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Entered  at  Post  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  second  class  matter. 
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Business  Schools  Everywhere 


are  adopting  for  instruction 
purposes  the  latest  Remington 
Model— the  new  Quiet  12. 

Never  before  —  since  the 
founding  of  the  typewriter  in- 
dustry  —  has  a  new  model  of  a 
writing  machine  won  such  im- 
mediate popularity  with  both 
teachers  and  students. 

The  triumph  of  the  Quiet  12 
Remington  in  the  schools  par- 
allels its  triumph  in  the  busi- 
ness world — and  is  due  to  the 
same   causes.     To    understand 


these  causes,  it  is  enough  to  sit 
down  before  this  new  Reming- 
ton and  try  it  yourself.  Then 
you  will  realize  that  here  is  a 
typewriter  possessing  an  all- 
around  efficiency  far  surpassing 
any  of  the  standards  to  which 
you  have  been  accustomed. 
These  remarkable  results  have 
been  obtained  through  many 
refinements  of  construction 
which  combine  to  make  the  op- 
eration of  the  machine  simpler 
and  quieter,  and  the  day's  work 
easier,  bigger  and  better. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  374  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD  SINCE  THE 
INVENTION  OF  THE 
WRITING   MACHINE 
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PRACTICAL  LAW 

SUITABLE    FOR    ALL    CLASSES    OF    SCHOOLS 
We  also  have: 


Office  Dictation 

Letter  Writing  fer  the  Business 

Builder 
Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift 

Training 
Bavley-Creenwood  Penmanship 

Manual 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Modern  Banking 
ELLIS  INDUSTRIAL 

BOOKKEEPING 
TABLET  METHOD  OF 

TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Vocabulary    Method   of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Accuracy  Plus 

(Advanced  Typewriting) 
Expert  Dictation 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Business  Correspondence 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publisher! 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


!  America's  Most  Popular 
gj^        School  Pen 
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Esterbrook  No.  556 
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This    pen    is    more    widely   used 

than    any  other    in    our    schools, 

ffl  1      because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 

K9I      elastic  action;   also   because  it  is 

JO|      made    by   America's    oldest    and 

largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

LU 

of 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

Send    15  cents    for    the    12  most  popular 

P  II       Esterbrook    pens.      With    them    we    will 

II       mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 

IV       let,     containing     the    autographs    of    100 

Ir        famous  men  and  women. 

\     n 

\l 

■                                        Address  Dept.   B.  E. 

1 

1         Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Agents:     The  Brown  Bros    Ltd.,  Toronto 

Metropolitan    New  Edition 

_  .  By  U.  C.  Potter 

Business  /*<*.-,,/«,  h,-,ascw 

Chicago 

Speller 

Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio.  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50    cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of  words  in  general   use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  .  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and  Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with  spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  arc  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 
By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and    Teachers'    Manual. 


Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  ele 
school  in  which  the  subject  i 
required  in  High  Schools  and 
in  more  intensified  courses. 


entary  course  suitable  for  any 
taught.  Two  semesters  are 
correspondingly    shorter   time 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  moat  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   av  counting  use. 

Corporarion-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95  cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Text*    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book' 
keeping,  Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.     Mention  school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Prepare  for 

Court  Reporting 


Gregg  School  gives  instruction  and 
practice  which  exactly  meets  the  needs 
of  stenographers  and  others  desiring 
to  become  court  reporters. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  and  expert  instructors. 
Our  graduates  are  eminently  success- 
ful in  practice. 

There  are  classes  at  all  times  suitable 
to  every  stage  of  previous  preparation. 
Progress  is  individual.  Therefore, 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  with 
equal  advantage. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


KARAM 

SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


ACCREDITED  by  Hundreds  of  Successful  Writ- 
ers and  many  GOOD  Schools  teach  it. 

RECORDS  show  that  no  School  or  College  ever 
tried   KARAM   SYSTEM   and   failed  to  adopt   it. 

PROGRESS  of  Karam  Shorthand  has  been 
greater  in  three  years  than  that  of  the  old  systems 
in  their  first  fifteen  years. 

LARGER  ENROLLMENT;  Greater  Profit;  More 
Student  Satisfaction;  More  Prospective  Students; 
Less  Overhead  Expense;  and  Greater  Percentage 
of  Success  by  teaching  Karam  Shorthand. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE  FREE 

Write  for  Information 

Karam  .'Publishing  Company 

209  S.  Harvey  Street        Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Teachers  of  Typewriting! 

ATTENTION!! 


Has  the  teaching  of  typewriting  become  an  art- 
less, meaningless,  mechanical  routine   to   you? 

The  LANDONE-FAIRCHILD  system,  ap- 
proved by  all  progressive  teachers  who  know  of  it 
will  prove  a  revelation  to  you. 

Entire  keyboard  mastered  in  less  than  five  hours, 
solid  matter  written  correctly  —  WITH  EYES 
CLOSED — in  less  than  a  week. 

Through  mastery  of  the  FIVE  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE LESSONS  this  wonder-working 
method  becomes  yours  and  you  rise  to  LEADER- 
SHIP in  your  profession. 

Send  $5  with  your  application,  stating  your  posi- 
tion, and  school,  and  remit  the  other  $5  when  you 
have  satisfied  yourself  of  the  super-value  of  what 
you  have  received. 

ONLY  ONE  HUNDRED  COURSES 
Will  be  Sold  for   Thi,  Fee 


American  International  Academy 


1533  Eye  St.  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Real  Secretaries 
in  Demand 


The  almost  universal  use  of  the  term  "secretary"  has  placed  an  additional  obliga- 
tion on  the  school.  What  are  we  doing  to  make  the  training  measure  up  to  the  term — 
to  make  it  fit  the  business  man's  conception  of  what  it  should  connote?  The  answer 
has  been  found  by  the  hundreds  of  schools  that  have  adopted 


SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 


Their  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  results  in  interest,  in  broader  training,  in  the 
development  of  secretarial  technique,  in  appreciation  of  what  the  training  means  to  students, 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  value  in  stenographic  training. 

Secretarial  Studies  helps  students  enter  a  field  of  new  achievement.  It  converts  the 
tool  subjects  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  into  instruments  of  broader,  more  valuable  ser- 
vice.    It  promotes  progress. 

Secretarial  Studies  takes  up  the  work  in  stenographic  training  where  it  usually  stops — 
and  finishes  the  course.  The  laboratory  problems  develop  knowledge  of  business  along  with 
technical  secretarial  skill. 

The  introduction  of  Secretarial  Studies  will  achieve  three  definite  goals: 


1.  Increase  shorthand  and  typing  skill. 

2.  Give  students  accurate  knowledge  and  capacity  to  meet  successfully  the 
secretarial  problems  that  arise  in  business. 

3.  Give  students  power — the  ability  to  apply  principles  to  specific  problems. 


Let  us  tell  you  how  easily  Secretarial  Studies  may  be  added  to  your  course  with  ad- 
vantage all  around.     Secretarial-trained  stenographers  are  in  demand. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONl 
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BUSINESS  LETTER  PRACTICE 


By  John  B.  Opdycke 
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March   28,   1924. 


Mr.  Clarence  A.  Pitman, 
2-  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Pitman: 

Your  letter  under  date  of  March  18th  has  been  referred 
to  me  as  I  am  in  charge  of  the  class  which  is  using 
Mr.  Opdycke's  BUSINESS  LETTER  PRACTICE.   I  have  been 
using  this  text  only  ten  weeks  and  I  started  using  it 
only  after  a  very  careful  examination  Of  its  contents. 
I  find  it  to  be  unusually  well  suited  to  our  needs.   We 
wanted  a  text-book  that  would  combine  a  certain  amount 
of  theory  with  a  great  deal  of  practice.   The  excellent 
examples  and  illustrations  which  this  book  contains  and 
the  interesting  way  in  which  the  subject  is  presented 
enables  me  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  students  in  a 
class  in  which  students  many  times  are  not  interested. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be 
paid  the  book  is  that  out  of  sixty  students  in  the  last 
cless  I  had,  only  one  wanted  to  sell  his  book.   These 
people  are  going  out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers  and  other  office  positions  and  they  have 
seen  how  much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if 
they  keep  it  on  their  desks.   It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  6ay  these  few  words  concerning  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 


JZ^.^i 


TEACHER   OE  ADVANCED   BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE. 


TMD:NCV 


Cloth ;   gilt  lettering  back  and  side ;  5S2  pages.      Price  $2. 50 


ISAAC     PITMAN    &    SONS,     2  West    45th   Street,     NEW    YORK 


VOLUME  XXX 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  SEPTEMBER,  1924 


NUMBER  1 


C.  T.  CRAGIN  UNDERGOES 
OPERATION 

Mr.  Cragin  has  been  in  the  hospital 
since  July  1st,  where  he  underwent  a 
serious  operation.  Friends  and  read- 
ers of  his  interesting  stories  in  the 
Business  Educator  will  anxiously  await 
news  of  his  recovery,  which  up  to  the 
present,  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  it 
should  have  been.  His  plans  to  write 
about  the  late  W.  E.  Dennis,  one  of  his 
boyhood  friends,  had  to  be  postponed. 


SAMPLE    COPIES    FOR 
CLUBBERS 

We  have  a  large  number  of  copies  of 
back  numbers  of  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  to  any  teacher  or  clubber  to 
assist  in  raising  clubs.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  your  students  interested  in  the 
B.  E.  Let  us  know  how  many  back 
numbers  you  can  use. 

It  is  only  through  your  cooperation 
that  we  are  able  to  reach  the  students 
who  really  need  the  work  given  in  the 
Educator.  Get  them  interested  in  the 
Educator  and  see  the  results. 


J.  E.  BROWNS  COURSE 

In  this  issue  we  are  beginning  a 
course  in  business  writing  by  James  E. 
Brown.  It  has  been  a  delightful  sur- 
prise to  us.  The  instructions  are  clear, 
interesting  and  to  the  point.  The  cop- 
ies are  carefully  graded  and  well  writ- 
ten,'and  the  presentation  as  a  whole 
show's  that  Mr.  Brown  ranks  at  the  top 
as  a  teacher  of  rapid,  practical  business 
writing. 

Get  your  pupils  interested  in  this 
course. 


A  circular  has  been  received  from  the 
department  of  Penmanship,  Designing, 
Show  Card  Writing,  Art  and  Cartoon- 
ing of  the  Tyler  Commercial  College, 
Tyler,  Tex.  This  department  is  headed 
by  W.  A.  Botts,  the  well-known  pen- 
man and  cartoonist. 

The  circular  is  very  attractively  illus- 
trated, showing  the  high  class  of  work 
being  done  in  that  institution.  Un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Botts  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  very  large  special  penman- 
ship department.  The  Business  Edu- 
cator wishes  him  success. 


THE    PASSING   OF    H.    W.   ELLS- 
WORTH 

The  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Censor  of  July 
16  contained  the  news  of  the  death  of 
that  veteran  penman,  teacher  and  pen- 
manship author,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Ells- 
worth. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  having  been  born  at 
Stockton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837.  Singularly, 
his  wife  died  just  four  months  previous 
to  his  death,  she  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  penmanship,  and  did  what  he 
could  for  the  i  mprovement  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  youth  of  the 
land   could   develop   good   penmanship. 

In  1861,  believing  that  the  then  pre- 
vailing styles  of  writing  with  flourished, 
shaded,  complex  capitals  and  the  long 
loons  of  small  writing  could  be  simpli- 
fied and  made  more  practical,  he  de- 
cdied  to  prepare  a  series  of  writing 
books  with  simpler  capitals  and  shorter 
loops.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first 
to  make  the  change  in  reducing  the 
length  of  loops  from  four  or  five  spaces 
in  length  to  thirds,  and  which  was  later 
followed   by   other   publishers. 

In  1866  Mr.  Ellsworth  published  the 
first    journal    devoted    to    penmanship, 
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"The  Writing  Teacher,"  and  continued 
its  publication  until  1872.  This  journal 
was  followed  by  the  "Penman's  Art 
Journal"  which  was  begun  by  A.  H. 
Hinman  in  1874  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and 
later  transferred  to  D.  T.  Ames  of 
New  York  City. 

As  the  crowning  feature  of  Mr.  Ells- 
worth's life  work  for  the  benefit  of 
business  colleges,  public  schools,  teach- 
ers and  their  pupils,  he  published  in 
1897,  "Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Pen- 
manship" which  many  regard  as  the 
best  treatise  on  writing  known  at  that 
time. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  al- 
ways placed  the  good  of  the  cause  be- 
fore his  own  pecuniary  gain.  Yet,  he 
continued  to  prosper  even  in  competi- 
tion with  others  having  much  greater 
capital. 

He  raised  a  family  of  eight  children. 
He  retained  his  skill  in  writing  to  the 
very  end,  as  letters  recently  received  in 
our  office   testify. 


PROFESSIONAL    CERTIFICATE 

More  teachers  of  penmanship  are  to- 
day striving  to  win  the  Business  Edu- 
cator Professional  Certificate  than  ever 
before,  and  more  are  succeeding.  The 
standard  for  this  certificate  is  very  high. 
So  high  that  during  the  course  of  a 
year  very  few  certificates  are  issued. 
The  fact  that  so  many  teachers  are 
working  for  this  certificate  indicates 
that  teachers  generally  are  working  as 
never  before  to  reach  higher  standards. 
I.  H.  Long,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky., 
when  sending  in  specimens  from  his 
students  for  the  students'  certificate, 
sent  a  specimen  of  his  own  writing  for 
a  Professional  Certificate.  His  work  is 
very  graceful  and  accurate,  and  shows 
that  he  will  soon  be  the  possessor  of  a 
Professional  Certificate.  May  the  good 
work  continue  among  teachers. 


D.  BEAUCHAMP 

Within  the  next  few  months  readers 
of  the  B.  E.  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  specimens  of  engrossing  from 
D.  Beauchamp,  the  engrosser  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  who  in  the  past  has 
contributed  very  skillful  and  helpful 
specimens,  and  his  work  today  is  better 
than   ever. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 


By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 


In  the  present  day  nearly  every  one 
attending  our  public  schools  gets  some 
training  in  penmanship.  This  subject 
is  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
despite  the  fact  that  a  few  misinformed 
people  jump  at  the  incorrect  conclusion 
that  the  typewriter  has  made  it  un- 
necessary to  learn  to  write  well. 

Due  to  this  attention  to  penmanship 
in  the  public  schools,  it  is  unusual  to 
find  a  young  person  who  does  not 
know  the  proper  position  and  move- 
ment for  good  writing.  However,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  this  previous 
training,  and  who  have  not  the  advant- 
age of  personal  supervision  by  a 
teacher,  it  is  deemed  best  to  give  some 
preliminary  instructions  relative  to 
position,  movement,  etc.,  in  order  that 
full  benefit  may  be  received  from  these 
lessons. 

MATERIALS 
Probably  a  few  words  about  mater- 
ials will  not  be  amiss.  Only  good  ma- 
terial should  be  used.  Any  light  weight 
penholder  that  fits  the  hand  comfort- 
ably may  be  used.  Avoid  a  holder  that 
is  too  small,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
cramp  the  hand  and  will  not  easily  stay 
in  the  proper  position.  Use  a  rather 
fine  penpoint,  not  too  fine,  but  very 
carefully  avoid  a  stub  pen;  also  avoid 
a  coarse  ball  pointed  pen.  Use  an  ink 
that  flows  freely  and  produces  a  fine 
but  strong  line.  Higgin's  Eternal  is 
good  and  can  be  bought  at  most  sta- 
tionery stores.  Any  regular  penman- 
ship paper  will  do.  Avoid  paper  with 
a  rough  finish. 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  are  specialists  in  all  branches  of 
penmanship,  and  handle  a  large  line  of 
supplies. 

POSITION 
It  is  very  important  that  you  main- 
tain a  proper  position.  Sit  directly  fac- 
ing the  desk.  Sit  well  back  on  your 
chair  and  bend  forward  at  the  hips. 
Keep  the  shoulders  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion. The  arms  should  rest  on  the  desk 
bent  sufficiently  at  the  elbows  to  form 
about  a  right  angle.  The  desk  should 
be  at  a  proper  height  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  arms  when  in  this  posi- 
tion. After  bending  forward  at  the 
hips  the  body  will  be  brought  very 
near  the  desk.  The  clothing  may  act- 
ually touch  the  desk,  but  the  body 
should  not  press  against  it.  It  is  quite 
important  that  the  elbow  of  the  writing 
arm  form  approximately  a  right  angle. 
If  you  find  your  arm  doubles  up  too 
far,  experiment  to  find  out  the  reason. 
It  may  be  that  you  are  too  near  the 
desk.  Try  pulling  the  right  side  back 
slightly,  allowing  the  left  foot  to  rest 
about  eight  inches  ahead  of  the  right. 
This  should  pull  the  elbow  nearer  the 
body  and  form  a  larger  angle  of  the 
arm. 
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FREEDOM  IN  WRITING 


Study  illustration  No.  1  closely.  Note 
that  there  are  two  places  where  the 
arm  rests  on  the  desk,  one  at  the  elbow 
on  the  large  pivotal  muscle,  the  other 
under  the  hand  on  the  nails  of  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers,  or  if  it  seems  better, 
upon  the  first  joint  of  the  little  finger. 
Be  sure  to  let  the  full  weight  of  the 
arm  rest  on  the  pivotal  muscle.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  be- 
ginners to  raise  the  elbow  from  the 
desk  and  to  use  whole  arm  movement. 
This  is  detrimental  to  good  results.  If 
the  clothing  on  the  lower  arm  is  tight 
there  will  probably  be  a  tendency  to 
lift  the  arm  at  the  elbow  in  order  to 
get  sufficient  scope  of  movement.  Keep 
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the  arm  clothed,  if  at  all,  very  loosely. 
The  skin  on  the  lower  arm  must 
stretch  freely  while  the  arm  rolls 
around  on  the  pivotal  muscle.  Observe 
that  the  penholder  crosses  the  hand 
near  the  knuckle.  Make  it  point  over 
the  upper  arm  near  the  shoulder.  This 
will  keep  the  wrist  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, nearly  flat. 

The  holder  should  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  and  touch 
the  side  of  the  second  finger  between 
the  end  and  joint.  The  first  finger  only 
should  be  on  top  of  the  holder,  and  the 
thumb  should  be  opposite  the  first  joint 
of  the  index  finger. 
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LESSON    ONE 

The  first  copy  is  to  teach  a  number  of  important  things,  prime  among  them  movement.  See  that  you  are  in 
proper  position  and  with  your  arm  resting  firmly  on  the  pivotal  muscle,  give  the  hand  a  light  easy  swing.  Do  not  use 
the  slightest  finger  movement,  but  keep  the  entire  lower  arm  and  hand  rotating  around  in  the  direction  indicated  on 
the  copy.  Make  this  copy  two  spaces  high  and  go  around  ten  times  before  lifting  your  pen.  The  lighter  your  lines 
the  better,  so  long  as  they  are  strong  and  even  all  the  way  around.  You  will  note  that  these  ovals  are  not  exactly 
round  but  instead  are  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long.  You  should  further  note  that  they  are  not  vertical  but  that 
they  incline  considerably  to  the  right.     This  is  the  slant  of  your  writing  and  must  approximate  the  copy. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  these  ovals.  Your  progress  depends  upon  a  good  foundation.  Do  not 
build  your  foundation  on  the  sand.  The  second  copy  is  like  the  first  except  for  sire.  Make  it  one  space  high  and 
retrace   five   times. 


LESSON  TWO 

The  large  copy  in  this  lesson  is  a  direct  oval  exercise.  It  is  often  called  the  compact  oval.  It  is  best  practiced 
in  sections,  making  about  two  or  three  inches  of  copy  and  then  shifting  the  paper.  It  is  good  practice  to  put  the  paper 
in  such  relation  to  the  hand  that  by  swinging  the  hand  back  and  forth  across  the  page  as  a  pendulum  the  pen  will 
touch  the  base  line  at  either  end.  When  this  relation  is  established  try  making  the  oval  clear  across  the  page  without 
lifting  the  pen,  unless  necessary  for  re-inking. 

Copy  No.  2  of  this  lesson  is  like  copy  No.  1,  except  smaller.  For  the  large  copy  make  about  180  ovals  a  minute, 
and  about  200  of  No.  2. 


LESSON  THREE 
This  lesson  is  to  develop  the  straight  line  exercise  which  helps   to   establish   slant   for  one's   handwriting.      In   the 
first  copy  note   the   beginning  and   finishing  strokes.      Make  about  twenty  downward  strokes  in  each  exercise.     Keep  it 
two  spaces  high.     For  the  second  copy  use   the  same  plan  of  practice  as  that  outlined  for  the  large  compact  oval  in 
Lesson  Two.    The  last  copy  is  similar  to  No.  2  except  in  height.     180  to  200  downstrokes  a  minute. 


LESSON  FOUR 

Lesson  Four  combines  the  oval  and  straight  line  exercises  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  slant.  Make  the  copies 
two  and  one  spaces  high  respectively.  Make  the  ovals  first  then  go  back  and  put  in  the  straight  lines.  Count  10  for 
the  large  exercise  and  5  for  the  small  one. 
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LESSON   FIVE 
Here  we  are  beginning  to  develop  writing  principles.     Move   rapidly    and    do   not   use    any    ringer    motion.      Make 
the  exercise  one  space  high  and  try  to  make  the  downstrokes  uniform  in  slant.     Note   the  spacing,  also  the   retracing. 
Note  the  rounded  turn  at  the  base  line.     Move  rapidly  and  make  very  light  lines. 


LESSON  SIX 

For  the  first  copy  in  this  lesson  count  for  the  ovals  1-2-3-4-5,  and  for  the  second  part  of  the  exercise  count  for 
the  downstrokes  only,  1-2-3-4.  Watch  the  slant  of  the  downstrokc  and  try  to  get  it  to  harmonize  with  the  slant  of  the 
oval.  In  the  second  line  note  that  the  right  side  of  Capital  A  is  exactly  like  the  downstrokes  used  in  the  first  line. 
For  this  exercise  count  1-2-3-4-5,  and  maintain  a  uniform  speed  throughout.     Retrace  your  exercises. 

In  the  third  copy  we  have  the  plain  capital  A.  Note  the  finish.  It  is  made  with  a  downward  swing  of  the  pen. 
Lift  the  pen  while  it  is  in  motion  as  soon  as  you  can  after  it  crosses  the  baje  line.  This  will  produce  a  fine  pointed 
line  which  adds  grace  to  the  letter.  In  the  fourth  copy  slant  is  the  thing  of  first  importance;  space  should  also  re- 
ceive some  attention.     Note   the  downstrokes,   try  to  make  them  all  on  the  same  slant.     Do  not  use  the  fingers. 


LESSON  SEVEN 
The  practice  on  this  lesson  should  be  similar  to  that  on  Lesson  Six.  Here  we  have  capital  C  instead  of  A.  The 
start  and  finish  are  always  to  be  carefully  watched.  Especially  is  this  true  with  capital  C.  The  start  is  a  small  loop 
near  the  top  but  at  the  right  side.  The  two  downstrokes  in  C  are  parallel.  Make  a  pointed  line  at  the  finish  in  the 
fourth  copy,  but  do  not  lift  the  pen  at  the  finish  of  C  in  the  first  three  lines.  Watch  slant.  Imitate  the  copy.  Make 
light  lines.     Keep  your  pen  clean.     Be  enthusiastic.     Be  in  earnest.     Practice  .plus  study  counts. 


Send  Mi.i  Mello 


Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

>  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  10c  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yot 


INTRODUCTION 

Vacation  is  over.  No  doubt  your  writing  equipment  has  accumulated  a  coat  of  dust.  Let  us  house  clean  ami  oil 
up  the  writing  machinery  by  a  thorough  drill  on  the  fundamental  exercises,  the  compact  oval,  the  single  oval  exeri  is  -. 
and  the  push  and  pull,  and  at  the  same  time  notice  whether  your  paper  is  in  the  proper  position.  Are  you  holding 
your  pen   correctly  and  are   you   using   a   free   easy   movement  with  plenty  of  speed? 

Enter  upon  your  new    work   with   renewed   vigor  and  a  desire    to   accomplish    something   worth    while. 

Your  work  will  then  be  easier  and  your  determination  to  try,  strengthened  by  your  will  to  do,  will  result  in  reach- 
ing  the   standard   of   efficiency   toward   which    you   aim. 
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PLATE  19 

Drill  1.  Begin  this  Cap  X  exercise  with  a  long  open  loop  and  move  to  the  left,  forming  the  indirect  oval.  Make 
this  exercise  to  the  count  of  eight,    stopping    at    the    bottom. 

Drill  2.  Retrace  the  loop  to  the  count  of  seven  and  on  the  eighth  count  slant  downward.  Do  not  make  the  loop 
loo   wide   hut   have  plenty  of   space   between   the   loop   and   the  down  stroke.     In  other  words,  form  a  wide  shoulder. 

Drill  3.  The  first  part  of  this  exercise  is  made  like  the  preceding  exercise.  The  second  part  like  the  figure  six. 
Make  each  part  to  the  count  of  eight.  Keep  both  loops  the  same  in  widtli  and  in  depth,  also  the  same  space  from 
the   loop  to  the   down   stroke. 

Drill  4.  Make  the  capital  X  to  the  count  of  1-2 — 3-4;  1-2  for  the  first  part  and  3-4  for  the  second.  Try  to  have 
the   lines  touch  at  center. 

Drill  5.  When  writing  these  words  notice  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  form  the  loop  on  the  second  part  of  the 
letter.     Make  the  down  stroke  for  the  second  part  of  the  letter  and  slide  out,  forming  e  instead  of  the  loop. 

Drill  6.  Practice  this  sentence  carefully,  observing  the  height  and  the  slant  of  the  letters;  also  the  spacing  be- 
tween  the   letters. 

Drill  7.  Before  beginning  the  practice  on  the  letter  x,  practice  the  push  and  pull  exercise.  Use  a  free  in  and  out 
motion.     Keep  the  lines  close,  and  write  about  four  hundred  strokes  to  the  line. 

Drill  8.  This  is  the  small  x  tracer  made  one  full  space  high.  Retrace  each  letter  three  times.  Notice  the  round 
turn  at  the  top  and  also  one  at  the  bottom.  Aim  to  keep  the  beginning  and  the  ending  strokes  the  same  in  length. 
See  that  the  down  strokes  are  stiff  and  on  main  slant..  Cross  the  x  on  the  upstroke  starting  on  the  line,  half  way 
between  beginning  stroke  and  the  round  turn.  Cross  through  the  center  of  down  stroke  and  end  half  way  between 
the  round  turn  at  top  and  the  ending  stroke.     Keep  the  cross  stroke  the  same  height  as  the  letters. 

Drill  9.  This  small  x  exercise  is  both  confusing  and  difficult.  This  is  written  to  the  count  of  eight,  but  when  first 
beginning  finish  off  on  the  count  of  five  or  six.  You  will  become  confused  if  you  attempt  too  many  turns.  Do  not 
make  the  spacing  too  wide.  Use  a  little  push  and  pull  movement.  This  will  aid  in  spacing.  Use  a  stiff  down  stroke. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  curve  the  down  strokes  in  this  exercise.  Observe  the  round  turns  both  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom. 

Drill   10.     Make  this  exercise  to  the  count  of  eight,  retracing  on  the  down  stroke. 

Drill  11.  Follow  instructions  given  for  the  small  x  tracer.  Write  the  x  to  the  count  of  three.  Do  not  be  care- 
less about  crossing  the  x. 

Drill  12.     Connect  four  x's.     Make  the  crosses  the  same  height  as  the  letters  and  on  the  same  slant. 

Drill  13.     Write   six  words   to   the   line.     Watch   the   position  of  your  pen  and  use  plenty  of  movement. 
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PLATE    20 

You  will  notice  that  the  letter  Q  does  not  contain  a  stiff  stroke,  therefore  free  action  of  the  arm  is  necessary. 

Drill  1.  Begin  the  capital  Q  exercise  with  a  long  open  loop  and  curve  to  the  right,  making  a  broad  top  on  the 
letter.      Surround   this   loop   with   the   indirect   oval.     Finish   with   long  loop   resting  on   the   line  and   a   compound   curve. 

Drill  2.  Begin  the  same  as  first  exercise,  but  instead  of  surrounding  it  with  the  indirect  oval  use  the  figure  eight 
exercise,  resting  it  flat  on  the  line  and  retracing  it  several  times.  Be  sure  to  make  both  loops  in  this  exercise  the  same 
in   length. 
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Drill  3.  This  letter  requires  much  curve.  Extend  the  front  loop  far  out  the  line  so  that  it  will  slant  on  main 
slant  with  the  beginning  loop. 

Drill  4.  Try  to  make  uniform  capitals.  Use  a  free  motion.  Write  five  words  to  the  line.  Watch  the  height  of 
the  letter  b  in  Quebec  and  the  depth  of  y  in  Quincy. 

Drill  5.  Begin  the  small  q  exercise  the  same  as  the  letter  a.  Push  and  pull  on  the  down  stroke,  curve  the  loop  to 
the  right,  tie  on  the  line  and  finish  off  with  a  light  stroke. 

Drill  6.     Retrace  the  a  part  of  the  letter.     Do  not  make  the  loop  too  wide. 

Drill  7.     Make  the  letter  q  to  the  count  of  four.     Check  the  motion  on  the   third   count  if  necessary. 

Drill  8.     Connect  three  q's  to  the  count  of  1,  2,  3 — 1,  2,  3 — 1,  2,  3 — . 

Drill  9.     Practice  qu  to  the  count  of  six. 

Drill  10.  Write  several  lines  of  these  words.  Put  out  as  pleasing  a  looking  page  as  possible.  Try  to  make  your 
writing  uniform  in  size. 
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PLATE  21 

This  is  one  of  the   indirect   capital   letters.      Practice    the  indirect  oval  before  beginning  the  capital  I  exercise. 

Drill  1.  Avoid  too  much  curve  when  beginning  this  exercise.  Count  1  for  the  first  up  stroke  and  2-3-4-5-6-7-8 
for  the  indirect  oval.     Make  this  oval  more  on  the  lateral  type.     The  down  stroke  is  a  slanting  straight  line. 

Drill  2.  Begin  as  capital  J.  Be  sure  to  let  the  down  stroke- cross  through  the  up  stroke,  forming  the  v  shape. 
This  helps  to  broaden  the  turn  on  the  base  line.     Finish  with  dot  or  lateral  connecting  line. 

Drill  3.     Practice  the  Iv  and  the  Ir  combinations  before  the  entire  word. 

Drill  4.  Practice  the  small  i  exercise  to  the  count  of  8  for  the  retraced  line  and  8  for  the  extended  strokes. 
Observe  the  angles  at  the  top  and  round  turns  at  the  bottom.     Use  a  gliding  motion. 

Drill  5.  Write  the  small  i  to  the  count  of  1-2-3.  Curve  the  up  stroke  and  slant  stiffly  on  the  down  stroke.  The 
finish  stroke  must  be  the  same  length  as  the  beginning  stroke.  Place  the  dot  just  above  the  letter  and  on  the  same 
slant  as  the  down  stroke. 

Drill  6.     Practice  the  connected  i  to  the  count  of  J-2-3-4-5. 

Drill  7.     Observe  the  angles  and  loops  in  this  exercise.     Connect  as  many  as  movement  will  permit. 

Drill  8.     Check  the  motion  at  the  shoulder  of  r. 

Drill  9.  Practice  these  words  with  the  best  movement  possible.  Watch  closely  the  slant  of  the  first  and  last 
down  strokes. 
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The  above  beautiful  specimen  was  written  by  H.   W.  Flickinger.      Mr.    M.    J.    Ryan   of   Peirce    School   of    Business   Administration,    Phila 

delphia,  kindly  loaned  it  to  us. 


By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,   Mich. 
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From  the  pen  of  Lupfer.     This  cut,  the  only  one  we  have,  became    battered    so   that   the  lines   are   not   as   clear   as   in    the   original. 
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TRIBUTES   TO    THE    LATE 

W.   E.   DENNIS 
In    the   death   of   W.    E.    Dennis   the 
profession   has  received   a   distinct   loss. 
He   was  in  a  class  by  himself  and   his 
work  was  admired  by  all. 

F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of 
W.  K.  Dennis.  Mr.  Dennis  died  last 
Friday  about  eleven  o'clock.  Was  ill 
only  about  three  days  with  pneumonia. 
In  his  death  the  profession  lost  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  in  his 
line.  C.  C.   Lister, 

June  8,  1924.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Dennis?  It  occurred  last  Fri- 
day, after  an  illness  of  only  three  days, 
from  pneumonia.  The  sad  news  came 
to  me  with  a  shock.  I  can  scarcely 
realize  it.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday 
since  I  met  him  at  the  Convention  in 
New  York  and,  in  company  with 
others,  called  to  see  him  in  his  studio 
and  looked  over  his  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  pen  work. 

He  was  a  very  genial,  pleasant  gen- 
tleman, and  very  unassuming.  To  my 
mind  he  had  more  skill  in  flourishing, 
birds,  etc.,  than  any  man  whose  work 
I  have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  that  of 
the  late  John  D.  Williams,  who,  in  his 
day.  was  considered  the  finest  in  the 
profession. 

I  greatly  admired  Mr.  Dennis,  and 
shall  miss  his  frequent  jolly  letters, 
which  were  often  written  in  very  gro- 
tesque fashion. 

Some  others  of  us  must  soon  follow. 
Ames,  Hinman,  Zaner,  Risinger,  Hunt- 
singer,  and  now  Dennis.  They  have 
led  the  way.  The  door  is  open.  Are 
we  ready  to  enter?  To  enter  the  heav- 
enly home?     I   hope  so. 

H.  W.  Flickinger, 
June   11,   1924.  Glenolder,  Pa. 


Dear  Friends: 

I  have  your  letter  suggesting  a  tri- 
bute to  my  esteemed  former  business 
partner  and  friend.  W.  E.  Dennis.  I 
am  more  than  pleased  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Dennis,  the  man,  as 
well  as  Dennis,  the  penman. 

I  first  met  Dennis  in  1909,  having 
gone  from  the  Zanerian  to  work  for 
him  during  the  diploma  season,  and 
became  associated  with  him  in  business 
in  January,  1914,  the  partnership  con- 
tinuing until  I  left  New  York  in  Aug- 
ust, 1918.  During  this  time  we  were 
closely  associated  both  in  and  out  of 
the  office,  and  I  learned  many  of  his 
peculiar  traits  of  character  which  he 
permitted  perhaps  but  few  others  to 
learn. 

The  longer  I  knew  Dennis  the  more 
highly  I  valued  his  friendship.  He  was 
one  of  the  kind  that  stick,  and  I  could 
always  count  on  his  friendly  letters 
whether  I  answered  promptly  or  not. 
His  letters  were  entirely  different  from 
the  letters  I  receive  from  others — pen- 
men or  otherwise.  He  had  a  style  all 
his  own — a  combination  of  shorthand, 
hieroglyphics  and  longhand. 

Dennis  had  planned  a  trip  for  this 
summer  to  include  Chicago,  the  Zaner- 


ian and  other  places  along  the  route  of 
a  pleasant  round  trip,  and  I  regret  that 
death  claimed  him  before  he  could 
make  this  visit.  Many  penmen  would 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
real  prince  of  the  profession — the  most 
original  by  far  that  I  have  ever  met. 
He  loved  the  work  and  had  seemingly 
unlimited  skill.  He  was  generous  in  his 
praise  of  the  skill  of  others,  ami  like- 
most  of  the  really  great  ones  was  ex- 
tremely modest  of  his  own  ability.  He- 
helped  many  aspiring  engrossers,  and 
they  were  always  welcome  to  examine 
his  scrap  books  or  samples  of  engross- 
ing and  learn  as  much  as  they  could 
from  them.  He  was  glad  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  others,  and  envied  none. 

Dennis'  work  had  included  almost 
everything  that  a  penman  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  His  first  inspiration  was 
Gaskell's  Compendium  and  later  he  at- 
tended Gaskell's  school.  At  the  age  of 
16  he  was  widely  advertisised  as  Gas- 
kell's boy  wonder.  Later  he  had  as- 
sisted A.  R.  Dunton  with  his  diploma 
work  and  also  his  correspondence, 
which  in  those  days  before  the  advent 
of  the  typewriter,  was  in  ornate  pen- 
manship. He  told  many  amusing  stor- 
ies of  both  Gaskell  and  Dunton,  and 
had  great  admiration  for  their  skill. 

After  coming  to  New  York  he  had 
written  cards,  taught  penmanship  and 
prepared  pencil  copy  for  copybook  en- 
gravers, which  was  quite  a  field  for 
penmen  at  that  time.  I  showed  some 
of  this  pencil  copy  to  Mr.  Zaner  and 
he  pronounced  it  the  equal  of  any  he 
had  seen  ami  an  entirely  different  style 
of  work  from  the  free,  dashy  pieces 
characteristic  of  the  Dennis  of  later 
years.  He  had  specimens  of  carefully 
drawn  and  stippled  figures,  birds,  etc., 
a  style  prevalent  among  penmen  years 
ago.  He  had  specimens  of  engrossing 
made  from  20  to  40  years  ago  that  em- 
ployed a  great  variety  of  styles  of  let- 
tering, and  the  color  work  which  was 
in  washes  included  ornament,  portraits 
and  other  decorative  adjuncts.  Dennis 
had  done  comparatively  little  work  in 
opaque  color  or  what  is  generally 
termed  illuminating  at  the  present  time, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem  he  had  no 
success  with  the  engraver's  style  of 
script,  saying  he  "guessed  he  didn't 
have  the  right  pull  on  the  pen  for 
script,"  but  he  could  draw  beautiful 
script  in  pencil,  as  witness  the  "Lord's 
Prayer"  which  appeared  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Business  Educator.  The 
style  of  engrossing  which  was  charac- 
teristically Dennis  had  display  lines  of 
German  and  Old  English  text  and  rus- 
tic lettering,  and  a  Spencerian  style  of 
script  which  he  wrote  rather  tall  and 
compact.  This  style  of  engrossing  per- 
mitted of  considerable  flourishing, 
which  was  real  pleasure  to  him.  Speci- 
mens of  his  lettering  and  flourishing 
remain  which  prove  quite  conclusively 
that  he  had  no  superior. 

Dennis  -was  of  rather  small  stature — 
about  S  ft.  6  inches  in  height,  and 
weighed  not  over  135  pounds.  His  hob- 
by in  the  line  of  exercise  was  walking 
and  his  vacations,  which  lasted  as  much 
of  the  summer  as  he  could  spare  away 
from  the  office,  were  spent  in  tramping 


over  the  hills  of  New    Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts. 

He  was  a  hard  worker  and  had  pro- 
duced perhaps  as  many  pieces  of  pen- 
work  as  any  engrosser  in  the  land.  He 
had  many  sincere  friends,  and  I  hope 
to  see  some  memorial  to  his  memory 
placed  where  penmen  of  the  present 
and  future  can  see  it  and  know  of  the 
esteem  in  w-hich  he  was  held  by  those 
who  knew  him  best. 

W.  A.  Baird, 
3501   Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Lupfer, 

Business   Educator,    Columbus,   O. 

My  Dear  Lupfer:  The  passing  of 
William  E.  Dennis,  Brooklyn,  engross- 
ing and  illuminating  artist,  dean  of  his 
profession,  was  indeed  a  great  shock 
to  me,  as  it  must  have  been  to  many 
thousands  who  were  privileged  to  call 
him   friend. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  finest  char- 
acters I  have  ever  known,  and  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  jokingly  told  me, 
after  complimenting  him  on  how  well 
he  stood  the  years,  that  he  was  surely 
going  to  live  out  a  full  century. 

His  all  around  ability  was  generally 
recognized,  and  he  leaves  a  void  in  the 
profession  that  will  be  very  difficult  to 
fill.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Very  sincerely, 
P.  W.   Costello,  Scranton,   Pa. 
July  5.  1924. 


W.  E.   DENNIS 

The  great  master  penman  of  the  old 
school  has  passed  on  to  a  higher  plane 
of  existance.  No  man  in  the  profession 
has  done  more  to  keep  alive  an  interest 
in  artistic  penmanship  as  taught  and 
practiced  by  the  "old  timers."  It  was 
always  a  joy  to  visit  Dennis,  as  he  was 
a  genuine  and  genial  friend  whose  dry 
humor  and  big  heart  made  him  a  favor- 
ite with  all  fortunate  enough  to  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
His  studio  in  Brooklyn  has  long  been 
the  Mecca  for  lovers  of  fine  penman- 
ship, and  hanging  on  its  walls  are  some 
of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  pen 
drawing,  flourishing  and  lettering, 
which  in  point  of  delicacy,  accuracy 
and  individuality  are  in  a  class  alone — 
masterpieces  of  line  and  color.  No  en- 
tertainment could  quite  take  the  place 
of  an  evening  with  Dennis,  and  in  a 
letter  written  to  me  in  April  he  sends 
the  following  characteristic  invitation 
to  visit  him:  "I  wish  U  could  come 
out  this  wa  some  da  &  C  our  big  displa 
of  pen-work,  the  old  timers,  etc." 

Dennis,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
lived  for  a  time  with  the  late  A.  R. 
Dunton,  at  Camden,  Maine.  Under  the 
critical  eye  of  "A.  R."  he  acquired  a 
wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  in  pen- 
ciled script  for  copper  engraving,  and 
he  made  several  large  exhibition  pieces 
of  pen  drawing  equal  in  detail  and  deli- 
cacy to  the  finest  steel  engraving,  dis- 
playing wonderful  skill  and  patience. 
He  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  dis- 
puted handwriting  which  he  developed 
in  later  vears. 

I  met  "W.  E."  first  in  Boston  in  1889 
where  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Dunton 
(Continued  on  page   16) 
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Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 


short,  helpful 
ords  or  less  to 
to  this  department.      Pass   your   ideas  on  to  others 
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C.  J.  Potter,  the  progressive  supervisor  of 
writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Hammond. 
Ind.,  is  ever  alert  for  ways  and  means  to  im- 
prove the  handwriting  of  the  pupils  in  hil 
charge.  One  of  his  second  grade  teachers,  in 
the  Wallace  School,  Miss  Anita  Cotter,  he 
observed  was  obtaining  unusually  good  re- 
sults in  this  subject.  So  much  was  he  im- 
pressed with  Miss  Cotter's  work  that  he  asked 
her  to  prepare  an  article  explaining  how 
she  handled  her  classes.  This  she  did  and 
Mr.  Potter  kindly  sent  it  to  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR,  believing  that  her  method 
might  suggest  ideas  which  may  be  applied  by 
others  by  adapting  them  to  other  conditions. 
Evidently  Miss  Cotter  is  a  teacher  of  origin- 
ality. 

The  large  writing  on  the  blackboard  can 
be  done  with  normal  effort  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Zaner  Method  of  Writing.  No 
doubt  Miss  Cotter  could  not  be  persuaded  _  to 
have  her  second  grade  pupils  to  over-tension 
sufficiently  to  attempt  the  small  adult  size  of 
writing  with  pen  and  ink,  for  she  knows  that 
to  do  so  would  be  to  their  injury.  Miss  Cot- 
ter is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Zaner  Method 
of  Writing,  as  are  the  teachers  generally  in 
Hammond.      Her  article   follows: 

Because  I  teach  in  an  industrial  cen- 
ter and  a  large  percentage  of  my  chil- 
dren are  foreign,  I  know  that  school 
doesn't  sound  half  so  interesting  as 
factory  and  "job."  Consequently,  I 
take  my  first  writing  period  to  discuss 
the  Konkey  Plant  which  is  across  the 
street  and  where  many  of  the  parents, 
big  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  children 
work.  In  this  lesson  we  talk  about 
the  factory,  office,  boss  and  superin- 
tendent. By  this  time  the  children  are 
very  much  interested.  Now  in  play, 
our  room  is  not  a  schoolroom  but  that 
very  attractive  place — the  Konkey 
Plant.  The  side  and  back  board  which 
I  have  ruled  with  red  lines  into  spaces 
twenty-five  inches  wide,  the  lines  being 
two  inches  apart,  become  the  factory 
and  office.  I  am  the  first  "boss."  The 
children  come  to  me  and  after  looking 
them  over,  one  by  one  I  give  them  a 
job  in  the  factory.  How  important 
they  feel  after  all  have  worked  in  the 
Konkey  Plant  factory.  Now,  the  aim 
is  to  secure  a  position  in  the  office. 
The  salary  is  higher,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  much  nicer.  As  soon 
as  a  child  does  exceptionally  well  in 
the  factory,  he  is  ready  for  the  office 
and  is  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
up  to  the  position  of  "boss."  The  best 
writer  in  the  office  becomes  boss  of  the 
factory  workers.  (O  how  they  work 
to  see  who'll  be  the  first  new  boss!) 
The  boss  gets  a  big  salary  and  is  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  factory  and  help 
'the  workers  there  until  they  are  ready 
■for   office   positions. 

As  more  and  more  children  qualify 
-for  the  position  of  "boss"  competition 
'becomes  strong,  interest  increases,  and 
with  it,  a  love  for  writing. 

The  highest  position  is  that  of 
superintendent  and  goes  to  the  most 
efficient  boss.  He  may  help  any  one 
in  the  whole  Konkey  Plant  and  re- 
ceives the  highest  salary.  In  other 
words,  the  superintendent  helps  teach- 
ers   to    run    the    room.      This    office    is 


such  an  incentive  that  I  have  seen 
careless,  lazy  pepless  little  factory 
workers  become  careful,  alert,  ener- 
getic, snappy  little  executives. 

The  factory  workers  are  paid  as 
much  as  they  are  worth — according  to 
honest  effort  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  day,  paper  money.  The  office 
workers  have  a  verse,  which  they 
practice  in  spare  time,  pasted  on  their 
space  at  the  blackboard.  The  verse 
represents  two  dollars  a  day.  The  best 
office  workers  get  five  and  the  superin- 
tendent draws  ten. 

Mv  present  verses  are  taken  from 
Child  Health  Alphabet,  a  little  A.  B. 
C.  book  put  out  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  In  this  way  the 
Konkey  workers  take  active  interest  in 
the  health  crusade. 

It  have  been  so  much  fun  for  all  of 
us  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  children 
love  to  write  and  what  one  loves  to  do 
one  can  do  well. 


especially  those  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him  as  a  man  and  honored  him 
as  a  pneman  and  engrosser  of  the  first 
rank.  He  was  ever  a  student,  always 
striving  for  greater  skill,  although  his 
work  seemed  to  combine  all  the  im- 
portant elements  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion. I  admired  his  every-day  writing, 
charming  it  was  in  grace  of  line,  dis- 
tribution of  color,  and  strikingly  char- 
acteristic, all  in  all.  The  name  Dennis 
will  live  in  memory  as  a  penman  of  the 
highest  order,  whose  skill  and  genius 
influenced  thousands  of  young  men  to 
strive  for  greater  heights  in  the  line  of 
artistic   penmanship. 

All  honor  and  respect  to  his  memory. 
E.  L.  Brown. 


TRIBUTES   TO   THE   LATE 
W.   E.   DENNIS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
filling  diplomas  for  the  city.  I  was  in- 
spired by  his  unusual  skill,  and  of 
course  gathered  many  specimens  of  his 
off-hand  flourishing,  which  have  been 
carefully  preserved  all  these  years  in 
my  scrap  book. 

Dennis  used  to  tell  many  interesting 
stories  about  his  experiences  while  liv- 
ing with  old  "A.  R."  One  day  the  old 
man  said,  "Dennis,  I  want  you  to  write 
a  letter  for  me  in  your  best  style  in 
order  that  my  reputation  may  not  suf- 
fer, and  sign  my  name."  Dennis  was 
pleased  with  the  finsihed  product  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who,  after  stroking  his  patriarchial 
whiskers  for  a  few  minutes  returned 
the  letter  suggesting  the  following 
postscript:  "Please  excuse  poor  pen- 
manship. Been  holding  plow  for  a 
neighbor  and  my  nerves  are  not  as 
steady  as  usual."  Duntno  did  a  great 
deal  of  his  work  with  a  crow-quill  pen 
and  diluted  India  ink,  producing  the 
most  delicate  effects.  Dunton  lettered 
the  Lord's  Prayer  within  a  border  of 
very  delicately  tinted  roses,  and  Dennis 
was  making  a  copy  of  the  design. 
After  several  days  of  painstaking  work 
he  completed  the  design  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances his  copy  equalled  Dunton's 
in  fineness.  Dunton  said  nothing  but 
during  Dennis'  absence  he  removed  his 
specimen  from  the  frame,  worked  it  up 
to  a  higher  degree  of  fineness  and  re- 
placed it  in  the  frame.  It  was  some 
time  before  young  Dennis  discovered 
the  Professor's  original  method  of  get- 
ting results,  a  method  which  was  quite 
successful  in  developing  the  skill  and 
patience  of  this  enthusiastic  young 
man. 

His    going   is   a    distinct    loss   to   all, 


THE  PASSING  OF  GREAT 
PENMEN 

Possibly  the  passing  of  great  penmen 
is  not  different  from  the  passing  of  any 
other  great  men.  Yet  to  me  there 
seems  to  be  a  gap  created  by  the  in- 
dividuality lost  that  can  never  be  filled. 
In  the  case  of  Father  Spencer,  the 
father  of  the  highest  penmanship  the 
world  will  ever  know,  his  own  family 
surely  did  its  full  part.  Great  as  Father 
Spencer  was  in  his  day,  before  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  photo  engraving, 
we  know  compartaively  little  about  his 
actual  work  as  it  was  fresh  from  the 
pen.  Even  the  later  Spencerian  work 
was  mostly  hand-engraved,  which  was 
always  a  mystery  to  me  how  a  human 
hand  could  be  so  accurate. 

To  me  the  next  two  in  line  are  G.  A. 
Gaskell  and  D.  T.  Ames.  Gaskell  ex- 
celled in  awakening  in  the  people  of  the 
entire  world  the  desire  to  become  good 
writers,  while  Ames  through  his  mas- 
tery of  the  beautiful  art  in  all  its  many 
branches,  inspired  thousands  to  take 
up  the  work  and  improve  it. 

No  man  at  any  time  in  the  world 
could  name  five  greater  penmen  than 
the  five  in  my  day  and  age,  and  all  very 
near  my  age  also:  Taylor,  Madarasz, 
Zaner,  Moore  and  Dennis.  I  think  I 
have  named  them  in  the  order  they  left 
the  world.  No  man  on  earth  could 
name  them  in  the  order  they  ranked 
as  penmen.  Some  a  little  younger  in 
the  work  who  have  passed  away  are 
Holt,  Canan,  and  scores  of  others. 

With  all  this  passing  of  great  pen- 
men, we  still  have  the  big  four  with  us; 
though  Schofield  may  not  be  able  to 
flourish  as  he  once  did;  and  Flickinger, 
the  prince  of  penmen,  may  not  today 
be  able  to  equal  his  work  of  years  gone 
by;  but  the  specimens  that  appear  in 
each  number  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor from  the  pen  of  F.  B.  Courtney  are 
as  good  as  ever;  and  the  penman  who 
has  excelled  as  a  real  writer  for  more 
years  than  any  other  living  penman, 
and  who  had  a  few  signature  in  the 
June  issue  without  flourish  or  shade 
which  contained  practically  the  entire 
alphabet,  the  most  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful ever  penned.  We  all  lay  down  our 
pens  and  take  off  our  hats  to  E.  W. 
Bloser,  the  greatest  writer  for  the 
greatest  number  of  years  who  ever 
lived  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Dwight  L.  Stoddard, 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


The  sixty-second  assemblage  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  appears  to  have  been,  as  al- 
ways, a  notable 
Teachers  Gather  gathering.  Of  course, 
at  Washington  like  all  its  predeces- 
sors, it  was  "the 
greatest  meeting  ever."  (How  we 
Americans  dote  on  superlatives!)  A 
membership  of  140,000 
is  reported,  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  actual 
class  -  room  teachers. 
This  makes  it,  in  point 
of  numbers,  the  great- 
est educational  organi- 
zation in  the  world's 
history,  if  we  except 
The  World's  Federa- 
a  t  i  o  n  of  Education 
Associations  founded  at  San  Francisco 
in  1923,  and  which  claims  a  represen- 
tative enrollment  of  5,000,000.  But  the 
latter  organization  appears  to  function 
chiefly  through  its  statistics,  and  prob- 
ably not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  its  theoretical  membership 
are  aware  that  they  "belong". 

It  would  appear  from  the  newspaper 
reports  that  this  latest  gathering  at 
Washington,  under  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  President  Olive  M.  Jones 
of  New  York,  concerned  itself  mainly 
with  the  interests  of  the  teachers 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  schools. 
The  key-notes  sounded  were  "Retire- 
ment," "Tenure,"  and  "National  Recog- 
nition" by  means  of  a  new  Government 
Department,  with  a  cabinet  secretary 
and  other  machinery  as  provided  by 
the  Sterling-Reed  Bill.  This  self-cen- 
tering program  is  a  bit  disappointing. 
Most  thoughtful  Americans,  including 
teachers  who  are  really  in  love  with 
their  work,  believe  that  our  schools  are 
for  the  children  rather  than  for  the 
teachers,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
former  are  paramount.  The  teacher's 
work  is  nobly  altruistic,  and  ought  not 
to  be  submerged  in  a  selfish  profession- 
alism. What  should  be  thought  of  a 
convention  of  pastors  and  missionaries 
who  should  concentrate  on  schemes  for 
holding  their  jobs,  or  retirement  pen- 
sions or  pulling  wires  for  political 
"recognition"  rather  than  on  spreading 
the  Gospel?  Education  has  its  ideals 
also,  and  the  bosses  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
might  profitably  grow  prayerful  over 
this  truth. 


A  Department  Practical  people  are 
of  Education  wondering  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  project- 
ing the  educational  forces  of  this  coun- 
try into  national  politics  through  a  De- 
partment of  Education  at  Washington. 
Just  what  would  a  "Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation" have  to  do  except  attend  cabi- 
net meetings  and  draw  his  salary?  Ex- 
cept a  few  schools  for  Indians  and  sol- 
diers,  this   Government   has  no  educa- 


tional institutions  nor  any  present  con- 
stitutional means  of  establishing  any. 
From  the  beginning,  education  has 
properly  been  regarded  as  a  function 
of  the  several  states,  and  the  sponsors 
of  the  new  Department  do  not  at  pres- 
ent propose  any  change  in  this  policy. 
Under  this  condition,  what  service 
could  be  rendered  or  what  function  ex- 
ercised by  a  cabinet  department  in  be- 
half of  education,  that  is  not  already 
rendered  or  exercised  by  the  present 
Bureau  of  Education?  But  these  con- 
siderations will  not  weigh  much  with 
the  ambitious  educational  politicians  to 
whom  a  cabinet  position  would  have 
real  attractions.  And  these  attractions 
would  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
the  job  would  involve  little  of  either 
responsibility  or  work. 


Big  Fighting     G.  K.  Chesterton  wittily 
Words  and     satirically     c  o  rai- 

ments on  the  curious 
aberrations  of  the  British  press  in  the 
matter  of  using  high-sounding  military 
terms  to  describe  the  petty  squabbles 
of  the  English  politicians  and  parties. 
This  distemper  is  quite  as  prevalent  in 
America.  The  vocabulary  used  by  the 
high-priced  newspaper  correspondents 
to  describe  what  took  place  at  our  re- 
cent political  conventions  is  much  the 
same  as  that  used  to  render  vivid  what 
occurred  in  France  in  1918.  The  La- 
Follette  men  were  "held  in  their 
trenches"  at  Cleveland  by  the  "terrific 
barage  laid  down"  by  the  Old  Guard. 
At  New  York,  McAdoo's  "shock 
troops"  were  soon  to  be  "sent  over  the 
top."  Al  Smith  was  "holding  his  im- 
patient battalions  in  reserve"  for  the 
"final  charge".  Sometimes  the  lan- 
guage shifted  from  the  battlefield  to 
the  jungle,  as  when  somebody's  speech 
threw  the  pro  and  anti  Klu  Klux  hordes 
into  "snarling  rage"  and  "thirsting  for 
gore"  ready  to  "fly  at  each  other's 
throats".  Rather  cheap  and  tawdry,  all 
of  it,  but  the  papers  have  to  be  sold 
and  we  like  "hot  stuff". 


The  Olympiad     All    good    Americans, 
Victory  o  f      course,      chortled 

with  glee  when  our 
boys  won  out  at  Paris  by  such  an  over- 
whelming margin.  It  will  be  just  as 
well  for  us  though,  that  we  do  not 
jump  at  the  conclusoin  that  we  are, 
therefore,  the  most  physically  fit  people 
on  the  earth.  We  should  be  good 
sports  enough  to  remember  that  we 
had  a  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple frcm  which  to  sift  our  super- 
athletes,  — ■  rather  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  any  of  our  competitors.  Then, 
too,  we  put  intense  business  efficiency 
into  our  athletics  as  does  no  other 
people.  For  instance,  our  British  cous- 
ins take  their  athletics  as  pleasur- 
able   sport   rather   than   as   a   grueling, 


heart-breaking  job.  As  for  France,  she 
does  not  run  to  athletics  very  much, 
having  probably  fewer  star  athletes 
than  has  either  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania or  Illinois.  If  accomplishment 
coupled  with  population  is  to  count,  it 
would  seem  that  little  Finland  should 
wear  the  belt.  Probably  no  other  people 
in  the  world  average  so  high  in  stamina 
and  disciplined  endurance  as  do  these 
northland  folk.  Their  heritage  of  harsh 
climate  and  niggardly  soil  saves  them 
from  softening  luxury  and  compels  to 
hard  and  sharp  hustling.  No  wonder 
they  are  fit. 

Our  Two-Story  Chief  Justice  Olson, 
Brains  for    twenty    years    at 

the  head  of  the  Chi- 
cago municipal  courts,  has  during  these 
years  been  giving  scientific  study  to 
the  criminal.  With  him  have  been  as- 
sociated Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hickson,  ex- 
perienced alienists,  and  the  trio  have 
given  detailed  study  to  some  forty 
thousand  criminals.  They  have  reached 
a  conclusion  which,  if  true,  is  among 
the  most  important  social  and  educa- 
tional discoveries  of  modern  times. 
They  say  that  all  human  activities 
function  through  two  distinct  areas  of 
the  brain.  The  enveloping  upper  por- 
tion is  the  seat  of  the  intellect,  while  all 
moral  and  other  sensibilities  originate 
in  the  basal  or  lower  brain.  If  the 
upper  brain  fails  to  function,  a  man  is 
an  idiot;  if  it  is  the  lower  brain,  he  is  a 
criminal.  He  may  be  deterred  by  his 
intellect  from  being  more  than  a  po- 
tential criminal,  but  having  no  innate 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  he  may  break 
out  into  criminality  at  any  time.  The 
recently  convicted  embezzler,  Gov.  Mc- 
Cray  of  Indiana,  is  cited  as  such  a  case. 
Newton  C.  Daugherty,  one  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  the  honored 
Superintendent  of  the  Peoria,  111., 
schools  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
during  most  of  which  time  he  was 
stealing  from  the  city  school  funds, 
was  another. 

The  Chicago  investigators  claim  that 
they  have  proved  in  numberless  cases, 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  determine  by 
sure  mental  tests,  whether  or  not  a 
man  is  an  organic  brain-defective 
criminal,  and  what  line  of  crime  he  is 
likely  to  take  to.  They  also  maintain 
that  such  criminality  is  absolutely  in- 
curable. As  well  try  to  restore  a  man 
with  an  amputated  limb.  Their  con- 
clusion is  that  such  criminals  once  cer- 
tainly identified  by  reliable  tests, 
should  not  be  punished,  but  permanent- 
ly segregated  under  humane  conditions 
where  they  can  neither  procreate  their 
kind  nor  be  a  menace  to  society.  We 
may  be  approaching  the  time  when  our 
present  treatment  of  the  abnormal 
criminal  may  seem  as  absurd  and  in- 
human as  was  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  they  were  smothered  between 
feather  beds  or  left  to  rot  in  dungeons. 


How  to  Be  Listen,  young  man:  if  you 
A  Failure  have  finally  decided  to  be 
a  failure,  you  might  as 
well  go  about  the  matter  systematically 
and  make  a  good  job  of  it.  Somebody 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


'ill  criticise  and  i 


This  month's  lesson  is  composed  of 
eight  signatures  of  great  penmen  —  a 
wonderful  group  of  the  older  boys  who 
have  had  so  much  influence  in  the 
world  of  beautiful  penmanship  for  the 
past   30   years. 

Who  among  us  who  loves  the  beau- 
tiful in  writing  has  not  admired  the  ex- 
quisite, delicate  ornamental  penman- 
ship of  Bloser,  the  intricate,  skillful  sig- 
natures and  graceful  flourishing  of 
Behrensmeyer,  the  odd  beautiful  curves 
of     Lehman,     the     masterful     business 


writing  of  Mills,  the  great  flourishing 
of  Brown,  and  the  clever  work  of  Bar- 
tow: Who  has  not  heard  of  Dennis, 
the  genius,  and  Courtney,  the  penman- 
ship wizard?  If  you  have  not,  you  are 
not  a  penman. 

There  is  no  doubt  sufficient  work 
presented  this  month  to  keep  the  stu- 
dent busy  for  weeks.  The  Bloser  sig- 
nature, though  plain,  was  for  the  writer 
the  most  difficult  of  the  group.  Observe 
that  the  lowest  part  of  the  E,  the  last 
swing  of  the  B  and  the  flourish  of  the 


small  r  are  at  an  even  distance  below 
the  base  line.  In  the  Behrensmeyer 
signature,  the  pen  comes  to  a  complete 
stop  where  the  oval  part  of  the  P  meets 
the  base  line.  The  styles  of  B  in  both 
the  Lehman  and  Behrensmeyer  signa- 
tures are  quite  difficult  but  can  be  mas- 
tered by  perseverance  and  application. 
The  \Y.  E.  Dennis  signature  is  rather 
attractive  and  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Notice  in  particular  the  form  of  the 
capital  E.  The  introducing  stroke  of 
the  W  does  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  shade.  The  light  line  flourish 
surrounding  the  Courtney  signature 
gives  it  balance  and  is  also  used  as  a 
top  for  the  letter  t. 

Certainly  the  S  in  the  Bartow  signa- 
ture is  unusual.  The  long  shade  at  the 
top  of  the  letter  was  made  last,  and  was 
made  from  right  to  left. 
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TRUTH 
The    Evening    Globe,    Hagerstown, 
M.I.,  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the    commencement    exercises    held    at 

Columbia  College  on  June  27.  Tin- 
school  this  year  had  an  enrollment  of 
234  and  closed  one  of  the  most  success- 
Fill  years  in   its  history. 

President  S.  M.  Funk,  in  delivering 
his  address,  emphasized  the  value  of 
truth,  which  seems  to  be  so  greatly 
disregarded  today  almost  everywhere. 
Part  of  his  address  follows: 

"There  are  two  forces  in  life  that  bid 
for  vour  services  —  Falsehood  and 
Truth. 

"Falsehood  promises  success  on  the 
principles  of  sham  and  bluff.  But  it  is 
a  success  that  will  sear  your  conscience 
and  blight  your  life.  Falsehood 
takes  the  easy  road  with  victory  at 
any  cost,  but  it  is  a  victory  that  causes 
truthful  men  to  frown  upon  it  in  honest 
indignation.  Falsehood's  claim  is  easy 
money,  a  fat  position,  prosperity,  friend- 
ships, pleasures  and  liberties. 
Truth  Always  Prevails 

"Truth  leads  over  a  solid  road  to  an 
eternal  reward  by  way  of  a  noble  life, 
unselfish  service  to  the  best  interest 
of  man  wrought  out  by  the  guidance  of 
a  clear  and  sensitive  conscience. 

"I  charge  you  to  choose  the  latter, 
for  out  of  truth  grow  beauty  and 
strength  of  character.  Truth  is  a  gen- 
erator of  power,  action  and  courage. 

"  'Safety  First'  is  a  good  motto  if  not 
harnessed  to  a  lie,  but  safety  harnessed 
to  a  lie  is  the  unsafest  guide  to  true 
usefulness  that  I  know. 

"You  may  always  be  absolutely  sure 
of  one  thing,  no  matter  under  what 
circumstances;  a  lie  is  never  justifiable 
r.or  is  anything  that  amounts  to  a  lie 
ever  allowable. 

"Action  speaks  louder  than  words. 
Conduct  shows  that  many  people  are 
but  little  concerned  about  truth.  De- 
ceptions, trickeries,  make-shifts  and 
intellectual  juggleries  are  resorted  to, 
to  gain  advantage,  and  truth  is  driven 
from  the  conscience  as  an  enemy  to 
success. 

"If  truth  were  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  realm  of  conscience,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  put  persons  on  oath  as 
a  precaution  in  obtaining  truthful 
statements  from  them.  So  much  have 
we  become  to  depend  upon  an  oath  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  speaker  is  telling  the 
truth  that  we  presume  to  question  the 
truthfulness  of  a  statement  except  that 
it  is  made  under  oath. 

"The  excuses  made  by  many  people 
for  not  telling  the  truth  except  under 
oath  may  be  plausible  but  they  are 
never  justifiable.  It  is  far  easier  to 
vary  from  the  truth  than  to  be  invari- 
ably truthful. 

"To  be  truthful  at  all  times  is  costly; 
it  may  cost  the  loss  of  money,  position, 
friendship,  popularity,  liberty  and  even 
life.  Hence,  the  temptation  to  be 
untruthful  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Excuses  to  evade  the  truth  will  loom 
up,  stifle  the  conscience  and  champion 
the  right   to  be   victorious   at  any   cost. 

"Truth     is     unsurpassed     excellence. 


The  above  elaborate  cover  design  was  produced  by  O.  E.  Hovis,  of  Mass.   Mutu 
Co.,   Springfield.   Mass.     The  color  work  on  the  original  was  beautiful. 


majesty,  authority  and  is  a  powerful 
inventive  to  the  possessor  of  a  sensi- 
tive conscience,  not  to  be  idle  or  given 
to  pleasures  of  evil  tendencies,  but  to 
be  alert  and  progressive  in  opposing 
and  suppressing  all  things  that  are 
under  the  surface,  deceptive  and  de- 
structive if  permitted  to  exist. 

"If  the  truth  is  in  you,  you  have  no 
excuse  for  not  opposing  wrong  by 
exerting  your  energies  in  warfare 
against  unfair  methods,  false  theories 
and  destructive  motives  infesting  the 
human  family  in  order  that  a  non- 
productive life  of  ease  may  be  lived 
under  a  veneered  cover  of  good  citi- 
zenship. To  compromise  with  this 
sort  of  falsehood  or  make  any  terms 
with  it  which  will  permit  its  continu- 
ance, is  to  fall  short  of  your  duty,  sear 
your  conscience,  and  slip  from  the 
high  plane  of  truth  into  the  mire  of 
falsehood. 

"For  a  time  we  may  not  seem  to  lose 
prestige,    character    and    usefulness    by 


making  false  statements,  indulging  in 
deceptions,  playing  the  game  of  deceit 
in  order  to  feast  our  selfishness  in  an 
idle  life  of  banqueting  and  pleasures. 
But  past  history  contradicts  such  an 
assumption,  the  penalty  of  falsehood 
is  death  to  conscience  and  a  dead  con- 
science means  a  destructive  life  which 
must  end  in  destruction. 

"But  truth  bring  the  greatest,  most 
solid,  most  abiding,  most  satisfying  re- 
turns to  the  life  which  it  permeates. 

"All  people  whose  conscience  is  not 
dead  or  perverted  agree  that  truth  is 
imperative  and  immutable;  should  be 
honored  and  obeyed;  lived  for,  toiled 
for,  and,  if  necessary,  died  for." 

Richard  D.  Andrew,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  writes  a  very  skillful  ornamental 
hand  for  one  who  is  not  following  pen- 
manship professionally.  He  has  a  deep 
love  for  fine  penmanship,  which  ac- 
counts for  his  success  in  handling  the 
pen. 
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Clara  Coffeen,  who  recently  completed 
a  course  of  study  in  The  Peoples  Col- 
lege, Kansas  City,  Missouri,  which  is 
conducted  by  M.  N.  Bunker,  the  well 
known  contributor  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  and  other  maga- 
zines, has  been  engaged  as  principal  of 
the  shorthand  department  of  the  Platte 
Valley  Commercial  College,  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebr.,  Mr.  Potter,  President. 


The  Detroit  Times  of  June  18,  carried 
the  photograph  of  Miss  Lola  Maclean 
on  its  first  page,  with  an  article,  part 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "Miss  Maclean 
who  is  the  chief  instructor  in  shorthand 
at  the  Detroit  Commercial  College, 
won  first  place  in  the  Gregg  shorthand 
contest,  word  from  New  York  City 
said  today.  She  will  receive  a  $100 
check  and  a  pennant  as  the  world's 
champion  shorthand  instructor." 

Miss  Maclean  is  the  daughter  of  R. 
J.  Maclean,  the  well-known  commercial 
teacher  and  president  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  College. 


The  Davenport  Business  Institute  and 

the  McLachlan  Business  University, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  merged 
into  the  Davenport-McLachlan  Insti- 
tute, forming  a  $100,000  corporation. 
This  we  consider  another  important 
step  for  the  advancement  of  commer- 
cial education.  The  school  is  under  the 
management  of  M.  E.  Davenport, 
president,  A.  E.  Howell,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Herbert  M.  Heaney,  vice- 
president.  This  institution  with  the 
good  will  of  the  two  former  schools, 
the  large  amount  of  capital,  and  the 
three  men  back  of  it  is  well  equipped 
to  render  a  very  valuable  service. 


Mr.  S.  G.  Edgar,  a  former  student  of 
the  Zanerian,  who  was  for  several 
years  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Massillon,  Ohio,  High 
School,  is  now  Assistant  Cashier  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company,  Massillon, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Edgar  states  in  his  letter 
that  while  he  is  no  longer  in  school 
work  actively,  he  still  has  a  great  in- 
terest in  it,  since  he  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Massillon  Board  of  Education. 


The  Texas  Business  College,  Wea- 
therford,  Texas,  T.  H.  Gatlin  proprie- 
tor, recently  opened  a  companion 
school  in  Munday,  Texas.  The  new 
institution  was  opened  with  a  very  sat- 
isfactory enrollment.  Professor  T.  L. 
Tyson  has  charge  of  the  work  in  Mun- 
day. The  new  school  was  secured  for 
Munday  through  the  activity  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Wilson  is  secretary.  Mr. 
Gatlin  reports  fine  prospects  for  the 
new  institution,  which  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  very  finest  agricul- 
tural sections  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gatlin  is 
well  known  as  a  commercial  school 
proprietor,  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  energy  and  enterprise  he  is 
showing  in  commercial  school  work  in 
the  Lone  Star  state. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  school 
catalogs  that  we  have  received  for  a 
long  while  recently  came  from  the 
Roanoke  National  Business  College, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  of  which  institution  E. 
M.  Coulter  is  President  and  M.  A. 
Smythe  Vice  President.  It  contains 
numerous  interesting  illustrations  and 
such  information  as  prospective  pupils 
might  wish.  Surely  here  is  a  catalog 
that  will  not  soon  be  thrown  away. 
The  men  back  of  the  Roanoke  National 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
they  are  achieving,  as  is  clearly  re- 
flected in  this  catalog. 


Above  we  present  T.  C.  Patterson, 
who  has  succeeded  in  winning  the 
Business  Educator  Professional  Certi- 
ficate — ■  the  certificate  which  causes 
many  to  burn  midnight  oil. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  been  teaching  for 
13  years,  six  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  Iowa,  and  seven  in  the  Brown's 
Business  College.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  Business  College, 
where  he  received  penmanship  instruc- 
tions under  J.  D.  Rice,  the  well-known 
penman  who  uses  the  B.  E.  in  his 
classes.  Mr.  Patterson  states:  "I  have 
done  considerable  engrossing  and  pen- 
work  which  has  paid  me  in  dollars  and 
cents  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  my 
penmanship  and  commercial  course, 
and  this  has  been  done  outsdie  of  regu- 
lar work.  It  will  more  than  pay  anyone 
to  study  penmanship,  as  it  creates  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  be- 
come well  balanced  in  other  subjects." 
Mr.  Patterson  is  now  with  the  Brown's 
Business  College,  Decatur,  111. 

The  B.  E.  Professional  is  a  splendid 
recommendation  for  anyone.  It  stands 
for  perseverance,  effort  and  skill.  Who 
will  be  the  next  to  win  it? 


B.  L.  Gumm,  principal  of  Reedsville 
Junior  High  School,  Reedsville,  W. 
Va.,  is  securing  very  fine  results  in 
penmanship.  66%  of  his  students  in 
the  Senior  classes  won  High  School 
Certificates.  Mr.  Gumm  writes  a  very 
strong  business  hand,  and  also  can  do 
very  well  in  ornamental  writing.  Mr. 
Gumm  is  working  for  the  Professional 
Certificate  —  another  teacher  who  is 
doing  his  level  best  to  give  his  pupils 
the  best  possible. 


Mr  .G.  G.  Craig,  penmanship  instructor 
in  the  Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School  and  Teachers'  College,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  is  quite  a  penman- 
ship enthusiast  and  result  getter.  We 
have  some  specimens  before  us  sub- 
mitted for  the  professional  certificate 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  we  have 
ever  received  from  a  Normal  School 
teacher.  Mr.  Craig  also  enclosed  a  re- 
production of  his  engrossing  which  is 
quite  effective  and  well  arranged.  Mr. 
Craig  is  not  only  able  to  execute  fine 
Business,  Ornamental  Penmanship  and 
Engrossing,  but  secures  excellent  re- 
sults from  students.  Forty-nine  of  his 
students  won  certificates  in  penman- 
ship. Let  us  see  more  such  high  class 
work  from  Normal  School  instructors. 


A  large  pen  drawing  bv  D.  W.  Hoff,  Meadv 
is  so  full  of  action  and  life  and  so  many  have  ex 
in  the  original,  that  we  have  decided  to  pass  it 


e.  Pa..  Commercial  College.  This  drawing 
essed  their  appreciation  of  the  skill  displayed 
;  to  our  readers. 
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MENTAL    MEANDERINGS 
(Continued  from  page   17) 

lias  worked  out  the  following  program 
which  is  guaranteed  to  "deliver  the 
goods".  Of  course,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  follow  all  the  directions. 
Any  one  of  them  will  probably  do  the 
work : 

Spend  all  the  money  you  earn.  Frit- 
ter away  your  leisure  time.  Wear  a 
scowl  instead  of  a  smile.  Cultivate  the 
put-it-off  habit.  Disregard  small  or 
large  obligations.  Never  see  any  good 
in  other  people.  Choose  bad  or  ignor- 
ant companions.  Put  your  trust  in 
luck.  Scoff  at  system  and  take  things 
easy.  Cut  the  corners  of  the  "square 
deal".  Let  jour  natural  inclinations 
rule  you.  Nurse  resentment  at  other 
people's  success.  Don't  bother  with 
savings  banks.  Be  careless  of  your 
personal  appearance.  Choose  no  fixed 
goal  of  ambition.  Be  careless  of  de- 
tails and  responsibilities.  Lose  self- 
control;  clog  your  mind  with  hate. 
Regard  your  work  as  a  bore;  don't 
study  it.  Indulge  the  feeling  that  you 
"know  it  all".  Have  no  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

If  you  find  trouble  in  carrying  out 
the  foregoing  program,  it  may  be  that 
Nature  did  not  intend  you  for  a  failure 
and  that  you  would  better  give  it  up. 


Miss  Sarah  G.  Crawford  of  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Continua- 
tion School. 

Miss  M.  Jessie  Hickman,  last  year  with 
the  Memphis,  Texas,  High  School,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  State  Teachers'  College, 
Nacogdoches,  Texas. 


Mr.   Dennis  stood  at  the  top  of  the  profession  as  a  flourisher 
masterful  specimens  will  appear  in  future  numbers  of  th< 


photograph  of  the  large  and  enthusiastic  class  in  Zaner  Method  Handwriting  which  was  conducted  at  the  North  Carolina  College 
rreensboro.  North  Carolina,  this  summer.  The  arrow  in  the  picture  points  to  Miss  Olive  Mellon,  Supervisor  of  Writing.  McKees- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  who  directed  the  handwriting  work  during  the  first  term.  Another  very  large  class  enrolled  for  the  second  term  with  Miss 
Audrey  Douglas  as  director. 
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A  very  fine  lesson  on  flourishing  the  main  strokes  of  a  bird  by  W.  E.  Dennis.     Study  the  curve, 
grace    and    action.      A    little    practice   on    these    strokes    will    increase    your    skill    with    the    pen. 


James  P.  Kerr,  recently  with  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of 
Mississippi,  si  now  teaching  commer- 
cial work  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Univer- 
sity. 

Miss  Adelle  Canterbury  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
Montpelier    Seminary,    Montpelier,    Vt. 

Miss  Ida  Nickel  of  Hebron,  Neb.,  has 
been  elected  to  teach  commercial  work 
in  the  Lead,  S.  D.,  High  School. 

Miss  Rosella  A.  Cole,  recently  with  the 
Selma,  N.  C  High  School,  is  now 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the  High 
School  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Florence  Culhane  of  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Middle- 
boro,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Frank  L.  Hiller  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Drake  Business  School  at 
Patterson,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Andrew,  recently  with  Blair's 
Business  College,  Colorado  Springs,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Brown's 
Business    College,    Davenport,    Iowa. 

Miss  Mildred  E.  Goodwin  of  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Kimball  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Miss  Lois  Williams  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
<  freeley,  Colo. 

Miss  Rhoda  M.  Silliman,  last  year  with 
tin1  McCann  School  at  Reading,  Pa., 
is  now  teaching  shorthand  and  type- 
writing in  the  Scranton-Lackawanna 
Business   College,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Arthur  E.  Schoener,  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  of  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Catherine  Drury,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in   the   Peekskill,   X.   Y.,   High   School. 

Stanley  Boomer  of  Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
is  the  new  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Detroit,  Minn.,  High 
School. 

J.  L.  Ellis,  formerly  of  New  Castle,  Pa., 
has  been  elected  to  head  the  Commer- 
cial Department  in  the  Warren,  Pa., 
High  School. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Warren,  recently  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Barre,  Mass., 
High  School,  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  in  the  Walpole,  Mass.,  High 
School  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Uvinza  C.  Dailey,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Sellersville,   Pa.,   High  School. 

Miss  Ruth  McE'ree  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Shef- 
field, Pa.,  High  School. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Coleman,  recently  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Sheffield,  Pa.,  has  accepted  a  position 
for  the  coming  year  to  teach  in  the 
Kane,   Pa.,   High   School. 

Miss  Edna  L.  Grant,  recently  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Bangor,  Me.,  High 
School,  has  been  elected  for  similar 
work  in  the  Lexington,  Mass.,  High 
School. 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

ieod  keif. addressed  postal  for  criticism,  and  stamps 
for  return  of  specimens. 

Lettering  and  Soft,  pleasing  and  ef- 
Pen  Drawing  fective  pen  drawing  is 
the  result  of  careful 
study  and  practice.  There  are  many 
so-called  styles  of  pen  technique  as  one 
will  see  as  he  peruses  the  newspapers, 
magazine,  and  trade  catalogues,  all 
styles  being  adaptable  to  certain  pur- 
poses, including  illustration,  cartoon- 
ing, portraiture,  and  general  commer- 
cial work. 

Lay  off  design  with  attention  to 
masses  and  form,  making  a  careful 
pencil  drawing  with  color  values  sug- 
gested. Do  not  slight  your  pencil 
drawing  and  take  the  chance  of  spoil- 
ing your  design,  when  you  come  to  ink- 
ing; the  only  way  to  produce  strong, 
vigorous  pen  work  is  to  make  an  ac- 
curate pencil  drawing  giving  special 
attention  to  form,  balance  and  color 
tones,  as  this  will  enable  you  to  work 
with  more  freedom  in  the  handling, 
and  to  attain  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, generally  speaking. 

These  roses  are  based  on  the  natural 
forms  and  modified  to  suit  the  decora- 
tive scheme  of  the  design. 

Use  Zanerian  ink,  a  fine  pen  for 
treating  the  color  tones  of  roses,  a  No. 
5  broad  pen  for  background  and  dark- 
est tones  in  leaves,  good  quality  pasted 
bristol  or  heavy  drawing  paper;  use  the 
best  materials  obtainable,  as  you  can 
not  afford  to  use  cheap  materials  at 
any  price. 

Do  not  employ  a  "slap  dash"  method 
of  pen  handling,  but  on  the  other  hand 
add  each  line  with  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  desired  effect.  Speed  can  be  at- 
tained by  practice  and  experience.  Note 
very  carefully  the  bold  relief  given  the 
roses  by  using  spots  of  color  and  heavy 
lines  on  the  leaves  directly  under  the 
petals  of  the  roses.  Again  observe  the 
light,  airy  effect  of  the  leaves  and  roses 
at  top,  and  study  the  line  treatment  of 
the  leaves  that  fade  away  into  the  solid 
black  background  below  initial  "A". 

The  alphabet  is  adaptable  to  pen  or 
brush  work,  and  is  a  very  good  letter 
for  general  window-cards.  Do  not  out- 
line the  letters  wiht  pencil,  but  simply 
suggest  the  form  by  a  single  pencil  line, 
then  write  the  letters  with  a  No.  2 
broad  pen.  exercising  care  to  have  the 
letters  exactly  vertical.  These  letters 
were  retouched  a  very  little,  and  the  re- 
lief lines  added  with  a  fine  pen.  The 
relief  line  is  often  added  in  nale,  col- 
ored inks,  and  the  effect  is  quite  pleas- 
ing for  window-cards. 

"Brown's  Alphabets"  shows  another 
style  of  finish  which  is  not  common  to 
say  the  least,  but  rather  attractive  just 
the   same.     Trv  it. 


O.  H.  Keeler  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  Brown's  Busi- 
ness College,  St.  Louis. 
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Miss  Mary  G.  Eachus  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Meyersdale,  Pa., 
High   School. 

M.  F.  Denise,  for  several  years  Man- 
ager of  the  McLachlan  Business  Insti- 
tute, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  a  new 
teacher    with    Rider    College,   Trenton, 

N.  J. 

Miss  Ruth  Briggs,  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduation  class  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  Wis., 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  at 
Munhall,  Pa.,  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Roberta  J.  Van  Der  Kar,  for  the 

last  few  years  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Windom,  Minn.,  High  School,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Belle  Fourche,  S.  D. 

Herman  L.  Boyle,  last  year  teacher  in 
the  School  of  Commerce  of  Upsala 
College,  Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  to  teach  in  the  Senior 
High  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the 
coming  year. 

Miss  Thelma  H.  Reed,  recently  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Brandon,  Vt., 
High  School,  will  teach  the  coming 
year  in  the   Islip,  N.  Y.,   High  School. 


Miss  Josephine  Eshelman  of  Franklin, 
Pa.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Franklin  High  School. 
Miss  Aubrey  M.  Plaisted,  for  the  last 
few  years  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  High  School,  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  High  Schol  at  Hallowell,  Me. 
Rodney  P.  Wing,  for  several  years 
with  the  Lincoln  Business  College, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  with  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

C.  A.  Storer,  for  several  years  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  Bay 
Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  School,  Boston. 

Ralph  R.  Leuf,  for  several  years  head 
of  the  Commercial  work  of  Dickinson 
Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently accepted  a  position  with  the 
Packard  Commercial  School,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Carmalita  Clark,  recently  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Lynnbrook, 
Long  Island,  High  School,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in 
the  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  High  School  the 
coming  year. 


Miss  Gladys  A.  Skinner,  a  member  of 
this  year's  graduating  class  of  the  In- 
diana, Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  is  to 
teach  in  the  Warren,  Pa.,  High  School 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Farber,  teacher  in  the  Stray- 
er's  Business  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  submitted  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  Business  Penmanship  and 
Ornamental  Penmanship  which  meas- 
ures up  to  the  required  standard  for 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  Pro- 
fessional Certificate.  Mr.  Farber  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  his  excellent 
penmanship.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
publish  some  of  Mr.  Farber's  work 
later. 


A  report  of  the  results  of  the  2nd 
Annual  Championship  Contest  of  the 
Interstate  Typist  Association  held  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  17th,  shows 
that  the  Argentine  Kansas  City  High 
School  won  first  place  in  each  of  the 
five  events.  Mr.  C.  G.  Brink,  the  type- 
writing instructor,  has  developed  su- 
perior technic,  and  states  that  the  Ar- 
gentine High  School  has  won  in 
twenty-two  contests  and  has  never  lost 
in  any  contest.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  instructor  and  the  students. 


Many  penmen  have  flourished  "The  Bounding  Stag",  but  no  one  ever  produced  a  more  charming  one  than  the  above  by  W.  E.  Dennis.  Ev 
though  flourishing  is  not  as  popular  today  as  in  days  gone  by,  and  even  though  not  as  high  prices  are  paid  for  flourishes  as  for  lettering  a 
engrossing,  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty,  the  above  is  hard  to  beat.    We  just  can't  help  admiring  it,  and  wish  there  had  been  more  men  like  Denn 
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L.  H.  Butters,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is 
teaching  this  year  in  the  Consolidated 
High  School  at  Morley,  Iowa. 
Carl  Townsend,  a  graduate  of  the  1924 
class  of  Ohio  University,  is  now  teach- 
ing commercial  work  in  the  High 
School  at  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Miss  Evelyn  Coughlin,  recently  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship  in  Ancon,  Canal 
Zone,  has  accepted  a  position  as  travel- 
ing instructor  with  the  A.  N.  Palmer 
Company. 

Miss  ..Evelyn  Brown  of  Freeport, 
Maine,  has  been  elected  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  in  the  High  School  at 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
George  B.  McCowen,  recently  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Commerce  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  at  Laramie. 
Miss  Mildred  Bennett  is  a  new  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Steger  of  Steger,  111., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  in  the 
Florida  State  College  for  Women  at 
Tallahassee. 

Miss  J.  Gordon  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Passaic,  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

Leonard  H.  Tinker,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Ohio  University,  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  Charlotte  Hall  Academv, 
Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 
Miss  Amanda  Hagenstein  is  a  new 
shorthand  teacher  in  t  he  Littleford 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Miss  Helen  M.  C.  Hickey,  last  year 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Business  College,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Junior  High  School  at 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Miss  Georgia  Reid,  last  year  shorthand 
teacher  in  Dickinson  Seminar}-,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  similar  work  in  the  Linden, 
N.  J.,  High  School. 

Miss  E.  Virginia  Grant,  formerly 
President  of  The  Washington  School 
for  Secretaries,  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  with  the  Stewart  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Messrs.  John  T.  Waldron  and  Henry 
W.  Pope  are  two  new  commercial 
teachers  in  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Katherine  Goodwin,  last  year 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  High  School,  will  teach  during 
the  coming  year  in  Nasson  Institute, 
Springvale,   Maine. 

Miss  Hattie  Campbell  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  Reidsville,  N.  C, 
High  School. 

Miss  Josephine  Bryan  and  Mr.  David 
R.  Santos  are  two  new  teachers  in  the 
Washington  Business  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  Esther  Hollen  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Cambria  Busi- 
ness College,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Miss  Pearl  P.  Megel  of  Reading,  Pa., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
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A  product  of  the  Dennis  &  Baird  Studio.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  high 
class  work  executed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  W.  E.  Dennis.  At  the 
present  time  a  revised  edition  of  the  book,  Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets 
and  Engrossing,  is  on  the  press.  In  it  are  a  number  of  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  modern  engrossing  by  Mr.  Dennis,  which  will  appear  in  the 
B.  E.  in  the  near  future. 


Miss  Emma  Wheeler,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  will  teach  the  coming  year  in 
her  home  town  of  Hardwick,  Vermont. 
Miss  Ethel  V.  Crosier,  recently  with 
the  Coleman  National  Business  Col- 
lege, Newark,  N.  J.,  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition to  teach  in  the  Kinyon  Commer- 
cial School,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey!    Obedience  Is  Gold! 

"You  should  let  otherB  see  your  work  and 
receive  inspiration  trom  it."  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
You  should  do  your  part,  too!  See  by  your- 
self and  be  inspired.  Send  45  cts.  for  one 
dozen  written  cards  and  a  specimen  for 
Ok,  your  scrap  book.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
[•"  just  drop  me  a  card  and  I  shall  refund  your 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE  My  course  in  Ornamental 
Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Cxpart  Pin'min,  2051 
N.  L«k.  Ave,  Paaad.no.  Cal. 

PENMANSHIP  MADE  EASY 

A  Complete  Teacher 
The  Most  Comprehei 
on  Teaching  and  Acquiring  the  Art  ever  poblisbed.  It 
contains  thousands  of  practical  suggestions,  cautioriB, 
illy  practical  book 

iecount  prices  for 
_.  Order  your  copy  TODAY. 
Address.  H.  M.  MILL,  Supervisor  of  Penmamhip, 
Columbia,  8.  C.    Box  72S. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pan 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  A  sent, 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthty  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  department!  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 


JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N,  4th  St.  Philadelphia.  Fa. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 

Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our   readers    to   dete 


Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Busi- 
ness, by  Walter  Dill  Scott.  Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  364 
pages. 

Professor  Wallter  Dill  Scott,  who  has  made 
important  contributions  to  the  psychology  of 
advertising,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  business  efficiency,  and  the  result  is  an 
interesting  volume  entitled  "'Increasing  Human 
Efficiency  in  Business."  As  the  various  in- 
strumentalities for  increasing  human  efficiency, 
Professor  Scott  considers  in  successive  chap- 
ters imitation,  competition,  loyalty,  concentra- 
tion ,    wages   and   pleasure. 

This  work  is  written  in  a  very  interesting 
and  popular  fashion.  The  volume  is  replete 
with  examples  of  the  methods  used  by  various 
business  houses  to  increase  the  efficincy  of  their 
employees,  all  of  which  are  extremely  sugges- 
tive. 

Mr.  Scott  covers  his  theme  in  an  exceedingly 
suggestive  and  interesting  way.  The  book  is 
calculated  to  make  the  reader  think  and  act 
for  himself,  and  no  book  can  do  better  than  that. 


Graded  Exercises  in  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting,  in  two  parts,  by  Nathan- 
iel Filfus  and  Nathaniel  Robinson. 
Published  by  the  Oxford  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  136 
pages. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  many  text  books; 
after  a  study  of  the  views  expressed  by  numer- 
ous tachers  of  bookkeeping  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools ;  and  from  their  own  long 
and  varied  experience  as  teachers  of  commercial 
subjects,  the  authors  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  drill  book  such  as  the  GRADED 
EXERCISES  IN  B  QO  KKEEPI  XG  AND 
ACCOUNTING  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
equipment  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  the  authors  have  provided 
a  book  that  supplies  not  only  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  problems  for  the  average  pupil  but  also 
an  adequate  number  of  drill  exercises  to  enable 
the  brighter  students  to  master  more  than  the 
prescribed  minimum   of  work. 


Financing   a    Business,    by    Joseph    M. 
Regan.      Published    by    LaSalle    Ex- 
tension University,  Chicago,   Illinois. 
Flexible   binding,  362  pages. 
This    book    is    not    an    abstract    treatise    on 
finance   but    is    rather    a    presentation    of    sound 
and    dependable    methods    based    on    exhaustive 
research   that   will   assist    the   business  man   to   a 
fuller   understanding   of   the  financial   side   of   his 
business   and  at   the    same    time    enable    him    to 
simplify   the  problems  and   to  avoid   the   pitfalls 
'that   are   arising   constantly. 


GRAND  HALF-PRICE  OFFER! 
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LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 


Relative  Frequency  of  English  Speech 
Sounds,  by  Godfrey  Dewey,  A.B., 
ED.M..  author  of  Personal  Short- 
hand, Demotic  Shorthand,  etc.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Cloth 
cover,    148  pages. 

The  object  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence,  in  good 
English,  as  written  and  spoken  today,  of  the 
various  simple  sounds  and  commoner  sound 
combinations  —  syllables  and  words  —  of  the 
English  language. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosaar,  Illuminator  and  Oestgnar 
Scranlon  Real  Ellala  Bldg..       SCBJKION,   M, 


Light  and  Color  in  Advertising  and 
Merchandising,  by  M.  L'uckiesh. 
Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany. New  York.  Cloth  cover,  267 
pagi  - 

In  this  new  book  Mr.  Luckiest]  pre- 
sents  a   popular   practical    treatment    of 


the  selling  power  of  light  and  color, 
and  shows  how  these  wonderful  tools 
can  be  used  to  move  merchandise 
through  magazine  advertising,  posters, 
billboards,  show-windows,  distinctive 
shops,  stores,  electric  signs  and  other 
channels. 

Years  of  research  and  analysis  by 
the  author  has  yielded  a  mass  of  data 
which,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  co- 
ordinated for  the  use  of  the  advertis- 
ing specialist,  the  commercial  artist, 
the  color  printer,  the  merchandiser,  the 
architect,  the  interior  decorator,  the 
lighting  specialist,  the  display  man,  the 
window  trimmer,  the  manufacturer  and 
many  others.  Light  and  color  are 
silent,  inexpensive,  powerful  salesmen 
that  should  not  be  ignored  by  any  one 
engaged  in  business. 


Advertising  Campaigns,  by  Harry  Tip- 
per and  George  French.  Published 
by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
New  York.  Cloth  cover,  433  pages. 
The  authors  of  this  work  present  this 
book  to  the  advertising  world  to  aid 
and  to  guide  students  and  young  exe- 
cutives over  the  pitfalls  of  inefficient 
organization.  The  book  covers  "Ad- 
vertising Campaigns"  and  under  this 
heading  are  discussed  market  analysis, 
that  necessary  preliminary  to  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  the  planning  of  the 
campaign,  and  its  operation  and  hand- 
ling. Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  examples  drawn  from  the  prac- 
tice of  successful  advertisers,  and  the 
book  closes  with  a  thorough  story  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  campaigns 
of  recent  years. 


Principles  of  Business,  by  Charles   \V. 
Gerstenberg,  Ph.B..  T.  D.     Published 
by  Prentice-Hall,   New  York.     Flex- 
ible binding,  821  pages. 
This  book   covers   every   step   in   the 
development    of    a    business    from    the 
time  the  idea  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
conceived  until  the  product  is  success- 
fully   marketed.       It    explains     how    a 
company  is  financed  at  its  organization 
and   during  its   operation,   its   manage- 
ment, and  provides  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  other  phases  of  industry. 

Among  the  Chapter  Headings  of 
Special  Interest:  Forms  of  Business 
Enterprises,  Financing,  Management, 
Wages  and  Wage  Systems,  Control  of 
Labor,  Purchasing,  Selling,  Advertis- 
ing, Traffic,  Foreign  Trade,  Credit. 
Forcasting  Business  Conditions,  Bank- 
ing, Exchange,  Principles  of  Account- 
ing, Financial  Statement,  Cost  Ac- 
counting, and  many  other  topics. 


The  Business  Letter- Writer's  Manual, 
by  Charles  Edgar  Buck,  B.  B.  A. 
Published  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
232  pages. 

If  you  wish  to — Begin  a  letter  Force- 
fully, close  a  letter  resultfully,  cut  out 
the  fatal  deadwood,  make  every  word 
count,  use  20th  century  letter  forms. 
and  if  you  wish  to  do  a  hundred  other 
things  that  will  place  your  letter-writ- 
ing in  a  class  by  itself,  this  book  will 
help  you  to  accomplish  these  very 
things. 
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Making  Letters  Pay,  by  Edward  H. 
Schulze.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  2<<\   \ 

This  hook  is  designed  to  guide  busi- 
•-  concerns  wishing  their  business 
correspondence  to  do  100  per  cent 
justice-  to  their  product  or  proposition. 
The  information  it  gives,  and  as  a  ser- 
vice lias  rendered,  applies  to  firms  sell- 
ing anything  from  heavy  power  plant 
or  factory  equipment,  where  sales  run 
into  five  figures,  down  to  safety  pins 
at  ten  cents  a  card.  Any  one  with  a 
good  product  or  proposition  will  find 
that  good  husiness  letters  will  help  to 
do  it  justice.  Basing  them  on  the  sim- 
ple principles,  plans  and  appeals  found 
in  this  book,  you  will  discover  that  you 
are  making  letters  pay.  As  you  use  a 
certain  combination  to  open  a  safe,  so 
this  book  can  open  for  you  an  unlimi- 
ted era  of  new  business,  better  collec- 
tions and  credits,  better  business  let- 
ters for  every  purpose.  It  is  a  business 
tool,  handy  as  the  ruler  on  your  desk, 
constructed  for  constant  use  and  refer- 
ence. 


than    the    serious    study    and    n 
which  arc   necessary  to  reduce   it   to  an 
approximate  science. 

It  is  the  work  of  this  book  or  author 
to  make  the  study  as  nearly  scientific 
as  possible,  explaining  hethods  that 
substitute  clean  and  accurate  analysis 
for  "hunch"  and  guesswork. 

Mr.  Wall  has  developed  the  possi- 
bilities of  statement-analysis  to  a  truly 
astonishing  degree.  His  work  has  been 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism 
of  leading  experts  of  practical  exper- 
ience in  many  lines  of  business.  It  is 
believed  to  represent  the  best  modern 
practice  as  well  as  to  contain  much 
that  is  new  and  pioneering.  It  is  rich 
in  forms  in  actual  use  by  established 
houses. 

As  collections  are  inextricably  in- 
volved in  credits,  ample  consideration 
and  many  suggestions  are  accorded  to 
this  phase  of  the  subject. 


Taxation:     The  People's   Business,   by 
Andrew    W.    Mellon.      Published    by 
The      Macmillan      Company,      New 
York.     Cloth   cover,  229  pages. 
In   this  book   Mr.    Mellon   gives   sim- 
ply and  concisely  not  only  the  facts  as 
to  the  Treasury's  program,  but  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  ideas  underlying  its 
policy   and    the    bearing   of    the    whole 
controversy     on     the     well-being     and 
prosperity  of  the  community.     He  dis- 
cusses Fundamental  Principles  of  Tax- 
ation; Treasury   Policies;  Revising  the 
Taxes;    Surtaxes,    Taxing    energy    and 
Initiative;    Estate    Taxes;    Benefits    of 
Tax    Reduction;    Tax-Exempt    Securi- 


Training  for  Power  and  Leadership,  by 
Grenville      Kleiser.        Published      by 
George    H.    Doran    Company,    New- 
York.     Cloth  cover,  383  pages. 
This    book    will    train    you    in    these 
vital  subjects:     How  to  organize  your 
personal  powers,  Developing  the  forces 
of   the    mind.    Essentials    of    successful 
salesmanship.     Cultivating     power     of 
suggestion,   Effective  speech  and  man- 
ners in   business.   How   to   read  men — 
Knowledge  of  human  nature.  Building 
will-power  —  Business  judgmnet,   De- 
veloping a  winning  personality. 

Also  practical  advice  in  doing  busi- 
ness by  mail,  advertising,  profits,  build- 
ing slf-confidence,  enlarging  your  abili- 
ties, clearing  your  mind  of  mental  rub- 
bish, planning  and  systematizing  your 
daily  life,  and  other  subjects  which 
make   for  personal  achievement. 

A  stimulating,  helpful,  inspiring 
book,  written  in  clear,  crisp,  interesting 
style,  designed  to  meet  the  practical 
needs  of  busy  men  and  women  for  self- 
advancement  in  anv  walk  of  life. 


Analytical  Credits,  by  Alexander  Wall. 

Published     by     the     Bobbs  -  Merrill 

Company.    Indianapolis,    Ind.      Cloth 

cover.     258  pages. 

There  is  no  magic  art  to  credit  grant- 
ing, as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
because  that  would  be  so  much  easier 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Standard  Business  Dictionary,  com- 
piled by  Julius  Spiegel,  M.  C.  S., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting.  Wil- 
mington University,  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Standard  Publsihing 
Company  of  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,  477  pages. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  sup- 
ply a  very  genuine  need  that  has  long 
existed,  for  information  of  a  technical 
or  professional  nature,  the  answers  to 
which  can  be  found  only  in  widely- 
scattered  sources.  In  rare  or  isolated 
cases  some  of  the  material  is  to  be  had 
in  printed  form,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  this  collection  of 
trade  terms  and  the  professional  ex- 
pressions and  colloquialisms  distinctive 
to  a  calling  or  vocation  has  never  been 
definitely  or  systematically  recorded. 
The  need  of  knowing  the  language  of 
the  other  man  in  business  is  nowadays 
a  real  one  if  intelligent  understanding 
and  a  more  effective  operation  of  busi- 
ness is  a  thing  considered  desirable. 
This  is  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  business  at  the  present  time  has 
become  a  highly  complicated  and  inter- 
related matter. 

Accounting  Principles  and  Practice,  in 

two  volumes,  bv  George  E.  Bennett. 
A.B..  LL.M.  Published  by  the  Bid- 
die  Business  Publications.  Inc., 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.  Cloth  cover, 
430  pages. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  set  fcrth  a 
fundamental  principle  to  the  end  that,  if  this 
principle  was  thoroughly  understood,  it  could 
be  recognized  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  might  be  encountered.  Like- 
wise, firmly  believing  that  practice  of  the 
proper  kind  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  cor- 
rect understanding  of  accounting  principles, 
and  that  such  practice  cannot  commence  too 
early  during  one's  course  of  study,  he  turned 
to  the  various  C.  P.  A.  examinations  as  pre- 
senting the  kind  of  material  that  should  be  used 
as  much  as  possible  in  this  practice  work.  The 
result  of  these  endeavors  is  contained  in  the 
present  volume  and  the  one  next  following, 
which  are  presented  as  a  complete  first  year 
course  in  accounting ;  the  first  volume  covers 
the  work  of  the  first  semester  and  the  second 
that  of  the  second  semester.  If  the  author  has 
in  any  way  simplified  for  a  beginner  a  few  of 
the  basic  principles  underlying  the  subject  of 
accounting,  he  will  not  believe  that  his  work 
has  been  in  vain.  In  his  own  classes,  he  has 
received  a  most  gratifying  response  from  the 
students  who  have  been  enrolled. 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
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ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
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longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
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ONE  HUNDRED 
WRITING  LESSONS 

By  H.    W.  FL1CK1NCER 

A  very  valuable  work  for  all  who  wish 
to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men -a  work  every  penmen  or  person 
interested  in  penmanship  should  have. 
Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  penmen 
and  teachers  of  America, 
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"WHEN    MY    SHIP    COMES    IN" 
By  George  A.  Meadows 

"When  my  ship  comes  in." 

You  have  heard  that  expression  hun- 
dreds of  times.  You  have  probably 
used  it  yourself. 

How  can  you  expect  your  ship  to 
come  in  if  you  never  send  one  out?  It 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  go  out 
with  it. 

Columbus  went  out  with  his  ship. 
If  he  hadn't  gone  out  with  it,  it  would 
not  have  come  in.  And,  incidentally, 
America  might  never  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  sent  out  his  ship 
— the  Ship  of  Fortune.  It  came  in 
laden  with  oil,  which  he  converted  into 
gold.  He  didn't  get  his  fortune  through 
luck  or  mere  accident.  He  planned, 
worked,  and  persevered. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  ship — The  Ship 
of  State — finally  came  in.  He  studied, 
labored,  and  persevered  in  the  face  of 
hardships  and  discouragement.  His 
ship  had  a  long  and  perilous  voyage, 
but  it  eventually  arrived  safely.  He 
became  the  nation's  greatest  "pilot," 
and  one  of  "the  world's  greatest  men." 

Every  successful  man  and  woman, 
every  one  whose  ship  has  come  in,  sent 
out  a  ship.  Your  ship  will  come  in 
some  day — provided  you  send  one  out 
— pay  the  price  of  success.  The  old 
"Ship  Success"  demands  that  you  do 
this.    But  it's  worth  it  many  times. 

After  all,  one's  ship  coming  in  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  success  ar- 
riving. Instead  of  waiting  for  it  to 
come  in,  you  must  make  your  prepara- 
tion in  advance  —  and  keep  working, 
persevering,  and  struggling.  Your 
ship  will  then  come  sailing  in  some 
day,  and,  incidentally,  you  will  have 
"arrived,"  too — and  all  will  be  safe. 

It's  entirely  up  to  you,  young  man, 
young  woman,  whether  your  ship  shall 
come  in  some  day.  Are  you  sending 
one  out? 


PENMANSHIP      HELPS      H.      M. 

VAUGHN   TO   SECURE  AN 

EDUCATION 

H.  M.  Vaughn  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Alabama.  His  educational  oppor- 
tunities during  his  early  youth  were 
very  limited.  At  the  age  of  11  one  of 
his  brothers  accidentally  shot  him 
while  hunting.  As  a  result  his  left  arm 
had  to  be  amputated. 

This  accident  instead  of  dimming  his 
hopes  showed  him  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing a  better  education,  and  he  de- 
cided at  that  time  to  be  a  lawyer.  He 
decided  to  go  to  the  city  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. His  brother,  who  has  been  like 
a  father  to  him,  paid  his  expenses  while 
attending  a  preparatory  school  in 
Montgomery.  Financial  assistance 
ceased  when  he  completed  his  high 
school  training.  While  taking  high 
school  work,  he  took  a  course  in  book- 
keeping during  one  of  his  summer  va- 
cations. This  enabled  him  to  secure  a 
position  as  an  instructor  in  a  business 
college     in     Nashville,     Tenn.       While 


H.  M.  VAUGHN 


there  he  took  a  special  course  in  busi- 
ness writing  under  the  instructor  at  the 
same  institution.  He  seemed  like  a 
hopeless  case  to  the  faculty,  who 
thought  he  never  would  become  a 
skillful  writer.  He,  however,  succeeded 
finally  in  reaching  the  required  stand- 
ard. 

After  teaching  bookkeeping  two 
years,  he  resigned  to  attend  the  Zaner- 
ian  College  to  master  penmanship,  in 
order  to  qualify  to  teach  this  subject 
while  pursuing  a  literary  course  in  col- 
lege. We  found  Mr.  Vaughn  a  very 
industrious  young  man.  The  loss  of 
his  left  arm  did  not  seem  to  be  a  handi- 
cap to  him  in  our  school,  for  he  suc- 
ceded  in  securing  a  Professional  Certi- 
ficate, and  has  since  that  time  contri- 
buted business  writing  to  the  Business 
Educator.  After  leaving  the  Zanerian, 
he  spent  two  years  in  the  literary  de- 
partment of  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  and  Vanderbilt  University 
at  Nashville,  preparatory  to  study- 
ing law  in  the  latter  university.  He 
worked  his  way  through  college  by 
writing  visiting  cards,  teaching  pen- 
manship in  a  business  college,  and  in 
Peabody  College  where  he  was  also 
assistant  bursar.  On  February  13, 
1924,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Tennessee 
bar  and  received  the  LL.B.  degree  of 
Vanderbilt  University  in  June.  He  is 
now  practicing  law  at  112  E.  17th  St., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

In  speaking  of  his  work  at  the  Zaner- 
ian Mr.  Vaughn  writes:  "In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Zanerian  is  the  foremost  pen- 
manship school  in  the  United  States. 
Any  person  who  desires  to  achieve 
success  as  a  writer  or  as  a  teacher  of 
penmanship,  I  sincerely  urge  to  attend 
the  Zanerian.  The  knowledge  acquired 
there  has  added  inestimable  happiness 
to  my  life." 
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WRITING    SUPERVISION    IN 
PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Landon 
(Part   of  an   address   delivered   to   the    N.    V. 
State   Teachers'   Association.) 

The  common  objective  of  the  class- 
room teacher  and  supervisor  is  the 
advancement  of  pupils.  Unity,  se- 
quence, completeness  of  instruction 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  each 
child  may  be  realized  through  super- 
vision. 

Helping  New  Teachers 

In  Binghamton  we  believe  "an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure".  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  sometimes  preceding  the 
opening  of  school,  Dr.  Kelly,  our 
Superintendent,  and  the  supervisors 
hold  a  three  day  teachers'  institute.  On 
pre-arranged  scheduled  time  each 
supervisor  meets  all  of  the  new  teach- 
ers of  each  grade  for  a  period  of  forty- 
five  minutes.  By  new  teachers  we 
mean  those  new  to  the  city  system  or 
those  teaching  a  grade  for  the  first 
time.  Outlines  and  helps  are  given  out, 
explained,  questions  answered,  and  the 
latest  methods  discussed.  During  the 
firt  six  weeks  each  new  teacher  is  vis- 
ited in  her  classroom  when  the  super- 
visor gives  a  model  lesson.  The  insti- 
tute for  the  other  teachers — those  ex- 
perienced in  the  grade  assigned  them — 
is  an  inspiration.  Methods  used  in 
preceding  terms  are  openly  discussed 
by  all,  new  method  are  advanced,  sug- 
gestion are  offered  for  achieving 
higher  goals,  and  a  mutual  feeling  of 
good  will  prevails. 

Cooperation  Necessary 
Cooperation  of  the  supervisors  is 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  for  success 
in  our  schools.  Each  supervisor,  while 
striving  zealously  for  his  or  her  own 
department,  recognizes,  works  for  and 
boosts  each  of  the  other  departments. 
Let  us  consider  the  primary  work 
first.  Each  supervisor  consults  with 
the  primary  supervisor  when  revising 
outlines,  suggesting  new  methods  or 
planning  work  of  any  kind.  She,  in 
turn,  cooperates  by  insisting  upon 
certain  specifications  in  the  different 
subjects.  For  instance,  in  English 
when  the  sentence  is  first  tought,  in- 
dentation is  insisted  upon  and  margins 
are  stressed.  When  the  first  written 
number  work  is  presented  the  same 
arrangement  is  given,  that  will  be  re- 
quired throughout  the  grades  by  the 
supervisor  of  mathematics.  The  pos- 
ture required  in  health  education  is 
maintained  in  all  written  work.  In 
writing,  the  primary  supervisor  gives 
invaluable  aid.  No  written  spelling 
lesson  receives  X,  the  perfect  mark,  if 
there  is  a  "marked  over"  letter,  an 
erasure,  or  if  the  letters  are  incor- 
rectly made.  No  written  arithmetic 
lesson  is  given  a  mark  of  X,  if  a  figure 
is  made  over  or  indistinct.  Perhaps 
you  are  saying  that  the  spelling  or 
arithmetic  is  correct  and  therefore  the 
mark  of  100%  is  justified.  We  feel 
that  a  mark  of  100%  represents  per- 
fection. Every  written  lesson  is  a 
writing  lesson.  Thus  we  grade  for 
both  writing  and  content,  giving  a  rat- 
ing of  E  for  papers  which  show  correct 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  LANDON 

While  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Landon  be- 
came interested  in  the  teaching  of  Pen- 
manship and  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
while  there.  Mrs.  Landon  then  took 
up  penmanship  by  correspondence,  and 
in  1916  she  attended  the  Zanerian  Col- 
lege. Following  her  graduation  from 
the  Zanerian  College  she  took  a  posi- 
tion as  Director  of  Penmanship  in  the 
Binghamton  Schools,  which  position 
she  still  holds.  Mrs.  Landon  possesses 
a  fine  personality,  has  a  keen  insight 
into  educational  matters  generally. 
These  qualities  have  enabled  her  to 
become  a  leader  in  her  chosen  field. 


spelling  or  arithmetic  but  which  show 
careless  or  inaccurate  writing.  Third 
grade  pupils  write  the  spelling  lesson 
in  note  books.  These  lessons  are  ex- 
amined by  the  primary  supervisor  and 
the  writing  supervisor  each  time  a  visit 
is  made.  Best  books  or  those  showing 
greatest  improvement  are  given  special 
recognition,  such  as  seals,  stamps,  etc. 
Progress  Booklets 

On  Friday,  each  week,  in  the  regular 
writing  period  all  pupils  above  the 
third  grade  are  given  memory  gems, 
choice  poetry  or  bits  of  literature. 
These  are  either  copied  or  dictated  and 
are  preserved  until  the  end  of  the  term. 
At  this  time  they  are  arranged  in  book- 
lets previously  designed  and  decorated 
in  the  drawing  periods.  The  drawing 
supervisor  suggests  and  inspects  these 
covers  that  each  booklet  may  repre- 
sent the  best  in  design  as  well  as  writ- 
ing. Later  on,  the  selections  found  in 
the  booklets  are  used  in  the  English 
work.  Whole  arm  movement  is  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  drawing  teachers 
in   blocking  out   or  sketching. 

Possibly  one  of  our  greatest  aids  to 
the  inexperienced  teacher  or  pupil  are 
the  English  and  mathematics  folders 
kept  by  each  pupil  from  the  Fourth  B 
through  the  Ninth  B  grades.  Once  or 
twice  a  month,  each  pupil  files  his  les- 
son, which  we  encourage  to  be  the  first 
draft.  We  try  to  eliminate  erasures, 
blots,  crossed  out  letters  and  words, 
making  each  pupil  feel  the  responsi- 
bility for  both  penmanship  and  content. 
Teachers  and  pupils  alike  examine  the 
folders  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
the  measure  of  progress.  A  new 
teacher,  seeing  carefully  written  papers 


from  the  preceding  term's  work,  tries 
at  least  to  maintain  that  excellence  and 
strives  to  prepare  just  as  well  for  the 
following  term.  The  folders  are  also 
reviewed  once  each  term  by  the  En- 
glish, mathematics  and  penmanship 
supervisors. 

High  School  Handwriting 

In  like  manner  writing  in  the  high 
school  is  followed  up.  On  a  given  date 
the  head  of  the  department  calls  for  a 
written  lesson  to  be  handed  in  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  writing.  These  papers  are 
given  to  the  writing  supervisor  who, 
after  examining  them  one  by  one,  ar- 
ranges a  conference  with  each  pupil  if 
his  writing  is  not  carefully  done.  Ex- 
tra help  is  given  these  pupils,  and 
many  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  writ- 
ing classes. 

Rhythm  in  Writing 

Probably  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  new  Penmanship  Records. 
The  set  consists  of  five  double-faced 
records  which  can  be  used  on  any 
machine  and  with  any  system  of  arm 
movement  writing.  The  letter  or  ex- 
ercise is  indicated  by  a  label  on  each 
record.  Correct  vocal  and  musical 
counts  for  all  capitals,  small  letters  and 
exercises.  A  penmanship  teacher  di- 
we  purchased  a  complete  set,  and 
demonstrations  were  given  in  each  of 
our  schools.  Additional  sets  were 
bought  this  fall  by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals. In  some  schools  where  several 
grades  assemble  in  one  room,  a  five 
minute  drill  is  given  during  the  opening 
exercises.  A  penmanshpi  teacher  di- 
rects the  lesson,  using  one  of  these 
records  while  the  other  teachers  assist 
the  pupils.  In  other  schools,  the 
records  are  loaned  for  a  week  to  the 
grade  making  the  greatest  progress  in 
penmanship  during  the  preceding 
month.  Pupils  enjoy  writing  with 
music.  The  count  is  correct,  the  melo- 
dies are  fascinating,  the  rhythm  is 
tempting;  all  of  which  make  the  writ- 
ing lesson  more  interesting. 
Classes  for  Teachers 

In  connection  with  our  Evening 
Schools,  a  Normal  Class  in  penmanship 
is  organized,  where  those  who  wish  it 
may  get  extra  help  in  their  own  hand- 
writing or  modern  methods  in  teach- 
ing. At  present  there  are  eighty-seven 
registered.  We  meet  once  a  week  in 
the  high  school  building.  Model  les- 
sons, ideas  exchanged,  blackboard 
writing,  rhythm  work,  discussions  are 
a  few  of  the  phases  of  such  classes. 
Certain  teachers  will  become  good 
writing  teachers  in  spite  of  us.  Most 
of  them  might  become  successful  if 
given  an  opportunity. 
Supervision   Should  Be   Harmonious 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  har- 
mony which  needs  to  exist  between  the 
supervisory  force  and  the  teaching 
body.  The  supervisor  should  be  one 
of  them — not  one  over  them.  It  is 
true  that  to  her  they  should  look  for 
real  educational  leadership,  but  her 
sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
problems,  her  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
all  should  be  so  evident  that  the  teach- 
ers feel  themselves  a  real,  vital  part  of 
a  big  whole. 
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A  skillful  business  card  by  H.  J.  Walter,   penman,   Winnipeg,   Can. 


Pnl.  QalA  A  centrally  located, 
1  K>\  OalC  wen  established,  re- 
liable teachers'  agency,  which  has  been 
doing  a  nice  business  over  a  term  of 
years.  Possession  November  1st  or 
later.  Address  Box  554,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


Whole  or  part  inter- 


Miss  Marie  A.  Watson,  for  several 
years  head  of  the  commercial  work  in 
the  High  School  at  Presque  Isle, 
Maine,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
for  the  coming  year  in  the  Torrington, 
Conn.,   High   School. 

Wendell  F.  Fogg  of  Eliot,  Maine,  is  a 
new  teacher  of  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Croft  of  Sumas.  Wash., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Havre,   Mont.,   High  School. 

Miss  Arvilla  Jarrett  of  Maxwell,  111.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at   Independence,   Kansas. 

Miss  Lois  J.  Reed  has  been  selected  to 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  the  High 
School  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  the 
coming  year. 


Miss  Alta  Santee,  a  recent  student  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  shorthand  in  one  of  the 
Des  Moines   High  Schools. 

Miss  Edith  I.  King  of  Manasquan.  N. 
J.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship  in  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J. 

Miss  Lois  J.  Wells  of  Greeley,  Colo., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  as  Ac- 
countant-Secretary of  the  Kamehame- 
ha  Girls  School,  Honolulu. 

I.  D.  Koehel  of  Juniata,  Pa.,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  Business  College. 

D.  W.  Ferrier,  recently  with  the  Troy, 
N.  V.,  School  of  Commerce,  is  a  new 
commercial   teacher   in   Bethlehem,   Pa. 


established,  and  well  equipped  business 
college  in  eastern  city  to  settle  estate. 
Fine  opportunity.  Write  today.  Box 
552,  care  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Are  You  Willing  to  Work? 

We  want  a  woman  or  a  man  who  can  teach 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Penmanship,  and 
kindred  subjects  who  is  willing  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  a  good  Business  School.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  much  money  to  invest.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  tor  the  right  person.  Send 
full  information  and  references  with  first  letter. 
Address  "OPPORTUNITY,"  care  Business 
Educator,   Columbus.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  A  business  college  in 
r\JS\  0/-\JL,C  Northwest.  Xo  competi- 
tion within  150  miles.  Good  equipment  for  80 
students.  Xo  debts.  Good  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  and  efficient  training.  Seventeenth  year 
in  same  building.  A  good  thing  for  man  and 
wife.  Living  quarters  included  with  steam  heat 
and  water.  Low  price  and  terms.  No  idlers 
apply.  Any  experienced  school  man  with  good 
references  can  get  a  bargain  here.  State  amount 
you  can  invest  if  as  represented.  Address  Box 
553,    care    Business   Educator,    Columbus.    Ohio. 


SOME  LONCER, 


SOME  LARGER, 
but  NONE  BETTER 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

-"The  Main  Entrance  to 
when  and  what  to  sell. 


touch  with  fasteit 
of  reliable  manufacturers — m 
previous   experience.      Fanr 


R.   C.   KING,  701L^eetrBTd°g!i,an   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A      PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  oar  im- 
R™e,i,Le"'rinB  PenB  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AM)  SHOW  CARD-*.  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.   OUTSIDE  OF   SCHOOL  HOURS.        Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 

Gl  Pens.  1  cnlorof  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1  00 
A%  PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  Pages  8x11. 
fj   1  ,.i— ,  .   i  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial   Pen  alphabets  fin- 

\K  '41  J     1    |__!         ai^a!    '.  .  «__  -      -        I       tor^!]S  .Marking  _and_Shaainj;_Pen,  prepaid. _0ne  Dolls 


ributors;    "brass 
iccessful  men  and 
year.     Special   combination   price  with 
Educator"  both  for  $2.25.    Sample  copy 
HOW  TO  SELL 
B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St..      Chicago.  Illinois 


Trade  Mark 


Catalogue  free. 


S.  E.LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


Fine  Penmanship  for  Bookkeeping.  Cor- 
respondence and  Penmanship  Texts.  Send 
copy  for   estimate. 


HIGH  GRADE 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ie  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Mafrnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
8  inch  plain,  each  36c:  8  inch  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain.  75c:  12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Diplomas  and 
Certificates. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Mentor.  Kentucky  A    J.  JOLLY.  Manger  412  Sycamore  St  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


■J 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND     MAINE 
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Miss  Ruth  A.  Alwood,  last  year  with 
Huntington,  End.,  College,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  to  teach  for  the  coming 
year  in  the  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Carolyn  Daggett,  a  member  of 
this  year's  graduating  class  of  Sim- 
mons College.  Boston,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a  secretarial  position  in  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Miss  Lila  I.  Bradley,  last  year  with  the 
Essex,  Conn.,  High  School,  will  teach 
the  coming  year  in  the  High  School  at 
Butler.  N.  J. 

J.  Raymond  Smith,  last  year  with 
Simpson  College.  Indianola,  Iowa,  is 
the  new  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment in  the  Newton,  Iowa,  High 
School. 

Miss  Reba  Eisenbrey,  recently  with 
King's  Business  College,  Raleigh,  N. 
C,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  in 
Wesley  Collegiate  Institute,  Dover, 
Del. 

Miss  M.  Adelaide  Zearfoss,  last  year 
commercial  teacher  in  Virginia  Inter- 
mont  College.  Bristol.  \"a„  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Caesar-Rod- 
ney High  School,  Wyoming,  Del. 
G.  I.  HefTris  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Three 
Rivers,   Mich. 

T.  J.  Hammer  is  a  new  teacher  of 
Commercial  English  in  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
Miss  Alice  Curry,  for  many  years  with 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  has  recently  accepted 
a  position  as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Virginia  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Fredericksburg. 
Wallace  W.  Bitters,  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  of  the  White- 
water, Wis.,  State  Normal  School,  has 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  the 
Charleroi,  Pa.,  High  School  the  coming 
year. 

FOR  SALE  ™  Single-  °ak  Book: 

keeping  Department 
Desks  with  adjustable  chairs.  In  good  condi- 
tion. Priced  to  sell.  George  H.  Meek,  Mary- 
ville.   Mo. 


BUSINESS.   LEGAL,   RECORD   FORMS 

"S  Square"  |^|  Trademark 

Standardized,  standardsized,  loose  leaf,  mod- 
ern, superior,  save  time,  increase  efficiency, 
fit  stationery,  pocket,  files,  desk,  cover  file. 
Book-o-Forms  SI,  Pad-o-Forms  25c,  doz., 
10c.  Carl  Sargent.  Atty.  &  Pubr.,  "Stad- 
mmnear,"  Six-O-Eight  E.  Raynor,  Syracuse. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


rgh.  Pa. 


Northampto 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Box  618  ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


placed  t 
Scran  ton-Lackawann 
and  Stratton  School 
Manchester,  N.  H.:  D 
town.    Pa.:  Elliot 


stl.     In  the  la 


eks  tho,  thii 


19  a  very  dull  season,  we  have 

well-known   private    achools; 

College.  Scranton.   Pa.:  Bryant 

Boston:     '-"^  ■  w  ■  ■      ■— ■— ^*       Bryant    and     Stratton    School. 

iness  College.  Paterson.  N.  J.:  Cambria  Business  College.  Johns- 

1  College,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.:  Packard  Commercial  Schcol.  New 


SAMPLES 


York  City.     May  we  help  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specially  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mm. 


Teachers  We  Place  You  in  the  Better  Positions 


RpckrAfr7£ACHtRS 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.  Nat.  Bank  Bldc.  Denver.  Colo. 


WM.    RUFFER.   Ph.   □.    MANAGER 


FREE  REGISTRATION 
UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 


BRANCH  OFFICES  >  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 


the  largest  teacher  plai 
of  E.  E.  Olp.  28  E.  Ja 
Affiliated  offices  in  prin 
ively  for  college  arid  ui 


i  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


.  Chieafro.     FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  28  E 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chlcag 

i  Bldg..  Washing* 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  So 

■m  Ave.,  New  York.      THE  CHICAGO  OFFICE    OF   EDUCATION 


A  I    R  F  R  T     Teachers'  Agency 

HLOCIl    I  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Teachers  of  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping, Accounting,  Saleemansh 
achools.  Vacancies  now  coming  in.  Send  for  booklet  "Teaching  as 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver 


ted  for  positions  in  best 
a  Business."  Other  Offices.— 
Peyton  Building,  Spokane 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE.  Secy. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY" 

(This    comment    relative    to    our    service    is    the   unsoli- 
cited   expression   of    gratitude   from    one    of   our   clients) 

We  have    on    file    many    commercial    teaching    vacancies.     Let  us 
make  your  employment  interest  ours! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


$3,000  Salary 

How  can  you  get  it?  A  young  man  got  the  best 
training  to  be  had  in  schools  of  high  standing. 
He  then  registered  with  this  Bureau.  This  Sep- 
tember he  is  beginning  work  with  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  at  $3000  a  year.     A  record  of  your 

training  in  our  files  may  mean  a  fine  position  for  you  too.     May  we 

send  you  our  registration  blank  ? 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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pieces  of  work  ever  produced  by  any  penman.     It  shows  that  W. 
wonderful   conception   of  form,   grace  and  beauty. 


R.  E.  Patrick,  formerly  of  York,  Pa.,  is 
a  new  teacher  in  the  Woodbury  Busi- 
ness College  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  M.  Drake,  for  many  years  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  High 
School  at  Tempe,  Arizona,  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  Stockton,  Calif. 

T.  W.  Wauchope  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Stray- 
er's     Business     College,     Washington, 

D.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  A.   Young  of   Newtonville, 

Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Swampscott,  Mass.,  High  School. 
J.  C.  Griffith  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  the 
new  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lansford,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

Charles  W.  Chittim  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
is  a  new  teacher  of  commercial  work 
in  the  Montclair,  N.  J.,  High  School. 
Miss  Edith  Love,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
has  recently  been  elected  to  teach  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Coudersport,  Pa., 
High   School. 


Miss  Thelma  J.  Thornton  of  Woods- 
ville,  N.  H.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Brandon,  Vermont,  High 
School. 

Miss  Eva  Gold,  last  year  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Luverne,  Minn.,  High 
School,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
with  the  High  School  at  Warren,  Minn. 

George  F.  Clague,  recently  with  the 
Westbrook  Commercial  Academy, 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Dworak  School  of  Ac- 
counting, Omaha,  Neb. 

Miss  Helen  Bruenig  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  now  teaching  shorthand  in  the 
Elliott  Commercial  School,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Miss  Ethel  Raymond  of  Woodsville, 
N.  II..  has  been  selected  to  teach  com- 
mercial work  in  the  High  School  at 
Windsor,   Vt.,  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Lillian  Bammann  has  been  se- 
lected to  teach  commercial  work  in  the 
Eureka,  Kansas,  High  School  for  the 
coming  year. 
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LEARN    AT  ..... 

Write  for  book 
and  beautiful  sp 
you  «ncIose  stam 


DURING    SPARE  TIME 

now  to  oecome  a  Good  Penman," 
eimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
F.W  TflMBlYH,  406  Pldpe  Bldg-.  Kamaa  nty.  Mo. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


WANTED 


position  as  Penmanship  Instructor  by  a  skillful, 
experienced  penman.  Willing  1o  do  aoliciting. 
Address.  Box  555,  care  1  HE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


YOUR  NAME  WRITTEN  on  twelve  high- 
class  cards  by  a  Skillful  Lady  Artist.  Beautiful, 
artistic  work  from  Oklahoma — postpaid  for  only 
25c.      Mrs.    Faye   Cornett,   Vinita,    Oklahoma. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid. 
25    cents. 

D.   L.  MUSSELMAN  &.  CO. 
QUINCY.    ILL. 


Business  Forms  and  Desk  Citaters 
on  business  topics,  loose  leaf,  standard- 
ized, modern.  Carl  Sargent,  Six-O- 
Eight  East  Raynor,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CARDS THAT  PLEASE 

One  Dozen,    35c 

Samples,      -     ISc 

J.    R.    McALLISTER,    Student  of  the  Zanerisn 

50  Gill  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

A.T    HOME 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  M.  Pen.  or  Secretarial  Diploma  while 
teaching.  Other  college  work.  Special 
Summer  Lectures.  Other  courses  including 
Salesmanship,  Public  Speaking,  High  School, 
Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Physical 
Education,    Pedagogy,   Law. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II 

Our  graduates  are  going  to  some  splendid 
positions  in  high  schools  and  private  schools. 
Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  attention.  Stand- 
ard textbooks.  Write  for  literature  and 
-Evidence". 

THE   PEOPLES   COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 
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THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 

Summer  School  season  is  near.     Let  us 
figure  on  your  requirements  in 


Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good  Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133    East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

612  NORTH  PARK  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ENROLL  NOW 

Prepare  as  a  SUPERVISOR  OF  WRITING,  SPECIAL    TEACHER    OF    PENMANSHIP, 
ENGROSSING  ARTIST  or  PROFESSIONAL  PENMAN. 

Large  Demand  for  Professional  Penmen 

Excellent  opportunities  and  pleasant  work.     If  you  admire  good  penmanship  we  can  train  you 
even  though  you  may  not  have  had  any  previous  training. 

Our  Normal  Training  Course 

for  teachers  leads  to  a  Special  Certificate  in  Penmanship  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
of  Ohio. 


A  view  of  the  class  room  taken  during  the  summer  term.     Notice  the  fine  light  and  many' 
masterpieces  on  the  walls. 
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Revised  Edition 

ZANERIAN  MANUAL  OF  ALPHABETS 
AND  ENGROSSING 


cr— > 


VNfMAN  MaMAI. 
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Contains  the  greatest  collection  of  modern  roundhand,  lettering  and  engros 
engrossers  of  the  country  ever  published.     It  contains  work  from: 


the  leading 


C.  P.  Zaner 

E.  A.  Lupfer 

E.  L.  Brown, 

P.  W.  Costello 

W.  A.  Baird 

C.  V.  Howe  Studio 

Wm.  Milnes 

Ames  &  Rollinson  Co. 

C.  W.  Norder 


W.   H.  Anderson 
The  Kinsley  Studio 

E.  C.  Marlatt 
D.  W.  Hoff 

F.  W.   Martin 
Clinton   Skillman 
A.  M.  Grove 

W.  E.  Dennis  Studio 
O.  E.  Hovis 


F.  W.  Tamblyn 
H.  C.  Rice 
S.  D.  Holt 
H.  W.  Strickland 
C.  L.  Cook 
Norman  Tower 
Harris  Studio 
H.   G.   Burtner 


A  hook-  for  both  the  beginner  and  professional.      A   large  amount   of   new   material   has   been 
added.     Those  who  have  a  copy  of   former  editions  should  have  this  new  edition. 

Price  of  book $2.50 

The  Business  Educator .JLM      3^  fQr  $3  59 

$3.75 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  PUBLISHERS 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Business  Schools  Everywhere 


are  adopting  for  instruction 
purposes  the  latest  Remington 
Model— the  new  Quiet  12. 

Never  before  —  since  the 
founding  of  the  typewriter  in- 
dustry—  has  a  new  model  of  a 
writing  machine  won  such  im- 
mediate popularity  with  both 
teachers  and  students. 

The  triumph  of  the  Quiet  12 
Remington  in  the  schools  par- 
allels its  triumph  in  the  busi- 
ness world — and  is  due  to  the 
same   causes.     To    understand 


these  causes,  it  is  enough  to  sit 
down  before  this  new  Reming- 
ton and  try  it  yourself.  Then 
you  will  realize  that  here  is  a 
typewriter  possessing  an  all- 
around  efficiency  far  surpassing 
any  of  the  standards  to  which 
you  have  been  accustomed. 
These  remarkable  results  have 
been  obtained  through  many 
refinements  of  construction 
which  combine  to  make  the  op- 
eration of  the  machine  simpler 
and  quieter,  and  the  day's  work 
easier,  bigger  and  better. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  374  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD  SINCE  THE 
INVENTION  OF  THE 
WRITING   MACHINE 
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Effective  English  and 
Letter  Writing 


A  Modern 
Book 


Out  Coram 

rcial    Public 

lei  oi  a  cen 

Stationery 

and    Supplies 

menls  at  alt 

lactlve  price! 

been  standard  for  more  than  a  quar- 
or  every  need.  —  A  complete  line  of 
sss  Colleges  and  Commercial  Depart- 


ELL1S    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


America's  Most  Popular 
School  Pen 

Esterbrook  No.  556 

This  pen  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  in  our  schools, 
because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 
elastic  action;  also  because  it  is 
made  by  America's  oldest  and 
C/>     I     I      largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

Ll_l       I 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 


Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular 
Esterbrook  pens.  With  them  we  will 
mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
let, containing  the  autographs  of  100 
famous  men  and  women. 


Address  Dept.    B.  E. 


Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
aoadian   Agents:     The  Brown  Bros    Ltd..  Toro 


Metropolitan    New  Edition 

—  .  By  U.  G.  Potter 

Business  »«*«&,  ««*sc*B 

Chicago 


Speller 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    SO    cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of   words  in  general  use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with  spelling. 

Syllabicatio: 
sion  of  words 
are  printed  in 
as  to  bring  < 
spelling. 


and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
at   the   appearance   of   the   word, — an   aid   in   sight 


Metropolitan    *■ Edition 
System  of  w- A-  Sh>°ff" 

Bookkeeping 

You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,  and   Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  accounting  use. 

Corporarion-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95    cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Text*    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUF 


CHICAGO 
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BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping; Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Prepare  for 

Court  Reporting 


Gregg  School  gives  instruction  and 
practice  which  exactly  meets  the  needs 
of  stenographers  and  others  desiring 
to  become  court  reporters. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  and  expert  instructors. 
Our  graduates  are  eminently  success- 
ful in  practice. 

There  are  classes  at  all  times  suitable 
to  every  stage  of  previous  preparation. 
Progress  is  individual.  Therefore, 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  with 
equal  advantage. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


KARAM 

SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


ACCREDITED  by  Hundreds  of  Successful  Writ- 
ers and  many  GOOD  Schools  teach  it. 

RECORDS  show  that  no  School  or  College  ever 
tried   KARAM   SYSTEM   and   failed  to  adopt   it. 

PROGRESS  of  Karam  Shorthand  has  been 
greater  in  three  years  than  that  of  the  old  systems 
in  their  first  fifteen  years. 

LARGER  ENROLLMENT;  Greater  Profit;  More 

Student  Satisfaction;  More  Prospective  Students; 
Less  Overhead  Expense;  and  Greater  Percentage 
of  Success  by  teaching  Karam  Shorthand. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE  FREE 

Write  for  Information 

Karam  Publishing  Company 

209  S.  Harvey  Street        Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Get  our  estimate  on  your 


Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good   Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133    East  Chestnut   St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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CHARLES  L.  SWEM 


The  World's  Shorthand 

Championship 

In  the  Annual  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held 
by  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
on  August  18,  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Swem,  former 
stenographer  to  Woodrow  Wilson  again  won  first 
place  with  an  accuracy  record  of  99.233  percent 
perfect.  Mr.  Swem  therefore  retains  the  WORLD'S 
CHAMPIONSHIP  TROPHY  which  he  won  in 
1923. 

Second  place  was  won  by  Mr.  Nathan  Behrin,  third 
place  by  Mr.  Martin  J.  Dupraw,  and  fourth  place  by 
Mr.  Solomon  Powsner.  Only  these  four  contestants 
qualified  on  all  three  championship  tests,  at  200,  240, 
and  280  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Swem  and  Mr.  Dupraw  are  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Two  World's  Champions 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  only  system  that  has  produced  two  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS 
in  the  contests  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  since  these  contests  began 
in  1909,  the  championship  cup  having  been  won  by  Albert  Schneider  in  1921,  and  by  Mr. 
Swem  in  1923  and  1924.  Mr.  Schneider,  who  studied  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  New  York 
High  School  of  Commerce,  was  recently  appointed  to  the  shorthand  reporting  staff  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Highest  Educational   Endorsement 

The  success  of  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in 
business  offices,  the  court  room,  convention  and  legisla- 
tive halls,  in  the  United  States  Congress  —  in  fact, 
wherever  shorthand  is  used,  has  fully  justified  the 
adoption  of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  country. 

In  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  to  your  students  you 
are  accepting  the  overwhelming  judgment  of  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  country. 

In  92%  of  the  5,500  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  where  shorthand  is  taught,  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use.  In  the  thousands 
of  private  commercial  schools  "shorthand"  and  "Gregg" 
are  almost  synonymous. 

In  brief, — Gregg  is  the  standard  shorthand  of 
the  American  people. 

MARTIN  J.  DUPRAW 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ISAAC  PITMAN 
Holds  the  World's  Record! 

The  1924  Shorthand  Championship 
National  Shorthand  Reporters '  Association 


Nathan  Behrin— an  ISAAC  PITMAN  WRITER  —  Official  Reporter.  Supreme  Court,  FIVE 
TIMES  CHAMPON  and  holder  of  the  RECORD  (19  errors  in  1922)  equaled  the  lowest  number 
of  errors  in  1924  (see  below)  but,  according  to  the  method  of  computation,  was  rated  second  by 
TWO  ONE-HUNDREDTHS  OF  ONE  PER  CENT. 


280  Words  per  minute — 5  minutes.  Errors 

1st— NATHAN  BEHRIN 11 

3rd— Charles  Swem 16 

240  Words  per  minute — 5  minutes. 

1st — Charles   Swem 8 

3rd— NATHAN   BEHRIN 13 

200  Words  per  minute — 5  minutes. 


NATHAN   BEHRIN 5 

29     ! 


1st    { 

(  Charles  Swem 5 


A  survey  of  transcripts  discloses  that  Mr.  Behrin's  errors  were  due  to  natural  human  element, 
such  as  correcting  faulty  context  and  the  addition  of  connecting  words. 

INSIST  ON  LEARNING  PITMAN  SHORTHAND,  the  system  which  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship on  SIXTEEN  OCCASIONS  and  holds  the  ACCURACY  RECORD.  Consider  its  edu- 
cational value. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  CHAMPIONS  WITHOUT  SPECAL  AND  INTENSIVE  TRAIN- 
ING:   90%  of  Reporters  are  Pitman,  and  over  250  New  York  Schools  teach  Pitman. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "AN  HOUR  WITH  PITMAN  SHORTHAND." 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  45th  Street    NEW  YORK 
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PROGRAM 

Business  Round  Table,  N.  C.  T.  F. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Jay  W.  Miller,  Chairman,  Knox  School 

of  Salesmanship,   Oak  Park,   111. 

Monday,  December  29,  1924 

I.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

(A)  A  Practical  Schedule  in  Ad- 
vanced Accounting  —  D.  E. 
Short,  Jr.,  C.  P.  A.,  Fall's  Busi- 
ness   College,    Nashville,   Tenn. 

(B)  Accounting  —  Its  Place  in  the 
High   School    Course   —   A.    L. 

,  Percy,  School  of  Bus.  Adminis- 
tration, Boston  University,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

(C)  Using  Arithmetic  Solutions  and 
Proofs  as  a  Preparation  for  Ac- 
counting Statements  —  W.  R. 
Kiddoo,  Goldey  College,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

(D)  Correlation  of  Penmanship  and 
Bookkeeping — Clara  B.  Schulte, 
Senior  High  School,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

(E)  General    Discussion. 

II.  Penmanship 

(A)  Side  Dishes  of  the  Penmanship 
Class — H.  M.  Heaney,  Daven- 
port-McLachlan  Institute, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(B)  Arousing  Enthusiasm  in  Pen- 
manship— A.  M.  Hinds,  Super- 
visor of  Writing,  Louisville,  Ky. 

(C)  General  Discussion. 
Tuesday,  December  30,  1924 

I.  Salesmanship 

(A)  Specific  Methods  in  Advertising 
and  Selling  —  L.  P.  Southern, 
Southern  Bros.  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Lexington,  Kentucky. 

(B)  A  Salesmanship  Program  that 
Gets  Results  (High  School)— 
C.  R.  Crakes,  Moline  High 
School,  Moline,  111. 

(C)  The  Salutary  Effect  of  Sales- 
manship Instruction  Upon  the 
Whole  Student  Body— Clark  E. 
Harrison,  Draughon's  Bus.  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Ga. 

(D)  General  Discussion. 

II.  Personal  Development 

(A)  Developing  the  Personality  of 
the  Student  —  W.  A.  Robbins, 
Lincoln  Bus.  College,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


(B)  Teaching  Personal  Develop- 
ment in  High  School  —  Marie 
Driscoll,  Senior  High  School, 
Eveleth,  Minn. 

(C)  General  Discussion. 

III.     Business  Meeting 

Election  of  Officers. 

Wednesday,   December   31,   1924 
I.     Address 

What  I  Expect  your  Graduates  to 
Know  —  Frank  Cassell,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Sales 
Mgr.,  Belknap  Hdw.  and  Mfg. 
Co.,  Louisville,   Ky. 


The  above  photograph  is  that  of  A. 
C.  Evans,  a  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  Pasadena  High  School,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  We  have  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Evans  for  some  time  and  got  the  im- 
pression from  his  strong  professional- 
like penmanship  that  he  was  a  man  of 
more  mature  years.  Mr.  Evans  cer- 
tainly has  a  very  bright  future  ahead 
of  him.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Newcastle,  Wyo.,  High  School,  and  De 
Moines,  Iowa,  College.  He  was  just 
recently  awarded  a  B.  E.  Professional 
Certific  ate.  His  ambition  is  to  attend 
the  Zanerian. 

Mr.  Evans  is  happily  married,  and 
the  proud  father  of  three  sturdy  chil- 
dren. LTnless  we  are  mistaken  Evans 
will  make  a  high  record  in  the  penman- 
ship profession. 


II.  Business   Administration 

(A)  A  Business  Administration 
Course:  Length,  Scope,  and 
Content — M.  F.  Denise,  Drexel 
Institute,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

III.  Symposium — "My   Hoddy  in 

Teaching" 

(A)  Characterology :  What  It  Is 
and  How  I  Teach  It  —  C.  E. 
Wade,  South  Dakota  School  of 
Business,    Watertown,    S.    Dak. 

(B)  Thrift  and  Its  Correlation  with 
Commercial  Subjects  —  Willard 
H.  Indra,  Waterloo  High 
School,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

(C)  Intelligence  Testing  and  Its 
Significance  to  Com'l  Teachers 
— A.  H.  Hellmich,  Grover 
Cleveland  High  School,  St. 
Louis,   Mo. 

(D)  Short  Outlines  for  the  Student 
— E.  W.  Atkinson,  Fifth  Ave. 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(E)  Public  Speaking — Its  Relation 
to  Commercial  Education — ■ 
James  E.  O'Brien,  Moorcroft 
High  School,  Moorcroft,  Wyo. 

(F)  Free  for  All  —  General  Discus- 
sion.        

C.  T.  CRAGIN 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Cragin's 
interesting  and  inspiring  stories  in  the 
B.  E.  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  lie  is 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  that  his 
stories  will  again  appear  in  the  B.  E. 
Friend  Lupfer: 

I  came  out  of  the  hospital  yesterday, 
after  eleven  weeks  of  a  double-surgical 
operation,  which,  while  not  especially 
painful  was  very  uncomfortable.  I  am 
not  working  very  hard  the  rest  of  this 
month,  for  I  have  to  be  careful  for  at 
least  a  few  days. 

I  have  not  received  the  Business 
Educator  for  September.  Perhaps  you 
thought  I  had  gone  to  the  "Happy 
Hunting  Grounds"  and  would  not  need 
it,  but  I  should  like  to  see  it  just  the 
same,  even  there. 

I  have  not  yet  taken  up  my  penman- 
ship classes,  but  shall  do  so  as  soon  as 
■  I   feel  sure   of  myself.     I   shall   have   a 
story  ready  for  the  November  B.  E. 
Hastily  yours, 

C.   T.    Cragin. 
Thompson's   Business  College, 
Holvoke,   Mass. 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 


By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 


LESSON   EIGHT 

While  learning  to  write  it  is  well  to  begin  each  practice  with  easy  drills.  Nothing  is  better  for  the  beginner  than 
large  oval  and  straight  line  exercises  to  bring  about  that  relaxation  and  feeling  of  interest  in  the  practice.  Later  in 
the  work  one  may  use  letter  forms,  etc.,  for  drill  work. 

Before  practicing  the  copies  in  this  lesson  spend  about  ten  minutes  in  reviewing  the  copies  given  last  month  in 
lessons  two,  three,  and  four.     Aim  to  secure  perfect  relaxation  of  the  writing  arm.     Make  light  and  even  lines. 

In  copy  one  of  this  lesson,  note  first  the  direction  of  the  beginning  stroke.  Start  at  the  left  side  of  the  exercise 
and  move  toward  the  right,  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Make  the  exercise  fill  the  space  between  the  head  and 
base  lines  on  the  paper,  and  keep  the  exercise  parallel  with  these  lines.  Start  the  second  copy  at  the  top  moving  in 
the  direction  indicated,  retracing  about  six  times  and  finish  with  a  loop  at  the  bottom  which  should  rest  exactly  on  the 
base  line.  The  capital  L  should  be  finished  below  the  base  line.  Lift  your  pen  while  it  is  moving,  producing  a  van- 
ishing or  pointed  line.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  finish  of  each  of  the  capitals.  Don't  forget  it.  Count  1-2  for 
capital  C  and  1-2-3  for  capital  L. 


LESSON  NINE 
This  direct,  horizontal  oval  should  be  mastered.  It  brings  into  play  certain  writing  muscles  that  need  development 
and  do  not  get  enough  training  in  ordinary  practice.  Make  the  compact  oval  two  spaces  high.  The  retraced  oval 
should  fill  a  space.  The  large  capital  E  exercise  should  be  two  spaces  high.  The  upper  oval  being  made  one  space  high. 
Then  without  stopping  or  lifting  the  pen  make  the  lower  oval  a  little  over  a  space  in  height.  Change  from  upper  to 
lower  oval  exactly  as  you  make  the  capital  E.  Retrace  each  oval  about  six  times.  Count  1-2-3  for  capital  E.  Count 
one  for  the  beginning,  which  is  a  very  small  oval  or  loop  similar  to  the  initial  loop  in  C  and  L  except  somewhat  smaller. 
It  may  be  made  so  small  that  it  will  close  up  becoming  in  effect  a  dot,  but  it  is  not  made  in  quite  the  same  manner. 
There  should  be  a  feeling  of  circular  action  in  placing  the  pen.  This  does  not  cause  a  definite  stop  as  does  the  dot. 
Greater  speed  and  freedom  is  the  result. 


LESSON  TEN 

All  the  copies  in  this  lesson  are  direct.  Retract  the  first  copies  counting  1-2-3-4-5.  Lift  your  pen  with  an  upward 
swing  much  as  we  finish  capital  C.  Count  one  as  you  make  an  extra  circle  with  the  pen  off  the  paper  and  then  count 
1-2-3-4-5  again.  Keep  up  this  rhythmic  motion.  Count  1-2  for  capital  O.  Make  the  O  three-fourths  of  a  space  high. 
Retrace  your  best  efforts. 


Cyo-o-cyo^cyoo-  &  oo  o-o-o- 


LESSON    ELEVEN 
The  capital  D  is  not  difficult  if  you  study  it  properly.     Three  points  need  special  attention.     The  slant,   the   width 
and  the  loop  at  the  base  line.     Keep  the  loop  on  the  base  line  and  make  it  rather  large.   .Keep  it  smooth  and  make  it 
point   downward.     Count   1-2-3  for  capital  D.     Note  that  the  loop  at  top  is  not  horizontal.     It  fits  on  the  top  at  right 
angles  with  the  letter. 

J&  J>  J^^  eO-  <&  ^  ^  °0-  «fr 
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LESSON    TWELVE 

Here  we  begin  development  of  the  lateral  movement.  You  will  not  do  too  much  practice  on  this  lesson.  That  would 
be  almost  impossible.  In  the  small  o  exercise  learn  to  make  two  definite  starts,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the 
finish.  Count  l-swing-2-swing,  etc.  Make  four  in  a  group,  keeping  the  letter  small,  and  make  three  groups  on  a  line. 
This  should  fill  the  entire  line.     Use  the  last  copy  as  a  movement  drill. 


LESSON    THIRTEEN 

Study  the  principles.  Note  that  small  i  is  made  up  of  these.  Place  a  small  dot  above  the  i  directly  in  line  with  the 
downstroke  and  not  too  far  above. 

By  varying  the  spacing,  but  still  using  the  principles  we  make  the  small  u.  Make  first  one,  then  two,  then  three, 
etc.,  until  you  reach  the  limit  of  your  lateral  movement.  After  a  little  proper  practice  you  should  be  able  to  fill  a  line 
without  lifting  the  pen. 

In  arranging  crossline  practice  it  would  be  well  to  indicate  the  spacing  with  light  pencil  lines.  The  small  o  is  made 
in  the  space  between  the  ruled  lines.     Be  exact  and  make  your  arrangement  like  the  copy.     It  will  train  your  eye. 


<^/ie^uJ//t&M/<2idiu&&"      & 


LESSON    FOURTEEN 

Study  the  first  copy,  the  small  u  with  the  dotted  connecting  line  at  top.  You  should  see  from  this  that  the  right 
side  of  small  a  is  made  like  the  finish  of  small  u,  i.  e.,  with  a  straight  downstroke  and  a  curved  upstroke.  Further, 
this  shows  that  the  small  a  is  sharp  at  top  coming  to  a  point  at  the  top,  but  right  side  of  the  letter.  In  the  last  copy 
place  the  small  a  on  the  base  line  and  the  small  u  between  the  lines.  Do  not  use  the  finger  movement.  Imitate  the 
copy  in  every  way  possible.  Especially,  imitate  size,  slant,  spacing  and  quality  of  line.  Arrange  your  work  carefully 
on  the  page.     Be  neat. 


Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

i  Mellon  two  pagea  of  your  practice  work  with  10c  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yoi 


INTRODUCTION 

This  month  we  study  three  capital  letters  made  with  indirect  motion.  Use  any  indirect  oval  exercises  you  wish 
to  develop  these  letters. 

When  submitting  specimens  for  criticism,  try  to  arrange  your  writing  in  groups  of  three  or  four  lines  to  the  group, 
leaving  vacant  spaces  here  and  there  for  criticisms  and  corrections. 

I  should  like  my  new  B.  E.  students  to  send  in  work  of  previous  months  if  they  are  interested  in  receiving  a 
B.  E.  Certificate. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  up  this  work  and  win  a  B.  E.   Certificate. 


PLATE  22 

Drill  1.  Begin  this  capital  J  exercise  with  an  indirect  curve.  Extend  the  push  and  pull  strokes  to  the  count  of 
twenty,  ending  as  capital  J.  Make  each  group  of  push  and  pull  the  same  in  width  and  all  lower  loops  the  same  in 
depth. 

Drill  2.  Make  the  indirect  oval  one  space  high,  retracing  nine  times,  and  on  the  tenth  count  strike  through  the 
center  of  the  oval  and  form  the  capital  J  without  lifting  the  pen.  Try  to  make  the  letter  on  the  same  slant  as  the 
oval. 

Drill  3.  These  capital  J's  are  made  one  full  space  high.  You  may  reduce  the  size  a  little  if  you  prefer  smaller  let- 
ters. The  width  of  the  upper  loop  is  about  twice  that  of  the  lower  loop.  Do  not  curve  the  beginning  stroke  too  much, 
as  this  interferes  with  the  slant  of  the  down  stroke.     Extend  the  lower  loop  one-half  space  in  depth. 

Drill  4.     Write  this  name  several  times,  observing  the  letters  r,  v  and  s. 

Drill  5.     Try  to  keep  all  the  small  letters  the  same  in  height.     Write  four  words  to  the  line. 

Drill  6.     Write  this  word  without  lifting  the  pen.     Write   five  words  to  the  line. 

Drill  7.     Write  this  small  j  exercise  to  the  count  of  eight.     Keep  all  the  points  the  same  in  height. 

Drill  8.  The  j  begins  the  same  as  i.  Curve  the  beginning  stroke  and  make  it  long.  Do  not  slant  the  lower  loop 
too  much.     End  with  a  free  stroke. 

Drlil  9.     Write  several  groups  of  these  words.     Try  to  make  uniform  j's. 
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PLATE  23 

Drill  1.  See  how  gracefully  and  how  well  you  can  make  the  compact  indirect  oval  exercise.  Try  to  maintain  an 
oval  throughout,  and  keep  all  ovals  on  the  same  slant. 

Drill  2.  This  is  an  exercise  where  finger  movement  can  be  easily  detected,  therefore  use  a  free  in  and  out  motion 
when  making  this  exercise.  Try  to  rest  each  round  turn  on  the  base  line.  Make  several  lines  of  this  exercise,  then 
stop  and  criticise  your  work. 

Drill  3.     Retrace  the  oval  part  of  this  letter  to  the  count  of  six,  and  finish  the  letter  on  the  seven  and  eight  count. 

Drill  4.  Begin  this  letter  with  a  loop  and  compound  curve.  Round  the  turn  at  the  bottom  and  use  a  steep  stroke 
upward  so  as  not  to  make  the  letter  too  wide.  Retrace  the  second  part  of  the  letter  half  way  down.  Try  to  make 
uniform  ending  strokes. 

Drill  5.  Watch  the  arrangement  of  your  word  writing.  Try  to  put  out  a  page  of  word  writing  that  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  Watch  the  spacing  between  the  letters  and  also  the  spacing  between  the  words.  Remember,  more  spacing 
between  words  than  between  letters. 

Drill  6.  This  is  a  fine  copy  for  practice — sharp  at  the  top  and  rounding  at  the  base.  All  the  down  strokes  must 
be  on  main  slant.  Practice  line  after  line  of  this  exercise  until  you  see  improvement.  This  is  a  very  important  small 
letter  exercise.     Count  on  up  strokes  only.     Write  this   exercise  to  the  count  of  ten. 


>^/ie^uJ/neJJ/&&i4a&7~       & 


Drill  7.  Connect  three  small  u's.  Count  1,2 — 1,2 — 1,2 — 1.  Emphasize  the  first  count  each  time.  This  will  aid 
in  spacing. 

Drill  8.  Write  the  small  u  to  the  count  of  1-2-3.     See  that    the   beginning   and    ending   strokes   are   the    same    in 

length.     Do  not  curve  the  down  strokes. 

Drill  9.  Use  arm  action  when  writing  these  words.     Write  four  words  to  the  line. 

PLATE  24 

Drill  1.  Use  pure  arm  movement  in  these  exercises.  Notice  the  sharp  tops  and  the  round  turns  at  the  bottom. 
Use  plenty  of  speed  when  making  this  exercise. 

Drill  2.  The  letter  Y  begins  the  same  as  U.  Avoid  slanting  the  lower  loop  too  much  and  do  not  check  the 
motion  at  the  bottom  of  the  loop. 

Drill  3.  Success  follows  honest  effort,  so  does  improvement  in  writing.  Try  to  gain  a  little  each  time  you  write 
this  sentence  and  write  it  many  times. 

Drill  4.  Aim  for  uniform  height  when  making  this  small  y  exercise.  Do  not  extend  the  point  of  y  higher  than 
the  round  tops.     Keep  the  spacing  equal  throughout.     Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Drill  5.  The  y  is  an  inverted  h.  It  begins  as  v  and  ends  as  j.  Make  the  round  top  and  point  equal  in  height. 
Extend  the  lower  loop  one-half  space  and  cross  the  loop  on  the  line.     Count  1,  2,  3.     Use  a  quick  ending  stroke. 

Drill  6.     Watch  your  position.     Write  these  words  without  lifting  the  pen.     Write  several  lines  of  each  word. 


MOVEMENT  DESIGNS 

Movement  exercise  designs  are  ex- 
cellent to  create  interest  in  penmanship 
classes  and  to  develop  a  strong,  free 
swing  and  light,  graceful  lines.  See 
what  fine  designs  you  can  create.  Use 
squares,  stars,  wheels,  fans,  etc.  Use  a 
compass  and  ruler  and  outline  in  pencil 
before  filling  in  with  ovals  and  straight 
line   exercises. 

Penholders  will  be  given  to  the  ten 
best  exercise  design  makers  sending 
work  before  December  1,  1924. 

Send  your  best  design,  using  black 
ink,  to  the  Managing  Editor.  Some 
designs  will  be  published  ahd  yours 
may  lie  one  of  them. 


f 


Good  copies  for  supplementary   practice  by   C.   C.   Lister,    Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,   New  York   City. 
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Students    of   penmanship   will   find    this   abbreviated   style   of   ornamental  penmanship    most    excellent    to    copy    to    develop    skill,    touch    and    grace. 
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Slightly  shaded  capitals  from  the  pen  of  L.  Madarasz. 
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A  beautiful  specimen  by  H.  W.  Flickinger,  Glenolden,   Pa.,  loaned  to  us  by  M.  J.   Ryan,  Peirce  School  of  Business  Administration.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ASSOCIATION  NEWS 
The  Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Supervisors  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
April  was  a  success,  because  its  mem- 
bers made  it  a  success.  Seventy-two 
supervisors  from  fifteen  states  attended. 
The  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  has  not  been  decided.  As 
the  meetings  are  held  bi-annually,  the 
time  of  the  next  meeting  will  be  April, 
1926. 

A  forty-eight  page  report  of  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting  is  in  print, 
ready  for  delivery.  The  price  is  55 
cents,  delivered.  Persons  desiring  a 
copy,  or  copies  of  this  report  should 
write  to  the  Treasurer,  Arthur  G. 
Skeeles,  270  East  State  St.,  Columbus, 
O.  Contents  of  the  report  are  given 
below : 

1.  Officers  of  the  Association,  1924- 
1925. 

2.  History  of  the  Association. 

3.  Program  of  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  of  the  Association. 

4.  A  complete  report  of  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  Meeting,  A.  G.  Skeeles, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

5.  "Present  Day  Issues  in  Teaching 
Penmanship,"  Dr.  F.  N.  Freeman,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

6.  President's  Address,  H.  C.  Wal- 
ker, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

7.  "Junior  High  School  Penman- 
ship," H.  H.  Ryan,  Ben  Blewett  Junior 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

8.  "Measurement  Work  in  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Schools,"  Geo.  H.  John- 
son, Director  of  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments. 

9.  "Which  Method  is  Best  for  Pri- 
mary Grades?"  A  three-cornered  de- 
bate in  which  Mr.  Skeeles  of  Colum- 
bus, O.,  supports  wholearm  movement, 
Miss  Ely  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  muscular 
movement,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  primary  movement  (cor- 
rected finger  movement). 

10.  "Economy  of  Time  in  Super- 
vision," Miss  Lena  A.  Shaw,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

11.  "How  Can  the  Principles  of  the 
Writing  Lesson  be  made  to  Function 
n  Other  Lessons?",  Miss  Sara  K. 
Munn,   Davenport,  la. 


12.  The  Supervisors'  Questionnaire. 
Fifteen  important  questions  relating  to 
penmanship  answered  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Li.  List  of  Active  and  Honorary 
members  of  the  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  main 
points  of  the  speeches  and  discussions 
are  given  in  the  report. 

Donations  to  the  amount  of  %llb 
were  made  to  the  Association  by  var- 
ious organizations  and  companies,  ack- 
nowledgement of  which  is  made  in  the 
Association's  report. 

The  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  making  a  nation-wide  investiga- 
tion to  learn  the  present-day  demand 
for  longhand  writing.  This  investiga- 
tion is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Frank  N.  Free- 
man, University  of  Chicago.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  prepared  by  Dr.  Freeman 
has  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Supervisors,  but  its  content  applies  to 
anyone  who  may  wish  to  co-operate 
with  Dr.  Freeman: 

To  Members  of  the  Nat'l  Association 
of  Penmanship  Supervisors: 

Mr.  Walker  has  kindly  agreed  to 
transmit  this  request.  The  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  is  collecting  information 
concerning  the  scientific  study  of  the 
curriculum.  I  have  been  asked  to  re- 
port and  review  the  studies  on  hand- 
writing. I  am  familiar  with  a  few  pub- 
lished reports,  but  would  like  to  supple- 
ment these  reports  by  a  review  of  any 
other  studies  with  which  I  may  not 
have  become  familiar. 

The  type  of  study  which  I  refer  to 
deals  with  the  demand  for  handwriting 
on  the  part  of  society.  This  includes 
the  demands  of  the  various  occupations 
and  the  requirements  of  unspecialized 
activity.  If  you  are  aware  of  any  stud- 
ies on  this  problem,  either  published  or 
unpublished,  will  you  inform  me  con- 
cerning them? 

An  inquiry  among  business  men  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  handwriting 
which  they  demand  would  be  pertinent. 
The  usefulness  of  such  an  inquiry 
would  depend  on  how  systematically 
it  was  made  and  how  definite  were  the 
responses.  (See  F.  N.  Freeman,  Mini- 
mum Essentials  in  Handwriting,  Four- 


teenth   Year-book   of   the    National   So- 
cietj   !<>r  the  Study  of  Education,  p.  72.1 

It  would  also  be  pertinent  to  see  how 
well  persons  in  various  vocations  actu- 
ally write  by  collecting  specimens  of 
their  writing  and  scoring  them.  (See 
L.  V.  Koos,  The  Determination  of  Ul- 
timate Standards  of  Quality  in  Hand- 
writing for  the  Public  Schools.  Elem. 
Sch.  Jour.,  1918,  XVIII,  p.  423.) 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
report  within  a  few  weeks,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  as  prompt  a  reply  as  pos- 
sible. 

Please  address  me  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.     Permit  me   to  thank  you 
in  advance  for  your  co-operation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank   N.   Freeman. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Dennis  with 
his  flashing  pen  has  so  quickly  laid  it 
down  and  that  we  can  never  repay  him 
for  the  grace,  originality  and  poetry 
expressed  in  his  work. 

1  don't  believe  the  novice  of  public 
ever  fully  appreciated  just  how  good 
his  work  is. 

His  work  was  so  rugged  the  novice 
often  mistook  it  for  crudeness,  and 
again  his  work  was  so  original  or 
showed  so  much  individuality  that  even 
the  amateur  failed  to  see  the  standard 
behind  his  letters.  Much  of  his  work 
apears  hasty,  but  his  balance  seemed 
marvelous  and  his  taste  most  excellent. 

W.  C.  Brownfield. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


P.  E.  Holley,  Bristol,  Conn.,  sent  us  a 
number  of  fine  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, consisting  of  ornamental,  round- 
hand,  bird  flourishing,  and  card  writ- 
ing. Mr.  Holley  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  fine  penman,  and  has  started 
quite  a  number  of  penmanship  students 
on  the  road  to  success  as  professional 
penmen. 

F.  J.  Myles,  1134  Jefferson  St.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  has  a  progressive  class  of 
teachers  in  penmanship  at  Pearl  High 
School.  Mrs.  L.  D.  Porter  was  the 
first  to  win  a  Teacher's  Certificate. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  under  the  direction 
of  Ida  Gordon,  is  doing  some  very  fine 
penmanship  in  the  grades. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  part  of  the  stud 
of  Miss  Mildred  Moffett.  These  teacher 
the  betterment  of  the  writing  among  the  studen 


attending  the  Asheville,  North  Carolina,,  Zaner  Method  Normal  School  under  the  direction 
very  enthusiastic  over  their  penmanship  work,  and  no  doubt  will  do  a  lot  of  good  for 
s  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
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Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 

i^_S  ran    Teachers    are    invited  to    contribute  short,  helpful    fl^)^/-^  ' 
^^  \5\\    methods  and  devices  of  about   250  words    to    this         O 
U    department.      Pass  your   ideas  on  to  others.  U 


AN     APPRECIATION     OF     THIS 
YEAR'S    WRITING    PROJECT 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  a  teach- 
er is  warned  to  be  on  guard  against 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren to  lag,  to  become  lazy,  or  to  let 
down  in  enthusiasm.  Just  how  to  pro- 
vide work  which  will  call  forth  the 
Autumn's  "pep"  in  spite  of  the  languid 
feeling  Spring  brings,  is  a  weighty 
problem. 

The  difficulty  was  met  and  overcome 
in  writing  this  year  in  our  schools  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  supervisor, 
teacher,  and  children. 

To  correlate  writing  with  English, 
we  had  the  pupils  write  letters  for 
flower,  vegetable,  and  tree  catalogues. 
The  children  were  tremendously  inter- 
ested, especially  when  the  beautifully 
illustrated   catalogues   began   to   arrive. 

The  letter  writing  portion  of  the 
project  having  been  completed,  we 
turned  to  the  next  phase  of  the  work. 
This  consisted  in  collecting  flower 
poems  and  stories,  in  writing  papers 
describing  the  manner  of  planting 
seeds,  setting  out  plants,  and  caring 
for  gardens. 


At  different  times  the  writing  lesson 
presented  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  na- 
ture study, — interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  really  helpful  to  them. 

After  papers  were  prepared,  the  chil- 
dren made  booklet  covers,  using  col- 
ored illustrations  cut  from  the_  cata- 
logues, or,  in  some  cases,  designing 
very  capably  original  covers.  The  re- 
sults of  all  this  pleasant  labor  were 
satisfying,  attractive,  and  surely  help- 
ful. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
"pep"  and  enthusiasm  were  easily 
maintained  to  the  very  last  day. 

Nelle   Hevener   Ford. 

Miss  Ford  is  a  fifth  grade  teacher  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Ida  M.  Gordon. 


TEACHERS 
Help  to  make  this  department  a 
real  success  by  sending  us  plans 
and  devices  which  have  produced 
results  for  you. 


F.  J.  Myles,  the  well  known  penman 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  informs  us  that  he 
recently  received  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  the  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  Col- 
lege. He  has  a  very  progressive  class 
of  penmanship  students  at  the  Pearl 
High  School,  where  he  is  securing  good 
results. 

A  very  fine  set  of  ornamental  capitals 
has  been  received  from  F.  E.  Persons, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  work 
from  penmen.  By  sending  work  to  us 
it  helps  us  in  selecting  suitable  material 
for  publication  in  the  B.  E.  Help  to 
make  this  a  big  penmanship  year. 

Miss  Eunice  C.  Bounds  will  teach  pen- 
manship and  commercial  subjects  this 
year  in  The  Adams  Township  High 
School,   Sidman,   Pa. 

Pearl  Dickinson,  Dilworth,  Minn.,  for- 
mer   student    of    Frank    A.    Krupp,    is 
making  splendid   headway   in   engross- 
ing.    Samples  which  he  sent  us  indicate 
that   he   has    the   ability   to   become 
leader  in  this  line.     With  the  splendid  I 
opportunities    in    the    engrossing   work  j 
today  no  young  man  can  make  a  mis- 
take   by    developing    talent    along    this 
line. 

The  Parlin  Junior  High  School,  Ever- 
ett, Mass.,  has  a  fine  class  of  penman- 
ship students.  Miss  M.  H.  Shaw  is  the 
penmanship  instructor. 


By   W.   E.    Dennis 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


Until    recently,    it    has    been   a   good 
many  years  since    I   have   had  much  to 
do    with    the    books 
Too  Much  that  arc   written   for 

Fancy  Language  children.  I  recall 
one  primary  reading 
book  that  I  used  to  have  to  use  with 
the  little  people  I  was  dealing  with  in 
the  eighteen-seventics. 
In  this  book  was  a 
piece  about  Fido. 
Along  with  other  in- 
formal ion  purveyed 
about  this  particular 
doggie,  occurred  the 
grave  statement: "Fido 
cannot  speak  as  we 
do,  yet  he  has  ways  by 
which  he  is  able  to 
nake  his  wants  known."  The  primers 
n  use  now  seem  to  be  fairly  free  of 
;hat  sort  of  thing,  and  appear  to  be 
Britten,  for  the  most  part,  by  those 
,vho  understand  child  language,  but  if 
me  goes  up  a  few  grades  to  the  be- 
>inning  texts  in  arithmetic,  geography 
mil  history,  he  encounters  a  diction 
hat  is  hardly  less  stupid  and  misplaced 
nan  the  stuff  I  have  quoted  from  that 
ild-time  primer.  Nearly  all  the  writers 
)f  these  books  are  constantly  using 
>ookish  words,  quite  beyond  the  vocab- 
ilaries  of  the  children 'who  are  to  use 
hem;  also,  they  seem  to  take  a  sort 
if  vain  delight  in  slipping  in  figurative 
anguage  and  various  literary  conven- 
iens of  expression,  that  create  coll- 
usion rather  than  clarity  in  the  un- 
ophisticated  minds  of  the  average 
hild.  If  the  authors  of  children's 
>ooks  could  only  learn  that  the  or- 
linary  fifth  to  seventh  grade  youngster 
loes  not  use  the  language  of  the  col- 
ege  class  room!  The  children  I  am 
eaching  at  present  come  from  Ameri- 
an  homes  of  average  intelligence,  but 
encounter  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
inding  for  them,  any  kind  of  books 
hat  are  not  written  entirely  out  of 
heir  mental  reach.  There  are  a  few 
lonorable  exceptions,  but  not  many, — 
ust  enough  to  prove  that  a  book  under- 
tandable  by  an  average  child  can  be 
Vritten,  provided  that  the  author  cares 
o,  or  knows  how.  It  might  be  well 
o  have  a  law  (of  course,  with  the  rest 
•f  my  countrymen,  I  rise  up  to  demand 
law  to  stop  everything  I  find  going 
/rong!)  to  provide  that  whoever  sets 
ut  to  write  a  book  for  children,  should 
ndergo  a  test  to  find  out  if  he  knows 
he  language  that  a  child  speaks.  At 
•resent,  most  of  the  forage  that  is 
rought  to  the  educational  feed-yard  is 
ut  in  racks  so  high  that  the  lambs 
an  hardly  get  a  nibble. 


in  which  Americans  are  really  inter- 
ested, religion  and  politics,  and  of  these 
two,  they  permit  their  schoolmasters 
to  know  nothing.  No  doubt,  the 
Frenchman  reached  this  paradoxical 
conclusion  through  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  allow  our  teachers  or  our  schools 
when  functioning  educationally,  to  take 
sides  in  either  politics  or  religion.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  wise  rule,  and  ob- 
viously. The  function  of  the  modern 
school  is  not  to  provide  the  learners 
with  opinions,  but  to  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  forming  their  own  opin- 
ions. The  justification  of  this  policy  is 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  with  the  increase 
of  schools  and  the  wide-spread  growth 
of  the  reading  habit  among  the  people, 
there  is  a  steadily  lessening  tendency 
in  the  American  electorate  to  decide 
elections  through  the  influence  of  either 
partisan  tradition  or  electioneering 
clamor  or  claptrap.  In  1916,  the  coun- 
try went  Democratic  by  a  decided  mar- 
gin, and  in  1920,  by  an  even  more  de- 
cided margin,  went  Republican.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  five  or  six  mil- 
lions of  voters  that  supported  Mr.  Wil- 
son in  the  one  election  and  Mr.  Har- 
ding in  the  other.  Probably  there  were 
not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  millions 
that  thus  "changed  their  politics"  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  This,  of  course, 
makes  things  very  inconvenient  for  the 
politicians  and  other  political  forecas- 
ters, but  it  shows  a  healthy  condition 
in  the  thinking  powers  of  the  voter. 
Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
the  independent,  non-partisan  vote  was 
so  small  that  a  national  election  could 
be  forecasted  by  almost  any  well- 
informed  politician.  In  those  days, 
voting  was  mostly  a  matter  of  geog- 
raphy, and  the  young  voter  inherited 
his  politics  as  he  did  the  color  of  his 
eyes  or  hair.  Not  so  now.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  a  family 
split  into  several  factions  politically, 
the  husband  and  the  wife  even  serving 
on  rival  political  committees,  and  the 
children  following  their  example  before 
they  are  out  of  the  high  school. 

It  is  probably  the  schools,  more  than 
any  other  agency,  that  are  responsible 
for  this  good  thing,  and  for  the  very 
reason  cited  by  Max  O'Rell,  that  our 
schoolmasters  are  not  permitted  to 
"know  anything"  about  politics. 


"he  Decline  of  A  wisely  witty  French- 
'artisanism  man  who  used  to  lec- 
ture in  this  country 
nder  the  name  of  Max  O'Rell,  once 
aid   that   there   were   but  two   subjects 


The  Age  of     This  Meandering  is  being 
Miracles  typed   away  up  here  in  a 

secluded  little  nook  in  the 
Northwest  Coast  Range  of  the  Cali- 
fornia mountains.  It  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
station,  and  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
nearest  railroad.  We  get  mail  only 
three  times  a  week,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco papers  are  three  days  old  when 
they  reach  us.  And  yet,  at  seven 
o'clock  this  evening,  just  after  our 
household     have     finished     supper,    we 


shall  all  gather  in  the  little  farmhouse 
parlor,  and  listen  to  a  plain  speal  ing 
gentleman  at  Station  K.GO,  Oakland, 
California,  over  forest  and  mountain 
two  hundred  miles  away,  announcing 
the  score  of  the  hall  game  that  was 
played  at  Boston  this  afternoon,  giving 
the  closing  quotations  of  the  New  "*  oil. 
Stock  Exchange,  or  repeating  a  radio 
message  from  Greenland  that  will  tell 
us  whether  the  American  bird  men  who 
hoped  off  from  Iceland  this  morning 
succeeded  in  making  a  safe  landing  be- 
fore the  brief  dipping  of  the  midnight 
sun  below  the  glacial  peaks  to  north- 
ward. Then  after  we  have  listened  to 
everything  of  importance  that  may 
have  happened  today  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  or  uncivilized  world,  our  ears 
may  be  ravished  by  melifluous  notes 
from  some  silver-throated  operatic 
siren,  or  the  latest  jazz  from  the  dance 
room. of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  across 
the  Bay  in  San  Francisco.  Possibly 
the  latter  may  mingle  indistinguishably 
with  the  howls  of  coyotes  indulging  in 
a  moonlight  esc  apade  up  on  the  moun- 
tain that  overlooks  the  ranch. 

I  wonder  what  I  should  have  done 
if  some  prescient  being  had  told  me 
forty  years  or  so  ago,  that  all  this 
would  come  to  pass.  Probably,  I 
should  have  looked  up  an  officer. 


And  Yet  In  my  mail  today  came  a 
Another  letter  announcing  the  recent 
passing  of  my  long-time 
friend  and  business  partner,  Samuel  H. 
Goodyear,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Goodyear  did  not  enter  the  field  of 
business  education  quite  early  enough 
to  be  counted  with  the  pioneers,  or 
"Old  Guard,"  including  the  contempor- 
aries of  Silas  S.  Packard,  Robert 
Spencer,  the  Bryants,  Richard  Nelson, 
George  Soule,  and  others.  He  belongs 
rather  with  a  later  group,  including 
Warren  Saddler,  Enos  Spencer,  Horace 
Healey,  H.  T.  Loomis,  and  many 
others,  most  of  whom  are  happily  still 
with  us. 

Mr.  Goodyear  was  educated  at  a 
Methodist  college  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  in  the  late  seventies,  I  think. 
He  founded  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  later  forming  a  partnership  in 
the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
school  with  A.  N.  Palmer,  the  well- 
known  penman  and  publisher.  While 
conducting  this  school  he  published 
one  or  more  texts  on  bookkeeping,  and 
after  a  time,  disposed  of  his  interests 
in  the  school  to  Mr.  Palmer,  in  order 
to  establish  the  Goodyear  Publishing 
Company  in  Chicago.  In  1900,  this 
concern  was  merged  with  a  new  com- 
pany, the  Goodyear-Marshall  Publish- 
ing Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Goodyear,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Scott  Metcalf,  a  Cedar 
Rapids  printer,  and  the  present  writer 
were  the  incorporators,  the  business 
being  conducted  at  Cedar  Rapids.  Mr. 
Goodyear  severed  his  connection  with 
this  company  in  1915,  to  engage  in  a 
blank  book  and  specialty  business  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Later  he  retired  from 
this  business  and  was  again  living  in 
Cedar  Rapids  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  my  fifteen  years  of  associa- 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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From  the  book,  C.  C.  Canan 
Collection   of    Penmanship 


Draughon's  Practical  Business  College, 

Shreveport,  La.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  George  A.  Meadows,  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  high  class  advertis- 
ing in  building  up  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous business  college.  A  beautifully 
illustrated  catalog  printed  in  three  col- 
ors has  been  received  from  them. 

J.  F.  Flower  of  the  Fall  River,  Mass., 
School  of  Commerce  is  the  latest  suc- 
cessful applicant  for  a  B.  E.  Profes- 
sional Certificate.  Mr.  Flower  is  do- 
ing  some   very   fine  professional  work. 


H.  L.  Creech  of  the  Business  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lenoir-Rhyne  College, 
Hickory,  N.  C,  held  a  penmanship  con- 
test in  which  a  penmanship  medal  was 
awarded.  The  editors  of  the  Business 
Educator  acted  as  judges.  It  was  a 
vrey  difficult  contest  to  decide,  for  the 
pupils  all  made  remarkable  improve- 
ment. 

This  contest  has  evidently  stimulated 
much  interest  in  penmanship  classes  in 
that  institution.  Contests  properly 
conducted  are  to  be  encouraged,  as  they 
make  for  better  penmanship. 


Mrs.  Edgar  Birchard,  formerly  Miss 
Lucy  C.  Ferris,  is  now  directing  the 
handwriting  in  the  public  schools  of 
Harbor  Creek.  Pa.  Mrs.  Birchard  was 
formerly  Director  of  Handwriting  in 
the  public  schols  of  Wcsterville,  Ohio, 
and  Warren,  Pa.  She  is  a  fine  penman 
and  enthusiastic  teacher,  which  will  as- 
sure her  success  in  the  Harbor  Creek 
Schools. 

The  Raton,  N.  M.,  Junior  High  School 
is  securing  very  fine  results  in  penman- 
ship under  the  instruction  of  Clara 
Olive  Carter. 
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Put  Personality  and  Human  Interest 
Into  Advertising 


By  M.  N.  BUNKER 


When  Emerson  wrote,  "If  a  man  can 
write  a  better  book,  make  a  better 
mouse  trap  or  preach  a  better  sermon, 
though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods, 
the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to 
his  door,"  he  covered  the  mail  order 
field.  The  man  who  has  something 
better  than  another  can  get  the  busi- 
ness— provided  he  goes  after  it  and 
uses  the  same  methods  to  get  it  that 
he  has  put  into  his  product  —  and  no 
other  way. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  young  mar- 
ried man  and  his  wife  were  left  a  busi- 
ness in  a  small  city  in  Iowa.  It  had 
been  established  for  years,  its  sales 
were  all  through  the  mail,  and  for  a 
year  or  more  had  averaged  not  more 
than  $  135.00  a  month.  Of  course  the 
overhead  was  not  much,  the  only  help 
being  a  girl  who  was  paid  $8.00  a  week, 
and  who  wrote  almost  indecipherable 
letters  on  a  rickety  typewriter.  No  ad- 
vertising was  being  done,  and  at  the  de- 
mise of  the  owner  it  seemed  that  the 
only  thing  left  to  do  would  be  to  pile  a 
little  dirt  on  the  business  and  it  too 
would  be  gone. 

This  was  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  new  owner  and  his  wife 
who  had  been  a  stenographer,  but  had 
given  up  her  work  to  keep  house  while 
her  husband  worked  in  a  grocery  store. 

They  looked  over  the  business,  spent 
$5.00  getting  the  floor  of  the  place 
scrubbed,  swept  down  the  walls,  and 
commenced  writing  letters.  They  didn't 
have  any  money  to  advertise,  but  they 
did  commence  hammering  out  letters  to 
their  correspondents.  In  many  cases 
they  explained  the  situation  exactly  as 
it  existed,  and  asked  for  co-operation  in 
building  a  better  business. 

The  first  month  they  maintained 
their  average  on  receipts,  and  then 
went  to  a  local  printer  and  got  credit 
for  $40.00  worth  of  printing.  That 
month  their  income  jumped  to  $250.00, 
and  in  six  months  they  had  taken  in 
one-third  more  cash  than  the  previous 
owner  had  in  twelve  months,  and  had 
five  times  as  man}-  customers  on  the 
books.  This  was  all  accomplished  by 
letter  writing,  individual  effort  to  build 
up  a  satisfied  clientele. 

That  was  only  two  years  ago,  and 
recently  this  firm  arranged  to  do  adver- 
tising, because  in  two  and  one-half 
vears  thev  have  done  verv  nearlv 
$20,000.00  worth  of  business,  "and  they 
now  feel  that  they  are  ready  to  expand. 

However,  the  point  that  stands  out 
clearly  is  that  this  organization  grew 
by  accomplishing  the  friendship  and 
interest  of  its  customers  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California.  The  new  owner, 
when  he  got  it,  started  in  on  a  plan  of 
writing  personal  letters  thanking  the 
customer:  telling  him  briefly  about  the 
business,  plans  for  the  future,  and  di- 
rectly interested  him  in  what  was  being 
accomplished.  It  was  human  interest — ■ 
nothing  more,  and  nothing  less. 


Build   Up   Friendship 

Which  brings  us  down  to  the  ques- 
tion— is  the  advertising  medium,  and 
the  literature  wholly  the  basis  of  your 
sales  campaign?  In  other  words,  isn't 
there  a  possibility  of  building  up  per- 
sonal feeling  in  dealing  with  your  cus- 
tomer? If  you  are  just  starting  a  busi- 
ness, tell  your  customers  about  it,  write 
them  personally,  just  brief  notes,  but 
put  a  personal  touch  into  the  matter. 

If  the  business  has  outgrown  the 
possibility  of  personal  correspondence, 
then  put  personal  feeling  into  your 
writing.  Have  your  literature  prepared 
in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  telling  your 
story  just  as  you  would  tell  it  to  the 
man  or  woman  in  your  office,  and  your 
plant. 

Not  long  ago  I  told  the  story  of 
Haldeman-Juluis,  the  greatest  mail  or- 
der book  publisher  in  the  world,  and  at 
this  point  he  becomes  a  wonderful 
example  of  this  close  co-operation  with 
outside  sources.  He  publishes  a  weekly 
that  reaches  probably  five  hundred 
thousand  of  his  customers,  and  that 
weekly  is  almost  exclusively  based  on 
"What  the  Editor  is  Thinking  About," 
and  what  he  is  thinking  about  is  largely 
the  work  he  is  doing.  What  he  does  is 
to  tell  the  outsiders  about  it.  He  takes 
them  into  his  office  and  into  his  plans, 
and  each  one  of  those  five  hundred 
thousand  feels  a  friendly  interest  in  the 
business  that  would  never  have  been 
possible  if  they  had  just  bought  books. 
You  and  I  both  know  hundreds  of 
places  where  we  have  bought  books, 
and  we  hadn't  any  memory  of  the  place 
six  months   later. 

Moreover,  Haldeman-Julius  puts  this 
frank,  friendly,  "teiling  about  it"  spirit 
into  the  literature  he  sends  to  his  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  names  on  his 
mailing  list — and  in  a  little  over  three 
years  he  has  sold  60,000,000  books.    . 

House  Organs  Popular 

Almost  every  big  corporation  has  its 
house  organ,  a  publication  where  it 
publishes  the  news  about  the  employees 
and  what  they  are  doing.  It  promotes 
family  spirit  —  co-operation,  for  when 
John  and  Mary  see  the  baby's  picture 
in  their  paper,  published  by  the  corpor- 
ation John  works  for,  it  puts  both  of 
the  parents  just  a  little  closer  to  that 
corporation.  Just  now  I  have  in  mind 
a  vast  machinery  factory  that  has  been 
notoriously  "open  shop"  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  unionize  it,  and  at  the 
same  times  comes  the  recollection  of 
how  the  families  of  the  men  employed 
in  those  factories,  looked  forward  to 
their  factory  paper. 

Now  in  a  mail  order  business  you 
cannot  meet  your  customers  face  to 
face,  but  you  can  take  them  into  the 
workings  of  your  business.  Let  them 
meet  the  people  who  do  the  work;   if 


your  orders  mount  up  for  May.  let 
them  know  about  it,  and  give  them  to 
understand  that  they  are  responsible 
and   that  you  appreciate  it. 

Suppose  you  arc  selling  silk  hose 
(most  everybody  seems  to  be  these 
days).  In  the  last  thirty  days  you  have 
done  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
Write  a  letter  in  a  personal  way  to 
your  customers.  Visualize  one  of  them, 
and  write  your  letters  to  that  one,  keep- 
nig  in  mind  that  your  letter  goes  to  all. 
Mimeograph  it — multigraph  it,  but  get 
it  out,  and  tell  your  customers  that 
they,  by  doing  their  part,  have  made 
that  increase. 

Again,  if  you  have  fallen  down,  write 
them  an  optimistic  report,  but  ask  them 
if  there  has  been  a  falling  down  in  your 
product;  ask  them  if  you  have  failed  to 
give  them  service.  If  you  have  they 
will  tell  you,  and  if  you  haven't  they 
will  get  out  and  work  to  build  up  for 
next  month  what  you  lost  the  current 
month. 

Why?  Well,  it  is  human  nature. 
That  is  all.  In  the  blood  of  every  in- 
telligent human  being  there  is  a  tinge 
of  interest  in  "how  it  is  done."  The 
crowds  go  to  see  a  magician,  or  a  hyp- 
notist, or  a  mind  reader  to  try  to 
fathom  what  is  being  done.  Gossip 
over  the  back  fence  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  same  spirit,  so  that  if  you  tell 
your  customer  something  of  how  your 
business  is  handled  he  will  go  out  and 
spread  the  news  far  and  wide,  and  say, 
"I  know  this   firm  is  all  right  because 

"  and  all  of  this  brings  new 

customers. 

Incidentally  it  is  cheap  publicity.  It 
makes  each  new  customer  that  you  get 
through  newspaper  advertising  a  pos- 
sible mouth  piece  for  you  and  your 
business,  and  multiplies  the  returns  you 
get  from  your  newspaper  or  other  ad- 
vertising. It  builds  up  a  feeling  that 
endures  so  that  if  you  should  suddenly 
say  to  yourself,  "I'm  going  to  Wood- 
burg  for  a  week  of  fishing"  and  started 
out,  lost  your  road,  mired  up  to  your 
hubs,  and  should  meet  John  Smith  who 
bought  a  washing  machine  from  you 
five  years  ago,  he  would  naturally  in- 
vite you  and  Mary  and  kids  up  to  the 
house  to  meet  his  Mary  and  the  half 
dozen  small  Smiths;  they  would  put 
you  up  in  the  best  room,  and  probably 
fry  a  chicken  or  two  or  three  as  needs 
demanded,  and  send  you  on  your  way 
the  next  morning,  even  as  though  you 
had  been  guests. 

Take  for  example  an  actual  instance. 
Something  like  twenty  years  ago  a 
good  many  people  were  for  locking  up 
Bernarr  Macfadden  of  Physical  Culture 
fame  as  a  crank  and  a  nuisance  if  not 
worse.  The  other  day  Congress  sent 
for  him  to  go  to  Washington  and  tell 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  how  to 
keep  fit.  He  went;  he  took  his  family 
along;  and  the  next  month  he  told  his 
magazine  readers  about  the  whole  trip, 
from  meeting  President  Coolidge  down 
to  the  stunts  performed  by  the  young- 
est Macfadden.  Incidentally  the  Mac- 
fadden group  is  one  of  the  richest,  if 
not  the  richest  publishing  group  in 
America  today,  and  largely  because  he 
puts  human  interest  into  his  adver- 
tising. 
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{Business  College 
Literature 


Beckley  College  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  recently  sent 
us  a  copy  of  their  new  catalog  for 
1924-1925. 

This  institution  has  been  making 
rapid  progress  during  recent  years,  and 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
progressive  and  thorough  institution. 
Their  catalog  is  finely  illustrated  with 
numerous  half-tones  on  egg  shell  paper. 
The  general  get-up  of  the  catalog  is 
along  the  line  of  tne  usual  university 
bulletin,  which  plan  seems  to  be  com- 
ing more  and  more  in  vogue  with  com- 
mercial schools  in  preparing  their  ad- 
vertising literature.  Judging  from  the 
numerous  group  photographs  the 
school  is  enjoying  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. 


A  copy  of  "The  Review,"  published 
quarterly  by  Lawrence  Business  Col- 
lege, Lawrence,  Kans.,  has  just  been 
received. 


A  catalog  has  just  been  received  from 
the  Charlottesville  Business  College, 
C.  H.  Nixon,  President.  This  school 
requires  every  student  taking  book- 
keeping and  the  combined  course  to 
learn  to  write  a  good  hand  before 
granting  a  diploma.  So  many  business 
men  request  applicants  for  positions  to 
"apply  in  own  handwriting"  that  they 
feel  a  need  for  teaching  a  rapid  legible 
handwriting. 

The  Woodbury  Business  College, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  has  moved 
into  its  own  new  building  at  727  S. 
Figueroa  St.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  this  school  is  progressing 
financially  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  put  up  a  building  of  its  own.  May 
the  good  work  continue. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Cain,  formerly  of  Bliss 
Business  College,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
with  a  number  of  able  assistants  is 
meeting  with  much  success  in  con- 
ducting his  three  commercial  schools 
in  Clarksburg,  Fairmont,  and  Grafton, 
W.  \'a. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Lawrence  of  Bliss  College, 
is  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in  the  Clarksburg  School.  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Cain,  Ohio  State  University  and 
Bliss  College,  is  principal  of  the  steno- 
graphic department.  Miss  Margaret 
Patterson,  Bliss  College,  has  charge  of 
the  typewriting,  and  Miss  Altha  Knap- 
penberger,  also  of  Bliss  College,  is  in- 
structor in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand. 

The  Fairmont  School  is  managed  by 
C.  G.  Shafer,  who  was  with  Bliss  Col- 
lege for  twelve  years.  L.  W.  Cain,  a 
graduate  of  Muskingum  College,  is  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department. 
Miss  Cora  Feather  has  charge  of  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

In  the  Grafton  School,  A.  P.  Merri- 
mee  of  Bowling  Green.  Kentucky, 
Business  University,  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  and  Miss  Hal- 
lie  Stealey,  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia 
University,  is  head  of  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  departments. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
T.  B.  Cain  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Shafer,  and 
know  them  to  be  men  of  ability  and  of 
unusual  energy. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  T.  B.  Cain 
states  that  they  have  adopted  the  Zaner 
Method  of  Penmanship  in  the  Fairmont 
School  and  expect  to  adopt  it  in  their 
Clarksburg  and  Grafton  schools  in  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Cain  is  a  very  com- 
petent judge  of  a  penmanship  text,  and 
we  feel  that  his  decision  in  adopting 
the  Zaner  Method  is  quite  a  compli- 
ment for  it. 


The  Springfield,  Ohio,  Daily  News 
of  July  31st  announced  that  the  Spring- 
field Business  College  recently  pur- 
chased a  building  which  is  to  become 
its  new  location.  The  consideration 
was  $25,000.  Mr.  J  .E.  Joiner,  the  well 
known  business  college  man,  is  the 
head  of  the  institution.  The  building  is 
to  be  remodeled  and  a  much  larger  en- 
rollment is  expected  when  the  school 
occupies  its  new  quarters. 

Mr.  Joiner  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Columbus  Business  College  for  twenty- 
five  vears  previous  to  going  to  Spring- 
field. 

The  Taylor  School  at  Market  and 
10th  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  recently  favored 
us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  catalog, 
the  illustrations  of  which  make  it  very 
interesting  and  attractive.  The  catalog 
is  of  much  a  size  that  we  believe  most 
effective  and  it  seems  to  us,  contains 
just  such  information  as  prospective 
students  are  looking  for.  Freeman  P. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  school,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  ability  in  building 
up  a   large  and  high  grade   institution. 


F.  M.  Carlson,  last  year  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Staples  High  School, 
Westport,  Conn.,  has  recently  accepted 
a  position  as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Dickinson  Seminary, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Miss  Persis  P.  Pfau  of  Oxford,  N.  J., 
is  a  new  teacher  of  typewriting  in  the 
Dumont,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Miss  Mildred  Langley,  for  the  last  few 
vears  teacher  of  shorthand  in  the  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Providence,  has 
been  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  High  School. 
Miss  Cora  E.  Welch,  last  year  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Montclair,  N.  J., 
High  School,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  Nashua,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 

J.  Harold  Short,  a  former  student  of 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Capital  College  and  Zanerian  College 
both  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  for  the 
past  eight  years  with  Merrill  Business 
Colleges,  Stamford,  Norwalk  and  Port 
Chester,  Conn.,  has  purchased  the 
Lee's  Commercial  School,  Stamford, 
Conn.  Mr.  Short  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  business  college  work,  and 
has  the  best  wishes  of  his  professional 
friends  and  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. 


Miss  Marion  E.  Peterson,  recently 
shorthand  teacher  in  the  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  High  School,  has  been  elected 
to  a  similar  position  in  the  High  School 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

M.  F.  Denise,  for  several  years  Man- 
ager of  the  McLachlan  Business  Insti- 
tute, Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  is  now  an 
Assistant  Professor  at  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. 

Alfred  L.  Lawrence,  for  the  last  few 
years  commercial  teacher  in  Cannon's 
Commercial  School,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Miss  Edith  B.  Brackett  of  South  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Claremont,  N.  H.,  High  School. 

Arthur  J.  Dowling,  last  year  with  the 
School  of  Commerce  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Brooklyn,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Holy- 
tike,  Mass.,   High  School. 

Miss  Alta  J.  Day,  for  several  years 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Lead,  S.  D., 
High  School,  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Har- 
risburg, 111.,   High  School. 

Miss  Hazel  Cole  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Oskaloosa,   Iowa,   High  School. 

H.  L.  Watts,  recently  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Hazel- 
ton,  Pa.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  High  School 
at  Homestead,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hanson  of  Biddeford,  Me., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Minnie  Knepper  of  Monongahela,  Pa., 
Public  Schools,  secures  most  excellent 
results  from  her  pupils.  Miss  Knepper 
writes  a  vrey  fine  hand. 

Samuel  Fishbaugh  is  the  new  penman- 
ship and  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Jewett,   Ohio,   High   School. 


After  eighteen  years  of  teaching  E. 
II.  McGhee  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
signed so  that  he  can  devote  his  entire 
time  to  engrossing  work.  Mr.  McGhee 
has  been  devoting  some  of  his  spare 
time  to  engrossing  and  by  so  doing  he 
has  worked  up  a  business  in  engrossing 
which  now  justifies  him  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  it. 

Mr.  McGhee  is  a  very  fine  all-round 
engrosser  and  illuminator.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  see  him  make  this 
move.  It  pleases  us  because  when  one 
realizes  that  during  the  past  year  we 
recall  of  six  prominent  engrossers  who 
died;  we  feel  the  need  of  more  en- 
grossers. 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  for 
young  men  in  engrossing  who  have 
ability  in  engrossing  and  can  mix  a 
little  business  ability  with  it. 

Mr.  McGhee  has  been  contributing 
to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
for  many  years  and  no  doubt  we  shall 
see  more  of  his  work  from  time  to 
time. 

THE  BUSINESS..  EDUCATOR 
wishes  Mr.  McGhee  unlimited  success. 
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The  above  signature  prepared  in  1904  by  L.  Madarasz 
was  loaned  to  us  by  W.  H.  Bodenheimer,  formerly 
Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Mingus,  Texas,  now  at  Kemp, 
Texas,  and  who  for  many  years  has  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  penmanship.  Mr.  Bodenheimer  writes  both 
business  and  ornamental  very  skillful;  in  fact,  probably 
no  other  school  superintendent  in  this  country  can 
swing   a   pen   with   as   much   skill  and   grace. 


By   H.  J.   Walter,   Winnipeg,   Can. 


A  very  fine  specimen  from  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  Quincy,  III. 
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By   O.    R.   Garrett,    Brantley-Draugho 


College,    Fort    Worth,    Te 


FOR  SALE 


HONOLULU  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  Unusual  chance  to  obtain  a  well 
established  commercial  school,  located  in  heart  of  city  of  100,000,  and 
growing  fact.     Catalogue  on  request.     Terms.     H.  B.  C.  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


PEN    DRAWING 


We  show  on  opposite  page  quite  an 
effective  specimen  of  pen  work,  which 
we  hope  will  inspire  young  men  and 
women  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to 
master  a  pleasing  and  distinctive  style 
of  pen  technique. 

A  drawing  was  first  made  from  the 
plaster  cast  of  the  "Nubian  Man,"  then 
it  was  transferred  to  bristol  board,  with 
all  the  high  lights  and  shadows  care- 
fully suggested  in  pencil.  The  color 
tones  received  the  most  critical  atten- 
tion. Study  the  various  planes  and  aim 
to  attain  effects  by  the  most  simple  and 
direct  methods.  The  delineation  of 
character  is  of  utmost  importance  in 
drawing  this  and  similar  subjects. 

This  "Nubian"  may  have  a  kindly 
heart,  but  judging  from  the  ferocity 
and  determination  shown  in  his  facial 
expression  we  should  hardly  think  it 
prudent  or  safe  to  excite  him  to  anger. 

After  completing  your  pencil  draw- 
ing proceed  with  the  pen  and  ink  work, 
using  a  Gillott  No.  170  pen  for  the  fine 
lines  and  a  No.  5  broad  pen  for  the 
coarser  ones.  If  you  do  not  get  suffi- 
cient depth  of  tone  at  first,  thicken  the 
lines,  using  a  fine  pen.  Start  with  the 
deepest  tone,  next  the  middle  tone, 
then  the  high  lights,  aiming  for  har- 
monious blending  and  relationship. 
Carry  out  this  same  idea  in  the  back- 
ground by  varying  the  direction  and 
thickness  of  the  lines. 

If  your  color  tones  are  properly 
shaped  and  correctly  placed  the  face 
will  be  well  modeled.  Note  the  simple 
treatment  of  the  head  covering,  and 
remember  that  simplicity  in  rendering 
the  color  values  is  highly  essential. 
Make  your  drawing  at  least  twice  the 
size  of  cut  shown  in  this  connection. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  work 
on  this  lesson  for  criticism.  Send  it 
along  carefully  packed  and  we  will  re- 
turn when  postage  is  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


Miss  Leona  Haulot,  Tempe  Normal 
School,  Tempe,  Arizona,  recently  sent 
in  twelve  specimens  for  our  considera- 
tion for  Teachers'  Certificates.  All 
were  granted.  Some  very  fine  results 
are  being  secured  in  this  school  thru 
the  use  of  Zaner  Method  Writing 
Books. 


I  bosi- 
dhind. 
RENE  6UILLAR0.  1212  Elmwood  Av»..  Evanston,  Illinois 
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By  E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Me. 
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Required   by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August   24,    1912 
Of    Business    Educator,    published    monthly    ex- 
at    Columbus,    I  ' 

Ohio  l.s 

Countv   oi    Franklin    I 

Before    me,    a    .Notary    Public    in    and    for    the 

!   county  aforesaid,   personalty  appeared 

E.    \V.    Bloser,    who.    having    been    duly   sworn 

-    to   law,   deposes   and    says   that    he    is 

of  The   Business   Educator,  and   that 

.    to    the    best    of    his    knowledge 

and    belief,    a    true    statement    of    the    ownership, 

ment    (and    if    a    daily    paper,    the    circu- 

etc.    of    the    aforesaid    publication    for 

the    date    shown    in    the    above    caption,    required 

by   the   Act    of    August    24,    1912,    embodied    in 

section     44.;,      IVm.iI     Lav,  -     ..;■.!      K' 

nrintcd  on   the  reverse  side  of  this  from,  to  wit: 

names     and     addresses     of     the 

managing  editor,  and  business 


1.  That  t 
publisher,  edi 
managers  are 
N 


Post  Office  Address 
Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 

612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Editor.    E.    W.    Bloser. 

612  XT.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  0. 
Managing   Editor,   E.    A.    Lupfer, 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Business    Manager,    Xone. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
stock,  t 

The   Zaner-Bloser    Company, 

612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
E    \V    Bloser  612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

R.    E.    Bloser  612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Rebecca  Bloser       612  X".  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Parker   Bloser  612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

E.   A.    Lupfer  612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

R.    B.    Moore  612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

Xone. 


4.  That     the    two    paragrapl 

giving   thi  m  kholdcrs, 

and    security    holders,   if   any.   contain 
t!ic    lisl  holders 

in    cases    where    the    stockholder    or 
appears   upon    the   books   oi    the 
company    as    trustee    or    m   any    other    fiduciary 
relation,    the    name    of    the    pers 

such   trustee  is  acting,  is 

also      that      the      said      tw< '      pa: 
statements     embracing     affiant's     full     kn 
and    belief    as    to    the   circumstances    and    condi- 
tions    under    which    stockholders     and     security 
who   do   not   appear   upon   the   books   of 
tpany    as    trustees,    hold    stock    and    se- 
ni    a    capacity    other    than    that    of    a 
bona   fide  owner;  nad  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to    believe    that    any    other    person,    association, 
or    corporation    has   any    interest   direct  or   indi- 
rect  in    the  said   stock,   bonds,   or   other   securi- 
ties  than   as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distri- 
buted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  information  is 
required   from   dailv  publications   only). 

E.  W.   BLOSER,  Editor. 
Sworn     to     and     subscribed     before    me     this 
17th    day   of    September,    1924. 

EARL  A.  LUPFER,  Notary  Public, 
i  My  commission  expires  January  11,  1926.) 
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Card  Writing  a  Specialty 

BEST  OF  REFERENXES 

"Your  cards  are  splendid."—  F.W.  Tamblyn. 

"Thanka  for  your  nice  cards." — E.  A.  Lupfer. 

35c  per  dozen.      Send    15c    for  samples  of 

J.  R.  MCALLISTER,  50  Gill  St.,  Columbus.Ohlo 


Mrs.  H.  D.  Coley,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently 
sent  in  forty-seven  specimens  from  her 
pupils,  who  started  in  September.  None 
of  them  ever  had  any  previous  training, 
whatever,  in  penmanship.  All  of  them 
have  been  granted  Certificates.  The 
results,  therefore,  speak  for  themselves. 
Mrs.  Coley  writes  a  very  good  business 
hand. 

J.  H.  Fries,  penmanship  and  commer- 
cial teacher  at  McPherson  College, 
McPherson,  Kans.,  paid  us  a  visit  while 
on  his  way  home  from  a  motoring  trip 
through  the  East. 


GOOD  NEWS 

Teachers  are  obtaining  unprecedented  results  with 
"Penmanship  Made  Easy"  as  a  guide,  so  will  you.  It 
can  be  used  to  advantage  with  any  system  of  writing. 
The  book  is  new  and  refreshingly  different.  It  opens 
up  a  new  vista  as  to  a  teacher's  ability.  "Word*  of  Ap- 
preciation" sent  upon  request.  Order  today.  It  costs 
only  $1.00.    In  quantities  for  less. 

H.  M.  HILL,  Supervisor  of  Writioe 
BOX  725  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

1 1  '  intinued  from  page  1"  i 
lion  with  Mr.  Goodyear,  I  naturally 
i  oni'  to  know  him  well  and  intimately. 
IK-  was  a  man  oi  persistent  industry, 
and  very  ingenious  in  working  out  his 
educational  ideas.  He  was  no!  a  suc- 
i  monej  getter,  and,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  rather  easy-going.  I  I 

illy  honorable  and  conscientious 
to  a  fault,  and  such  business  mi 
as  he  made  were  those  of  the  head 
rather  than  of  the  heart.  He  was  a 
delightful  companion  and  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  a  man  of 
consistent  piety,  completely  free  from 
adverse  social  habits,  pure  of  thought 
and  speech, — in  short,  always  the  in- 
herent gentlemen  in  every  way.  His 
most  important  contribution  to  com- 
mercial education  was  the  invention  of 
the  method  of  teaching  business  forms 
and  procedure,  known  as  "Intercom- 
munication Business  Practice."  The 
late  Silas  S.  Packard  once  praised  this 
plan  highly  as  "the  first  attempt  that 
had  been  made  to  dramatize  the  affairs 
of  business  in  the  school  room." 

The  sudden  passing  of  this  kindly 
man  and  useful  commercial  teacher  and 
author  will  bring  a  shock  of  keen  re- 
gret to  all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him. 


Wilson  H.  Thome,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
this  year's  graduating  class  of  The  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  of 
Boston  University,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion to  teach  in  the  Junior  High  School 
at   Lynn,  Mass. 


BUSINESS.   LEGAL,   RECORD    FORMS 

"S  Square"  |^j  Trademark 

Standardized,  standardsized,  loose  leaf,  mod- 
ern,  superior,  save  time,  increase  efficiency, 
fit  stationery,  pocket,  files,  desk,  cover  file. 
Book-o-Forms  $1,  Pad-o-Forms  25c,  doz., 
lflc.  Carl  Sargent,  Atty.-Pubr.,  "Stadium- 
near,  "Six-O-Eight  E.  Raynor,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


""I^oAV^      No.  604  E.  F. 

JLJ,2£I&5ki£    Double  Elastic  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 

Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   re- 
gards Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 

Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  department*  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 


Single  copy  15c.  Annual  subscription  $1.50 
Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 
Suspected  Documents 

Established  189S.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartroan  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BOOK    REVIEWS 


identify 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey!     Obedience  Is  Gold! 

"d  let  others  see  yoar  work  and 
Lupfer. 


should  let  others 
should  do  yoar  part,  too! 


■  i.y  ? 


nd  he  inspired.  Send  45  < 
dozen  written  cardi  and  a  specimen  for 
your  scrap  book.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
just  drop  me  a  card  and  I  shall  refund  your 
money.     A  fair  proposition,  is  it  not? 

M.  OTERO  COLMENERO. 
Box  009,   San  Juan,  PORTO  RICO 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Thirty  Lesson  Plates 
Instructions  mailed 
dress  on  receipt  of  two  d< 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Ord 


d  Printed 
i  any  ad- 


P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Eflgrousr,  lllumrnilor  ind  OailgMr 
■anion  Real  Ettate  Bldg..      SCRANTON.  H. 


Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit 
but    especially    in    books    of    interest 


1 1:  c 


commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine  its  value. 

The    Packing    Industry,    by    The    Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago    Press,    Chicago, 
Illinois.     Cloth   cover,  357  pages. 
One     of      the      world"s      greatest      industries 
(measured    in    terms    of    the   value   of   its    prod- 
uct)   is   here   viewed   through   the   eyes  of   eight 
men    who    are    widely    known    in    the    business 
of   meat   packing.      In   this   volume   they   give  a 
bird's-eye   view   of  the   industry  as  a  whole,  its 
history    and    general    economics,    its    operations 
and    operating    equipment,    methods    of    financ- 
ing,   employment    of    science,    and    distributive 
procedure. 

Men  widely  known  in  the  business  world, — - 
Wilson,  Cudany,  Mayer,  and  others — have 
contributed  their  experience  and  knowledge  to 
this  volume.  Students  and  men  engaged  in 
the  packing  industry  will  find  it  of  value  in 
forming  a  more  general  and  extensive  concep- 
tion of  American  meat-packing  than  has  been 
possible  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  works 
dealing  especially   with  the  industry. 


Creative  Chemistry,  by  Edwin  E.  Slos- 
son.        Published     by     the     Century 
Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Here  is  a  book  on  chemistry  written  especial- 
ly for   the   layman,   which  assumes   no   previous 
knowledge   of   the   science   from    the   reader.      It 
describes    in    plain    language    the    modern    pro- 
cesses of  the  chemical  industries  and  in  a  vivid, 
unfailingly    entertaining    style    explains   the    po- 
litical   and    social    effects    of    the    achievements 
of    the   present-day    chemists. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  says:  "The  book  is  tre- 
mendous. It  is  an  epoch.  It  is  knowledge 
made  beautiful,  facts  transformed  to  fairies. 
The  reason  is  easy  to  see.  Slosson  has  imag- 
ination. Hence  he  does  not  stupidly  write 
what  he  knows  his  reader  cannot  grasp,  as  do 
most  authors  of  scientific  books.  It  is  a  book 
to  own,  to  mark,  to  read  alaud  to  the  family." 


The  Riddle  of  the  Rhine,  by  Victor 
Lefebure.  Published  by  The  Chem- 
ical Foundation,  Inc. 

Major  Lefebure,  scientist  and  engineer,  was 
active  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
throughout  the  war.  After  the  war  he  visited 
the  German  Chemical  factories.  He  made 
every  effort  to  bring  his  findings  clearly  before 
the  peace  delegates.  He  came  to  America  to 
be  in  complete  understanding  with  our  War 
Department. 

He  then  wrote  this  book,  which  is  of  vital 
importance  and  interest  to  all  peace  loving 
citizens.  Marshal  Foch  and  Field  Marshal 
Henry  Wilson  unqualifiedly  endorse  his  state- 
ments  and    opinions. 


Discovery  or  The  Spirit  and  Service  of 
Science,  by  Sir  Richard  Gregory. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  347 
pages. 

The  attention  recently  given  to  the  position 
of  science  in  the  State,  its  relation  to  industry, 
and  its  relative  neglect  in  education,  suggests 
that  the  present  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
putting  into  final  shape  a  project  contemplated 
for  many  years  and  practically  completed  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  existing  hostilities.  This 
book  represents  the  result ;  and  its  main  pur- 
poses are  to  promote  a  more  sympathetic  at- 
titude towards  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  truth  and  to  remove  the 
widespread  misconception  which  prevails  as  to 
the  meaning   and   influence   of   science. 


rid    has    ever    known.      It    is 
:   man    and   his   work   that    mal 
book     an     achievement,     and     merits     the 
dictum   of   the   London   Times   that   the  book  is 
the   "greatest   biography   of   our   age." 


The  Life  of  Pasteur,  by  R.  Yallery- 
Radot.  Published  by  Doubleday 
Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N. 
Y. 

The  Centruiii.il  of  Louia  Pasteur  calls  vividly 
to  mind  the  epochal  disci  iveries  of  this  great 
scientist.  1 1  is  life  story  is  among  the  most 
fascinating  in  the  history  of  science.  As  a 
man   he   was  one  of   the   most   beautiful   person- 


Organized  Business  Knowledge,  by 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  President, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute; 
Dean,  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance.  Published  by  the  B.  C. 
Forbes  Publishing  Company,  New) 
York. 

In  place  of  a  confused  chaos  of  notions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  starting,  managing,  and 
financing  business,  of  keeping  accounts,  of 
buying  and  selling,  we  now  have  definite, 
well-established  principles.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  organized  business  knowledge.  Or-i 
ganized  business  is,  in  faot,  a  systematic  sum- 
mary of  the  lessons  that  experience  has; 
taueht  to  thousands  of  able  men. 

This  book  will  help  you  increase  your  exec- 
utive   power,    your    brain    power,    your    earning 


The    Future    Independence   and   Prog- 
ress   of    American    Medicine    in    the 
Age  of  Chemistry,  by  The  Chemical 
Foundation,    Inc.,    New    York    City,) 
N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  80  pages. 
This   report   is   the  outgrowth   of  an   editorial 
which    appeared    in    the    Journal    of    Industrial 
and   Engineering   Chemistry   (September,   1918), 
poinding    out    the    need    for    intensive    chemical 
research,   under   more   favorable   conditions   than 
exist  today,  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering.      The    ensuing    discussion    led    to  ^  the 
appointment    of    a    committee    of    the    American 
Chemical    Society   in   January,    1919,   to   prepare 
a     statement     of     plans     and     policies     for     the 
facilitation  of  research  in  this  field.     Since  that 
date    this    committee    has    held    frequent    meet- 
ings,  and   has   had   the    cooperation    and   advice' 
of    leaders    in    the    several    sciences    which    bear 
upon  this  problem. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  the  committee 
and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based, 
should  be  made  available  for  the  thoughtful, 
people  of  this  country,  The  Chemical  Founda 
tion,  Inc.,  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  i 
comprehensive   report    on    this   subject. 


Exercise  Book  for  Self-Proving  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic,  by  Thomas  T.  Goff, 
State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wis.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.     Paper  cover. 

The  Right  Job,  How  to  Choose  It  and 
Keep  It,  in  two  volumes,  bv  Kath- 
erine  M.  H.  Blackford,  M.  D„  and 
Arthur  Newcomb,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Charles  M.  Schwab.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Review  of  Reviews 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  N.  YJ 
Both  volumes  are  cloth  cover,  the; 
first  volume  containing  309  pagesj 
and  the  second  volume  602  pages. 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  are  as  fol-, 
lows :  Character  Analysis — Its  Principles  and. 
Practice,  How  to  Analyze  Your  Child  or 
Yourself,  Is  the  Right  Job  Manual  or  Men-I 
tal?  Is  the  Right  Job  Indoor  or  Outdoor! 
Work?  Aggressive  and  Non- Aggressive 
Types,  Social  and  Non-Social  Types,  General-! 
ists  and  Specialists,  Quality  and  Beauty  vs.' 
Quantity  and  Strength,  Practical  and  Theoret- 
ical Types,  Jobs  for  the  Ambitious  and  thrf 
Unambitious,  Creative  and  Imitative  Types,! 
Leaders  and  Drivers,  Blonds  and  Brunets, 
lobs  for  the  Daring  and  the  Timid.  CreduJ 
lous  and  Shrewd  Types,  Traders  and  Bankers 
Professional,  Commercial,  Artistic  and  Me- 
chanical Types,  Jobs  for  People  _  of  Low  En- 
ergy, Tvpes  for  Personal  Service,  Tobs  fort 
Those  Who  Can  Handle  Women,  Types  Ac 
cording  to  the  Hand. 

The  contents  of  the  second  volume  are  a: 
follows:  The  Heaviest  Handicaps  and  How  to 
Overcome  Them.  Training  for  Common  Labor, 
Training  for  Skilled  Labor,  Training  for  Mer- 
chandising, Taining  for  Manufacturing,  Train- 
ing for  a  Profession,  Training  for  Art,  Train- 
ing for  Finance,  Training  for  Transportation,1 
Training    for    Agriculture,     Training    for     Fori 
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stry.  Training  (or  Mining.  Training  for  Con- 
traction,  Organizing  for  Business.  Where  to 
iook  For  the  Right  lob,  How  to  Write  a  Let- 
:t  "i  Application,  How  to  Apply  in  Person, 
low  to  Advertise  for  the  Right  Job,  How  to 
tell  your  Services  b)  Mail,  Hon  to  Think 
ml  Feel  About  the  Right  Job,  Keep  on  Study- 
Ig,  Studv  tlu  Difficulties  of  Your  Job,  Study 
he  fob  Higher  Up,  Study  to  Improve  Meth- 
Ss.  Specialize,  Advertise  and  Sell  Yourself, 
Itndy  Human  Nature,  Save  Your  Money, 
lake  Your  Money  Work  For  You,  Home  and 
.oci.il  Environment,  Economics  and  Politics, 
den  Who  Succeeded  in  the  Right  Job:  Thomas 
l.  Edison,  inventor,  lolln  \\  anamaktr,  mer- 
hant,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  banker,  Bernard  M. 
laruch,  trader.  Booth  Tarkington,  author, 
Blace  Tan  PaderewsKi,  musician,  composer, 
talesman,  George  H.  (Babe)  Ruth,  baseball 
.layer,  Elihu  Root,  lawyer,  John  Hays  Ham- 
lond,  engineer,  George  W.  Goethals,  construc- 
ion  engineer,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  author, 
anchman  hunter,  statesman,  soldier,  sportsman, 
cientist,  Daniel  Willard  railroad  president,  Dr. 
■\  G.  Banting,  scientist,  discoverer  ot  insulin, 
'rank  Bacon,  actor  and  playwright,.  Calvin 
;oolidge,  President  of  the  United  States,  Ed- 
ward   Bok,  editor   and   author,   Bibliagraphy. 


The    Background    of    Economics,    by 

■    Professors    Merlin    H.    Hunter    and 
Gordon   S.   Watkins   of  the   Univer- 
sity   of    Illinois.      Published    by   tttie 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover,  514  pages. 
The  primary  purposes  of  this  book 
are   to   furnish   a   background    for   the 
study  of  the  principles  of  economics; 
.to   help  the   beginning   student   in    his 
observation,  analysis,  correlation,  and 
interpretation    of    the    phenomena    of 
his  economic  environment;  and  to  aid 
him     in     determining     the     enormous 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  energy 
which    man    must    expendin    fashion- 
ing  his   environment   for  the   purpose 
of  securing  desired  satisfactions.     The 
aim  has  been  to  present  a  general  sur- 
vey    of     man's     economic     activities, 
rather  than  statistical  evidence  of  tlhe 
development   and   extent   of  these  ac- 
tivities. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Educational  Measurements,  by  Wal- 
tel  Scott  Monroe,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation and  Director  of  Educational 
Research,  University  of  Illinois. 
Published  by  Houghton-Mifflin  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  364 
pages. 

This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
attempt  by  the  author  to  give,  to  ad- 
vanced college  and  graduate  students, 
a  course  which  would  equip  them  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  make  criti- 
cal studies  of  educational  tests  and  to 
form  intelligent  judgments  with  refer- 
ence to  their  usefulness.  Since  the 
manuscript  was  begun,  several  years 
ago,  it  has  undergone  numerous  re- 
visions. As  there  was  no  satisfactory 
text  available,  several  of  the  chapters 
have  been  typewritten  and  made  avail- 
able for  intensive  study  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  author's  classes.  During 
the  school  year  of  1921-22  the  first 
eight  chapters  were  studied  and  criti- 
cized by  a  class  of  eight  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Although  the  volume  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  author's  attempts  to 
instruct  college  students,  he  hopes  that 
it  will  afford  a  means  of  giving  to 
superintendents  and  others  who  direct 
the  use  of  educational  tests  in  our  pub- 


lic schools  a  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
acquainting  them  with  certain  funda- 
mental principles  which  seem  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  re- 
turns from  the  investments  that  are  be- 
ing made  in  this  field. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Training  for  Secretarial  Practice,  by 
Sarah  Augusta  Taintor,  M.  A.  Pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany. New  York.  Cloth  cover,  298 
pages. 

This  book  aims  to  cover  the  entire 
work  of  a  secretary.  It  includes  chap- 
ters on  the  secretary  herself;  on  her 
training,  her  qualifications,  her  duties, 
her  responsibilities,  and  her  opportun- 
ities. 

Because  she  must  write  many  let- 
ters or  supervise  the  writing  of  them, 
the  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  letters,  their  form  and 
possibilities,  the  best  usage  on  disputed 
points  of  form  and  content,  and  the 
actual  composition  of  all  kinds  of  let- 
ters. While  written  primarily  for  those 
intending  to  be  private  secretaries  in 
business,  it  will  be  useful  as  well  to 
social  secretaries  and  to  all  of  those 
who  wish  to  write  better  letters. 


Elements  of  Business  Law,  by  Ernest 
W.  Huffcut.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
319  pages. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  book 
to  state  as  concisely  and  clearly  as 
possible  the  leading  and  fundamental 
principles  of  business  law,  and  in  place 
of  affording  abstract  explanations  of 
them  to  substitute  simple  concrete  ex- 
amples showing  them  in  their  actual 
application  to  business  transactions. 
In  order  that  conclusions  drawn  in 
these  examples  may  be  verified  and  not 
rest  on  mere  conjecture,  the  examples 
have  for  the  most  part  been  taken 
from  cases  decided  in  courts. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  given 
a  number  of  concrete  problems  with 
the  conclusions  intended  to  afford  an 
exercise  in  the  application  of  principles 
drawn  from  the  text  and  the  examples. 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents, 
tion   this   publica- 


Spencerian  Pen  Company 

349  Broadway  New  York 

Ko.  1 — College,  fine  point; 

double  elastic. 

i.    2 — Counting    Home. 

excellent  lor    bookkeep- 


ONE  HUNDRED 
WRITING  LESSONS 

By  H.   W.  FLICK1NGER 

A  very  valuable  work  for  all  who  wish 
to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men —  a  work  every  penmen  or  person 
interested  in  penmanship  should  have. 
Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  penmen 
and  teachers  of  America, 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

6 1 2  N.  Park  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 


:  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena.  Cet. 


HIGH  GRADE        ' 

diplomas*^ 
Certificates. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 


ROCKLAND     MAINE 


oJpecial  attention  given 
lo  reproduction  of  Script 
and  "Penmanship  Copies 

cThe  GIerrf^° 

Engraving  Co. 

Q\  Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 
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This  alphabet  was  prepared  by  Dwight  L.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  is  a  carpenter 
by  trade.  This  is  quite  a  remarkable  alphabet  when  you  consider  that  it  was  prepared  after 
doing  heavy  labor.     Notice  the  square  effect,  the  balance,  and  the  graceful  lines. 


A  good  wing  study  by  W.   E.   De 
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By  T.   Courtney.    Pocatcllo.   Idaho 
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Prices 


Students    of    engrossing    can    find    much    to   study    in    this    soecimen    by    P.    W.    Costello.      The    flowers    deserve    special 
attention.      Also    notice   the   delicate   scroll   work    to   the   right   and    how   skillfully   it    has   been   subdued. 
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Liter  winning  a  regular  Busir 
Certificate,  which  is  51!:  highe 
nd  begin  practicing  today. 


the  Advanced 
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By   Norman   Tower,   Denv 


Colo. 


A      PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  nnd  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  onr  im- 
n™!™1,':,"8  Fen"  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  Tip  I  '.  iNTINI  'E  THEIR  STUDIES  THKOI  I|H  THE 
in  m^TIUN   RECEIVED    HV    LETTERING    PRICE   TICKETS   AND   SHOW  CARDS     FOR THE  SM  AL    PR 

MERCHANT.   OIJTsYdE   OF   S.  HI  IOL   HOURS  Practical   lettering  OUtflt  cons,.tlnB  of  aMarkin,  and  I  Shall hng 

PenB.  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink,  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alohabelfl  Drcnai.i  •!  oil 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  I, KITE  UNi,  AND  LESIONS    nil  Page,  8xil 
■  I    .i  ,       u  containing  U8  plates  of  Commercial   Pen  alphabets  fin- 

)     .  f ,,,J  fc-i,,'  -^Z       3      lohed  Show  Cards  In  TOlors,  etc. — a    complete    instructor 

jl     I    i— »  — —      -  «_  I       for   the   Marking   an,]    Shading   Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollar 

— -■— ■T-- *-=       ■  ,     ll  m^m  THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO 

dark  Catalogue  free.  Dept.  B.       PONTIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


MONUMENT    ERECTED    TO    IN- 
VENTOR OF  THE  TYPE- 
WRITER 

A  memorial  to  Christopher  Latham 
Sholes,  inventor  of  the  typewriter,  was 
unveiled  over  his  grave  in  Forest 
Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  June  7th. 

The  monument  was  unveiled  by  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Fortier  of  Milwaukee, 
daughter  of  the  inventor,  who  operated 
one  of  her  father's  experimental  models 
in  1872. 

In  a  speech,  Mayor  Daniel  W.  Hoan 
of  Milwaukee,  announced  that  he  had 
appointed  a  voluntary  committee  of 
leading  citizens  of  Milwaukee  to  urge 
election  of  Sholes  to  the  American  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Other  speakers  were  Charles  E.  Wel- 
ler,  one  of  the  few  surviving  intimate 
friends  of  Sholes,,  M.  A.  Strachan  of 
Indianapolis,  a  member  of  the  Sholes 
Monument  Commission,  Herbert  Dore 
of  Chicago,  representing  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association  and 
A.  C.   Reiley  of  the  Remington  Co. 

Sholes  and  his  co-worker,  Carlos 
Glidden,  began  their  inventive  labors 
on  the  typewriter  in  a  little  machine 
shop  in  Milwaukee  in  1867.  After  six 
years  of  work,  during  which  time 
nearly  thirty  experimental  models  were 
built,  Sholes  finally  evolved  a  practical 
writing  machine,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  begun  by  E.  Remington  & 
Spun,  the  well-known  gun-makers  of 
Ilion,  N.  V.,  in  1873. 

Sholes  died  in  Milwaukee,  February 
17.  1890.  Before  his  death  the  type- 
writer had  already  become  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  world's  business,  and  he 
lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  begin- 
nings of  that  great  social  revolution 
achieved  by  the  writing  machine, 
namely,  the  entrance  of  women  into 
business  life.  Sholes,  in  his  closing 
years,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the 
typewriter  in  furthering  the  economic 
indepi  ndi  m  e  ol  h  omen  as  the  mi  >s1 
important    service   rendered   by   his   in- 
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Edward  C.  Bader,  for  the  last  few  years 
bead  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Bie  Concord,  N.  H.,  High  School,  has 
recently  bought  the  Curtis  Commercial 
College  in  Covington,  Ky. 

Ivan  F.  Ahlgren,  last  year  Service  Di- 
rector tor  the  Maiden,  Mass.,  Commer- 
cial School,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  School  of  Finance  of 
jUpsala  College,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Graydon  C.  Wagner,  for  the  last  two 
years  head  of  the  commercial  work  in 
the  High  School  at  Blue  Earth,  Minn., 
is  the  new  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

T.  D.  Vass  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Commercial  High  School,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Miss  Gunhild  Wennergren  of  Brock- 
ton. Mass.,  is  a  new  commmercial 
teacher  in  the  Sandwich,  Mass.,  High 
School. 


FOR  SALE 

tion   within    150  mile 
students.      No   debts, 
dealing  and  efficient 
in    same   building. 
wife.     Living  quarters  included  < 
and    water.      Low    price    and    ter 
apply.      Any  experienced   school 
references  can  get  a  bargain  hen 
you  can  invest   if  as   represented 


A   business    college  in 

Northwest.      No    competi- 

Good   equipment   for   80 

Good   reputation   for   fair 

raining.      Seventeenth  year 

A   good   thing   for  man    and 

ith  steam  heat 

is.      No    idlers 

lan   with  good 

State  amount 

Address   Be 


Business    Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


When  you  want  groceries,  you  go  to  a  grocery  store,  a 
common  place  of  exchange.  You  don't  hunt  blindly  about  among 
manufacturers.  When  you  want  a  teaching  position,  consult  a 
reliable  teachers'  agency. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Springfield.  Mass. 
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service,  we    shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly.  Maaa. 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.S. 

Inder  One  Management — Direction  aj  E.  E.  Olp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. ,  Chicago.    Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston,  III. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago. 


Kocxr Mr- Teachers- 
agency 

4IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg  Denver. Colo. 


WM.  RUFFER.  Ph.  D.  Manager 
BRANCH  OFFICES  ■  

Portland,  Org.     Minneapolis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


K.W.  Sank  Gllte. 


Lumber  Exchange 


fiiallo  Bldg. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Mentor.  Kentucky  A.  J.  JOLLY.  Manger  412  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice    positions,  beginning:  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:    state    qualifications?  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE.  Sec'y. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY" 

(This    comment    relative    to    our    service    is    the   unsoli- 
cited  expression  of   gratitude   from   one    of  our   clients) 

We  have    on   file    many    commercial    teaching   vacancies.     Let  us 
make  your  employment  interest  ours! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


A  Wise  Decision 


A  capable  commercial  teacher  decided  to  pre- 
pare for  an  outstanding  position.  He  got  the 
necessary  professional  training,  and.  through 
our  service,  he  is  now  with  Indiana  University. 
It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  assist  you  also. 
May  we  send  full  information? 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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An  interesting  view  of  the  W.  E.  Dennis  Studio.  Brooklyn.  Any  young  man  who  is  interested  in  penmanship  and  engrossing  can  have  a 
similar  studio  of  his  own  and  develop  a  profitable,  interesting  business.  Every  good  sized  city  will  support  an  engrosser.  The  engiossing  busi- 
ness has  grown  not  only  in  quality  of  work  but  in  quantity  until  today  the  opportunities  are  excellent  for  those  who  have  talent  and  are  willing 
to  hustle. 
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SOME  LONGER,  LTno""0--' 


PRICES  RIGHT, 

and  teachersTiTlTe  Bent  for 


Miss  Elaine  G.  Barker,  recently  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Winooski,  Vermont,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  High   School. 

Miss  Estelle  Pfaff,  last  year  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Alt. 
Hope,  W.  Va.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Oil  Citv, 
Pa. 

H.  H.  Foster,  for  several  years  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  Rockland, 
Maine,  High  School,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  Kinyon's  Com- 
mercial  School,   Pawtucket,   R.   I. 

Miss  Desma  Renner  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Rocky   Ford,  Colo.,  High  School. 

Miss  Gulielma  E.  Grier  of  Salem,  N. 
J.,  has  recently  accepted  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  High  School. 

Miss  Minnie  C.  Buschmann  of  South- 
wick,  Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Herrick's  Institute,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 


but  adjustment,  quality  and  workmanship  always  the  first  consider- 
ation. An  interesting  booklet  of  the  best  materials  used  by  penmen 
10c  in  stamps  or  silver. 

R.   C.   KING,  ^i&W-   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


George  T.  Brice,  recently  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  of 
Boston  University,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Business 
Institute. 

Miss  Helen  Somers  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Xasson 
Institute,  Springvale,  Maine. 

Miss  Nevada  Long  of  Elmwood.  Neb., 
is  a  new  teacher  of  typewriting  in  the 
Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Des 
Moines,   Iowa. 

Miss  Ila  G.  Gray  of  Auburn,  Maine,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Miss  Lila  Bradley,  last  yea"r  with  the 
High  School  at  Essex,  Conn.,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  High  School. 

Miss  Ella  G.  Knowles  of  South  Ber- 
wick, Maine,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Middletown,  Conn.,  High 
School. 


Miss  Annie  Laurie  Rogers,  recently 
with  the  Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth. 
N.  J.,  is  a  new  teacher  of  English  in 
the  Commercial  High  School,  New 
Haven. 

E.  Huxley  Thomas  of  Austin,  Texas, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Alexandria,  La. 

Miss  Manette  Wilson  of  Graham. 
Texas,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the   High  School  at   Corsicana,  Texas. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Clark  of  Mankato, 
Minn.,  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  with 
the  Nettleton  Commercial  College, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Henry  Russell  of  Boston  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Merrill  Business  College, 
Stamford,   Conn. 

Miss  Agnes  Benson  of  Florence,  Wis- 
consin, is  a  new  head  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  High 
School. 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

Canan  Book  and  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR    one  Year  at  a  Saving  of  50c 

Good   Until   December   1,   1924 

C.  C.  Canan  Collection  of  Penmanship 

The  late  C.  C.  Canan  was  a  penman  of  rare  skill  and  orig- 
inality. Persons  who  were  acquainted  with  his  work  agreed 
that  his  best  efforts  should  be  collected  and  preserved  in  book 
form  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  wish  to  master  penmanship. 
The  publishers,  therefore,  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
in  collecting  and  publishing  this  volume,  which  contains  Mr. 
Canan's  best  work  in  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  Penman- 
ship,  Flourishing,   Lettering  and   Pen  Drawing. 

The  book  contains  64  pages,  9  x  12,  and  in  addition  to  the 
many  inspiring  specimens  of  his  skill,  it  contains  the  most 
helpful  instructions  for  the  learner  that  Air.  Canan  was  capable 
of  writing.  A  volume  well  worth  possessing  and  preserving. 
Price  SI. 50  postpaid. 

The  Business  Eductaor,  one  year  $1.25  )    both  for 
C.  C.  Canan  Book  1.50  '  An   tyf* 

ZANER    &    BLOSER    COMPANY         Penmanship  Specialists  and  Publishers        ColumDUS,    Ohio 
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Designed  and   executed   by   C.   W.    Norder,    Engrossing  Artist   of    Pittsburgh,    Pa 


'HOW  TO  SELL" 
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SPARE 

to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
Free.     Your  name  on  card  if 

.  TAMBLiN,  406  Rldpe  Bide.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Puts  you  in  touch  with  fas 

of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
Famous  contributors;  ' ' braes 
'  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
$2.00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  with 
"The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.25.  Sample  copy 
free.  HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E  ,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,       Chicago,  Illinois 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ia  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
_-itini?.  Th«  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  iathe.  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Matrnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
8  inch  plain,  each  36c;  8  inch  inlaid,  76c;  12  inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid,  Jl.SS. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
2S    cents. 


S.  E.  LESLIE 

3201  EUCLID  AVE.      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Fine     Penmanship     for     Bookkeeping,     Cor- 
respondence  and    Penmanship   Texts.      Send 

copy  for   estimate. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT  HOME 
You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  M.  Pen.  or  Secretarial  Diploma  while 
teaching.  Other  college  work.  Special 
Summer  Lectures.  Other  courses  including 
Salesmanship,  Public  Speaking, High  School, 
Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Physical 
Education, 


ADVISORY  BOARD 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II 

Our  graduates  are  going  to  some  splendid 
positions  in  high  schools  and  private  schools. 
Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  attention.  Stand- 
ard textbooks.  Write  for  literature  and 
"Evidence". 

THE   PEOPLES   COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 


r  Handwriting  Magazine 


Devoted  to  P< 


Contains  Lessors 


Lett 


the  Ten 


i£  and 
►f  Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.  Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.  Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


SEND  fo 


/Vk-IAfe 


THE  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 

ART,  NATURE, 
PSYCHOLOGY 

For  Artists,  Writers.  Students.  THINKERS.  Stands  for  the  BODY 
Beautiful,  the  MIND  Intellectual,  the  SOUL  Intuitional  Fine 
drawings  and  photos  of  animals,  birds,  designs,  the  human  figure, 
comics,  cartoons,  lessons,  criticisms  and  reviews.  Can't  be  described. 


You   must  SEE  . 

CUT  THIS  OUT 


t.     $2.50  a  year, 

and  send  with  $1.00  for  a  5  months  trial  subscrip- 
tion.   Money  refunded  if  not  o.  k.   No  free  samples. 


ART    &    LIFE,    Dept.    918,    KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 
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Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship 

612  North  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ENROLL  NOW 

Our  fall  term  has  begun,  but  you  can  enroll  now  or  within  the  next  month.  Come  now  and 
prepare  as  a  teacher  or  supervisor  of  penmanship,  or  to  do  all  classes  of  penmanship  and 
engrossing. 

The  opportunities  are  good  and  under  our  instruction  you  can  succeed.  All  you  need  is  a  liking 
for  the  work,  willingness  to  follow  instructions,  and  ability  to  work.  It  will  pay  you  to  pre- 
pare now. 

Our  Normal  Training  Course 

for  teachers  leads  to  a  Special  Certificate  in  Penmanship  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
nf  (  >hio,  which  certificate  is  recognized  by  every  state  in  the  Union. 


A  view  of  the  class  room  taken  during  the  summer  term.     Notice  the  fine  light  and  many 
masterpieces  on  the  walls.     Come  and  join  us. 
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REVISED  EDITION 


Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets 
and  Engrossing 
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The  greatest  collection  of  modern  roundhand,  lettering  and  engrossing  by  the  leading  engrossers  of 
the  country  ever  published.     It  contains  work  from: 


C.  P.  Zaner 

E.  A.  Lupfer 

E.  L.  Brown, 

P.  W.  Costello 

W.  A.  Baird 

C.  V.  Howe  Studio 

Wm.  Milnes 

Ames  &  Rollinson  Co. 

C.  W.  Norder 


W.   H.  Anderson 
The  Kinsley  Studio 

E.  C.  Marlatt 
D.  W.  Hoff 

F.  W.   Martin 
Clinton   Skillman 
A.   M.  Grove 

W.  E.  Dennis  Studio 
O.  E.  Hovis 


F.  W.  Tamblyn 
H.  C.  Rice 
S.  D.  Holt 
H.  W.  Strickland 
C.  L.  Cook 
Noiman  Tower 
Harris  Studio 
H.  G.   Burtnet 


A  book  for  both  the  beginner  and  professional.     A   large  amount   of   new   material   has  been 
M<. I.     Those  who  have  a  copy  of   former  editions  should  have  this  new  edition. 

Price  of  book $2.50  | 

The  Business  Educator  .XM    .  Both   for  $3.25 

$3.75  ) 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


Penmanship   Publishers 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Entered  at    Post    Office.    Columbus.    Ohio,   as  second   class  matter. 
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Business  Schools  Everywhere 


are  adopting  for  instruction 
purposes  the  latest  Remington 
Model— the  new  Quiet  12. 

Never  before  —  since  the 
founding  of  the  typewriter  in- 
dustry—  has  a  new  model  of  a 
writing  machine  won  such  im- 
mediate popularity  with  both 
teachers  and  students. 

The  triumph  of  the  Quiet  12 
Remington  in  the  schools  par- 
allels its  triumph  in  the  busi- 
ness world — and  is  due  to  the 
same  causes.     To    understand 


these  causes,  it  is  enough  to  sit 
down  before  this  new  Reming- 
ton and  try  it  yourself.  Then 
you  will  realize  that  here  is  a 
typewriter  possessing  an  all- 
around  efficiency  far  surpassing 
any  of  the  standards  to  which 
you  have  been  accustomed. 
These  remarkable  results  have 
been  obtained  through  many 
refinements  of  construction 
which  combine  to  make  the  op- 
eration of  the  machine  simpler 
and  quieter,  and  the  day's  work 
easier,  bigger  and  better. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company,  374  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD  SINCE  THE 
INVENTION  OF  THE 
WRITING   MACHINE 
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Effective  English  and 
Letter  Writing 


Contents 
Excellent 


9CZ 
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A  Modern 
Book 


SEND    FOI 

;rcia1  Publications  h 
tury.  —  A  good  bool 
and    Supplies   foi    Bu 


Price 
Right 


SAMPLE    COPY 

ve  been  standard  lor  more  than  a  quar- 
ter   every  need.  - —  A  complete  line  of 

,ness  Colleges  and  Commercial  Depart- 


ELLIS    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK,     MICHIGAN 


America's  Most  Popular 
Oifo        School  Pen 


PC 


Esterbrook  No.  556 

This  pen  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  in  our  schools, 
because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 
elastic  action;  also  because  it  is 
made  by  America's  oldest  and 
largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular 
Esterbrook  pens.  With  them  we  will 
mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
let, containing  the  autographs  of  100 
famous  men  and  women. 

Address  Dept.   B.  E. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agents:     The  Brown  Bros.  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Metropolitan    New  Edition 

r  By  U.  G.  Potter 

Business  "?an'*y  High  ScAoo/ 

Chicago 

Speller 

Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,    attractive    binding,    50    cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially   of    words   in   general   use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with   spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as   to   bring   out   the   appearance   of    the   word, — an   aid   in    sight 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 
By 
W.  A.  Sheaf fer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,  and    Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  moat  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  accounting  use. 


Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  i 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transaction*, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including1  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUF 


CHICAGO 
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BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 


A  strictly 
keeping.  Bus 
instruction  a 


just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
jre.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 


Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention  school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


Karam  Shorthand  is  designed  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  Simplified  Shorthand;  one  that  is  actually 
PRACTICAL,  EFFICIENT,  COMPLETE,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  30  to  60  days.  It  possesses 
scientific  features  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
many  noted  Shorthand  Authors, 

People  in  every  walk  of  life  realize  the  value  of 
time  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  course  that 
can  be  completed  in  less  time.  Karam  System 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Student  and  brings  a 
greater  profit  to  the  School. 

It  is  absolutely  to  your  interest  to  give  Karam 
Shorthand  a  fair  trial.    Write  for  Sample  Textbook. 

District  Representative  Wanted 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

209  S.  Harvey  Street        Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Prepare  for 

Court  Reporting 


Gregg  School  gives  instruction  and 
practice  whicli  exactly  meets  the  needs 
of  stenographers  and  others  desiring 
to  become  court  reporters. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
experienced  and  expert  instructors. 
Our  graduates  are  eminently  success- 
ful in  practice. 

There  are  classes  at  all  times  suitable 
to  every  stage  of  previous  preparation. 
Progress  is  individual.  Therefore, 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  with 
equal  advantage. 

Write  today  for  catalogue. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Get  our  estimate  on  your 


Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good   Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133   East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,   OHIO 
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Economic  Background 
the  Need  of  the  Hour 


In  this  complex  world  of  ours  the  subject  of  economics  must 
take  its  place  alongside  the  three  R's.  On  this  point  all  edu- 
cators agree. 

But  how  can  such  an  abstract  subject  be  taught  to  immature 
pupils? 

Graham  H.  Laing,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
and  Finance,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena, 
has  solved  the  problem  in  his  popular  secondary  school  text 

AN  INTRODUCTION 
TO  ECONOMICS 

For  three  years  this  pioneer  book  has  paved  the  way  to  the  successful 
teaching  of  economics  to  thousands  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

Text   $1.40 

Teacher's  Handbook Free  to  Teachers 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONI 
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Pitman's  Loose-Leaf 
Typewriting    Exercises 


By  Louise  McKee 

n  of  the  Department  of  Stenography  >>u<l  Typewriting, 
rte  C rcial  High   School,  Brooklyn,  .V.    V. 


"I  have  been  impressed  with  the  extensive  tabu- 
lating exercises.  The  lack  of  sufficient  practice 
work  along  this  line  has  been  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  most  typewriting  texts.  The  dicta- 
tion and  copy  material  has  been  well  selected;  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive;  and,  above  all,  it  is 
good  English.  The  Loose- Leaf  idea  should  cer- 
tainly aid  in  keeping  the  class  together.  To  my 
mind  anything  that  furthers  class  instruction  in 
typewriting  furthers  teaching  efficiency.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  publishing  this  much-needed 
material." — R.  G.  Walters,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,   Grove   City   College,  Grove   City,   Pa. 

On  cardboard,  50  cards,  $1.50  a  set 


Second  Edition  Enlarged 

Business   Letter   Practice 

By  John  B.   Opdycke 

"For   comprehensiveness   in   scope,   practicability 

of  treatment,  and  a  'human  interest'  style  we  do 
not  know  its  equal." — The  Literary  Review — New 
York   Evening   Post. 

"The  introductory  symposium  on  business  letter 
writing,  by  four  leading  American  Captains  of 
Commerce,  is  a  classic  in  business  expression.  The 
instruction  given  is  sound  in  psychology  and  might 
well  be  studied  by  writers  of  a  more  literary  pur- 
pose."— New   York   World. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that 
can  be  paid  'Business  Letter  Practice'  is  that  out 
of  sixty  students  in  the  last  class  I  had,  only  one 
wanted  to  sell  his  book.  These  people  are  going 
out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
and  other  office  positions,  and  they  have  seen  how 
much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if  they 
keep  it  on  their  desks.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure- 
to  say  these  few  words."  —  T.  M.  Dickerson, 
Teacher  Advanced  Business  Correspondence, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,   Ky. 

582  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  $2.50  postpaid 


Free  Correspondence  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  Publishers  offer  to  all  teachers  a  correspondence  course  in  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  free  of  charge.  This  course  is  arranged  exclusively 
for  teachers,  and  is  so  presented  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  be  rapidly  acquired.  There  is  no  charge  whatever  for 
tuition,  textbook  or  correction  of  exercises,  the  only  expense  to  you  is 
that  of  postage  your  end  on  the  assignments  sent  for  correction. 

Write   for   enrollment   blank. 


BUSINESS  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION 

By  E.  A.  Bolger,  R.  P.  St.  John,  and  R.  L.  Noonan 
Departments  of  Stenography  and   English,   Commercial  High   School,   Brooklyn     New    York 

Habits   "i    § 'I   reading    develop   good   writers. 

In  nearlj  all  learning,  good  models  are  of  paramount  importance.  This  principle  is  of  especial  signi- 
ficanci  in  the  art  ol  letter-writing.  If  a  teacher  makes  use  of  carefully  written  letters  as  material  for  dicta- 
tion,  stenography   pupils  are   furnished   with  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  learning  the  art  of  letter-writing. 

BUSINESS  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION  contains  400  letters,  each  a  suitable  model  fur  business 
correspondence,  ["hey  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  stenographic  difficulty,  with  notes  calling  attention  t" 
tin     underlying   principle-,   of   letter-writing,   and   can   be  used   with  any  system  of  shorthand. 

In  Cloth,  $1.20,  postpaid 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  COMMER- 
CIAL OR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 
The  business  school  is  not  intended 
to  supplant  the  puhlic  schools  nor  other 
educational  institutions,  but  to  supple- 
ment them. 

The  business  school  is  the  youngest 
child  in  the  constellation  of  education, 
and  its  course  of  study  is  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  graduates  of  all  other 
schools,  as  every  vocation  has  its  busi- 
ness side.  But  more  especially  is  it  of 
great  value  to  a  large  class  of  indus- 
trious young  men  and  young  women, 
whose  time  is  too  limited  and  whose 
treasury  is  too  small  to  allow-  them  to 
pursue  and  complete  any  Literary  or 
Scientific  Course  of  study  requiring 
from  two  to  five  years. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  function  of 
the  business  school  is  to  equip  its  stu- 
dents for  the  active  duties  of  business 
life,  not  only  as  they  pertain  to  ac- 
counting, to  finance  and  to  commercial 
office  work,  but  also  to  the  financial, 
legal  and  ethical  management  of  all 
lines  of  business.  And  its  curriculum 
is  believed  to  be  more  wisely  devised 
to  accomplish  this  result  than  that  of 
any  other  class  of  schools. 

The  education  given  by  the  reputable 
business  school  prepares  young  men 
and  young  women  to  carry  out  that 
divine  command  which  says,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
By  its  shorthand  and  typewriting,  good 
penmanship,  spelling,  grammar,  billing, 
and  letter-writing,  the  service  worth  of 
a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  is  in- 
creased many  fold.  Its  practical  arith- 
metic, when  properly  given,  is  superior 
to  calculus,  in  commercial  affairs.  Its 
ethical  teaching  and  its  laws  of  busi- 
ness relating  to  contracts,  rights,  and 
obligations,  commercial  paper,  agency, 
partnership,  corporations,  trusts,  etc.. 
which  govern  all  transactions  of  trade 
throughout  the  empires  of  .business,  are 
indispensable  to  every  man.  whatever 
may  be  his  vocation  or  profession.  Its 
bookkeeping,  or  accounting  work. 
whose  debit  and  credit  laws  hold  in 
harmonious  revolution  the  financial 
values  of  the  world,  constitutes  an  edu- 
cational crown  that  should  be  worn  by 
every  man,  of  every  occupation,  in 
every  land. 

This  accounting  knowledge  is  to  the 
business    man    what    a    knowledge    of 


navigation  is  to  the  mariner.  He  is  not 
a  safe  navigator  who  does  not  at  all 
times  know  the  latitude  and  the  longi- 
tude of  his  ship.  And  he  is  not  a  safe 
business  man  who  does  not  at  all  times 
know  his  debit  and  credit,  his  resource 
and  liability,  his  loss  and  gain,  and  his 
capital  or  insolvency  standing.  This 
knowledge  is  not  inherent  in  man  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  amount 
of  royal  blood  or  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  the  languages,  history,  psy- 
chology, law,  or  medicine;  nor  can  it 
be  determined  by  any  equation  of 
statesmanship,  nor  by  any  plus  or 
minus  quantity  of  genius,  skill  and 
adroitness  in  the  realms  of  modern 
politics.  It  can  only  be  possessed  by 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
which  it  is  the  special  function  of  busi- 
ness schools  to  impart. 

By  advanced  bookkeeping  knowl- 
edge, the  business  man  is  prepared  to 
direct  and  manage  his  business,  and 
to  avoid  the  shoals  of  misfortune,  the 
rocks  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  financial 
cyclones  that  periodically  pass  over  our 
country,   destroying   millions   of   value. 

From  an  address  of  Dedication  of  the  New 
Soule  College,  New  Orleans,  La.,  by  George 
Soule. 


liege  work,  and  is  in  a  position 
to  view  the  commercial  school  work 
from  a  broad  standpoint.  An  editorial 
has  been  received  from  him  on  business 
college  w-ork  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  persons  in  commercial  educa- 
tion, especially  business  college  pro- 
prietors. We  hope  to  have  other  edi- 
torials from  Mr.  Hoffmann,  as  well  as 
from  other  business  college  men. 
These  editorials  will  be  timely  and 
written  with  the  intention  of  promoting 
commercial  education. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
John  O.  Peterson,  penmanship 
author  and  supervisor  of  handwriting, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Public  Schools,  is  a 
man  of  experience  and  ability  among 
the  workers  in  the  cause  of  good  pen- 
manship. 

Recently  Mr.  Peterson  generously 
sent  to  The  Business  Educator  a  series 
of  six  articles,  which  undoubtedly  re- 
quired much  care  and  thought  in 
preparation.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
letters  addressed  to  his  teachers.  The 
first  installment  appears  in  this  issue. 
Penmanship  supervisors,  or.  in  fact,  all 
persons  interested  in  handwriting  in 
the  elmentary  schools  will  be  interested 
in  these  letters.  They  contain  Mr. 
Peterson's  instructions  and  suggestions 
to   his   teachers. 

Supervisors  and  teachers  are  re- 
quested to  send  similar  material  for  our 
columns.  The  Business  Educator 
should  be  a  "Cleaning  House"  of  ideas 
on  all  penmanship  subjects.  "By  ex- 
changing ideas  we  improve." 


The  above  is  O.  A.  Hoffmann,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hoffmann's  Milwaukee 
Business  College.  Mr.  Hoffmann  has 
had   many  years  of  experience   in  busi- 


SHOW  CARD  LETTERING 
Maxwell  L.  Heller,  B.  A.,  M.  A., 
L.  L.  B.,  Head  of  Art  Department  of 
Seward  Park  High  School,  Xew  York- 
City,  has  prepared  a  course  of  lessons 
in  show  card  lettering,  which  will  soon 
appear  in  the  Business  Educator.  The 
course  is  prepared  in  a  very  interesting 
and  simple  manner,  making  it  possible 
for  any  one  with  ordinary  ability  to 
make  rapid  progress  in  show  card  let- 
tering.    Get  ready  for  this  course. 


Read  Mr.  Walker's  article,  "Is  Long- 
hand Writing  a  Lost  Art:",  on  page  18. 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 

By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 

Students  desiring  criticism  should  send  their  copies  with  10c  each  to  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  1181, 
Boise,  Idaho,  each  month.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  high  class  criticism. 


LESSON  FIFTEEN 

Preliminary  to  this  lesson  practice  for  about  fifteen  minutes  the  straight  line  exercises  given  in  lesson  three.  Then 
take  up  the  figure  work  as  outlined  here.  Note  first  the  large  retraced  forms.  You  should  make  these  forms  as  a 
means  to  learning  the  proper  movement  required.  Make  the  forms  a  full  space  in  height  and  retrace  six  times. 
Observe  that  the  naught  is  nearly  round.  It  is  made  wider  than  the  small  o,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  at  all  times 
legible.  The  motion  used  in  writing  the  naught  is  a  lateral  motion,  in  which  the  hands  swings  to  the  left  and  right, 
rather  than  down  and  up  as  in  the  small  o.  Notice  that  the  upper  part  of  9  is  exactly  the  same  form  as  small  a.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  9  closed  at  the  top.  To  make  the  4  legible  be  sure  to  make  a  decided  cross,  otherwise  it  may  look 
like  a  7.     In  making  the  1  it  is  best  to  come  to  a  stop  on  the  base  line  before  lifting  the  pen. 
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LESSON  SIXTEEN 


With  the  exception  of  the  two  commercial  signs,  this  lesson  is  largely  review  work.  The  object  is  to  develop  the 
lateral  swing,  i.  e.,  the  "go"  in  writing  which  gives  it  a  graceful  and  snappy  appearance.  This  exercise  should  develop 
your  ability  to  write  long  words  without  lifting  the  pen.  There  is  much  eye  training  here  also.  By  persisting  in 
getting  the  proper  arrangement  the  eye  will  be  trained  in  spacing  and  size.  Write  the  "ua"  copy  on  the  line,  putting 
four  groups  on  the  line,  then  turn  your  paper  around  and  place  the  small  o  across  the  "ua"  exercise.  Note  the  begin- 
ning and  finishing  strokes.     Always  lift  your  pen  while  it  is  in  motion  on  a  finishing  stroke. 


(^^j^^d,       (^^L^^^-     <^^(^^@^^y    (^^&^/ 
^-^^-^^    ^    ^  ^    ^  #■  #r   -^  ■#   -#    #    #■  #-    &   #> 

LESSON   SEVENTEEN 

The  straight  line  exercises  predominate  in  lesson  seventeen.  Review  them.  The  .small  t  exercise  shown  in  the 
first  line  of  this  lesson  should  be  practiced,  at  first,  a  full  space  in  height.  Spend  considerable  time  on  the  retraced 
1  icen  ise,  retracing  about  six  times.  Aim  to  get  all  the  down  strokes  on  the  proper  slant.  Compare  the  slant  of  these 
(luuii  strokes  with  the  straight  line  exercises  to  see  whether  they  correspond.  The  small  t  and  d  are  made  the  same 
height.  Do  not  make  the  cross  strokes  on  the  t  too  long,  and  try  to  keep  it  horizontal.  Note  that  the  lower  part  of  d 
is  exactly  like  a,  the  upper  part  of  the  small  d  is  like  t,  though  some  penmen  make  a  narrow  loop  here. 


CJ-~^£^zzL^j^    c^xp^t^-7^^  ^^^z^z^^- 

(ZL^sC^L^  £2L^^t>   <^e^t=Z^  <^<^c^C^  (^^t^C^  c^Z^^^-  <^Z^^€^y 

LESSON  EIGHTEEN 

The  object  of  lesson  eighteen  is  the  development  of  the  small  e.  Supplementary  movement  drills  are  not  neces- 
sary as  enough  drill  is  given  in  connection  with  the  copy.  Make  your  oval  direct,  and  note  the  space  in  the  second 
line.  Start  the  oval  in  the  second  line  one-half  space  high,  making  it,  at  first,  compact  and  gradually  widening  the  space 
as  shown  in  the  copy.  The  small  e  is  much  like  the  small  1.  Some  penmen  attempt  to  make  the  down  stroke  in  the  e 
nearly  straight.  Theoretically,  this  is  correct,  but  in  practice  it  gives  the  e  a  stiff  appearance  and  retards  the  speed. 
Perhaps  the  best  points  to  keep  in  mind  are  to  be  sure  to  make  the  small  e  large  enough  to  harmonize  with  the  other 
letters,  and  to  avoid  placing  it  too  near  the  letter  preceding  it.  In  practicing  this  lesson,  particularly  the  third  line,  be 
sure  to  get  as  much  space  between  the  letters  as  the  author  indicates. 


LESSON  NINETEEN 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  developing  direct  oval  exercises,  and  letters.  Here  we  take  up  the  indirect  motion 
as  indicated  by  small  arrows  on  the  copy.  There  is  usually  a  tendency  to  make  the  indirect  exercises  too  slanting. 
Practice  faithfully  on  the  copies  in  lesson  nineteen,  making  a  real  effort  to  get  uniform  lines.  The  tendency  to  shade 
the  down  strokes  is  very  strong.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  considerable  effort  to  maintain  light  lines  and  proper 
slant.     The  small  coupling  oval  in  the  first  line  should  be  horizontal. 

How  about  your  position?  Ho  wabout  your  mental  attitude  toward  your  work?  Are  you  really  in  earnest?  Do 
you  want  to  learn  to  write?  You  can  learn  to  write  if  you  really  desire  it,  but  you  cannot  drive  yourself  to  the  goal  of 
good  penmanship.  You  must  lead  yourself  along  by  acquiring  an  interest  and  liking  for  the  subject  to  the  extent  that 
3-ou  enjoy  your  practice. 


LESSON   TWENTY 

Stir  up  your  enthusiasm  and  interest  before  starting  this  lesson.  Get  everything  in  good  order,  and  start  in  earnest 
on  the  first  line.  It  is  one  space  high  and  is  made  up  of  letter  principles;  the  left  curve,  straight  line,  and  right  curve. 
The  second  line  should  be  studied  closely.  There  are  no  principles  in  writing  of  greater  importance  than  those  shown 
here.  Note  that  the  up  stroke  is  curved,  and  that  the  down  stroke  is  straight.  Make  the  down  strokes  uniform  in 
slant.  Since  a  curved  line  and  a  straight  line  cannot  coincide,  there  is  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  exercise  between 
these  principles.  The  third  line  should  be  made  about  the  usual  height  for  small  letters.  Note  particularly  the  rhythm 
in  writing  small  m.  Care  should  be  taken  in  getting  the  space  between  the  letters  wider  than  the  space  within  the 
letters.  Note  your  pen  lifting;  it  is  the  same  everywhere.  Lift  the  pen  while  it  is  in  motion,  which  will  produce  a 
pointed  or  vanishing  line. 


LESSON  TWENTY-ONE 

But  little  instruction  is  necessary  here,  as  all  the  principles  have  been  explained  and  practiced.  These  copies  should 
be  practiced  with  considerable  speed  and  confidence.  Now  is  the  time  to  change  from  finger  to  arm  movement. 
You  should  practice  these  exercises  with  "Simon  Pure"  arm  movement.  Watch  your  thumb  joint;  if  it  is  quiet  you 
are  not  using  finger  movement.  If  you  cannot  write  these  copies  with  the  arm  movement  requiring  little  effort,  you 
have  not  mastered  all  the  preceding  lessons.  Skill  in  penmanship,  as  in  other  things,  is  not  gained  by  little  effort. 
It  may  take  a  thousand  trials  on  a  single  exercise  or  letter  before  much  improvement  is  noted,  so  don't  be  discouraged 
too  easily.     Intelligent  practice  will  certainly  produce  results. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  his  students.  If  you  will  write  to  him,  explaining 
your  special  difficulty,  and  inclose  with  your  letter  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship  (both  movement  drills  and  letters) 
he  will  carefully  criticise,  with  red  ink,  your  copies  and  when  necessary  will  write  personal  letter  to  you  explaining  any 
points  necessary  to  help  you.     Inclose  with  your  copies  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  the  expense  for  this  work. 


Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Send  MiiH  Mellon  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  lOc  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  your  work 


PLATE  25 
Drill   1.     On  the  first  count  make  the  beginning  loop;  surround  this  with  a  one-space  indirect  oval  counting  2.  3,  4, 
5,  6.     Make  the  middle  loop  that  rests  on  the  line  on  the  seventh  count  and  finish  with  lower  loop  on   the  eighth. 
X utiie  the  three  different  sizes  of  loops  in  the  letter  Z. 


jf      t^vJ^/z/^JC^^ 
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Drill  2.  Notice  tin  graduate  slope  at  the  top  of  this  exercise.  This  is  difficult  and  requires  much  practice.  Finish 
with  small  z  mi  the  eighth  count.  Use  some  push  and  pull  movement  when  making  this  exercisi  or  the  spacing  may 
be  too  u  idi 

Drill  3.  The  capital  Z  begins  the  same  as  capital  X.  ..Curve  the  down  stroke  considerably.  The  end  of  the  middle- 
loop  must  rest  on  the  line.  Notice  the  slant  of  this  loop.  The  lower  loop  does  not  require  much  slant.  Shice  this 
letter  dues  not  contain  an\   angles,  it  is  necessary    to  use  plenty  of  movement  and  speed. 

Drill  4.  Practice  the  Za  combination  before  you  attempt  the  entire  word.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  a  too 
nigh.      Watch  the  slant   and   sparine 

Drill   S.      Practice   tin    difficult   words   before   attempting  the  entire   sentence. 

Drill  6.  Notice  that  the  first  part  of  this  small  z  exercise  is  made  like  m  and  ends  like  z.  Try  not  to  raise  the  z 
higher  than  the  m.  Keep  all  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant  and  aim  for  uniform  spacing.  Write  to  the  count  of 
[-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Drill  7.  Make  a  long  over  stroke  when  beginning  this  letter.  Bring  the  down  stroke  to  the  line,  using  a  slant 
stroke.     Do  not  form  a  loop  on  the  line.     Cross  the  lower  loop  on  the  line. 

Drill  8.     Write  six  words  to  the  line  and  several  lines  of  each  word.     Give  special  attention  to  letter  z. 


PLATE  26 

Drill  1.  You  will  notice  that  this  capital  S  exercise  is  made  two  different  sizes.  The  first  a  full  space  high  and 
the  second  reduced  a  trifle.  Make  the  capital  S  first  and  without  lifting  the  pen,  form  the  indirect  oval  at  the  bottom 
about  half  the  height  of  the  letter.     This  oval  may  be  flattened  somewhat,  a  little  broader  than  it  is  high. 

Drill  2.  The  capital  S  starts  with  a  rightward  curve.  The  downward  stroke  is  a  compound  curve.  Try  to  cross 
at  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  Curve  up  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  give  proper  width  to  the  letter.  Notice  that  some  of 
these  letters  have  an  angular  finish.  This  style  is  sometimes  preferred  when  connecting  with  another  letter  in  word 
writing. 

Drill  3.  Start  the  capital  S  in  these  words  with  a  swinging  movement.  Join  the  other  letters  with  the  same  degree 
of  speed.     Arrange  this  block  of  writing  in  a  neat  manner. 

Drill  4.  See  how  gracefully  you  can  write  this  signature.  Can  you  write  your  own  signature  creditably?  If  not, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  give  it  some  attention. 


Drill  5.  Make  a  line  of  the  one-space  direct  oval.  See  that  the  ovals  are  all  on  main  slant  and  that  they  are 
touching  at  sides.  Extend  the  connected  o  exercise  through  the  middle  of  these  ovals,  placing  an  o  in  the  center  of 
each  oval.     Notice  the  long  connecting  lines. 

Drill  6.  This  exercise  is  made  one-half  space  high.  Make  the  direct  oval  and  attach  a  small  s  the  same  in  height. 
Keep  both  the  oval  and  the  s  on  the  same  slant.     Count  1-2-3-4-5-6  for  oval  and  7-8  for  s. 

Drill  7.  Form  the  small  s  first,  about  one-half  space  high,  then  finish  with  a  small  indirect  ova!  about  half  the 
height  of  the  letter.     Count   1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Drill  8.  Curve  the  up  stroke  in  this  letter  considerably.  Place  a  shallow  compound  curve  on  the  down  stroke  and 
make  the  bottom  rounding.     Count   1-2. 

Drill  9.  Write  these  words  without  lifting  the  pen.  Practice  carefully  the  so  combination.  Notice  whether  the 
round  turns  on  m  are  all  the  same  in  height  and  slant. 
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Drill  10.  This  is  the  type  of  exercise  where  spacing  and  arrangement  must  be  observed.  Try  to  keep  the  same 
spacing  between  letters  as  well  as  between  words.  When  doing  the  cross  writing  be  careful  to  place  a  small  o  in 
the  middle  of  each  space.     Notice  the  long  beginning  and  ending  strokes. 


PLATE  27 

Drill  1.  Make  this  capital  G  exercise  one  full  space  high.  Be  sure  to  make  a  long  head  or  loop  on  this  letter  and 
do  not  extend  the  point  too  high.  Count  1  for  the  loop,  2  for  the  point,  3-4-5-6-7  for  the  indirect  oval  and  8  for  the 
angular  finish. 

Drill  2.  It  would  be  well  to  practice  the  capital  G  two  spaces  high  at  first.  The  loop  part  of  the  letter  would 
cross  under  the  middle  line  and  the  point  would  extend  above  the  middle  line.  Remember  the  loop  must  be  a  little 
more  than  half  the  depth  and  the  point  a  little  more  than  half  the  height. 

Drill  3.     These  capital  G's  are  not  made  a  full  space  high.     Note  the  different  endings. 

Drill  4.  Use  a  rocking-like  movement  for  the  connected  G's.  Aim  to  have  each  G  the  same  in  size.  Count  1,  2,  3 — 
1,2,3—1,2,3—1. 

Drill  5.     Try  to  keep  the  arm  relaxed  when  writing  these  words. 

Drill  6.     Do  not  raise  the  pen  when  connecting  the  G's. 

Drill  7.  Begin  the  small  g  exercise  the  same  as  a.  Use  the  push  and  pull  movement  on  the  down  stroke.  Form 
the  lower  loop  last.     Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Drill  8.     Count  1,  2,  3  for  the  g.     Do  not  slant  the  lower  loop  too  much, 
ending  stroke. 

Drill  9.     Write  five  words  to  the  line.     Count  9  for  each  word. 


Cross  the  loop  on  the  line.     Make  a  free 
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If  you  are  not  working  on  C.   C.   Lister's  supplementary  copies  which  are   appearing   regularly  in   the    B.    E.,   you   are  missing  something   worth 
while.     In  the  above  Mr.  Lister  has  given  us  something  to  think  about  as  well  as  splendid  copy  to  practice. 


This  envelope  was  addressed  by  R.   R.   Lence,   Kansas   Business  College,  Wichita,    Kans.,  and  shows  the  kind 
of   addressing    he  finds   attracts   prospective    pupils.      Few    business   college    men    can    equal    the   above. 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elmwood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


manship  can  he  used.  Unquestionably 
the  average  person  admires  a  well  ad- 
dressed envelope,  therefoJh  many 
schools  have  used  it  to  goo  1  advantage 
in  sending  nut  advertising  literature. 
i'he  envelope  on  the  preceding  page 
shows  the  style  used  by  a  progressive 
business  college. 


Addressing  envelopes  is  a  very  inter-  combination  of  letters  he  wants  to  se- 

esting  study  for  it  requires  all  the  skill  cure.      It   is    not   necessary   to  join   all 

and  knowledge  of  form,  harmony,  bal-  letters;  in  fact,  it  is  often  more  desir- 

ance,   arrangement,   etc.,  that  one  pos-  able   to   disconnect   them,   but   to   have 

sesses.      Good    addressing    cannot    be  them  overlap  each  other, 

done     without     much     thought.       One  Possibly  addressing  envelopes  is  the 

should  know-  at  the  beginning  the  exact  most    profitable   way   ornamental    pen- 


Mr.  E.  J.  Dubois,  recently  with  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  Universtiy,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Castle  Heights 
Military  Academy,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Miss  Norma  Byron  of  Auburn,  Maine, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Livermore  Falls, 
Maine. 

Mr.  Earl  N.  Cardy  of  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  has  recently  accepted  a  position 
as  head  of  the  commercial  try-out 
courses  at  the  Revere,  Mass.,  Junior 
High  School. 

Miss  Jessie  I.  Pithie  has  been  elected  to 
teach    commercial    work    in    the    High 
School  and  to  supervise  penmanship  in 
the  grades  at  Port  Jarvis,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Laura  Wurtzel  of  Lindsay,  Neb., 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  has  been  made  Head  of  the 
Shorthand   Department  of  Texas    Wo- 
man's  College,  Fort  Worth. 
Miss     Eunice     Wells     of     Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  Cicero.  111. 
Miss  Esther  G.  Sauter  of  Turners  Falls, 
Mass.,  is  teaching  commercial  subjects 
in  Kents   Hill,  Maine,  Seminary. 
Miss   Ruth   C.   Holden   of   Fall    River, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
The   Colonial  School  for  Girls,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Quiter  is  teaching  short- 
hand and  typewriting  in  the  College  of 
Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Miss  Margaret  Long  of  Wymore,  Neb., 
is    a    new    shorthand    teacher    in    the 
Charles  Citv,  Iowa,  High  School. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Wingard  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
is  the>new  Principal  of  the  Great  Falls, 
S.  C,  Public  Schools. 
Mr.    Floyd    T.    Reynolds    of    Amherst. 
Mass.,  has  recently  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  of  English  at  the   Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Henry  Maldaner,  last  year  with  the 
High  Schol  at  Charleroi.  Pa.,  is  now 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the  North 
Union  High  School,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Neighorn,  formerly  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  J.  M.  MacTaggart  & 
Newton  Co.,  Auditors  and  Public  Ac- 
countants, Detroit. 

Miss  Ada  Burnett  of  River  Falls,  Wis., 
is  a  new  teacher  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing in  the  Vocational  School  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Wilda  B.  Kinney  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Beulah  A.  Thayer  of  Auburn, 
Maine,  has  been  elected  to  teach  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Ashland,  Mass., 
High  School. 

Miss  Esther  Reisenbichler  is  the  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  High  School. 
Mrs.  Mae  Belle  Allen  is  a  new  assistant 
in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 
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Teachers  are  invited  to  contribute  short,  helpful 
methods  and  devices  of  about  250  words  to  this 
department.      Pass   your   ideas   on  to  others. 


W 


LETTER    WRITING 
By  Harold  Foster  Reed 

Author  of  "Better  Teaching" — Instruc- 
tor  of    Penmanship,    DeVeaux    Mili- 
tary School,  Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 
"Would    you    mind    looking    over    a 
letter  I  have  written?     It  is  an  applica- 
tion for  a  position." 

Cadex  X  was  a  boy  who  did  excellent 
work  in  penmanship,  but  after  consid- 
ering this  particular  letter  1  doubt  if 
any  employer  would  have  engaged 
him.  Not  that  the  cadet  had  neglected 
the  wording,  but  writing  on  unruled 
stationery  was  a  new  experience  to 
him. 

After  your  students  leave  school, 
what  percentage  of  their  correspond- 
ence will  be  done  on  ruled  paper?  How 
much  time  do  we  give  to  practice  on 
unruled  paper?  Try  to  arrange  your 
schedule  so  that  you  can  give  at  least 
one  day  a  week  to  writing  on  paper 
without  lines.  Have  the  pupils  make  a 
copy  of  the  lessons  in  this  month's  B. 
E.  on  unruled  paper.  This  also  affords 
an  excellent  drill. 

Many  good  writers  have  no  skill  in 
addressing   envelopes. 

In  order  to  give  practice  in  address- 
ing envelopes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
expensive  envelopes.  Cut  up  unruled 
paper  the  size  of  an  envelope  and  this 
will  answer  the  purpose.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  the  pupils  write  addresses 
that  are  composed  of  many  letters 
which  would  require  careful  spacing. 
Many  upper  grade  and  frequently  High 
School  pupils  write  too  large.  How- 
ever, frequent  drill  will  bring  it  down 
to  a  more  approved  and  business-like 
size. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
having  pupils  correspond  with  students 
of  other  schools  in  your  city,  and  in 
other  cities.  Correspondence  between 
classes  could  be  brought  about  by 
friends.  If  you  are  teaching,  say,  a 
sixth  grade,  secure  some  specimens  of 
letter-writing  from  the  fourth  or  fifth 
grade.  Instruct  your  pupils  that  they 
are  to  make  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  copy  which  has  been  given 
them,  as  they  are  "sixth  graders",  and 


that  it  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
they  really  belong  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Finally,  encourage  more  letter-writ- 
ing at  home.  Question  the  children. 
If  they  visit  a  relative  or  friend  sug- 
gest that  they  write  a  "Bread  and  But- 
ter" letter,  and  also  explain  how  to 
word  it.  If  Johnnie  has  received  a 
birthday  gift,  encourage  him  to  write 
a  letter  thanking  the  giver.  If  Mary's 
father  is  a  traveling  man,  a  few  words 
on  the  part  of  any  teacher  would  have 
Mary  in  regular  correspondence  with 
her  father.  There  will  arise  numerous 
cases  in  almost  any  class  that  would 
require  letter  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  at  home,  and  it  remains  for  the 
teacher  to  see  the  opportunity  and  to 
call  the  pupil's  attention  to  it.  By 
taking  an  interest  in  the  everyday  life 
of  her  pupils,  impressing  upon  their 
minds  how  and  when  to  "say  it  with  a 
letter",  suggesting  to  them  how  they 
can  apply  what  they  have  learned  in 
the  schoolroom,  such  a  teacher  will  be 
giving  her  pupils  a  worth-while  and 
most  valuable  experience  in  letter- 
writing. 

A   WRITING   CONSCIENCE 

By  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Supervisor, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Do  your  pupils  have  a  writing  con- 
science? That  is,  do  they  feel  a  pain 
when  they  write  poorly?  For  con- 
science, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  inner 
device  that  gives  us  a  pain  when  we  do 
what  we  ought  not  to  do. 

Some  pupils  seem  to  be  without  such 
a  device.  They  write  poorly,  even 
abominably,  and  whatever  suffering  is 
done  the  teacher  must  do  herself  when 
she  tries  to  read  the  writing. 

Conscience  seems  to  be  innate  with 
all  of  us;  but  the  things  which  it  ap- 
proves or  condemns  are  determined  by 
our  environment  and  training.  There- 
fore, if  our  pupils  have  no  writing  con- 
science, it  is  our  fault,  and  our  con- 
sciences should  hurt  us. 

Some  pupils  have  a  writing  con- 
science, but  the  pain  it  gives  them  is  in 
the   wrong  place.     They  may   be   very 


OlTr.  S.Ji.tiwt'cv. 
612  9T.9atk  Street.; 
CoUmtkts.  Obi*. 

L.  L.  Fields,  Kassell  Engrossing  Co.,  Chicago,  addressed  the  above  envelope  in 
which  to  send  an  order  for  Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets  and  Engrossing.  It 
shows  a  masterful   command  of  the   pen   and  a  high  ideal  of  form. 


careful  about  writing  with  the  correct 
movement,  and  their  consciences  would 
hurt  them  if  they  used  their  fingers,  but 
they  do  not  have  a  pain  if  the  slant  of 
the  writing  is  irregular,  or  if  their  let- 
ters are  poorly  formed.  These  pupils 
have  a  conscience,  but  it  is  not  properly 
trained. 

This  is  the  fault  of  us  teachers,  of 
course.  Perhaps  we  have  been  guilty 
of  saying  to  the  pupils,  "Never  mind 
how  your  writing  looks,  just  so  you  use 
the  correct  movement."  I  have  been 
guilty  of  saying  that  to  pupils  myself; 
but  I  have  quit.  I  don't  think  any 
teacher  should  ever  say  such  a  thing  to 
a  pupil.  The  looks  of  the  writing  is 
always  important.  Good  movement  is 
important,  too,  because  it  makes  for 
good  writing,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
teach  movement  through  exercises,  and 
through  practice  on  letters  and  words. 
But  don't  allow  the  pupil  to  lose  sight 
of  the  importance  of  good  letter-forms. 
Don't  make  his  conscience  tender  in  the 
wrong  place. 

How  shall  we  secure  in  our  pupils  a 
tender  and  well-trained  conscience?  By 
teaching  them  the  forms  of  the  letters. 
The  twinge  of  conscience  comes  when 
the  act  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
ideal.  If  you  don't  know  any  better, 
your  conscience  won't  hurt  you;  but  if 
you  do  know  better,  then  conscience 
will  hold  you  to  the  best  that  you 
know. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  our  indiffer- 
ent success  with  some  pupils  is  that 
they  don't  know  what  good  writing  is. 
Not  knowing  how  the  letters  ought  to 
be  made,  they  have  difficulty  in  making 
them.  It  is  like  shooting  at  a  mark  in 
the  dark,  when  you  can  neither  sec 
what  you  are  supposed  to  hit,  nor  tell 
whether  or  not  you  have  hit  it.  How 
can  such  pupils  possibly  make  a  letter 
correctly,  unless  it  is  by  accident? 

Quite  as  important  is  the  fact  that 
such  pupils  have  no  inner  incentive  to 
improve  their  w-riting.  Conscience  does 
not  scourge  them  for  their  poor  writ- 
ing, nor  approve  their  good  efforts. 

Do  your  pupils  know  the  alphabet? 
Have  thej'  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the 
correct  forms  of  the  letters?  You  can 
easily  test  them.  Ask  them  to  write  the 
alphabet  of  small  letters,  enlarging 
them  until  the  minimum  letters  (a,  c, 
m,  etc.,)  are  ^-inch  high  (the  height 
of  the  space  between  the  ruled  lines  on 
writing  paper).  The  extended  letters 
are  to  be  made  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  pupils  may  follow  any  well-made 
alphabet  as  to  forms  of  letters,  height 
loops,  etc. 

You  will  probably  find  that  not  a 
single  pupil  in  the  sixth  grade  can 
make  an  alphabet  that  you  would  be 
willing  to  call  good.  If  nine-tenths  of 
your  eighth  grade  pupils  can  make 
twenty  or  more  letters  correctly  at  the 
first  trial,  they  are  doing  quite  well.  If 
half  of  the  pupils  in  a  High  School  or 
business  college  can  make  the  entire 
alphabet  in  correct  proportion,  they  are 
doing  better  than  most  classes  I  have 
seen. 

It  is  worth  trying,  isn't  it?  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  write  me  about 
your  experience  with  this  test. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


A  century  and  a  half  ago,  this  coun- 
try heard  a  good  bit  about  the  Rights 

of  Man.  Later  on,  we 
The  Rights  began  to  hear  about  the 
of  the  Child     Rights    of   Women.      We 

have  now  come  upon  a 
time  when  thoughtful  people  are  begin- 
ning to  focus  their  attention  upon  the 
Rights  of  Children.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago,  even  in  civilized  lands,  that  the 
child  was  not  supposed  to  have  any 
rights  at  all.  A  man's  children  were 
his  slaves  or  chattels,  to  do  with  about 
as  he  pleased.  Kings  could  and  did, 
order  their  sons  or  daughters  to  the 
scaffold,  while  the  children  of  the 
common  man  could  be  sold  into  slav- 
ery or  matrimony,  or  military  service, 
or  what  not,  at  the  whim  of  their 
parents.  Until  very  recently,  nobody 
thought  of  questioning  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  do  about  as  he  or  she  pleased 
with  the  child.  The  first  serious  denial 
of  this  right  came  with  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  education,  in  which 
Massachusetts,  I  think,  took  the  lead. 
At  first  these  laws  were  bitterly  re- 
sisted, but  it  was  soon  seen  by  most 
people  that  they  were  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  free  school  system,  and 
the  accepted  proposition  that  a  free 
republic  can  not  be  carried  on  by  an 
illiterate  people.  Now  comes  another 
step  in  securing  the  right  of  a  child 
to  a  square  deal  in  life.  This  is  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  that  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  hired 
out  by  their  parents  to  work  in  factor- 
ies or  other  gainful  occupations.  It 
should  be  undestood  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  forbid  children  to  be 
employed  at  reasonable  work  in  their 
own  homes,  nor  is  it  likely  to  forbid 
the  apprenticing  of  a  child  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  some  useful  trade. 

But  the  significant  thing  in  these 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  child  is 
the  principle  they  involve,  that  the 
control  of  the  child  is  fundamentally  in 
the  State,  rather  than  in  the  parent. 
In  other  words,  that,  as  embryonic  citi- 
zens, the  children  have  rights  that  must 
be  respected,  the  same  as  the  rights  of 
grown-ups.  We  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  regime  that  made  children  the 
mere  chattels  of  their  parents.  The 
father  and  mother  are  guardians,  not 
masters  or  owners,  and  the  child  is  a 
citizen,  not  a  slave. 

The  Fool  On  a  morning  last  spring 
Hath  Said  one  of  my  little  pupils 
brought  to  my  desk  a  tiny 
sprig  of  live  oak  that  had  caught  her 
observant  little  eyes  as  she  fared  her 
way  to  the  school-house.  At  the  end 
of  the  sprig  where  the  terminal  bud 
should  have  been  was  a  fuzzy  little 
egg-shaped  contraption,  cinnamon 
brown  in  color,  that  looked  not  unlike 
the  cocoon  of  a  miller,  which,  at  first, 
I  thought  it  was.     But  further  exami- 


nation .showed  that  the  queer  little 
thing  was  vegetable,  not  animal,  in  its 
growth  and  structure,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  tree  itself,  but  quite  unlike  anj 
cither  part.  It  was  not  a  bud  of  either 
leaf  or  flower,  and  bore  not  the  slight- 
i  -i  resemblance  to  the  immature 
acorns  that  were  beginning  to  appear 
on  the  other  branches.  Cutting  through 
tlu  fuzzy  outside,  and  into  the  soft 
green  tissues  beneath,  I  found  at  the 
center,  a  cozy  little  chamber,  in  which 
reposed  a  tiny  larva  about  the  size  of 
a  flea.  It  had  hatched  weeks  before, 
from  an  egg  not  so  large  as  the  dot 
of  an  i,  and  laid  by  a  tiny  four-winged 
fly  the  size  of  a  small  mosquito.  Ob- 
viously, the  big  tree  had  formed  a  part- 
nership with  this  frail  insect  and  had 
acted  as  architect  and  builder  in  erect- 
ing the  dainty  palace  in  which  i t >  baby 
was  housed.  Just  how  did  it  happen 
that  the  great  oak  had  gone  to  all  this 
trouble  for  the  silly  little  gall  gnat? 
What  was  the  mysterious  virtue  in  the 
microscopic  drop  of  formic  acid,  that 
the  gnat  had  injected  into  the  respon- 
sive tissues  of  the  oak  when  the  egg 
was  laid,  which  had  wrought  such 
revolution  in  the  cell-growth  of  the 
tree?  Not  a  million  chemists  with  all 
the  reagents  known  to  all  the  labora- 
tories of  earth  could  have  induced  the 
tree  to  work  such  a  miracle. 

A  few  days  later,  the  same  little  girl 
brought  me  another  gall-gnat  home 
culled  from  the  same  oak.  This  one 
was  cone-shaped,  a  half  inch  or  so  in 
length,  pale  purple  in  color,  and  instead 
of  fur,  was  covered  with  a  shiny  coat- 
ing something  like  shelac.  It  was  as 
unlike  the  first  one  as  a  Carnegie  li- 
brary is  unlike  a  hay-stack,  but  like  the 
fuzzy  one,  it  had  a  tiny  larva  within, 
differing  somewhat  from  the  other,  and 
its  pantry  was  packed  with  a  mass  of 
sweetish  food  cells,  quite  different  from 
those  provided  for  the  other  larva. 
How  came  it  that  the  oak  tree  provided 
so  discriminated  for  the  housing  and 
food  of  these  baby  gall-gnats.  The 
scientific  explanation  doubtless  lies  in 
the  varying  chemistry  in  the  tiny 
glands  of  the  two  mother  insects,  but 
there  must  be  a  reason  lying  beyond 
this. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  teach  religion 
in  the  public  schools,  for  that  would  be 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  "rights" 
of  the  atheistical  tax-payer;  neverthe- 
less, I  asked  the  children  whether  they 
thought  all  this  wonder  "just  hap- 
pened". And  the  little  maid  who  had 
brought  in  the  galls,  said  soberly:  "I 
guess  it  must  have  been  God."  I  won- 
der if  any  evolutionist,  or  any  one  else 
can  improve  on  that  answer. 


Life  is  Not     Not    long    ago,    a    broken 
Fool  Proof     old  man  came  late  at  night 
into    a    cheap    San    Fran- 
cisco hotel,  engaged  a  room,  asked  for 


and  received  a  sheet  of  paper,  and   then 

sat   down  to  write.     A  half  hour  later 

a   pistol   shot   was    heard,   and    when   the 

night  i  lerk  im  estigated,  he  found  the 
old  man's  body  crumpled  up  on  the 
floor,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
wash-stand  with  a  dozen  lines  si  rawled 

on  it.  The  writer  said  that  he  was 
penniless,  worn  out  and  old,  out  of  a 
job,  and  without  family,  or  friends,  or 
place  to  lay  his  head.  There  was  noth- 
ing more  in  Kf-  for  him,  so  he  might 
as  well  get  out  e  it.  Whereupon  a 
certain  vivid  editorial  writer  of  national 
fame,  used  the  pathetic  news  story  as  a 
text  for  a  dissatisfying  paragraph  de- 
nouncing a  "brutal  and  hearless"  civi- 
lization, whose  conditions  admit  of 
such  happenings.  Workers,  he  said, 
who  have  all  their  lives  served  the 
'  Moloch  of  greed"  are  cast  away  like 
a  worn-out  tool,  or  made  to  starve  and 
die  like  a  broken-down  horse.  Appar- 
ently, our  writer  would  have  us  feel 
that  the  improvident  derelicts  of  life 
who  have  wasted  the  time  and  sub- 
stance of  their  youth  and  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  coming  of  old  age,  should 
be  insured  against  the  consequences  of 
their  wasteful  folly  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight, by  being  provided  with  a  com- 
fortable and  sumptuous  old  age,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  us.  The  idea  that 
our  civilization  is  "heartless  and  brutal" 
because  it  fails  to  spread  a  bed  of 
roses  for  those  of  the  dissipated  and 
thriftless  who  have  made  a  mess  of 
their  lives,  is  a  popular  form  of  senti- 
mental and  unsocial  nonsense,  for  the 
consumption  of  people  with  more  emo- 
tion than  brain.  As  a  matter  of  plain 
truth,  our  civilization  is  neither  brutal 
nor  heartless,  and  it  has  dotted  the  land 
with  free  hospitals  and  old  people's 
homes  where  even  the  improvident  are 
at  least  protected  against  want  and 
remedial  physical  suffering.  But  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  comfortable  and 
luxurious  old  age  for  those  who  have 
not  deserved  it  by  their  own  efforts 
would  be  a  mistaken  benevolence.  It 
would  be  merely  to  put  a  premium  on 
thriftlessness  and  lack  of  self-control 
by  people  of  the  "I-should-worry" 
breed.  There  is  not,  and  should  not  be 
any  haven  of  old-age  comfort  for  those 
who  refuse  to  play  the  game  of  life 
according  to  the  rules.  Not  so  long 
ago,  the  shiftless  beggar  was  allowed 
to  starve  and  die  on  the  highway.  We 
are  happily  past  that  cruelty  in  our 
"heartless  and  brutal"  civilization. 
Even  the  idlest  profligate  is  not  allowed 
to  stajve.  But  the  loss  of  self-respect, 
and  sense  of  deserved  failure  that 
haunts  the  old  man  who  has  made 
wreckage  of  the  golden  days  of  his 
youth,  is  a  bitter  bread  that  no  alms- 
house or  palatial  old  people's  home  can 
save  him  from.  And  I  suspect  that  it 
was  this  that  tortured  the  old  man  in 
the  cheap  hotel  to  put  a  bullet  through 
his  foolish  brain,  rather  than  hunger  or 
other  suffering  which  he  could  have 
had  assuaged  by  applying  to  the  near- 
est policeman.  His  tragedy  is  not  an 
indictment  of  society;  it  is  rather  an 
ominous  warning  to  the  shiftless  or  the 
profligate  who  are  going  his  way. 
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NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS  FEDERATION 
Just  over  the  line  in  Dixie  this  year  at 
Louisville,  December  29,  30,  31 

Ever  since  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federation  closed  at 
Chicago  last  December,  the  new  offi- 
cers of  the  federated  body  and  of  the 
department,  together  with  a  live-wire 
local  committee,  have  been  working  for 
the  success  of  the  coming  meeting. 

The  program  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Louisville  local  committee,  and 
they  have  promised  us  the  best  that 
the  state  of  Kentucky  affords,  intel- 
lectually, socially  and  gastronomically. 
That's  going  some,  isn't  it? 

President  Dowden  of  the  Private 
Schools  Department  has  provided  a 
program  with  speakers  from  fourteen 
different  states,  and  they  speak  upon 
topics  of  interest  to  private  school 
owners  and  to  all  teachers  of  commer- 
cial subjects.  The  private  commercial 
school  is  here  to  stay,  don't  forget  that. 
It  may  change  in  the  years  to  come, 
but  it  has  its  place  and  it  will  keep  it 
and  grow  better. 

President  Kirker  of  the  Public 
Schools  Department  has  a  dozen  topics 
in  his  program,  every  one  of  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  any  high  school 
commercial  teacher.  These  subjects 
will  be  discussed  by  successful  teachers 
in  the  best  high  schools  in  the  country 
from    Xew   York   to   Texas. 

Jay  W.  Miller,  the  live-wire  at  the 
head  of  the  Business  Round  Table  has 
dished  up  a  menu  of  more  than  a  score 
of  up-to-date  topics  presented  by  as 
many  persons  from  public  and  private 
schols  and  from  close  contact  with 
actual  business. 

Then  there  is  C.  A.  Balcomb  of  the 
Shorthand  Round  Table.  He  must  be 
"loading  up  for  bear."  His  program 
is  likely  to  come  along  any  minute  now 
with  enough  of  good  things  to  make 
you  glad  for  a  year.  I  can't  tell  you 
all  now.  I  must  have  something  for  the 
next   issue. 

Make  up  your  mind,  right  now,  that 
you  will  treat  yourself  to  a  Christmas 
present  of  three  glorious  days  at  Louis- 
ville and  at  this  convention.  Send  me 
your  membership  fee  and  save  time  at 
the  meeting.  John  Alfred  White, 
General  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS  FEDERATION 
PROGRAM 
Sunday  Evening,  December  28 

Special   Service  in   one   of  the   Louis- 
ville churches  Monday,  December  29.   • 
8:00  a.m.   Registration. 
10:00a.m.   Federation  Meeting. 

Address  ol  \\  elcome  by  the 

Mayor. 
Response. 

President's  Address. 
12:00  m.       Special  Luncheons  as  groups 

may   desire. 

1  :30  p.  m.  Department  Meetings 

!:00p.m.   Round  Table   Meetings. 

6:00p.m.  National  Asso.  of  Accred- 
ited  Commi  i i  ill   Schools. 

6:00p.m.  National  Association  ol  Vo 
cational   Schools. 


8:00  p.m.  Gregg    Asso.     Meeting,    or 
others    that   may   wish    to 
hold  meetings. 
Tuesday,  December  30 
"  :00  a.  m.   Federation. 

Two  Addresses. 

Business    Meeting,   Election 

of  Officers. 
Noting     at     next     place     of 
meeting. 
12:00m.        Special   Luncheons  as  groups 
may   desire. 
1:00  p.m.  Round   Table    Meetings. 
inn  p.m.   Department  Meetings. 
00  p.  m.   Federation  Banquet. 
Address. 
Social. 
Wednesday,  December  31 
9:30a.m.    Round    Table    Meetings. 
12:1)11  in.        Federation  Luncheon. 

Inauguration  of  Officers. 

Addn  ss. 

Closing. 

Private    Commercial    Schools    De- 
partment 
Monday,  December  29 
12:00-1:30  Business  College  Managers' 
Luncheon. 

Suggestive  Program 
Advertising — A.   L.  Walters.  Littleford 

School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Public  School  Relationship— A.  F.  Tull, 
Detroit    Business    Institute,    Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Managers'     Relation    to    the     Business 
Public— B.  F.  Williams,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines.  la. 
Value    of   Dinner    Club    Membership — 
John  O.  Gill,  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 
1:30  p.  m.   President's  Address — W.  M. 
Dowden,     President,    Lansing    Busi- 
ness   University.    Lansing,    Michigan. 
What    Does   the    Future    Hold    for    the 
Business  College  —  L.  P.  Southern, 
Southern    Brothers,    Fuzazzi    School 
of  Business,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Discussed  by — 

P.  S.  Spangler,  President,  Duff's  Iron 

City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.     X.     Watson,     Lincoln     Business 
College,   Lincoln,   Nebraska. 
Is  the  Private  Business  School  Holding 
Its     Position     in     the     Educational 
Field?— 
H.  E.   Porter,   President,  Jamestown 
Business  College,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
L.    R.    Brandrup,    Mankato    Business 

College,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 
Tuesday,  December  30 — 3:00  p.  m. 
A  Suggestive  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Business  College — J.Herbert  Snyder, 
Spencerian       Commercial        College, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Discussion   by — 

M.    E.   Davenport,    Davenport    Busi- 
ness Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Miss  Alice  V.  Wylie,  Office  Training 
School,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
I  low    the    Teaching    of    Salesmanship 
Can  be  Made  Profitable,  as  a  Course, 
As  a   Requirement   in   a  Course — W. 

E.  Douglas,    Goldey    College,    Wil- 
mington,  Delaware. 

I  h-<  nssion — 
J.    F.    Fish,    Northwestern     Business 
College,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

F.  I-.    Dyke,    Dyke    School   of    Busi- 
ness.  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION      OF 

PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS 

Officers   1924-1925 

Miss    Ella    M.     Hendiickson,     President.    Lake- 
wood,   Ohio. 

Frank   J.    Duffy,    Vice-President.    Duluth,    Minn. 

H.   C.   Walker,  Secretary.   St.   Lousi,   Mo. 

Arthur   G.    Skeeles,  Treasurer,   Columbus.   Ohio. 

Elmer  G.    Miller,   Chairman   Executive   Commit- 
tee,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

IS  LONGHAND  WRITING  A 

LOST  ART? 

H.  C.  Walker,  St.  Louis 

Every  supervisor  and  teacher  of  pen- 
manship has  felt  in  recent  years  the 
depression,  caused  by  the  feeling,  quite 
prevalent,  that  longhand  writing  is  no 
longer   needed. 

\\  hat  ground  is  there  for  this  im- 
pression, and  where  is  its  source? 
Looking  back  to  my  boyhood  days,  I 
recall  that  there  were  but  a  tew  subjects 
requiring  writing,  and  that  the  pupils 
were  allowed  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  do  their  writing.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  children  of  today  have 
from  one-third  to  one-half  more  writing 
to  do  in  their  school  work  than  the 
children  of  thirty  years  ago;  yet  we 
frequently  hear  it  said  that  penmanship 
is  a  "lost  art." 

Pray,  tell  me  how  an  art  as  much  in 
evidence,  and  as  useful  as  penmanship 
can  lie  a  lost  art?  If,  upon  visiting  the 
school  rooms  of  the  present  day,  we 
were  to  find  the  desks  rilled  with  type- 
writers, and  the  children  of  all  the 
grades  taking  notes  in  shorthand,  we 
might  safely  conclude  that  longhand 
writing  was  a  lost  art.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  never  was  a  time  when 
penmanship  served  a  more  useful  pur- 
pose in  schools,  and  never  a  time  when 
this  subject  was  more  skillfully  taught, 
than  at  present. 

The  impression  that  longhand  writ- 
ing is  no  longer  needed  is  due  to  the 
introduction  into  business  establish- 
ments of  typewriters  and  adding  ma- 
chines. That  the  presence  of  these 
machines  has  greatly  reduced  the  vol- 
ume of  longhand  writing,  no  one  de- 
nies; hut  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  of  all  the  graduates  of 
public  and  parochial  schools,  who  are 
employed  in  business  positions,  not  a 
large  percentage  of  them  operate  type- 
writers and  adding  machines.  There- 
fore, the  demand  for  good  quality, 
where  longhand  writing  is  needed,  is  as 
great  as  ever.  The  child  while  in  school 
has  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  posi- 
tion he  is  to  fill  in  the  business  com- 
munity will  be  one  in  which  typewrit- 
ing only  is  done.  He  should  be  quali- 
fied to  do  good  longhand  writing  in 
case  it  is  demanded  of  him. 

A  few  months  ago  I  visited  person- 
ally fifty-four  St.  Louis  business  men 
to  learn,  among  other  things,  the  pres- 
ent day  demand  for  longhand  writing 
in  business.  I  was  prompted  to  do  this 
because  of  the  utter  indifference  oi 
some  principals  and  teachers  to  the 
subject  of  penmanship.  I  found  among 
business  men  almost  no  trace  of  the 
feeling  that  typewriters  and  adding 
machines  had  supplanted  longhand 
writing.  That  good  penmanship  still 
has  a  very  important  place  in  business 
was  the  opinion  of  practically  all  of 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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To  My  First  Grade  Teachers 

By  JOHN  O.  PETERSON, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


To  recognize  .1  letter  your  pupils 
need  onlj  know  its  general  shape.  To 
read  a  word  they  need  not  even  recog- 
nize all  the  letters  in  it.  These  state- 
ments are  equally  true  whether  the  let- 
ters be  in  type  or  script  form.  They 
apply  to  reading,  not  to  writing.  Your 
pupils'  abilitj  to  read  print  does  not 
tmply  their  ability  to  make  all  the  let- 
ters without  models  before  them.  Their 
ability  to  read  script  does  not  mean 
that  they  can  write  all  the  words  read. 

When  your  pupils  write  a  word  they 
must  visualize  each  letter  much  more 
clearly  than  when  they  read  it.  You 
and  I  may  not  need  to  do  this.  Our 
muscles  may  have  acquire  1  the  habit 
of  making  all  the  letters  in  a  word  at 
the  suggestin  rather  than  the  direction 
of  our  minds. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  write  a  word  up- 
side-down? Try  it,  and  you  will  go 
through  some  of  the  same  processes 
as  your  pupils  must  when  you  present 
a  new  letter  or  word  to  be  written.  But 
you  will  have  this  advantage — you  al- 
ready know  the  shapes  of  the  letters 
and  have  learned  to  make  them  in  one 
position.      If   you    try    this   just   before 


thl     next   less, ,u    j 

tion  will,  perhaps,  be  much  more  clear. 

First  Grade  A  pupils  ought  now  to 
be  able  to  write  all  letters,  small  and 
capital,  from  memory.  Can  your  pupils 
do  this;  They  probably  can  not.  They 
should  now,  or  very  soon,  be  able  t,> 
write  phrases  or  short  sent 
visualizing  each  word  and  writing  it 
with  one  continuous  movement.  -  We 
have  eliminated  pencil  writing  during 
the  first  year  in  order  that  we  might 
have  time  to  teach  these  things  thor- 
oughly at  the  blackboard. 

-Yearh  all  your  pupils  who  can  vis- 
ualize the  letters  clearly  can  write 
them  clearly.  If  the  supervisor  has  one 
general  criticism  of  the  work  of  first 
grade  teachers  it  is  that  they  do  not 
use  the  writing  books  enough.  Too 
often  he  finds  you  send  pupils  to  the 
board  without  the  books  and  without 
any  other  definite  cop\-  to  be  visualized 
before  it  is  written. 

Writing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  taught  in  the  first  grade.  Even 
those  who  make  the  time  allotment 
agree  with  this  statement.  Writing 
comes  early  into  use  as  a  means  of 
expression.      If    we    expect    our    pupils 


to    write    a    certain    wa\     we    must    give 

them  an  opportunity  to  learn   to 

that    way   first.      The   better    you] 

learn    the   forms   of   the    1,  I 

movements  with  which  th 

at   the   board,   thi    n 

their  progress  in  thi  rade.     In 

thai  grade  they  will  be  aslo  d   I 

pencil  with  a  rather  compli 

ment. 

NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS   FEDERATION 
Public  Commercial  School  Department 
Monday,  Dec.  29—1:30  to  3:00 

(Continued  from  page   18) 
i  Twenty  minutes  for  each  speaker  I 

"  The  Class  Method  of  Teaching  Book- 
keeping" —  .Miss  Elizabeth  Baker, 
I  ommercial  High  School,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

"Retail  Selling"— Miss  Helen  Havnes, 
Emmerich  Manual  Training  High 
School,    Indianapolis,    Indiana. 

"Should  Accounting  Be  Taught  in  the 
High  School?"  —  Mr.  L.  E.  Terry, 
Central  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

"Teaching  Commercial  Arithmetic  in 
the  High  School"— Mr.  I.  Clarence 
Howell,  Detroit  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,   Michigan. 

Discussion: 
Tuesday,  December  30 — 3:00  to  4:30 

(Twenty-five  minutes  for  each  speaker) 

"Standardized  Tests  in  Typewriting 
and  the  Supervision  of  Typewriting 
Instruction" — Mr.  Paul  Lomax,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation, New  York  University. 

"Duties  of  Directors  of  Commercial 
Work  in  the  City" — Mr.  I.  R.  Gar- 
butt,  Director  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

"Commercial  Contacts  for  Commercial 
Teachers" — Mr.  E.  D.  Kizer,  Forest 
Avenue  High  School.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

PROGRAM 

Business  Round  Table 

Monday,  December  29 — 3:00  p.  m. 

(See  page  7  ol"  October  Business  Educator) 

On  July  11  and  12  a  Conference  on 
(  ommercial  Teacher  Training  and 
business  in  generaral  was  held  in  the 
Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Howling  Green.  Kentucky,  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  Dr.  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett,  who  called  the  con- 
ference, presiding.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  largest  at- 
tended of  any  of  similar  conferences 
that  has  been  held  in  the  United  States. 
Many  prominent  men  were  on  the  pro- 
gram and  many  delegates  joined  in  the 
discussions,  making  the  program  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  New  im- 
petus was  given  commercial  education 
in  the  South.  It  is  probable  that  this 
will  become  an  annual  event. 


The  above  oval  exercise  design  was  made  by  John  Bridges,  a  pupil  of  Oba  P.  Garrett  of  t 
Brantley-Draughon  College,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Garrett  sta'tes  that  he  finds  these  dri 
keep  students  more  interested  and  help  to  get  better  results.  He  requires  one  to  be  handed 
on  examination  days  every  four  weeks.  Some  students  hand  in  a  dozen  instead  of  one  Su 
material  requires  very  careful  practice,  which  is  needed  in  working  on  letters  and  writing  wore 


Some  very  neat  and  skillfully  written 
cards  have  been  received  from  J.  R. 
McAllister,  50  Gill  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mr.  McAllister  is  turning  out  high  class 
work.  He  recently  notified  us  that  a 
nine  pound  boy  arrived  at  his  house. 
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IMPROVING   CONDITIONS 

By  O.  A.   Hoffmann,  Pres.   Milwaukee 
Business  College 

To  perpetuate  the  Business  College 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  earnest  men 
engaged  in  this  noble  profession. 

Since  the  introduction  of  commercial 
courses  in  the  High  Schools,  it  appears 
that  the  business  colleges  in  the  larger 
cities  are  surviving  the  competition,  al- 
though the  commercial  departments  in 
the  larger  cities  are  more  advanced, 
and  do  not  supply  the  business  school 
with  as  much  of  their  products  as  for- 
merly. For  another  reason,  owing  to 
the  school  laws  requiring  young  people 
to  attend  Continuation  Schools  until  17 
and  18  years  of  age,  it  affects  the  city 
attendance  in  the  larger  cities.  As  a 
result,  the  larger  business  schools  arc 
securing  patronage  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. On  the  other  hand,  the  schools 
in  the  small  towns  are  losing  consider- 
able of  the  patronage  they  enjoyed  in 
the  past.  However,  this  is  mainly  due 
to  the  employment  conditions,  and  the 
High  School  graduate  not  being  able 
to  secure  immediate  employment  upon 
graduation  naturally  looks  elsewhere 
for  this  assurance. 

In  reviewing  conditions  and  compar- 
ing them  with  that  of  ten  or  more  years 
ago,  we  find  that  there  is  a  greater 
scarcity  of  good  competent  teachers.  It 
appears  that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the 
High  Cost  of  Living, — teachers  cannot 
remain  long  enough  in  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Normal  Schools  or 
those  making  a  specialty  of  supplying 
teachers.  Hence,  they  are  inefficient 
and  not  capable  of  giving  the  right 
kind  of  instruction  demanded  by  busi- 
ness houses,  who  have  no  use  for  the 
incompetent  and  unreliable  stenograph- 
ers and  bookkeepers  that  are  flooding 
the  market  today,  in  about  the  same- 
proportion  that  we  find  the  teachers  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard. 

If  the  handwriting  of  the  applicants 
indicates  in  a  way  the  same  superficial 
training  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
and  other  Commercial  Branches,  it  is  a 
reflection  which  plainly  shows  a  very 
low  standard. 

The  main  trouble  all  around  is  a  lack 
of  experience. 

It  seems,  to  the  writer,  that  every 
business  college  proprietor  should  at 
least  endeavor  to  engage  one  steno- 
grapher, for  his  personal  use,  and  train 
that  product  of  his  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
and  as  soon  as  competent,  to  place  him 
or  her  in  a  satisfactory  position,  and 
then  employ  another  one  or  two  for 
the  same  purpose. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  teaching 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  in  the 
school-room,  even  by  the  best  of 
teachers,  does  not  necessarily  make 
capable  stenographers  and  typewriter 
operators  —  they  lack  the  necessarj 
"something"  to  bring  about  the  finish- 
ing touches. 

Today,  the  up-to-date  business  col- 
lege has  a  Secretarial  Department,  but, 
there  are  still  a  great  many  business 
colleges  that  are  satisfied  to  do  business 
in   I  In    same  old  way. 

(To  be  continued) 


Li  {Sotfei*  ano  a  nettle  (to, 
Some  pfate*  tnatfHiagcjte  6 rofie  cmo  nio, 
0.  enoppinej  (foeit.  c  umtenfe  Gone, 
Q  pBonograpn  tfiat  ooe*n*t  pnone, 
§<>mc  ftnaerie  tnatfingereo  fonej, 
(3l  mattre**  untn  tne  mat  cJX^otw, 
&  £u$tfe  out  of  cjranomaV  trunk, 
&  rattrap  ano  ieme  otner  junfi, 
Q  oemttenn  of  faint  feuauet 
(S>u*eet  8uttorefc-pro*f  of  uesteroaxp 
35e  *tteu*  anotatf  of  efonnnie*  £tte, 
QtaCfe  (amp  e*  oroppeo  one  nianf. 
eJomate  ean$  of  Ciu(o<£ar*c  §tjne, 
Q  nunoreo  feet  of  u>a$ntna  fine, 
0nc  pair  of  pant>  (oemoCtfheo), 
One  qai*oen  (We  (oeru(l>erb:eo), 
§ds  rittmej*  from  a  former  age, 
One  roeter,  one  eanartj  ^aoe, 
Q  ntCftefi  ano  a  Casetaff  6at,     . 
Q.  tvo/teao  ano  a  frozen  *fc*t, 
fljw  (ox  hx  u»nieu  tne  ratJtt  oieo, 
eUw  Stfie  tuatmotner  u*eo  to  rt$e, 
Of  man*j  tains*  a  ;unov*j  erop- 
Qff  fiuttfiO  ear-tnat>  inine  *aop," 


Lettered  by  R.   C.   King,   the  penman  and  engrosser  of  Mil 
dently  does  not  always  work  as  well  as   his  pen. 
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By  G.   S.   Korell  of  the  Office  Training  School,   Columbus,    Ohio. 


(u/natvMetfr 


nmmumm^< 


A    good    example    of    the    Sickels    Alphabet    by    W.    E.    Dennis.      Use    drawing    board,    T    square,    triangle    and    hard    pencil    to    get 
careful    pencil    outline.      Copying    an    alphabet    of    this    kind    is    good   training. 
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If  you  would  live  long,  happy  and  healthfully,  and  reach  the  highest  in  penmanship,  you  will  do  well 
to  eat  spa  ingly  and  carefully.  Light  foods  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  better  for  you  than 
meats  and  other  heavy  foods  which  are   hard  to  digest. — E.   A.    Lupfer. 


If  you  have  a  school  for 
sale  or  desire  a  position, 
advertise  in  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR.  It 
gets  results. 


R.  S.  Collins,  the  veteran  penman  who 
recently  spent  several  years  in  making 
a  trip  around  the  world,  is  now  touring 
America.  A  card  from  him  recently 
contained  greetings  from  Alaska,  and 
stated  that  he  expected  to  visit  Seattle, 
Spokane,  Yellowstone  Park,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  many 
other  places  before  January   1. 


The  mintage  of  wisdom  is 
to  know  that  rest  is  rust, 
and  that  real  life  is  in  love, 
laughter  and  work. — Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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Copies  for   review  work   by   E.   A.    Lupfe 


¥ 


The  above  is 
High   Shoals, 

blackboard  which  Mr.  L. 
terest  and  enthusiasm.  O 
winning  penmanship  certifi 


Pla 


photograph  of  part  of  last  year's  penmanship   class  in  the 
.    C,    High   School.      Notice  the  fine  penmanship   on   the 
h    Mr.    L.    V.    Lyda,   the  instructor,   uses   to   keep  up   in- 
isiasm.      One   hundred   forty   of   his   students    succeeded   in 
year.      Mr.  Lyda  this  year  is  teaching 
Rock,    N.    C.      Mr.   and    Mrs.    Lyda   have   attended   the   Zanerian 
:apable  penmanship  teachers.     An  announce- 
Gwendolyn     Lyda    has    just    been    received. 


A 


tr  School  and  are  both 
of    the    birth    of    Jean 


Congratulations   and    best    wishes. 


Mr.  Jones,  Bellevue,  Texas,  wrote  us  such  a  dashy 
looking  letter  that  we  decided  to  have  part  of  it  en- 
graved even  though  it  was  not  sent  for  that  purpose. 
The  two  signatures  below  are  by  J.  H.  Farber,  Stray- 
er's   Business  College,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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book  an  effort  has  been 

essentials    of    English    g 

i  free  from  technicalities  as  is  consist 
ent  with  clearness  and  conciseness.  A  distinc 
tion  is  made  between  the  fundamental  laws  o: 
language,  which  are  basic,  and  the  rules  ol 
grammar,  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  custom 
The  author  has  tried  to  humanize  his  subject 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  atmosphere  of  th< 
class-room  is  retained,  and  the  lessons  are  pre 
sented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  living 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  his  class. 


The  Business  Letter-Writer's  Manual, 
by  Charles  Edgar  Buck.  Published 
by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.  Cloth  cover,  232  pages. 
For  students  and  those  in  business  who  seek 
a  convenient,  practical  and  really  usable  refer- 
ence book  in  creating  better  business  letters. 

If  you  wish  to  begin  a  letter  forcefully  close 
a  letter  resultfully,  cut  out  the  fatal  deadwood, 
make  every  word  count,  use  20th  century  letter 
forms,  and  if  you  wish  to  do  a  hundred  other 
things  that  will  place  your  letter -writing  in  a 
class  by  itself,  this  book  will  help  you  to  ac- 
complish  these   very   things. 


Karam  Shorthand,  by  A.  Karam.  Pub- 
lished by  Karam  Publishing  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Cloth  cover, 
63  pages. 

The  Author  states  that  he  has  found  after 
years  of  study  and  practice  that  longhand  letters 
can  be  written  just  as  quickly  as  the  hierogly- 
phic characters,  with  the  exception  of  m,  w,  q 
and  y,  which  are  not  often  used  in  Karam  Sys- 
tem. 

The  Author  claims  that  the  system  is  short 
and  complete,  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  write  and 
easy  to  remember ;  also  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  successful  writers  using  it  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  many  good  schools  in  the 
Southwest   are  teaching  it. 

Jt  is  also  claimed  that  several  records  have 
been  established  in  speed  and  accuracy ;  that 
the  average  person  with  a  common  school  edu- 
cation can  master  the  System  successfully  in 
thirty  to  sixty  days;  and  that  the  writing  of 
this       .-tun    will   improve   one's    penmanship. 

Commercial  dictation  the  Author  states  is 
taken  on  an  average  of  about  one  and  one-eighth 
longhand  letters  per  word;  easy  court  testimony 
:-  i,  .ii  likewise.  More  difficult  matter  is  taken 
on  an  average  of  less  than  one  and  one-half 
longhand   letters  per  word. 

Mr.  Karam  will  he  glad  to  send  interested 
persons  literature  and  other  facts.  He  desires 
all    interested   persons    to   investigate. 


Making  Business  Advancement  Sure, 
by  William  Marvin  Jackson.  Pub- 
lished by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  140 
pages. 

The  fifty  vigorous  talks  presented  deal  with 
the  very  real  advancement  problems  of  young 
workers.  Free  from  any  taint  of  "preachiness," 
the  direct,  straight-from-the-shoulder  discussions 
will  clear  the  way  for  intelligent  action  sure  to 
have    important    results. 

Inspiration  without  app'ication  is  worthless  ; 
accordingly,  Mr.  Jackson  has  contrived  really  to 
make  easy  the  immediate  application  of  every 
suggestion,  every  principle,  set  forth.  Herein 
lies  the  great  value  of  the  book.  Self-expression 
is  required,  and  can  be  attained  in  one's  com- 
mon, everyday  tasks. 

After  studying  thousands  of  employees  and 
nuting  their  individual  drawbacks  to  success, 
Mr.  Jackson  prepared  this  system  of  se.f -de- 
velopment in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  to  a'l 
ranks  from  department  heads  to  omc;  boys 
or  girls. 

It  is  a  stimulatig  book,  in  which  everj  pa  ■ 
presents  new  ways  and  means  in  so  practical  a 
way  as  to  be  interesting  as  well  as  helpful  to  a 
worker   who   is  eager   to   learn   and   to   do. 

It  is  an  excellent  book  for  any  young  person. 


Economic  Geography,  by  R.  H.  Whit- 
beck  and  Y.  C.  Finch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  and  Geography, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Published 
by  The  "McGraw-Hill  Hook  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
558  pages. 

The  book  covers  agricultural  geography,  in- 
dustrial geography  and  commercial  geography. 
It  represents  that  type  <>f  information  which 
givse  the  buyer  of  raw  materials  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  their  production,  the  condi- 
tions which  give  them  their  special  qualities; 
information  which  explains  to  the  seller  of  goods 
how  to  delimit  geographical  regions  for  sales 
c.-impaik'ns  ;  information  on  the  resources,  meth- 
ods and  limitations  of  foreign  competitors  mi'!''] 
by  manufacturers,  farmers  and  financial  execu- 
tive. In  addition  to  these  practical  helps,  the 
book  supplies  a  geographic  background  against 
which  general  business  may  be  viewed  and  a 
broad  outlook  upon  the  factors  which  limit  trade 
and    pr  idu<  tion, 

Financial    Organization    and    Manage- 
ment,   by    Charles    \V.    Gerstenberg, 
Ph.B.,  J.  I).     Published  by  the  Pren- 
tice-Hall Company,  New  York. 
EIow    to   handle   the   financial   end   of  a   busi- 
ered  in  this  volume.     It 
,1,    !'it.i      ih> ■  .m  lu.il  methods  followed  in  working 
OUt    a    financial    plan    for    a    new    entei  pi 
carrying  out  an  effective  financial  policy  for  the 
■  tied  business. 
The  practical  information  here  given  includes 
much  that  has  never  appeared  in  published  form 
before.      The  book   contains   many   Special    charts 
and    illustrations. 


Habit  Clinics  for  the  Child  of  Pre- 
school Age,  by  D.  A.  Thorn,  M.  D. 
Published  by  the  Washington  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     Paper  cover,  71  pages. 

This  report,  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press,  is  written  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Thorn,  Director 
oi  the  Habit  Clinics  of  the  Community  Health 
Association  of  Boston,  and  also  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  in  the  Massachu- 
setts   Department   of   Mental   Diseases. 

Among  the  conduct  problems  considered  are : 
temper  tantrums,  shyness,  enuresis,  delinquency, 
destructiveness,  refusal  to  eat,  and  acute  per- 
sonality  changes. 


Essentials   of   Business   Arithmetic,   by 

George  W.  Miner,  Fayette  H.  Elwell, 

and  Frank  C.  Touton.     Published  by 

Ginn    &    Company,    Boston.      Price 

$1.20.     Cloth  cover,  266  pages. 

In   the   development   of   the   individual    top:cs 

the  authors   have   taken   particular  care   that    the 

introduction     to    the     topic    shall     be    simple     in 

language  which  is  not  too  technical.     Completely 

solved    examples    are   given    in    the    introduction 

to   each   new    topic,   and    particular   emphasis    is 

placed    upon    a   solution    which    shall    conform    to 

up-to-date  business  procedure.     The  illustrations 

of  the  various   business  forms  and  records  have 

been   chosen   to  show    their   principles   and    us*  s 

and   also   to   serve   as   models    to   the   student    for 

the    neat    and    orderly    arrangement    of    his    own 

work. 

It  is  the  authors'  hope  that,  while  this  text 
is  organized  about  the  solution  of  business 
problems,  it  may  also  serve  to  spread  valuable 
information  about  up-to-date  business  methods. 
This  text  provides  ample  material  for  a 
semester  course.  The  entire  membership  of  any 
c'ass  should  normally  not  be  required  to  solve 
a1!  the  exercises  in  each  of  the  several  lists. 
For  a  more  extended  course,  "Business  Arith- 
metic," by  the  same  authors,  provides  the  need- 
ful   additional    material. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,   N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.      Send  copy  for  estimate. 


For  Your  Scrap  Book 

A  varied  collection  (or  $1.00 

Your  name  on  One  Doz.  Cards,       .35 

Flourish  for  Framing  1.00 

W.  A.  BOTTS,  Penman 

Tyler  Commercial  College  TYLER,  TEX. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  school n 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
tools, 
more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please  mention  this  publica- 
tion. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 
349  Broadway  New  York 

Ko.  1 — CoUeoe,  fine  point; 
doubU  elantie. 

excellent  foi    bookkeep- 


ONE  HUNDRED 
WRITING  LESSONS 

By  H.    W.  FUCKINGER 

A  very  valuable  work  for  all  who  wish 
to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men a  work  every  penmen  or  person 
interested  in  penmanship  should  have. 
Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  penmen 
and  teachers  of  America, 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY, 

612  N.Park  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


oJpecial  attention,  given 
to  reproduction  of  Script 
and  "Penmanship  Copies 

cIhe  <3Ierr^° 

Engrewing  Co. 

Engravers 

Designers 

(3   Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 
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WIATT  KNOWS  HOW  TO  GET 
RESULTS 

R.  E.  Wiatt,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  Los  Angeles,  California,  schools, 
conducted  a  summer  session  in  the 
University  of  California  of  but  five 
weeks  oi  forty-five  minutes  daily,  and 
we  recently  had  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining the  first  and  last  specimens  pre- 
pared by  a  number  of  persons  who 
composed  his  class.  Practically  every 
one  of  the  specimens  we  examined 
shows  marked  improvement,  and  many 
of  them  show  unusual  progress.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  have  such  a  free 
and  eas*-  swing  in  their  work,  and  such 
legible  forms,  that  one  might  suppose 
them  to  be  special  teachers  of  penman- 
ship. Twenty-four  of  the  class  were 
granted  the  Zaner  Method  Teachers' 
Certificate. 

Again  we  state  that  Wiatt  knows 
how  to  secure  results. 


C.  J.  Potter,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Hammond,  Ind.,  recently  sent  in  a  fine 
lot  of  specimens.  Many  of  his  pupils 
have  been  granted  Zaner  Method  Cer- 
tificates. Mr.  Potter  is  an  excellent 
writer,  and  is  securing  very  fine  results. 

Mr.  John  S.  Griffith,  penmanship  in- 
structor of  the  Englewood  Business 
College,  Englewood,  111.,  who  con- 
ducted a  course  of  lessons  in  the  Edu- 
cator last  year,  presents  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  "Ink  Pot,"  which  is  the  publica- 
tion of  his  school. 

Therein  we  found  the  following:  "A 
recent  report  from  Zaner  &  Bloser  of 
Columbus,  proves  conclusively  two 
facts:  first,  that  the  Zaner  Method, 
such  as  we  strive  to  teach,  is  a  pro- 
gressive, sane,  and  result-getting 
method;  and,  secondly,  that  our  stu- 
dents are  striving  to  derive  from  that 
teaching  all   that   they  can." 

R.  J.  MacLean,  President  of  Detroit 
Commercial  College,  has  been  reap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Committee  by  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  director. 
Mr.  MacLean's  efforts  in  endeavoring 
to  improve  Detroit  as  a  port  indicates 
that  he  is  not  only  wide-awake  in 
Commercial  Education,  but  in  civic 
affairs  as  well,  which  accounts  for  his 
success  as  a  business  college  man. 

Roland  W.  Rand,  recently  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  High  School,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  School,  Boston.  Mr.  Ernest 
Dudley  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  will 
take  Mr.  Rand's  place  as  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  at  Danbury. 

W.  C.  Forney,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  will 
teach  the  coming  year  in  the  Easton, 
Pa.,  High  School,  as  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department. 

A  photograph  of  some  very  beautiful 
cards  has  been  received  from  Frank 
A.  Krupp,  Fargo,  N.  D.  Mr.  Krupp 
is  quite  a  penmanship  enthusiast,  hav- 
ing started  a  number  of  young  men  as 
professional  penmen.  He  is  bubbling 
over  with  penmanship  enthusiasm  and 
does  magnificent  work  himself. 
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This  specimen  of  engrossing  by  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa.,  shows  how  attractive  border 
designs  can  be  made  from  flowers,  leaves,  etc.  Very  beautiful  and  appropriate  designs  can  be 
made  for  resolutions,  memorials,  etc.,  in  this  fashion,  but  where  possible  the  design  should 
agree  or  be  associated  with  the  wording  or  the  occasion. 

Good  ideas  can   be  secured  by  studying  postal  cards  and  books.      Of  course,   to   get   the  most 
ful  color,  study  the  original  flower  or  object   itself.     The  flowers  above  were   beautifully 
delicate  purple  did  not  photograph,  which  makes 
two  shades  of  purple  with  a  reddish  back- 
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colored  in  purple  and  green. 

the  flowers  look  white.     The 

ground.     The  purple  flowers  in  the  original  stood  out  plainer  and  the' green  leaves  and  green 

stems   did   not   show   up    quite   so   dark.      Much   of   the   beauty    has   therefore   been    lo 

reproduction. 


J.  A.  Buell,  Penmanship  Teacher  in  the 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Business  College, 
during  the  past  sixteen  years  has  train- 
ed hundreds  of  students  in  penmanship. 
One  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  of  his  pupils  in  that  time  have 
won  Business  Educator  Penmanship 
Certificates.  That  is  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  five  certificate  winners 
each  year  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
That  is  a  record  which  possibly  no 
other  penman  has  equalled. 

Miss  Ethel  B.  Smith  of  Whitinsville, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  Southbridge,  Mass. 


Mr.  D.  W.  Weisel,  former  student  of 
the  Zanerian,  is  now  teaching  hand- 
writing in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects at  the  Penhale  school,  East 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Weisel  for- 
merly had  charge  of  the  Handwriting 
in  the  school  of  Mahoning  County. 


J.  C.  Shearer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
taught  penmanship  for  a  number  of 
years  and  who  is  now  Chief  Clerk  in 
the  Lehigh  Railroad,  visited  the  Zaner- 
ian and   B.   E.  office. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


No.  1 

Principality  Pen 


»io«r-i^      No  604  E.  F. 

Double  Elastic  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand   in  the  front  rank  as   r 
sards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  *  Co.,  Inc..  Sole  Agent, 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 


JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
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Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND     MAINE 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT    HOME 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  M.  Pen.  or  Secretarial  Diploma  while 
teaching.  Other  college  work.  Special 
Summer  Lectures.  Other  courses  including 
Salesmanship, Public  Speaking.  High  School 
Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Physical 
Education,   Pedagogy,   Law. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Bernarr  Macfadden.  Elbert  Hubbard  II 
Our  graduates  are  going  to  some  splendid 
positions  in  high  schools  and  private  schools. 
Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  attention.  Stand- 
ard textbooks.  Write  for  literature  and 
"  Evidence". 

THE   PEOPLES   COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our   Traders   to  determine  its  value. 

English  Manual  for  Business,  by  Rob- 
ert    Winternitz,     Planning     Depart- 
ment,  Wm.   Filene's  Sons   Company, 
with    the    collaboration    of    Paul    T. 
Cherrington,    Marketing    Adviser,    J. 
Waller   Thompson    Company.      Pub- 
lished   by    A.    W.    Shaw    Company, 
Chicago,  111.     Cloth  cover,  96  pages. 
This    manual    is    designed    especially 
for  the  business  executive  who  is  anx- 
ious to  improve  the  quality  of  his  writ- 
ten   English.      Briefly,    it    outlines    the 
principles  of  applying  good  English  to 
business    and    deals    with    the    funda- 
mentals   of    sentence    structure,    punc- 
tuation,   grammar,    spelling    and    con- 
nectives.    Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  common  forms  of  business  writing, 
inccluding  letters,  advertising  copy  and 
reports. 

Many  written  business  messages 
fail,  and  fail  essentially,  because  they 
are  vague,  incomplete,  forbidding  in 
form,  difficult  to  read  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  This  book  shows 
especially  how  to  keep  clear  of  these 
errors.  It  tells  what  expressions  should 
be  avoided,  what  abbreviations,  omis- 
sions and  contractions  are  objection- 
able and  provides  the  rules  to  follow 
to  make  your  business  writing  clear, 
readable  and  more  effective. 

English  for  Boys  and  Men,  by  Homer 
J.  Smith.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.  Cloth  cover, 
330  pages. 

This  book,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
author's  varied  experience  with  irregu- 
lar classes,  and  his  consequent  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion  It  will  be  noted  throughout 
the  text  that  the  material  for  the  drill 
has  been  selected  in  accord  with  the 
everyday  interests  of  boys  and  young 
men  who  either  arc  already  or  are  soon 
to  be  actively  engaged  in  trades  or  in 
commerce.  There  is  a  correlation  with 
gainful  occupations,  school  shop  work, 
and  other  school  subjects. 

The  plan  of  the  book,  too,  has  been 
determined  by  the  conditions  to  be  met. 
Each  lesson  aims  to  offer  scope  for 
whatever  power  a  pupil  may  possess 
and  to  furnish  worth-while  drill  with  as 
little  dependence  for  its  value  as  may 
be  on  what  precedes  or  what  follows. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  logical 
progressive  development  of  the  subject 
that  should  mean  for  the  pupil  a  steady 
growth  in  power  as  he  advances. 


Investment  a  New  Profession,  by 
Mi  nrj  S.  Sturgis  with  a  foreword  bj 
Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  President  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  New  York,  Cloth  cover,  210 
pages. 
Mr.  Cromwell  says  in  his  Foreword 

to  this  discussion:     "The  responsibility 


for  the  proper  distribution  of  securities 
rests  largely  with  the  investment  ban- 
ker, and  in  emphasizing  his  obligation 
and  insisting  on  its  importance,  Mr. 
Sturgis  has  performed  a  genuine  ser- 
vice." 

Mr.  Sturgis  opens  his  discussion  by 
pointing  out  that  the  investment  ban- 
ker has  the  difficult  task  of  serving  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  lender  and 
the  borrower,  and  goes  on  to  show 
how  much  btteer  the  investor  would 
fare  if  a  professional  attitude  were 
adopted  by  the  investment  business. 
In  outlining  this  professional  attitude 
he  gives  very  practical  advice  as  to 
bow  the  ordinary  investor  should  go 
about  investing  his  surplus,  how  he 
should  choose  his  bond  house,  what 
general  principles  should  be  followed 
in  selecting  a  list  of  securities,  and  the 
co-operation  necessary  between  the  in- 
vestor and  his  banker  if  both  would 
attain  the  best  results. 


Gowin  and  Wheatley's  Occupations, 
revised  by  John  M.  Brewer.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  et  Company,  Chicago. 
Cloth  cover,  441  pages. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  book  is 
one  of  the  social  sciences  (the  table  of 
contents  will  indicate  this  clearly).  As 
such  it  should  have  a  regular  place  in 
the  curriculum.  Fifteen  years  of  ex- 
perimentation with  the  class  in  occu- 
pations have  revealed  the  need  for  this 
work.  The  incidental  teaching  of  oc- 
cupations in  English  or  other  classes 
has  sometimes  succeeded,  but  a  best 
has  been  found  a  makeshift.  Lectures 
by  speakers  are  acquainted  with  chil- 
dren and  know  how  to  present  their 
subjects.  For  regular  work,  however, 
a  good  teacher  with  a  text  book  can 
do  very  much  better,  just  as  in 
geography,  mathematics,  or  Latin, 
pioneer  in  its  field,  for  several  years  has 
The  first  edition  of  this  text  bunk,  a 
had  an  increasing  use  among  high 
schools.  The  present  revised  edition 
aims  to  retain  the  features  which  have 
proved  best  in  the  first  edition,  and  in- 
cludes the  following  improvements: 

1.  It  is  designed  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys. 

2.  It  conforms  to  the  declaration  of 
the  National  Vocational  Guidance  As- 
sociation that  "occupations  should  be 
chosen  with  service  to  society  as  the 
basic  consideration,  and  with  personal 
satisfaction  and  remuneration  as  im- 
portant secondary  considerations." 

3.  Part  I,  Chapter  XVIII  of  Part 
II,  and  most  of  Part  III  are  new.  The 
remaining  chapters  have  been  carefully 
revised  and  brought  abreast  of  present 
needs. 


Basic  English,  by  I.  A.  Melendy,  Head 
of  Languages,  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Pub- 
li  In  d  by  the  Practical  Text  Book 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,  183  pages. 

In    both   method  and   material    it    is    the    pro 
duel  "i   years  <»f  class  room  experience  with  var 
inns  kinds  and  conditions  nf  students  in  business 
c  illeges,    high   schools,   normal   schools  and   col- 
li  in   the  night   schools  of  a  great  city. 
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Penmanship     Certificate    winners,     Fairmont     School,     San     Francisco, 
Calif.,    Sue   A.    Corpstein,    teacher. 


From   the   pen    of    E.   A.    Lupfer 
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The  above  specimen  was  written  by  E.  H.  Nixon,  president  of  th 
hand.  In  renewing  his  subscription  Mr.  Nixon  states:  "We  ar; 
get  along  without   THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR." 
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of  handwriting,   Syracuse,   N.   Y. 


You  can  help  to  make  the 
B.  E.  a  better  magazine  by 
contributing  specimens,  ar- 
ticles and  news  notes;  also 
by  sending  in  clubs  of  sub- 
scriptions. 
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College  of   Penmanship. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 


PEN  DRAWING 

Oak  leaves  are  often  used  in  a  decor- 
ative way  on  coins,  commercial  de- 
signs and  engrossed  resolutions.  The 
oak  is  a  symbol  of  strength.  The  study 
shown  herewith  was  taken  from  a 
water-color  sketch  from  nature,  and  is 
a  good  example  of  pen  and  ink  tech- 
nique. Study  the  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade;  form  of  the  leaves  and  the 
way  the  stems  are  attached  to  the  limb, 
and  in  fact  all  the  characteristics  here 
shown  which  are  peculiar  to  the  oak. 
Make  a  careful  pencil  sketch  first,  using 
heavy  drawing  paper  or  two  or  three- 
ply  bristol  and  a  pencil  of  medium 
hardness.  We  would  suggest  a  2H  for 
the  rough  sketch  and  a  4H  for  the  fin- 
ished drawing.  Indicate  the  color 
values  and  you  will  find  this  a  great 
help  in  adding  the  ink.  Use  a  Gillott 
No.  170  pen  for  the  fine  lines  and  a 
coarser  one  for  the  darker  tones,  vary- 
ing the  thickness,  direction  and  spacing 
of  the  lines  according  to  the  tone  value 
required.  Avoid  haphazard  methods  in 
the  line  treatment,  so  common  in  the 
work  sent  to  us  from  time  to  time  for 
criticism.  Don't  hurry,  especially  if 
you  are  a  beginner,  as  it  is  only  the 
experienced  pen  artist  that  can  work 
rapidly  with  satisfactory  results. 

Adapt  this  spray  of  oak  to  some 
original  purposes  and  let  us  see  some 
of  your  best  work.  Remember  to  use 
bristol  board  and  Zanerian  ink,  and 
do  not  under  any  circumstances  use 
ordinary  ruled  writing  paper  for  work 
of    this    nature. 

IS   LONGHAND    WRITING   A 
LOST  ART? 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
the  men  interviewed.  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  the  statement  of  each  of  these 
persons,  but  shall  make  use  only  of  a 
few  in  this  article.  Mr.  J.  D.  Grant, 
who  employs  all  the  clerical  help  for 
the  Butler  Bros.  Wholesale  Co.,  said, 
"I  will  answer  your  question  as  to  the 
value  of  handwriting  in  this  way: 
Yesterday  I  received  seventy-five  let- 
ters of  application.  After  examining 
the  writing  on  the  envelopes  I  threw 
fifty  of  them  into  the  waste  basket 
without  reading  the  letters.  I  consider 
good  handwriting  a  very  necessary 
qualification  in  business."  At  the 
Famous  &  Barr  Co.,  employing  twenty- 
two  hundred  people,  I  interviewed  Mr. 
Baker.  Employment  Superintendent. 
He  said,  "The  applicant's  handwriting 
is  the  first  step  toward  securing  em- 
ployment. I  do  not  even  interview  ap- 
plicants whose  writing  is  not  good." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  mention  these 
instances  without  giving  the  less  pro- 
nounced  statements   of   other   business 


men.  Mr.  Burns.  Superintendent  of 
the  Employment  Department  of  Rice- 
Stix  Dry  Goods  Co.  (Wholesale  I.  sai  1: 
"Penmanship,  though  still  important,  is 
considered  to  a  minor  degree.  If  appli- 
cant is  intelligent,  we  can  teach  him 
how  to  write."  Quite  in  contrast  to 
this  statement  is  one  from  Mr.  Weaver, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Trust  Co.  When  asked  if  the 
presence  of  typewriters  and  adding 
machines  had  made  longhand  writing 
of  less  importance,  he  said,  "Decidedly 
not!  Young  people  can  be  taught  very 
readily  to  operate  machines,  but  we 
haven't  time  to  teach  them  how  to 
write   well." 

The  investigation  made  in  St.  Louis 
is  one  of  several  to  determine  the  pres- 
ent day  need  for  longhand  writing. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Savage  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Miss  Myrta  Ely  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.. 
Mr.  Arlington  Swarts  of  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  and  others  have  made  thorough 
investigations,  with  results  similar  to 
those  obtained  in  St.  Louis. 

As  was  stated  in  the  October  num- 
ber   of    the     Business     Educator,     Dr. 


Frank  N.  Freeman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  been  appointed  by  the 
National  Education  Association  to 
make  a  nation-wide  investigation  to 
determine  the  present  day  demand  for 
longhand  writing,  and  has  asked  the 
co-operation  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Penmanship  Supervisors  in  this 
work. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  this  inves- 
tigation will  dispell  all  doubt  concern- 
ing the  present  day  need  for  longhand 
writing,  and  that  as  a  result  of  it  there 
will  develop  a  more  friendly  attitude 
toward  penmanship,  which  will  lead  to 
better  methods  and  better  results- 
It  is  fortunate  that  our  Association 
is  in  position  at  present  to  render  the 
service  requested  of  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  initial  study  of  conditions  re- 
lating to  penmanship  may  prove  to  be 
the  opening  wedge  to  a  much  needed 
investigation  also  of  other  phases  of 
this  subject. 

Next  month  this  section  will  be  de- 
voted to  comments  on  the  papers 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  Meeting. 
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They  paid  us  $492  for  blank  diplamas  ln*t 
year.  We'd  like  to  show  our  samples  to  you 


BURDETT  COLLEGE 

DIPLOMAS         ^^^        Reason  PH.es 

ARE  MADE  AT  martins    Martin  Diploma  Co.,    Boston 


A  catalog  and  circular  has  been  re- 
ceived  from  O.  A.  Hoffmann  of  the 
Hoffmann's  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Business 
College.  The  circular  is  neatly  ar- 
ranged, classifying  the  course  in  five 
different  departments  in  a  novel  way. 
Any  business  college  proprietor  can 
secure  a  copy  by  writing  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann. 


Miss  Leone  Harrington  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Cass  Lake, 
Minn.,   High   School. 

Miss  Velma  Currier  of  Hastings,  Neb., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Brainerd 
Commercial  College,  Brainerd,  Minn. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Jessup  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  Locust  Grove  Institute, 
Locust  Grove,  Ga. 

Miss  Ada  M.  Stow,  recently  with 
Brown's  Business  College,  Kankakee, 
111.,  is  a  new  teacher  of  shorthand  in 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Col- 
lege,  Chicago. 

Miss  Ruth  Lehman  has  been  selected 
to  teach  commercial  work  the  coming 
year  in  the  High  School  at  DuBois,  Pa. 


Miss  Altha  Knappenberger,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
Bliss  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  West  Virginia  Business 
College  at  Clarksburg. 

Miss  Ruth  Salyers  of  Bowling  Green, 
Kv.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
Eastman-Gaines     School,     New     York 

City. 

Miss  J.  May  Lynch  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  \\  ood 
Business   School,   Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Leslie  C.  Millard,  recently  account- 
ant for  the  Community  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Boston,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Springfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Irving  V.  Cobleigh,  for  the  last  few 
years  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Free  Acad- 
emv,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  New  Haven  Commercial  High 
School. 

Miss  Marion  L.  Webb  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Aver,  Mass., 
High  School. 


Mr.  Virgil  H.  Dassel,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Ohio  University,  is  a  new-  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Military  College  of 
South  Carolina,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Miss  Myra  Shearer  of  Cambridge,  Md., 
is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  Strayer's 
Business  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  FKOKbs 
SIONAL  is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  foi 
ornamental  writing-  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  roBewood.  (Look  for  tht 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
8inch  plain,  each  36c;  8  inch  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain.  76c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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at  home. 
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Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 
P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser.  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Scranton  Real  Eslale  Bldg..      SCRAKTOM.  P*. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 

Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HOW  TO  SELL" 


i  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  $2.00  a  year.  Special  combination  price  with 
"The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.26.  Sample  copy 
free.  HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E  ,  22  W.  Monroe  St..       Chicago,  Illinois 


WANTED 


od    school.     So 


with    plenty    of 


Address  Box  557 

iness  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohi 


SchoolforSale 


at 


value.    Th 


Will  sell  all  or  half  of 
my  business  scln  ol  to 
a  capable  young  man 
i  school  is   located 


in  Pennsylvania.  It  has  enabled  me  to  acquire 
an  estate  of  $100,000.  I  am  old  and  tired  and 
will  give  the  right  man  a  good  chance.  If  you 
want  a  business  of  your  own  that  will  give 
you  greater  income,  wr  te  me  all  about  your- 
self, in  confidence.  Box  Mo.  7"J6,  care 
Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


A      PROFITABLE     VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 
proved Lettering  Pens  MANY  ST1  DENIS  AUE  ENAHLEI)  To  coNTINl  E  I'll  El  E  STI  '  HIES  THROUGH  THE 
COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS-  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
nlor  of  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaui  'I  .on 
|  M  OF  CO.M MEUCI  \l.  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  10(1  Pages  hx  11. 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a  complete  instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid,  One  Dollar. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
■  Mark  Catalogue  free.  Dept.  B.        PONTIAC.  MICH.,  V.  S.  A. 


One  of  the  best  schools   in   Al 
400  students  in  daily  attendance.     Good  tuitic 
rate.     No  competition  of  consequence  within  K 

i   il        ol      100  One     year's     gro: 

receipts  will  pay  for  school,  li  you  have  mow 
.,i„l  wanl  i  real  school,  address  BOX  556,  cai 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,   Ohio. 


Young  penman  (married)  would 
like  to  make  connections  with  an 
engrosser.  Willing  to  send  sam- 
ples. Address  penman,  care 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


A   bu 


i  1  1. 


Northwest.  No  compcti- 
tion  within  150  miles.  Good  equipment  for  80 
students.  No  debts.  Good  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  and  efficient  training.  Seventeenth  year 
in  same  building.  A  good  thing  for  man  and 
wife.  Living  quarters  included  with  steam  heat 
an,l  water.  Low  price  and  terms.  No  idlers 
apply.  Any  experienced  school  man  with  good 
3  can  get  a  bargain  here.  State  amount 
you  can  invest  if  as  represented.  Address  Box 
553,    care    Business   Educator.    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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T.  B.  Wauchope,  formerly  of  Albany, 
X.  V.,  i-  now  head  of  the  commercial 
department    in    tin-    Stra 

1).     <.'.     Mr.     Wauchope 

a  \  erj  strong  and,  and 

large  number  of  his 

students     to     win     Business     Educator 

.  ates. 
The  McCann  School  of  Hazelton,  Pa., 
Under  the  management  of  C.  R.  Mc- 
Cann has  moved  ii  irters  i;i 
the  American  Bank  Building  where  it 
will  occupj  the  entire  third  floor.  D. 
<  i.  McCann,  a  brother,  is  condu 

ity,  Pa  . 
and  their  father.  L.  C.  McCann.  has 
a  prosperous  school  in  Reading.  Pa. 
The  Toronto  Sunday  World  contained 
a  write-up  of  .1.  A.  Baker.  It  state- 
that  Mr.  Baker  i>  one  of  the  land 
marks  on  Yonge  St..  having  had  a 
stand  there  tor  32  years,  where  he 
writes  cards  and  docs  other  kinds  of 
genwork.  Mr.  Baker  has  helped  the 
Toronto  police  a  number  of  times  in 
solving  forgery  mysteries. 
J.  D.  Rice,  the  enthusiastic,  result- 
getting  penmanship  teacher  of  Chilli- 
cothe.  Mo..  Business  College,  has 
started  the  school  year  by  getting  two 
hundred  and  ten  of  his  students  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Business  Educator.  There 
will  be  some  good  penmanship  work 
done  in  Chillicothe. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.         Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


W 


E  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers. Send  your  application  in 
Registration  FREE. 


The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 


P.  0.  B.x  618 


ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 


Bond-buyers  don't  push  bell-buttons  to  f.nd  who  has  bonds 
for  sale.  They  go  to  a  broker,  where  supply  and  demand  meet. 
When  you  want  a  reliable  teacher,  go  to  a  ^liable  teachers' 
agency. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SERVICE 


t  New  r.n^land  schools 
lathers  during  the  past 
al  H,Kh  School  Ne 


Hi^h  School  of  Commerce.  Springfield:  Commercial  HiKh  School.!  rov  dence;  the  High  fccho 
New  Bedford.  M^ss.;  Manchester.  N.  H.,  and  Concord.  N.  H .:  and  ths  Hryant  and  Stratton 
School.  Boston:  the  Bryant  and  Stratr..n  School.  Manchester,  N.  H.;  and  the  Ki;  yon  Commercial 
School,  tawtueket.    May  we  help  ytu? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specially  by  a  Specialist!  Prospect  Hill.  Beverl- .  Mans. 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.S. 

I'nder  One  Management—  Direction  of  t     E.   Olp.  28  E.  ].,.  k.on  Blvd..  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Affiliated  office*  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston,  I. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago. 


KOCkrMrTEACHERs 

AGETA/CY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Blpg  Denver. Colo. 


WM.    RUFFER.    Ph     D.    Manager 
—   BRANCH    OFFlCESt  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneaoolls.  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.W.  Bank  Slag.  Lumber  Euhange  Rialio  Bide. 


We  have  calU  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Mentor,  Kentucky 


A    1.  JOLLY.  Manger 


412  Sycamore  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  sa'aries     choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature:   state    qualificatirns  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE.  Sec'y. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


CONTINENTAL 

BOWLING  GREEN 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY'' 

(This    comment    relative    to    our    service    is    the    unsoli- 
cited  expression    of    gratitude   from    one    of   our   clients) 

We  have    on    file    many    commercial    teaching   vacancies.     Let  us 
make  your  employment  interest  ours! 


TEACHERS' 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


Who  Wants  $4,000? 


The  University  of  Wyoming  recently  selected 
our  candidate  for  a  position  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Six  teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
are  wanted  now  for  large  city  high  schools;  also 
bookkeeping     teachers     without     shorthand.        A 

ts   Director  of  Commercial  Education  is  wide  open. 

lable. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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WILLIAM   E.  DENNIS 

The  summer,  with  all  its  joyousness 
of  sunlight  and  shadow,  of  birds  and 
flowers,  of  rippling  streams  and  placid 
lakes,  has  held  its  peculiar  sadness^for 
me.  My  companion  on  many  a  tramp 
through  the  summer  glories  for  the  last 
dozen  years  or  more,  William  E.  Den- 
nis, was  gone  forever  from  the  scenes 
he  loved  so  much,  and  every  countrj- 
road  was  a  reminder  of  him  and  our 
pleasant  rambles  together. 

Mr.  Dennis  loved  the  glorious  scen- 
ery of  his  native  state,  and  for  many 
years  he  found  rest  and  recuperation 
in  walking  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  valleys  of  old  New  Hampshire.  His 
only  living  brother  resides  at  Man- 
chester. Here  he  spent  some  time  each 
year  exploring  anew  the  countryside  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  where  he  got  his 
start  in  penmanship  under  the  eccen- 
tric G.  A.  Gaskell  of  Compendium 
fame.  After  making  a  visit  with  his 
brother,  Dennis  would  make  Concord 
his  headquarters  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  during  which  time  I  was  his 
almost  constant  companion.  Through 
this  association  I  came  to  know  him 
quite  intimately. 

He  was  a  great  pedestrian,  and  could 
cover  many  miles  with  an  easy  swing- 
ing gait  with  little  evidence  of  fatigue. 
In  our  correspondence,  each  often  pro- 
claimed his  supremacy  as  a  pedestrian 
and  issued  many  a  unique  challenge, 
but  it  was  all  in  fun,  for  we  never 
tested  our  speed  or  endurance.  So 
evenly  were  we  matched,  I  do  not  now 
recall  a  single  instance  of  either  lagging 
behind  the  other  in  all  our  tramps  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Dennis  loved  all  out  of  doors. 
He  appreciated  alike  the  hills  with  their 
wide  outlook,  the  quiet  valleys,  the 
winding  river,  the  mirroring  lake,  the 
cool  woods,  the  babbling  brook,  the 
wayside  flower,  the  song  of  birds — all 
these  had  their  peculiar  charm  for  him 
However,  there  were  a  few  places  that 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  appeal  to 
him  and  which  he  never  tired  of  visit- 
ing. There  was  the  wooded  river  bluff 
enclosing  far  below  a  wonderful  bowl- 


like green  meadow  with  the  river  and 
mountains  beyond,  behind  which  the 
summer's  sun  dropped  in  quiet  peace; 
the  grassy  shore  of  the  lake  surrounded 
by  green  hills  upon  whose  smooth 
waters  the  lights  and  shadows  played; 
the  cool  spring  under  the  hill  amid  the 
trees, — these  he  never  forgot  to  visit 
each  year. 

In  these  beautiful  spots  we  spent 
many  an  hour  in  intimate  conversation. 
Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  the 
casual  acquaintance  would  see  only  the 
quiet  gentleman.  But  when  one  canu 
to  know  him,  he  found  a  man  of  wide 
information,  a  clear  thinker  and  a  con- 
versationalist whose  keen  analyses  and 
quaint  humor  were  a  delight.  Scarcely 
a  question  from  penmanship  to  inter- 
national relations  that  we  did  not  dis- 
cuss and  find  the  ultimate  solution. 

He  was  always  modest  concerning 
his  own  wonderful  penmanship.  I 
doubt  whether  he  ever  executed  a  piece 
of  pen  work  which  pleased  him  in  all 
particular.  In  his  last  letter  he  wrote 
in  apologetic  terms  of  his  real  master- 
piece executed  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg. 
It  was  this  unsatisfaction  that  made  his 
wrok  develop  in  artistic  quality  during 
all  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  modest  in  speaking  of  the  work  of 
other  penmen.  There  was  not  a  bit  of 
jealousy  in  his  make-up,  and  he  was  al- 
ways quick  to  perceive  and  commend 
the  good  points  of  other  workers. 

He  loved  his  profession  greatly,  and 
desired  above  all  else  to  see  it  elevated 
to  a  higher  plane  of  public  recogni- 
tion. He  often  spoke  with  regret  that 
the  skill  of  the  penman  and  engrossing 
artist  is  so  little  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic generally.  The  humorous  article 
(probably  the  last  from  his  pen)  in  tin- 
June  number  of  the  Business  Educator 
reflected  this  feeling.  He  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  profession  to  which  his 
fine  talents  had  contributed  so  much, 
and  he  earnestly  desired  others  to  re- 
spect it. 

About  four  weeks  before  his  death 
he  wrote  me  his  last  letter  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  busy  days,  the  photo  of  his 


new  Lincoln  piece  which  he  was  send- 
ing  in  the  same  mail,  and  all  uncon- 
sciously  he  penned  the  following  fare- 
w.ll   message: 

"Well,  it  is  getting  around  towards 
summer  again  and  I  am  beginning  to 
think  about  vacation.  I  hope  to  get  up  j 
into  Xew  Hampshire  again  and  meet 
you  and  Faretra,  an  1  have  another 
dinner  together  and  then  a  walk 
through  the  beautiful  roads  of  Concord. 
They   were   great  walks!" 

Yes,  old   friend  and   companion,   they 
were  indeed   great  walks! 

Fred   S.   Heath. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

REMINGTON    NOTES 

A    copy    of    the    autumn    number    of  ' 
Remington    Notes,    Volume    5,    No.    5, 
has  reached  our  desk.     It  contains  ar- 
ticles of  interest  to  commercial  teach- ; 
ers    and    students.      You    can    secure   a| 
copy     by     addressing     the     Remington 
Notes,   374   Broadway,   N.   Y.,   as   it   is 
for  free  distribution.     The  magazine  is  i 
well  printed  and   illustrated. 


M:ss  Mar;e!la  Mixa  is  a  new  commeri 
cial  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Iron-', 
wcoj,  Mich. 

Mitsugu  Masuda,  Hongo,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  who  is  following  the  lessons  inj 
The  Business  Educator,  is  doing  some  | 
very  fine  work  in  both  business  and 
ornamental  writing,  and  is  nearing  the 
B.  E.  Professional  Certificate  standard. 
The  profession  will  no  doubt  hear  from 
him  again  in  the  future,  for  he  has  the 
ability  to  become  a  real  fine  profes-i 
sional   penman. 


Penmanship  Library 

Six  32  page  books 
Madarasz  Artistic  Gems:  Business:  Lette 
infS:  Engraving:   Artistic:  and   Kngrossin 
30  cents  each.    The  six   books  sent  for  75 
cents 

C.  W.  JONES 

224  Main  Street  Brockton  Mass 


c. 


LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


LEAR"  AT  HOME 
Write  for  book.  " 
and  beautiful  apecki 
you  enclose  atarap.  F 


-4  DURING  SPARE  TIME 
ow  to  Become  a  Good  Penman." 
?"R.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
.  IAMBLT*.  406  Rldee  Bide  .  Kansas  City.  Wo 


PROFESSI    N- 


1212  Elmwood  Ave. 


EVANSTON.  ILL. 


N.  Lake  An.,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


SOME  LONGER 


SOME  LARGER, 
but  NONE  BETTER 


PRICES  RIGHT,  b 

for  students,  penmen,  teachers  and  eng 
Have  a  Copy. 

R.  C.  KING, 


Btment,  quality  and  workn 
*n  interesting  booklet  desc 
rotsers  will  be  sent  for  10c  i 


inship  always  'he  first  considt 
ibiner  new  and  The  Best  materii 
i  stamps  or  silver.     You  Shoi'i 


701  Metropolitan 
Life  Bldg. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America' t  Handwriting  Magazine 
Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 
Contains  Lessors  in 

Business  Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Wriling 
Lettering 
Engrossing 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 
Supervision   oi   Penmanship. 
Yearly  subscription  price  $1.'^6.    Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Here  is  a  picture  of  the  largest 
the  University  off  Porto  Rico,  ! 
conducted  the  class.  The  Zane 
since.     The  interest  in  handwriti 


Handwriting  Class  of  which  w 
tio  Piedras,  P.  R.,  this  summer 
■  Method  was  first  adopted  for 
ng  in  the  Porto  Rican  Schools  i 


have  any   record — nearly  six  hundred   teachers   were   enrolled.      It   was   held   at 
Edna  S.  Mettler  (arrow  points  to  her  picture)  one  of  our  Traveling  Supervisors 
use  in  the  schools   of   Porto    Rico   in    1913   and   has   been    continued   in   use  ever 
very  high,   which  probably  accounts  for  the   large   enrollment   in   this   class. 


Card  Writing  a  Specialty 

BEST  OF  REFERENCES 

"Your  cards  are  splendid.'*—  F.W.  Taroblyn. 

"Thanks  for  your  nice  cards." — E.  A.Lupftr. 

35c  per  dozen.      Send    15c    for   samples  of 

your  name. 

j.  r.  McAllister,  so  gmi  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


SPECIAL    OFFER 

Madarasz  Book  and  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  one  Year  at  a  Saving  of  50c 

Good   Until  January    1,   1925 

MADARASZ  BOOK 

Second  edition,  contains  all  the  work  that  appeared  in  the 
first,  and  a  number  of  fine  new  plates  which  have  been  col- 
lected since  the  first  edition  was  published. 

The  book  contains  the  best  penmanship  executed  by  the 
late  L.  Madarasz,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  penmen 
that  ever  lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are  fully 
explained — just  what  the  young  penmen  who  aspire  to  be 
masters  should  know.  It  will  be  many  years  before  another 
book  equal  to  this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  It  is  a  store 
house  of  inspiration  for  professional  penmen  and  for  all  who 
love  fine  penmanship  or  wish  to  master  it. 

It  contains  80  pages,  8^4x11^  inches;  many  full  page 
specimens.  It  is  durably  bound  in  heavy  paper  cover,  price 
$1.50  postpaid.     Cloth  cover  $2.25. 

The  Business  Educator,  one  year  $1.25 
Cloth  Cover  Madarasz  Book  2.25 


$3.50 


BOTH  FOR 

$3.50 


both 


If  you  desire  the  book  in  paper  cover  remit  but  $2.75  for 


ZANER  &  BL0SER  COMPANY    Penmanship  specialist,  and  Publishers    Columbus,  Ohio 
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SEND  for 


Life 


THE  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 

ART,  NATURE, 
PSYCHOLOGY 

For  Artists,  Writers,  Students,  THINKERS.  Stands  for  the  BODY 
Beautiful,  the  MIND  Intellectual,  the  SOUL  Intuitional  Fine 
drawings  and  photos  of  animals,  birds,  designs,  the  human  figure, 
comics,  cartoons,  lessons,  criticisms  and  reviews.  Can't  be  described. 
You   must  SEE  it.      $2.50  a   year. 

f>\  JT   TLMC    (~\[   T"T    and  send  with  $1.00  for  a  5  months  trial  subscrip- 
Vs_-U  1       1  niO    KJVJ  I      tion     Money  ,efunded  if  not  o.  k.  No  free  samples. 

ART    &    LIFE,    Dept.    918,    KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 


W.  W.  Thomas,  who  for  twelve 
years  past  has  been  Superintendent  of 
the  Springfield,  Missouri,  Public 
Schools,  recently  became  president  and 
principal  owner  of  the  Springfield  Busi- 
ness  College   Corporation. 

Previous  to  becoming  Superintendent 
of  the  Springfield  schools  Mr.  Thomas 
was  for  five  years  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  State  Teach- 
ers' College  at  Springfield.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  has  taken  post  graduate  work  at 
his  alma  mater  and  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Thomas  made  an  enviable  repu- 
tation while  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  is  undoubtedly  well  qualified  to 
conduct  the  institution  of  which  he  is 
now  at  the  head — the  Springfield  Busi- 
ness College. 


Mr.  Thomas  is  a  good  penman  and 
believes  in  giving  this  subject  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  While  at  the  head 
,of  the  Springfield  Public  Schools  his 
pupils  maintained  such  a  high  standard 
of  handwriting  that  the  excellence  of 
this  work  became  known  far  and  wide. 
Many  persons  visited  his  schools  to 
learn  how  such  results  were  accom- 
plished. 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey!     Obedience  Is  Gold! 


We  know  that  the  business  college 
fraternity  everywhere  will  welcome  to 
their  ranks  a  man  of  the  training,  ex- 
perience and  high  character  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  wish  him  unbounded  suc- 
cess in  the  great  and  growing  cause  ofj 
commercial   education. 


'■Y. 

a  should  let  othe 

ra  see  your  w 

ork  and 

n  it."    E.  A 

\„n 

should  do  your  part,  too!   See  by  your- 

s.-lt 

and  be  inspired. 

Send  45  cts 

for  one 

,\.,, 

and   a  speci 

nen    for 

scrap  book.    If 

satisBed 

drop  me  a  card  ai 

d  I  shall  ref 

money.     A  fair  propof 

M.  OTERO  COLIMENERO 

Bo. 

909,   San  Juan, 

PORTO  RICO 

"Office  Training"  is  the  title  of  an 
eight  page  circular  recently  received 
from  the  Charleston,  W.  Ya.,  Business 
College,  C.  E.  Stotts  and  A.  H.  Dan- 
gerfield,  managers  and  owners.  It  is 
printed  on  rich  cream  paper  and  is  well 
illustrated. 

A  photograph  of  Miss  Jessie  El 
Spencer,  who  has  been  employed  con- 
tinually for  seven  years  as  head  of  the 
Shorthand  and  Office  Training  Depart- 
ments, appears  on  the   first  page. 


Have  you  tuberculosis? 
Wait  I  Are  you  sure? 

SCIENCE  has  discovered  that  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  enter  the  bodies  of  seven  out  of 
every  ten  people  during  childhood.  You  are  prob- 
ably already  infected.  Yo_iare  in  no  danger  from 
tuberculosis  so  long  as  you  keep  well  and  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  germs. 

There  is  an  organized  war  against  tuberculosis, 
carried  on  by  the  Tuberculosis  Associations.  Its 
object  is  to  keep  you  strong  and  well,  and  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  so  that  others  will  not  be 
infected.  This  war  is  financed  by  the  annual  sale 
of  Christmas  Seals. 

Christmas  Seals  save  the  lives  of  nearly  100.000  people  every 
year.  Indirectly  they  may  have  been  the  means  of  saving  yours 
Help  in  this  work.  Buy  Christmas  Seals.  You  not  only  protect 
yourself,  but  you  help  others  not  so  fortunate.  Buy  Christmas 
Seals,  and  buy  as  many  ss  you  can. 


STAMP  OUT 

TUBERCULOSIS 

WITH 

CHRISTMAS 

SEALS 


I  III    N  \TIONAL.  STATE,  AM)  LOCAL  1  UBERCULOS1S 
ASSOCIATIONS  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 


America's  Greatest  Picture! 

"THE  AMERICAN  SHIELD"  is  an  elaborate  pen  draw- 
ing of  a  round  shield,  setting  forth  the  three  things  upon  which 
the  destiny  of  America  hangs,— HOME.  PATRIOTISM,  and 
COD.  It  contains  14  birds.  1.!  stars,  a  wreath  of  roses.  6 
other  part  wreaths,  much  flourishing,  and  lettering,  and  a  bird 
nest  ot  eggs.  It  modestly  clai  rs  to  be  America's  greatest 
picture  on  4  counts,— BEAUTY,  THOUGHT.  POPULAR- 
ITY,  and    PURPOSE. 

1.  Great  beauty.  Many  have  said,  "It  is  the  prettiest 
thing    I    ever    saw   " 

2.  Great  thoughts, — God.  patriotism,  home,  hive,  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  representing  the  face  of  Christ,  the  13 
original  U.  S.,  the  civil  war,  America's  4  other  wars,  the 
pilgrim  fathers  establishing  America's  religion,  Ameri- 
cans looking  to  God  for  their  daily  bread  and  pros- 
perity, the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  day  of 
prayer  during  the   war   with  Germany. 

3.  Great  popularity.  It  is  only  7  months  old,  but  is  going 
all  over  the  U.  S..  and  is  being  put  up  in  banks,  barbel 
shops,  hotels,  garage  offices,  printing  offices,  other 
offices,  homes,   school   rooms,  and  church   houses. 

4.  Great  purpose,— to  inspire  and  ennoble  every  person 
who  looks  at  it.  to  uplift  every  home  or  place  it  enters, 
to  help  save  America,  to  honor  the  Author  of  ail  true 
beauty. 

Bxoert   penmen,  printers,  and  others  have  pronounced  it   as, 

■■  I  In    finest    piece  of   penmanship    I    ever  saw."   "The  prettiest 

thing  I   ever  saw."    "Wonderful,"    "Marvelous."     "You   never 

made    that    picture.      God    made    it."       "That    boy    don't    know 

what    he's    got    in    that    picture;    lie    , .tight    to    get    J20.00    per 

Foi    it." 

But  the  pin.-  is  only  $1.00  per  copy  for  the  15J4  inch  print 

white    enameled    paper     16V4     inches    square  I    or    only 

21   inch  print  on  fine  cardboard  22  inches 

s.|o.,ic.    p..stpii.l    in    mailing    tube      A    printed    interpretation 

M  ire   than   satisfaction   guaranteed  or 

m,,ii   money  lack      "A  thing  oi  beauty  i-  a  j..y  forever."     You 

cannot  afford  to  be  without    III  K   AMERICAN   SHIELD,  so 

order  at  once  from  originatoi 


R.  L.  DAY 


DELE0N,  TEXAS 
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Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship 

612  North  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


YOU  CAN  ENROLL  NOW 

Begin  that  course  in  penmanship  now  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  be  a  fine  penman 
or  teacher  of  penmanship,  drawing  a  good  salary.  There  is  a  place  for  you  if  you  become  fine 
in  penmanship — and  you  can  become  fine  under  our  instruction. 

Some  fine  professional  penmen  are  now  being  trained.     Are  you  going  to  be  one  of  them? 

Our  Normal  Training  Course 

for  teachers  leads  to  a  Special  Certificate  in  Penmanship  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
tif  Ohio,  which  certificate  is  recognized  by  every  state  in  the  Union. 


A  view  of  the  class  room  taken  during  the  summer  term.     Notice  the  fine  light  and  many 
masterpieces  on  the  walls.     Come  and  join  us. 
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REVISED  EDITION 


Zanerian  Manual  of  Alphabets 
and  Engrossing 


IHI 

I     /VNEBIVS  MAiM'AL 

_  oi  _ 


mm    w 


AnJttstruflor  in 
&)   lumnbhanti.tvt- 
|^^*vi     tmng.Sijintsjimi. 
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The  greatest  collection  of  modern  roundhand,  lettering  and  engrossing  by  the  leading  engrossers  of 
the  country  ever  published.     It  contains  work  from: 


C.  P.  Zaner 

E.  A.  Lupfer 

E.  L.  Brown, 

P.  W.  Costello 

W.  A.  Baird 

C.  V.  Howe  Studio 

Wm.  Milnes 

Ames  &  Rollinson  Co. 

C.  W.  Norder 


W.   H.  Anderson 
The  Kinsley  Studio 

E.  C.  Marlatt 
D.  W.  Hoff 

F.  W.   Martin 
Clinton  Skillman 
A.  M.  Grove 

W.  E.  Dennis  Studio 
O.  E.  Hovis 


F.  W.  Tamblyn 
H.  C.  Rice 
S.  D.  Holt 
H.  W.  Strickland 
C.  L.  Cook 
Norman  Tower 
Harris  Studio 
H.   G.   Burtner 


A  book  for  both  the  beginner  and  professional.     A  large  amount   of    new   material   has  been 
added.     Those  who  have  a  copy  of  former  editions  should  have  this  new  edition. 

Price  of  book $2.50  I 

The  Business  Educator  _L25  I  Both  for  $3.25 

$3.75  ) 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


Penmanship  Publishers 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Triumphs — in  School  and  Office 


THE  Remington  Quiet  12  is 
the  most  successful  new 
model  in  all  typewriter  history 
— it  has  won  an  unparalleled 
triumph  in  both  the  schoolroom 
and  the  business  office. 

Typewriter  users  everywhere 
have  found  in  this  latest  Rem- 
ington the  machine  which  antic- 
ipates all  present-day  needs,  and 
the  business  school  finds  it  the 
best  teaching  machine  for  ex- 


actly the  same  reason.  The  pupil 
who  is  well  trained  on  the 
Remington  12  enters  business 
life  with  an  invaluable  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  very 
latest  and  best  in  typewriter 
efficiency. 

Send  to  us  for  booklet  which 
tells  you  what  leading  business 
educators  the  country  over  say 
about  the  surpassing  merits  of 
this  latest  Remington. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY         n         ,      .,  ,  NEW  YORK 

Branches  hverywnere 

R  E  MIN  GTON 

STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  WRITING  MACHINE 
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Ellis    Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 

Look  over  this  list  of  our  other  publications 
that  have  found  favor 

Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  for  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 


V  •cabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Accuracy  Plus 
Office  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready  — Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


America's  Most  Popular 
$mL       School  Pen 

Esterbrook  No.  556 

This  pen  is  more  widely  used 
than  any  other  in  our  schools, 
because  of  its  fine  point  and  easy, 
elastic  action;  also  because  it  is 
made  by  America's  oldest  and 
largest  steel  pen  manufacturer. 

FREE 

"100  Famous  Signatures" 

Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular 
Esterbrook  pens.  With  them  we  will 
mail  you  an  attractive,  interesting  book- 
let, containing  the  autographs  of  100 
famous  men  and  women. 

Address  Dept.   B.  E. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Canadian   Aleuts:     The  Brown  Rros    Ltd..  Toronto 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 

McKinley  High  Scho 
Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50    cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of  words  in  general   use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticuhr  kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and  Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with  spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Shear fer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and    Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
:n  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  moat  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting  use. 

Corporarion-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transaction*, 
exercises,  problems,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Text*   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUF 


CHICAGO 
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BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 


A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Tangora  Wins  Again 

In  the  International  Typewriting  Contest  held 
October  20,  Mr.  Albert  Tangora  succeeded  himself 
as  holder  of  the  Professional  Championship  Trophy. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  World's  Profes- 
sional Championship  (the  sixth  in  the  last  seven 
contests)  to  be  won  by  operators  whose  school 
text  was  the 

Barnes  Typewriting 
Instructor 

The  Amateur  Championship  in  the  last  contest 
was  won  by  Mr.  Barney  Stapert,  third  place  in  the 
Professional  class  by  Miss  Minnie  Regelmeyer, 
and  third  place  in  the  Amateur  class  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Neuenhaus — all  Barnes  operators. 

Investigate  the  course  that  has  given  these 
young  people  the  right  start.  Sample  pages  free. 
Special  examination  terms  to  teachers. 


The 
Arthur  J. 


BARNES 


Pub.  Co. 
St.  Louis 


When 
Summer  Comes 


Progressive  commercial  teachers  and 
those  about  to  enter  this  profession 
journey  to  Gregg  School,  where  in- 
struction and  inspiration  are  given 
in  unstinted  measure. 

The  Gregg  Normal  blends  the  ideal 
and  the  practical  in  harmonious 
unity.  This  training  will  give  you 
new  ideas  that  will  increase  your 
teaching  efficiency,  and  make  your 
work  mure  pleasurable  and  inci- 
dentally, add  several  dollars  to  your 
monthly  pay  check. 

iii<  1925  Normal  Session  will  begin 
July  6  and  close  August  14.  Plan  to 
spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  vaca- 
tion by  attending  (iregg  School  next 
summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


Karam  Shorthand  is  designed  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  Simplified  Shorthand;  one  that  is  actually 
PRACTICAL,  EFFICIENT,  COMPLETE,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  30  to  60  days.  It  possesses 
scientific  features  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
many  noted  Shorthand  Authors. 

People  in  every  walk  of  life  realize  the  value  of 
time  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  course  that 
can  be  completed  in  less  time.  Karam  System 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Student  and  brings  a 
greater  profit  to  the  School. 

It  is  absolutely  to  your  interest  to  give  Karam 
Shorthand  a  fair  trial.    Write  for  Sample  Textbook. 

District  Representative  Wanted 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

209  S.  Harvey  Street        Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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1924         NEW    BOOKS  1924 


Shorthand 

French  Adaptation  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  by  Dr. 
E.   \V.   Fanner $1.50 

Les  Exercices  Progressifs,  for  French  adaptation  of  Gregg 
Shorthand    $  .50 

German  Adaptation  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  by 
S.    V.    Greenberg $1.50 

Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests  (with  Teachers'  Manual),  by 
Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University.  There 
are  four  tests,  planned  similarly  to  the  Hoke  tests.  These 
are  loose  sheets,  6  pages  each ;  each  has  a  teacher's  key  for 
corrections  and  organizing  data.  The  textbook  covers  the 
entire  problem.  Manual  with  sample  tests  and  teacher's  keys 
25c  net;   single  tests,   lc  each,   net. 

The  New  Gregg  Shorthand  Phrase  Book,  by  John  Robert 
Gregg.  A  brand  new  book  of  118  pages,  same  size  as  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary.  Contains  outlines  for  over  3,000 
phrases.     Handsome  cloth  binding $1.00 

The  Q's  and  A's  of  Shorthand  Theory,  by  John  Robert  Gregg. 
A  brand  new  book  of  more  than  200  actual  questions  about 
rules,  principles  and  outlines,  with  a  supplement  containing 
copious  lists  of  analogical  endings  of  words — with  shorthand 
illustrations.  A  veritable  mine  of  information  for  students, 
writers,  and  teachers $  .60  net 

Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  by  Miss  Lula  M.  Westen- 
haver,  University  of  Indiana.  A  teacher's  book,  giving  de- 
tailed lesson  plans  for  each  lesson  in  the  Gregg  Manual,  and 
each  subdivision  in  a  manual  lesson.  It  discusses  both  subject 
matter  and  method.  Fully  illustrated  with  shorthand  characters. 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  by  Mrs.  Minnie  De- 
Mot  te  Frick,  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Contains  com- 
prehensive and  unusual  material  for  the  teacher.  It  is  also  a 
supplementary  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil  with 
the   Manual.      Fully   illustrated   with   shorthand   characters. 

Typewriting 

Rational  Typewriting  adapted  to  the  Spanish  language. 
Teacher's  Manual  for  the  New  Rational  Typewriting,  by 
Rupert  P.  SoRclle.  This  is  not  only  a  "key"  to  the  exercises 
in  the  Xew  Rational,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  teaching  method. 
A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  suggestions  for  courses  in  both 
senior  and  junior  high  schools $  .25  net 

Business  English 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence,  Revised  Edition, 
by  Hubert  A.  Hagar  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle.  A  complete  re- 
vision of  this  popular  book....Exercise  Book,  $  .40;  Text,  $1.00 

Commercial  Education 

Some  Observations  on  Secondary  Commercial  Education,  by 
Arnon  Wallace  Welch,  M.A.,  LL.B.  The  book  clearly  de- 
fines and  analyzes  the  two  extreme  positions  on  commercial 
education,  and  indicates  the  general  direction  in  which,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  the  profession  should  proceed  during  the 
present    period — one    of    adjustment,    which    naturally    follows 


the  period  of  conquest.  It  attempts  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  two  extremes.  Designed  to  give  perspective 
to  the  entire  field  of  secondary  commercial  education,  and 
to  develop  point  of  view $1.00   net 

Accounting 

Vinal's  Mathematics  for  the  Accountant,  Revised  Edition, 
by  Eugene  R.  Vinal,  M.A.  This  book  deals  with  your  every- 
day problems  and  reduces  difficult  topics  to  the  basis  of  plain 
arithmetic  and  common  sense.  It  endeavors  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  subject 
instead  of  a  blind  following  of  rules $3.00 

Commercial  Law 

Problems  and  Questions  in  Commercial  Law,  by  Arnon  Wal- 
lace Welch.  M.A.,  LL.B.  A  laboratory  pad  containing  268 
practical  human-interest  problems  and  questions  covering  the 
following  subjects:  Contracts,  Sales,  Negotiable  Instruments, 
Agency,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Innkeepers,  Common  Car- 
riers, and  Fixtures.  Space  is  left  after  each  problem  and 
question  for  the  answer.  The  pad  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  text,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  text  used $  .80 

Teacher's   Manual   $  .25    net 

Spanish   Shorthand 

Cuentos  y  Cartas  contains  a  selection  of  short  stories  by  some 
of  the  best  Spanish  authors,  together  with  business  letters, 
written  in  the  best  style  of  commercial  Spanish.  Written  in 
beautiful  shorthand  S  .50 

Dictados  Avanzados  contains  the  same  material  as  "Cuentos  y 
Cartas"  in  type  form,  counted  for  dictation.  Large  type, 
easy  to  read   %  .50 

Estudios  Graduados — An  entirely  new  publication  in  the 
Spanish  shorthand  field.  It  contains  a  series  of  easy,  graded 
readings  written  in  shorthand,  and  may  be  used  after  the 
completion  of  the  very  first  lesson $  .35 

Dictados  Elementarios.  This  book  contains  the  counted,  type 
key  to  the  shorthand  exercises  on  the  first  seven  lessons  in 
the  manual  issued  in  Estudios  Graduados.  Sold  to  teachers 
only  S  .35  net 

Coming  Soon 

Letters  from  Famous  People,  by  S.  D.  Green,  Trenton,  Xew 
Jersey,  High  School.  A  book  of  over  300  pages  containing 
letters  from  famous  men  and  women  in  the  various  businesses 
and  professions.  The  letters,  written  as  messages  to  the  com- 
mercial students  of  the  Trenton  High  School,  make  a  unique 
collection  of  inspirational  material  for  dictation  purposes. ...$1.20 

Basic  Accounting,  by  George  E.  Bennett,  C.P.A.,  Head  of 
the  Accounting  Department,  Syracuse  LTniversity.  A  one-year 
course  in  accounting.     Ready   December  31. 

A  book  on  the  technique  of  speech  making,  by  Harry  Collins 
Spillman,  The  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York. 
A  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  art  of  speech  making  by  one 
of   the    country's    foremost    orators.      Ready    December    31. 


Discount  to  schools  and  teachers  except  on  books  marked  net 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Pitman's  Loose-Leaf 
Typewriting    Exercises 


By  Louise  McKee 

man  of  the  Department  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting, 
Girls   Commercial    High    School,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 


"I  have  been  impressed  with  the  extensive  tabu- 
lating exercises.  The  lack  of  sufficient  practice 
work  along  this  line  has  been  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  most  typewriting  texts.  The  dicta- 
tion and  copy  material  has  been  well  selected;  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive;  and,  above  all,  it  is 
good  English.  The  Loose-Leaf  idea  should  cer- 
tainly aid  in  keeping  the  class  together.  To  my 
mind  anything  that  furthers  class  instruction  in 
typewriting  furthers  teaching  efficiency.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  publishing  this  much-needed 
material." — R.  G.  Walters,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,   Grove   City  College,  Grove   City,   Pa. 

On  cardboard,  50  cards,  $1.50  a  set 


Second  Edition  Enlarged 

Business   Letter   Practice 

By  John  B.  Opdycke 

"For  comprehensiveness  in  scope,  practicability 
of  treatment,  and  a  'human  interest'  style  we  do 
not  know  its  equal." — The  Literary  Review — New 
York   Evening   Post. 

"The  introductory  symposium  on  business  letter 
writing,  by  four  leading  American  Captains  of 
Commerce,  is  a  classic  in  business  expression.  The 
instruction  given  is  sound  in  psychology  and  might 
well  be  studied  by  writers  of  a  more  literary  pur- 
pose."— New   York  World. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that 
can  be  paid  'Business  Letter  Practice'  is  that  out 
of  sixty  students  in  the  last  class  I  had,  only  one 
wanted  to  sell  his  book.  These  people  are  going 
out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
and  other  office  positions,  and  they  have  seen  how 
much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if  they 
keep  it  on  their  desks.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  these  few  words."  —  T.  M.  Dickerson, 
Teacher  Advanced  Business  Correspondence, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

582  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  $2.50  postpaid 


Free  Correspondence  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  Publishers  offer  to  all  teachers  a  correspondence  course  in  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  free  of  charge.  This  course  is  arranged  exclusively 
for  teachers,  and  is  so  presented  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  be  rapidly  acquired.  There  is  no  charge  whatever  for 
tuition,  textbook  or  correction  of  exercises,  the  only  expense  to  you  is 
that  of  postage  your  end  on  the  assignments  sent  for  correction. 

Write  for   enrollment   blank. 

BUSINESS  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION 

By  E.  A.  Bolger,  R.  P.  St.  John,  and  R.  L.  Noonan 

Departments  of  Stenography  and  English,   Commercial  High  School.   Brooklyn,   New    York 

Habits  of  good  reading  develop  good  writers. 

In  nearly  all  learning,  good  models  are  of  paramount  importance.     This  principle  is  of  especial  signi- 

in  iln    art   Mi  letter-writing.     If  a  teacher  makes  use  of  carefully  written  letters  as  material  for  dicta- 

tion,   Renography  pupils  are   furnished   with  an   invaluable  opportunity  for  learning  the  art  of  letter-writing. 

BUSINESS   LETTERS   FOR  DICTATION  contains  400  letters,  each  a  suitable  model  for  business 

I  an    arranged  in  the  order  of  stenographic  difficulty,  with  notes  calling  attention   to 

derlying  principles  of  letter-writing,  and  can  be  used  with  any  system  of  shorthand. 

In  Cloth,  $1.20,  postpaid 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  45th  Street    NEW  YORK 
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NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION 
The    annual    convention    of   the    Na- 
tional Society  for  Vocational  Education 
will  be  held  at   Indianapolis,  December 

11,  12  and  13,  1924.  Every  part  of  the 
program  of  this  convention  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  commercial  educa- 
tor-. 

The  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education  is  the  organization  to  which 
all  vocational  educators  must  look  for 
their  main  support  and  the  further  ex- 
tension of  vocational  educational  offer- 
ings in  the  public  schools.  This  So- 
ciety is  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
commercial  educator  in  the  country.  All 
who  can  do  so  should  attend  this  In- 
dianapolis convention,  which  is  likely 
Ito  reach  a  new  high-water  mark  in  con- 
Vention  organization  and  management. 
The  hotel  headquarters  for  the  conven- 
tion will  be  the  Claypool   Hotel. 

Remember   the  dates,   December   11, 

12,  13,   1924. 


CRAGIN  IS  BACK 

Though  he  has  had  quite  a  siege  of 
sickness,  he  is  getting  along  fine  and 
s  back  at  his  work.  Read  his  account 
Df  the  "Three  Master  Craftsmen"  in 
this  issue.  This  article  should  renew 
the  ambition  of  a  good  many  would-be 
penmen.  We  would  all  like  to  leave 
"ecords  of  achievements  such  as  the 
:hree  men  have  left,  but  we  make  the 
mistake  of  not  being  willing  to  pay  the 
arice  in  effort.  Possibly  you  can  make 
in  even  better  record  by  everlastingly 
ceeping  intelligently  at  it.  What  you 
iccomplish  will  at  least  pay  you  for 
,'our  efforts. 


2aner  &  Bloser  Co., 
Holumbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
:heck  to  the  amount  of  $10.50  to  pay 
or  fourteen  (14)  additional  subscrip- 
ts to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR beginning  with  the  September 
lumber. 

This  makes  100%,  and  the  first  time 
hat  I  have  had  100%  in  my  Freshman 
Denmanship  Class.  I  feel  very  much 
inthused  over  it. 

Cordially  vours, 

H.  C.  Ward, 

Director  Portage,  Wis.,  High  School. 
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The  acid  test  to  apply  to  your  job 
is  this:  If  you  had  money  enough  to 
live  on,  would  you  stay  at  it  without 
pay?  If  you  don't  love  it  that  much, 
hunt  for  another — that  is,  if  you  are 
young  and  free  from  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  which  govern  older 
men.  The  greatest  successes  of  the 
world  are  "crazy"  about  their  work. 
Look  at  Edison.  Look  at  Paderewski. 
How  those  men  enjoy  their  jobs!  Can 
anybody  imagine  that  they  love  money 
more  than  work!  And  yet  each — be- 
cause of  his  jealous  devotion  to  his 
work — has  been  richly  paid  in  money. 
Both  men  are  great  artists.  They  have 
found  what  they  wanted  to  do  and 
stuck  to  it.  Treat  yourself  as  if  you 
were  an  artist.  To  a  certain  extent  you 
probably  are — in  some  line — if  you  will 
avoid  shams  and  give  yourself  fully  to 
your  job. 
The    American    Magazine,    May,    1917. 


ADVERTISING  LITERATURE 
EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

(To  begin  next  month) 

In  this  Department  we  shall  publish, 
free  of  charge,  the  name  and  address 
of  business  colleges  or  other  schools 
teaching  commercial  subjects  that  are 
willing  to  exchange  catalogs,  circulars, 
school  papers,  or  advertising  matter 
with  other  schools. 

See  what  other  schools  are  doing 
and  let  them  see  what  you  are  doing. 

Notify  us  if  you  wish  us  to  list  your 
name,  school  and  address  under  this 
heading. 


Attend  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  Louisville,  Ky., 
December  29,  30,  31. 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 


By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 


Students  desiring  criticism  should  send  their  copies  with  10c  each  to  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  1181, 
Boise.  Idaho,  each  month.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  high  class  criticism. 


LESSON   TWENTY-TWO 

Lesson  fifteen  should  be  reviewed  in  connection  with  lesson  twenty-two.  Don't  forget  that  good  figures  are  more 
necessary  than  good  writing.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  figures  that  are  not  as  legible  as  print.  Make  them 
so  plain  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  mistake  them. 

Retrace  the  large  forms  several  times.  Note  the  beginning  and  finishing  strokes.  Do  not  make  your  figures  too 
large.  Imitate  the  size  and  spacing  in  the  copy.  Get  the  same  number  on  the  line.  The  figures  in  fractions  should 
be  very  small  and   close  to  the  diagonal  line  separating  them. 
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LESSON  TWENTY-THREE 
This  lesson  teaches  small  c.  It  can  be  a  very  difficult  letter  if  not  properly  studied,  but  very  easy  to  write  if 
properly  understood.  The  important  thing  to  understand  is  the  movement  used.  There  are  in  penmanship  certain 
impulses,  or  strokes  that  are  accented.  By  accented  I  do  not  mean  shaded  or  heavy.  The  accent  should  be  on  a  down 
stroke.  For  example,  the  small  n  requires  two  downstrokes.  The  mind  should  concentrate  on  these  downstrokes, 
giving  each  of  them  a  definite  impulse.  This  will  give  two  counts  to  the  small  n.  The  small  c  is  much  like  the 
small  n  in  that  it  requires  two  impulses,  and  is  the  same  movement  as  far  as  the  hook.  Start  like  you  were  going  to 
make  the  n  and  stop  on  the  first  downstroke  near  the  top;  retract  and  finish  like  the  small  i  or  final  stroke  in  small  n. 


LESSON  TWENTY-FOUR 
Review  all  the  drills  in  lesson  nineteen  before  starting  lesson  twenty-four.  The  manner  or  method  of  execution 
is  always  ol  firsl  importance,  so  keep  this  in  mind  while  practicing.  The  first  part  of  M  is  like  the  figure  6  inverted] 
Note  the  direction  the  pen  is  moving  in  starting  the  loop.  Count  1-2-3-4  giving  the  first  count  to  the  initial  stroke 
in  the  loop,  which  stroke  is  well  curved.  Keep  the  loop  away  from  the  main  part  of  the  letter,  and  make  it  rather 
small.     Do  not    forget   to  retrace   these   letters. 


"TTKW^TV -y^M^u-  /m^ymy  t^^UTTu 


^     ^ie<33uJS/uM&/u£a/fr% 


LESSON  TWENTY-FIVE 
The  H  is  a  combination  of  both  indirect  and  direct  motion.  It  begins  the  same  as  M  and  is  finished  with  a  loop 
at  about  two-fifths  its  height.  The  loop  is  about  the  same  as  the  finish  of  O.  Count  1-2  for  the  first  part  and  3-4  for 
the  second.  Keep  the  H  rather  narrow  and  the  downstrokes  parallel  in  effect.  It  is  slightly  wider  at  the  top.  The 
second  style  of  H  is  a  good  style  for  practical  work  and  may  be  used  exclusively.  It  is  especially  good  for  signature 
writing.     The  third  line  is  a  good  movement  drill. 


LESSON  TWENTY-SIX 
The  K  is  much  like  H.     The  first  part  is  exactly  the  same  and  the  second  part  starts   the  same.     Use   the  same 
count  for  K  as  that  for  H.     Try  to  make  the  small  loop  point  slightly  upward.     Usually  the  K  is  not  joined  to  a  letter 
following,  though  it  may  be  joined  if  desired.     It  is  easier  to  lift  the  pen. 


LESSON  TWENTY-SEVEN 

Review  the  straight  line  exercises  in  lesson  three  and  the  third  and  fourth  lines  in  lesson  five.  The  small  1  is 
composed  of  the  same  principles  as  these  exercises.  The  upstroke  must  be  well  curved  and  the  downstroke  as  nearly 
straight  as  possible.  The  cross  is  at  exactly  the  height  of  the  one  space  letters.  Note  in  the  first  line  of  lesson 
twenty-seven  that  the  base  is  a  small  i.  This  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  above  the  small  i.  The  1  is  rather  difficult 
at  first,  but  is  easily  master  d.  Try  to  get  the  slant  to  harmonize  exactly  with  the  straight  line  exercise.  Master  this 
letter,  as  it  is  the  foundation  for  the  other  loop  letters. 


LESSON   TWENTY-EIGHT 

Review  lesson  twenty  before  practicing  this  lesson,  as  the  second  part  of  h  is  like  the  final  part  of  m  and  n.  The 
first  part  is  like  1.  There  are  two  downstrokes  in  h  and  they  are  parallel.  The  second  part  of  h  is  as  high  as  the 
small  or  one  space  letters.  It  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  cross  in  the  loop.  The  k  is  similar  to  the  h.  The  lower 
part  of  k  should  not  be  too  large  to  harmonize  with  the  one-space  letters.  The  final  downstroke  in  k  is  parallel  to 
the  downstroke  in  the  loop.  Watch  your  slant  on  these  loops.  Make  them  harmonize  with  the  general  slant  of 
your  writing. 


^     <^M^&uJ//uM&dtuxzfir 


Send  Miss  Mellon  t* 


Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

>  P«ges  of  your  practice  work  with  lOc  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yoi 


PLATE  28 

Drill  1.  The  hand  must  swing  freely  when  making  this  compound  curve  exercise.  The  arrow  indicates  the  line 
of  direction.  Start  in  the  center  of  the  space,  curving  upward  first.  Try  to  keep  the  crossing  in  center  of  space,  there- 
by making  each  curve  the  same  in  depth.  Curve  the  strokes  equally.  Write  to  the  count  of  ten,  counting  on  both  the 
rightward  and  leftward  curve.  After  a  line  is  completed  place  a  direct  oval  in  center  of  each  exercise.  Count  eight 
for  each  oval. 

Drill  2.  Make  a  close  study  of  this  exercise  before  beginning  it.  Notice  the  depth  of  loop,  the  spacing  through 
the  shoulder,  the  compound  curve  in  the  down  stroke  and  the  compound  curve  exercise  as  a  finish.  Rest  both  ends  of 
this  curve  flat  on  the  line.     Count  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10. 

Drill  3.  Capital  L  is  composed  of  two  compound  curves.  Begin  as  capital  C  and  end  as  capital  Q.  Be  careful  to 
make  a  long  slender  loop  on  the  base  line. 

Drill  4.  Write  these  words  with  a  free  easy  motion.  Does  the  little  finger  glide  freely  on  the  paper  when  the  pen 
goes  from  letter  to  letter?     Try  to  keep  uniform  slant  and  spacing. 

Drills  5  and  6.  Practice  this  direct  compact  oval  exercise,  also  the  push  and  pull  exercise,  before  attempting  the 
small  1.     Do  not  hold  the  penholder  tightly.     Try  to  relax  the  muscles  at  elbow.     Watch  the  quality  of  line. 

Drill  7.  Begin  this  exercise  with  the  push  and  pull  stroke  and  finish  with  the  loop  exercise.  Count  ten  for  the 
push  and  pull  and  six  fur  the  loops.  Try  not  to  check  the  motion  when  making  the  loops.  Swing  freely  from  the 
up  and  down  exercise  to  the  loops.     Cross  the  loops  at  about  one-third  their  height. 

Drill  8.     Count  four  for  the  connected  l's.     Avoid  any  angles  and  do  not  curve  the  down  strokes. 

Drill  9.  Curve  the  up  stroke  in  the  letter  1  considerably.  Avoid  too  much  slant  in  the  down  stroke.  Do  not  be 
careless  about   the  ending   stroke.     Aim   for  uniform   ending  strokes. 

Drill  10.  Try  to  keep  all  the  small  letters  in  this  word  the  same  in  height.  Watch  the  retrace  in  v  and  the  list 
down  stroke  in  n.     Count  9  for  this  word. 

Drill  11.  Write  five  words  to  the  line.  Make  all  l's  the  same  in  height.  Do  not  place  too  much  curve  in  thfl 
down  stroke  of  c.     Count  eight  for  this  word. 


^l^^ls^^^l^  ^£l<^ls^£ 
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PLATE  29 

Drill  1.  Practice  the  capita]  T  exercise  the  two  different  sizes  as  shown  in  the  plate.  Begin  with  a  horizontal 
line.  Use  a  slight  compound  curve  in  the  down  stroke  and  finish  with  the  indirect  oval.  Flatten  this  oval  slightly  so 
as  to  give  width  to  the  bottom  of  letter.     Some  prefer  the  mgular  finish.     If  this  be  used,  check  the  motion  at  the  point. 

Drill  2.  Count  1-2  for  the  capital  T.  Try  to  make  all  letters  the  same  in  height.  The  curve  at  the  bottom  must 
be  the  same  width  as  the  horizontal  stroke  at  the  top.  Do  not  be  careless  about  the  finish  of  this  letter.  It  must 
not   be   hurried 

Drill  3.     Notice   the  angular   finish  on  this  letter.     Check  the  motion  slightly  at   the  point  then  curve   downward. 

Drill  4.  Observe  the  small  letters  r,  v,  c,  s,  when  writing  these  words.  Sharpen  the  tops  of  r  and  s.  Slant  the 
dow  n  stroke  on  c  and  make  a  deep  retrace  on  the  point  of  v.  These  are  letters  that  must  be  studied  and  practiced 
carefully. 

Drill  5.     Practice  the  Th  combination  before  the  entire  word.     Practice  the  connected  capital  in  the  signature. 

Drill  6.  Be  sure  of  your  position  when  practicing  this  push  and  pull  exercise.  Do  not  rest  the  hand  on  the  side 
but  use  a  free  in  and  out  motion,  the  finger  tips  touching  paper. 

Drill  7.  Write  this  t  exercise  to  the  count  of  twelve.  Eight  for  the  straight  line  exercise  and  four  for  the  points. 
Do  not  lift  the  pen  when  writing  this  exercise. 

Drill  8.  Write  this  exercise  to  the  count  of  four.  See  that  you  do  not  slant  the  down  strokes  too  much  nor 
retrace  too  deep. 

Drill  9.     Connect  three  t's.     Count  1-2-3-4  then  cross  the  t's  on  5-6-7. 
length. 

Drill   10.     Count  1-2-3  for  the  letter  t.     Do  not  retrace  too  deep  on  this  letter. 
to  have  endings  the  same  length. 

Drill   11.     Count  nine  for  this  exercise.     Write  six  groups  to  the  line. 

Drill  12 Write  five  words  to  the  line.     Practice  the  tw  combination. 

Drill   13.     Notice  the  final  t  in  this  word.     Give  attention  to  the  letter  s. 


Keep  all  crosses  straight  and  the  same  in 
Keep  the  down  stroke  stiff  and  try 
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PLATE  30 

Drill  1.     Make  this  compound  curve  exercise  about  one-half    space    in    height.      In    the    center    of    each,    place    a 
filled  in  oval,  using  fifty  strokes. 

Drill  2.     Notice  the  length  of  this  exercise.     Place  two  in  a  space.     Count  eight  for  each. 

Drill  3.     Begin  the  capital  F  the  same  as  capital  T.     Use  the  angular  finish  for  these.     Count  1-2-3. 


12 
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Drill  4.  Be  careful  to  make  the  horizontal  stroke  and  the  curve  at  the  bottom  the  same  in  width.  Place  the  cross 
on  the  letter  at  about  half  the  height. 

Drill  5.  Practice  these  words  many  times.  Practice  the  difficult  letters  separately.  Watch  the  position  of  your 
hand  and  pen.     Use  an  easy  motion. 

Drill  6.     These  figures  may  be  practiced  different  heights.     Keep  all  figures  on  the  same  slant. 

Drill  7.  The  letter  f  is  made  to  the  count  of  three.  Tie  the  loop  on  the  line.  Never  cross  and  tie  at  the  same 
point.  Try  to  make  the  upper  loop  twice  the  heighht  of  the  lower  loop.  Both  upper  and  lower  loops  must  be  the 
same  in  width. 

Drill  8.     Connect  three  f's.     Count   1-2-1-2-1-2-1. 

Drill  9.     Practice  these  words  with  care.     Give  special  attention  to  letter  f. 


^^AA^t^u^-yr^^y  ^JA^zz^^T-r^e^iy   ^/^L^^yy 


By  Rene  Guillard.   Evanston,   111. 
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By  H.   B.   Lehman,   Central  High  School,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 
Mr.   Lehman  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  finest  penmen  in  America.     We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  some  of 
his   work   in    the   columns  of   THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR   for  a  year  or  more.     We  know  that  our  readers  will  highly  appre- 
ciate this  fine  specimen  of  his  skill  and  will  wish  to  see  more  of  his  work. 


^      - S/ifrjCuJ/juJJ  C<//u-a/</^ 


Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 
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DO  SOLICITORS  PAY? 

By  O.  A.  Hoffmann 

Pres.  Milwaukee  Business  College 

The  editorial  in  the  November  edi- 
tion of  "The  Business  Educator"  elic- 
ited so  many  compliments  and  inquir- 
ies, that  the  writer  has  decided  to 
express  his  views  upon  the  subject  of 
employing  solicitors,  for  enrolling 
pupils  for  business  colleges. 

In  all  his  thirty  years'  experience 
conducting  business  colleges,  the 
writer,  perhaps,  can  speak  from  author- 
ity, knowing  full  well  the  good  and  bad 
effects  of  employing  men  to  act  as 
representatives  or  registrars. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  this 
statement:  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
employ  solicitors,  just  the  same  as  it  is 
legitimate  for  Life  Insurance  Compan- 
ies to  employ  them,  the  Universities  to 
employ  them,  which  they  do,  for  cor- 
respondence schools  to  employ  them. 
In  short  it  is  no  crime,  as  many  school 
men  try  to  make  believe.  But,  the 
schools  should  employ  them  on  a 
straight  salary  and  not  designate  their 
policy  of  doing  business  into  the  hands 
of  men,  who,  for  their  selfish  aims  and 
desires,  to  make  a  commission,  will 
misrepresent  the  proposition  and  say  to 
a  prospective  pupil,  "Yes,  we  will  place 
you  in  a  position  that  will  pay  $90  to 
$100  a  month,  or  more,  to  start,"  when 
in  reality  the  starting  point  is  perhaps 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $65  a  month, 
or  less.  Here  is  where  the  mischief 
comes  in.  That  causes  a  misunder- 
standing, so  that  the  college  proprietor 
loses  the  good  will  of  the  pupil,  which 
he  so  much  desires.  Again,  the  solici- 
tor, in  his  eagerness  to  secure  a  pupil, 
will  say,  "You  can  finish  the  course  in 
six  months'  time,  and  we  will  then  im- 
mediately place  you  in  a  position." 
Here  is  another  thing  that  causes 
trouble  and  misunderstanding,  for,  if 
the  pupil  does  not  finish  the  course  in 
six  months  and  the  proprietor  asks  for 
more  tuition,  the  pupil  will  put  up  this 
argument  to  the  proprietor  and  say, 
"You  have  promised  to  get  me  a  posi- 
tion   in    six    months.      You    have    mis- 


represented your  proposition  and  I  am 
going  to  quit  this  school." 

If  the  pupil  comes  from  the  country, 
and  the  solicitor  makes  the  assertion 
that  "As  soon  as  you  come  to  the  city, 
we  will  have  a  place  for  you  to  work 
for  your  board  and  room,  also  work 
outside  of  school  hours  to  earn  suffir 
cient  to  pa3'  for  your  tuition,"  and  upon 
arrival  the  places  are  not  forthcoming, 
as  there  are  no  vacancies,  the  business 
college  proprietor  again  gets  in  bad 
with  his  prospective  pupil,  and  the  col- 
lege loses  the  confidence  of  the  pupil, 
who  feels  that  he  or  she  has  been 
defrauded. 

Business  College  proprietors  all  over 
the  country  know  full  well  that  these 
are  the  conditions  that  confront  them, 
yet,  they  will  employ  solicitors,  which 
not  only  is  injurious  to  their  business 
but  detrimental  to  the  profession  itself. 

Is  it,  therefore,  any  wonder  that 
High  School  principals  detest  the  solici- 
tor, who  also  comes  to  their  very  doors 
and  tells  the  High  School  pupil  he 
"cannot  learn  anything  in  High 
School,"  and  urges  him  to  leave? 

How  can  this  breach  of  faith  ever  be 
healed  between  the  High  School  teach- 
ers and  principals  when  business  col- 
lege men  deliberately  work  against 
their  interests  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  High  School?  And  yet,  many 
business  college  men  blame  the  High 
School  people,  when  they  are  called 
fakers  and  condemned,  and   think  that 


the  High  School  people  are  narrow- 
minded. 

It  is  the  methods  employed  by  the 
businses  school  men,  or  permitted  by 
them,  that  makes  it  dangerous  to  em- 
ploy solicitors,  and  especially  those  that 
resort  to  "knocking"  their  competitors 
and  resort  to  contract  breaking  and 
other  illegitimate  practices. 

The  writer  has  many  good  and  bad 
things  to  say  upon  the  subject,  a  very 
timely  one,  and  will  defer  further  re- 
marks and  conclusions  for  the  next  or 
future  issues,  unless,  in  the  meantime, 
business  college  proprietors  will  desire 
discussion  upon  other  subjects,  which 
they  are  privileged  to  request. 
(To  be  continued) 

Beyond  To-morrow  is  the  title  of  a 
very  choice  and  impelling  catalog  issued 
by  the  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  Business 
College,  W.  C.  Springgate,  president. 
It  is  full  of  attractive  illustrations,  and 
is  printed  on  very  fine,  heavy  paper, 
with  a  beautiful  cover.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  catalog  one  will  not  throw  away. 


Mrs.  V.  B.  Steele  has  been  elected  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  High 
School  at  Pottsville,  Pa. 


J.  F.  Flower,  formerly  connected  with 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  is  now  Prnicipal  of  the  Newport, 
R.   I.,   Business   College. 


By   M.   A.   Albin,    Portland,   Oregon. 
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ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

By  RENE  GUILLARD,  1212  Elm  wood  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Send  Mr.  Gulllard  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  25  cents 


Envelope  addressing  develops  ability 
to  weave  Letters  together  attractively. 
Unless  you  study  arrangement,  right 
angle  crossings,  parallel  lines,  space 
values,  proportion,  etc.,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  a  pleasing  effect.  And 
remember,  too,  it  takes  work  to  acquire 
tlif  an  ..i  penmanship. 


KNIFEMANSHIP 

Two  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of 
knifemanship  we  have  probably  ever 
received  were  sent  us  by  Adolph  Am- 
brose, Janesville,  Wis.  Mr.  Ambrose 
clipped  two  photographs  from  the 
Zanerian  College  Catalog  and  decor- 
ated them  with  scrolls,  flow'ers,  birds, 
grass,  etc.,  in  a  very  skillful  way.  A. 
little  color  was  used  to  brighten  up  the 
design.  Mr.  Ambrose  is  a  boiler 
maker  and  a  machinist,  and  does  card 
work  as  a  side  line.  He  has  certainly 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  as 
a  card  carver. 


BROWN'S  LESSONS 
High  School  of  Commerce, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Gentlemen:  The  September  samples 
are  great.  Mr.  Brown's  lessons  show 
real  value,  and  vou  may  continue  to 
send  45  BUSINESS  EDUCATORS 
to  me. — A.  F.  Hare. 


M.  A.  ALBIN,  ENGROSSING 
STUDIO 

M.  A.  Albin,  who  conducted  a  course 
in  ornamental  writing  in  The  Educator 
a  few  years  ago,  and  who  from  time  to 
time  has  contributed  specimens  of  pen- 
manship to  The  Business  Educator,  has 
opened  up  an  engrossing  studio  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Albin  does  all 
kinds  of  high  class  engrossing  of  reso- 
lutions, memorials,  diplomas,  etc.,  and 
also  does  a  great  deal  of  commercial 
work  such  as  designing  letter-heads, 
book  covers,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
above  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Albin  is  now  writing  speci- 
mens for  scrapbooks.  There  are  so 
few  penmen  today  preparing  high  class 
work  that  we  are  indeed  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Albin  devoting  at  least  part  of  his 
time  to  this  class  of  work.  Mr.  Albin 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  is  very  conscientious  in  his 
endeavor  to  give  every  customer  high- 
class  work. 


The  Hoffmann's  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Business  College,  has  signed  a  lease 
for  a  new  building  in  which  the  rooms 
are  to  be  built  to  order,  altogether 
about  fifteen  rooms,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $17,000.  The  building  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  district,  within  a 
block  of  the  Civic  Center.  The  rooms 
will  be  magnificent  in  appearance,  sani- 
tary, airy  and  light,  as  well  as  fire- 
proof. The  new  location  w-ill  give  the 
school  double  seating  capacity.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Hoffmann. 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
subscriptions  received  from  Joe  T. 
Priestley,  Sedalia,  Missouri,  High 
School,  penmanship  is  at  the  high  heat 
in  that  school. 


W.  L.  Ohmert  of  the  large  new  Central 
High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  seeing 
to  it  that  the  penmanship  part  of  the 
commercial  course  receives  attention. 
This  High  School,  formerly  known  as 
Commercial  High,  is  noted  for  its  fine 
penmanship  students. 


^&f32uJ//i^<sdiu&&r       & 


Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 


^v^gf 


Teachers  are  in 
methods  and  dev 
department.      Pa 


contribute  short,  helpfu 
about  250  words  to  this 
ideas  on  to  others. 
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LEARNING  TO  SPACE 

Lateral  action  is  largely  developed 
through  the  spacing  habit.  Lateral 
movement  is  the  most  important  move- 
ment in  writing  and  the  most  difficult 
to  establish.  To  aid  pupils  to  readily 
acquire  this  movement  and  use  good 
spacing  in  their  spelling  tablet  or  pad, 
I  use  what  I  call  a  "Spacer"  for  the 
want  of  a  better  name.  See  illustration. 
I  make  these  "spacers"  with  the  Edison 
Mimeograph.  The  spacer  is  folded 
over  at  the  end  and  this  holds  it  to  the 
writing  sheet.  The  spacer  is  pulled 
down  every  time  a  word  is  written.  In 
case  of  heavy  writing,  which  is  forbid- 
den in  our  schools,  the  pupil  may  use  a 


verj  small  blotter  for  drying  the  writ- 
ing. Or  the  "spacer"  may  be  printed 
on  light  blotting  paper.  The  margin 
on  spacer  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
writer.  For  sentence  and  paragraph 
writing  1  print  the  "spacer"  on  blotting 
paper  without  the  end  fold — using  from 
27  to  30  letters  on  an  eight  inch  line. 
The  letters  must  be  made  close  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  "spacer". 

I  have  never  used  any  device  that 
produces  quicker  results  and  develops 
the  spacing  habit  like  this  one. 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 

Supr.  of  Writing  for  Lafayette,  Ind.; 

Goodland,  Ind.;  Tippecanoe  County; 

White  Countv. 


5pe//,r>g  Pad 


The  above  illustrates  Mr.  Bachtenkircher's  "Spacer"  u 
develop  good  spacing  and  good  general  written  work, 
inches,  stitched  at  the  end.  For  a  whole  sheet  with  word 
would  have  to  be  double.  1  hose  who  desire  wide 
make  the'r  "Spacer"  accordingly. 


in   spelling   lessons   to   help 

le    uses    spelling    pads    4x10 

two  columns,  the  "Spacer" 

rrower  spacing  in  words  should 


HANDWRITING    SLOGANS 

By  Alice   E.   Benbow,  Trenton   Public 

Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Realizing  that  "Writing  for  Writing's 
Sake"  has  no  place  Tn  modern  educa- 
tion, we  have  aimed  to  cultivate  in  our 
pupils  a  handwriting  that  will  function 
in  all  written  work.  Knowing  that 
habits  are  strengthened  through  us,  we 
have  tried  to  have  pupils  impress  good 
habits  hi  writing  whenever  they  did  any 
writing.  From  these  two  bases  as  a 
starting  point,  it  was  suggested  that 
the    Trenton     Public    Schools    use    this 

logan,  EVERY  WRITTEN  LES 
SON  A  WRITING  LESSON.  It  was 
written,  used  as  a  reminder,  made  into 
post,,--,  talked  and  believed  foi  more 
than  a  year,  and  real  results  in  in- 
creased good  writing  were  apparent. 

Last  spring  a  Slogan  Contest  open 
to  pupils  of  grades  five  and  six  Was 
inaugurated.  Since  the  rules  were  sim- 
ple and   the  topic,  "Han  (writing   .   ■  a 

■  i       general,    the    slogans    composed 
!  -  pn  -'iited   a   wide   range   of   attack 
Position     in     manj     phases,     Quality, 

Speed,    (  lolor,    E  Hoi  t.   etc, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  judge 
the  i  ontributions,  and  met  to  i 
and  report  upon  the  slogans  suggi  i 
I  he  reward  was  tli.n  oi  publii  ity.  The 
committee  decided  to  choose  oni 
slogan  for  a  City  Slogan,  and  to  ug 
gest    others    which    might    be   used    in 


certain  schools,  classrooms,  or  by  in- 
dividuals as  mottoes,  according  to  need. 

The  slogan  chosen  as  the  City  Slogan 
for  this  year  was  OTHERS  READ 
WHAT  WE  WRITE. 

The  slogans  suggested  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  a  few  can  be 
given  to  show  the  great  variety  in 
thought,  style,  and   length: 

When   your    feet   are   on    the    floor. 

You'll  write  better  than  before. 

Speed  is  good,  Quality  is  better. 

Always   think   when   using  ink. 

To  get  good  writing,  we  must  keep 
lighting. 

Keep  on  the  line  all  the  time. 

Usable  slogans  have  been  listed  un- 
der various  topics  —  Speed,  Quality, 
Improvement,  Position,  Slant,  etc.— and 
appear  as  helps  and  news  items  in  the 
bi-monthly  Handwriting  Bulletin  is- 
sued to  the  teachers  during  the  year,  to 
be  used  as  they  will  be  helpful  in  the 
indh  idual   classroom. 

The  former  slogan  is  not  forgotten 
by  teachers  or  pupils,  however,  and  is 
Still  being  used. 

D.  W.  Hoff  of  the  Meadville.  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Commercial   College,   sent   us  a 

large  list  of  subscriptions  from  among 
his  pupils.  Mr.  Hoff  places  the  B.  !■'.. 
on  his  list  of  supplies  and  in  this  way 
ei  mi  -  i  \.  .IK  nt  results  from  the  mini- 
mum of  time  and  effort. 


TRAFFIC  LAWS  IN  WRITING 
By  Sammie  Cleveland 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  Public  Schools 

Connecting  writing  with  other 
school  activities  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  the  Penmanship  teacher. 
Connections  must  be  established  from 
the  beginning  of  a  child's  learning  of 
writing. 

Recently  "Safety  First"  Councils 
have  been  organized  in  a  number  of 
schools.  While  the  children  were  being 
taught  the  simple  traffic  laws,  a 
teacher  seized  the  opportunity  to  teach 
her  classes  correct  finishing  strokes  and 
angles  as  traffic  measures.  Calling  to 
the  minds  of  the  children  the  mush- 
room street  lights  she  drew  from  them 
the  reasons  why  the  lights  were  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  street.  When  the 
child  had  told  her  that  cars  must  go 
all  the  way  around  the  light  and  not 
cut  across,  the  teacher  drew  a  picture 
and  illustrated  the  turn  the  cars  must 
make.  She  then  wrote  the  letter  "m" 
on  the  board  and  asked  where  a  plav- 
like  light  was  to  be  placed.  A  number 
of  letters  were  taken  in  like  manner, 
and  the  class  became  most  enthusiastic 
in  selecting  the  turns  in  each  letter  pre- 
sented. Needless  to  say,  the  teacher 
had  no  trouble  getting  the  right  turns 
and  angles. 

After  the  letters  had  been  learned, 
another  question  was  before  the  teacher 
— that  of  correct  spacing  between 
words.  She  reminded  the  class  of  the 
way  the  traffic  policeman  handles  the 
crowd  on  busy  corners;  how  he  holds 
up  his  hand  to  stop  the  cars  and  mo- 
tions for  the  boys  and  girls  to  come 
right  on  across  the  street;  and  when 
these  have  crossed,  he  again  holds  up 
his  hand  and  motions  for  others  to 
start.  In  that  writing  lesson  there 
were  no  words  left  without  correct  end- 
ing strokes,  and  no  long  gaps  left  be- 
tween words. 


TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP 
The  Business  Educator  desires  to 
publish  short  helpful  articles  on  "How 
to  Secure  Results  in  Teaching  Practical 
Business  Writing."  We  are  interested 
in  devices  and  plans  which  have  pro- 
duced results.  Pass  on  your  ideas  and 
experiences  to  our  readers. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been 
ri  c  i  ived  from  the  Wheat  City  Business 
College,  Brandon,  Man..  Canada  Mr 
Logan,  the  principal,  states  that  thl 
enrollment  of  the  fall  term  is  40%  bet- 
ter than  last  year. 


Miss  Margaret  M.  Bache,  a  member  1 
this  year's  graduating  class  of  Tempi 
University,  Philadelphia,  will  teach  the 
coming  year  in  the  High  School  at 
Northampton,  Pa. 


Miss  Katherine  G.  Ellis,  a  recent  grud- 
uate  nt'  the  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal 
School,  has  been  engaged  to  teach 
commercial  work  in  the  Commercial 
High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


The  Child's 
Right  to  be 
Governed 


In  a  recent  Meandering,  I  discussed 
a  modern  tendency  to  guard  the  rights 
of  a  child  even  when  these 
rights  were  invaded  by 
the  child's  own  parents. 
But  there  is  one  important 
right  of  the  child  that  no 
mere  law  can  safe-guard.  This  is  the 
right  of  a  child  to  learn  and  practice 
obedience.  There  are  a  lot  of  homes  in 
this  country  where  the 
children  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  wear,  and  are 
sent  to  school,  but  are 
allowed  to  grow  up 
near  anarchists.  A  half 
century  or  so  ago,  cer- 
tain self-styled  experts 
in  "child  study,"  began 
writing  a  lot  of  senti- 
mental piffle  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  firm  discipline  so  finely 
maintained  in  early  American  and 
English  homes  was  a  thing,  not  only 
obsolete,  but  a  wrong  to  the  child. 
"The  child's  spirit  must  not  be  broken," 
we  were  told,  by  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  harsh  insistence  upon  obedience. 
He  should  not  be  made  to  do  right 
things,  but  "led  by  love"  to  do  them 
of  his  own  will.  Above  all,  he  must 
not  be  made  to  suffer  physical  pain  un- 
der any  circumstances.  "To  strike  a 
child,  no  watter  for  what  purpose,  is 
an  outrage  upon  his  individuality,  a 
crime  against  his  nature,  and  a  relic 
of  savagery,"  shrieked  one  of  these  en- 
thusiasts. It  all  sounded  mighty  fine, 
and  a  lot  of  good  tender-hearted  folk, 
who  are  inclined  to  be  moved  by 
sound  rather  than  sense,  began  to  think 
it  might  be  true.  So  they  read  the 
"child  study"  articles  in  the  magazines, 
bought  the  new  books,  locked  up  the 
wood-shed,  and  started  in  to  make  an 
angel  of  little  Johnny  by  the  sugar  and 
rose-water  method. 

Of  course  it  did  not  work.  Today, 
we  are  reaping  a  harvest  from  the  seed 
sown  by  these  mushy  propogandists, 
in  the  form  of  unruly  children  in  the 
home  and  school,  and  of  a  higher  per- 
centage of  crime  by  adolescents,  than 
has  been  hitherto  known  in  any  land 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

A  child,  from  birth  to  the  age  of,  say, 
twelve  years,  is  little  more  than  an  ani- 
mal. He  has  a  buddy  conscience,  and 
an  embryonic,  sense  of  duty,  but  they 
are  still  in  a  pulpy  state,  and  his  affec- 
tions and  his  yet  undeveloped  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  are  hardly  more  de- 
pendable than  those  of  a  puppy  or  a 
kitten.  The  most  effective  training  for 
him  is  that  employed  by  the  animal- 
trainer  in  the  circus — a  habit-inducing 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
with  kindness  thrown  in  between.  The 
Keystone  of  the  arch  is  OBEDIENCE. 
This  has  been  known  to  the  world  since 
the  times  of  Solomon.     It  is  the  system 


that  gave  us  the  fine,  self-controlled 
and  dependable  men  and  women  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  this  Republic,  who 
were  reared  in  homes  of  obedience  and 
discipline,  and  in  a  time  when  there 
were  no  cigarette-smoking  flappers 
sitting  cross-legged  in  cafes,  or  boy- 
burglars  and  murderers,  or  petting  par- 
ties, or  detention  schools,  or  any  of  the 
other  manifestations  of  juvenile  an- 
archy. 

And  luckily  for  the  country's  future, 
there  are  yet  many  homes  among  us — 
possibly  a  majority  —  where  the  old- 
fashioned  family  discipline  still  prevails, 
— wood-shed  attachment,  parental  slip- 
per, and  all, — despite  the  silly  preach- 
ments of  the  educational  peewits.  Years 
ago,  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington 
City  when  a  young  son  of  President 
Roosevelt,  then  a  lad  of  ten  or  eleven, 
had  been  reported  to  his  father  for 
infraction  of  discipline  at  the  school  he 
was  attending.  The  next  morning  the 
President  'phoned  to  the  teacher:  "I 
think  you  will  have  no  further  trouble 
with  the  boy;  he  has  had  a  dose  of  the 
old-fashioned  medicine  duly  adminis- 
tered in  the  wood-shed."  Does  any- 
body imagine  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
a  "harsh  and  brutal"  parent  who,  in  the 
fervid  language  of  the  child-studyists, 
"could  secure  obedience  only  through 
the  methods  of  savagery"?  Read  his 
delightful  book:  "Letters  to  my  Chil- 
dren." 

Would  that  all  parents  loved  their 
children  wisely  enough  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  obedient. 


Too  Much  When  Cap'n  Jack  Bunsby, 
Arithmetic  the  nautical  philosopher  of 
"Dombey  and  Son",  put 
forth  one  of  his  deep  sayings,  he  usually 
appended  to  it  the  saving  caluse:  "The 
value  o'  whic  obserwation  depends  on 
the  application  on  it".  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  Arithmetic.  Not  much  of 
the  subject  has  any  educational  value 
in  and  of  itself.  I  have  known  some 
very  well-educated  persons  who  did  not 
know  enough  arithmetic  to  pass  them 
through  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  seemed 
to  "get  by"  very  well  without  it.  Any- 
body knows  how  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide  simple  numbers  and 
apply  this  knowledge  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  has  all  the  arithmetic  that 
ninety  percent  of  the  world  really 
needs.  Of  course,  it  is  different  if  one 
is  to  be  a  clerk  or  a  bookkeeper  or  a 
navigator.  But  most  of  the  arithmetic 
books  used  in  our  grade  schools  seem 
to  be  written  on  the  assumption  that 
all  of  us  will,  some  time  or  other,  need 
to  know  how  to  measure  lumber,  com- 
pute compound  interest,  figure  out 
complex  fractions,  or  extract  the  square 
root.  To  teach  one  hundred  people  to 
do  something  that  not  more  than  a 
dozen    of   them   will   ever   need    to   do, 


seems  to  my  alleged  mind,  a  consider- 
able waste  of  effort.  Why  not  give  the 
children  an  arithmetic  book  of  say,  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  pages,  in  which 
the  essential  fundamentals  are  pre- 
sented, and  let  them  learn  the  rest 
when  they  need  to  know  it?  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

Of  course,  I  know  you  will  say:  "But 
how  do  we  know  that  some  of  these 
children  will  not  sometime  want  to 
know  how  to  measure  a  trapezoid,  or 
compute  a  tax-rate  to  the  fifth  decimal, 
or  keep  out  of  jail  by  figuring  out  their 
income  tax?  And  how  do  we  know 
that  they  are  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  learn  these  things  before  they  are 
right  up  against  it  and  have  to  do 
them?"  We  don't.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  don't  know  for  sure  that  any  one 
of  the  children  will  ever  need  to  do  any 
of  them.  Go  out  in  the  street  and  ask 
the  first  twenty  men  and  women  you 
meet,  whether  they  can  figure  longitude 
and  time,  or  reduce  fractions  to  a  com- 
mon denominator,  or  compute  bank 
discount,  or  measure  a  cistern,  or  find 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  a  church 
steeple  to  a  fence-post  500  feet  away, 
or  have  ever  had  to  do  any  one  of  these 
things  since  they  were  in  the  Eighth 
Grade.  Ask  them  also,  whether  they 
think  the  time  they  spent  in  learning 
them  was  well  put  in. 

Some  of  you  old  boys  and  girls  may 
remember  that  funny  play  called 
"Toodles"  that  was  so  popular  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  If  so,  you  will 
recall  Mrs.  Toodles'  passion  for  attend- 
ing auctions.  The  good  lady  was  al- 
ways buying  various  items  of  old  and 
useless  junk,  excusing  herself  on  the 
ground  that  sometime  it  might  "be 
awful  handy  to  have  it  in  the  house." 
On  one  occasion,  she  bid  in  a  battered 
old  sign-board  for  a  carpenter  shop  that 
was  once  kept  by  a  man  named  Peter 
Thompson.  When  poor  Toodles  criti- 
cised the  purchase,  she  said:  "But 
Toodles,  dear,  we  might  have  a  child, 
and  it  might  be  a  daughter,  and  it  might 
grow  up  and  get  married  to  a  man 
named  Peter  Thompson,  and  he  might 
be  a  carpenter  without  any  sign-board, 
and  then,  how  awful  handy  it  would  be 
to  have  it  in  the  house!" 

The  probabilities,  not  the  possibili- 
ties, should  determine  the  kind  and 
amount  of  arithmetic  we  should  teach. 
At  least,  it  looks  that  way  to  me. 


Here's  to  You,  There  were  broad 
Sage  with  the  smiles  to  span  the 
Savor  faces  and  warm  thrills 

to  cheer  the  hearts  of 
the  thousands  of  EDUCATOR  readers 
when  came  the  word  in  the  October 
issue,  that  dear  old  Charley  Cragin  of 
Holyoke  had  won  out  in  his  bout  with 
grim  Pauguk,  and  was  to  be  back  on 
the  job  again,  not  only  in  his  corner 
of  the  EDUCATOR,  'but  among  the 
young  folk  in  the  school  where  he  has 
been  so  long.  How  we  have  always 
enjoyed  those  helpful  and  peppy  stor- 
ies that  he  seems  able  to  spin  so  inex- 
haustibly! And  how  glad  we  are  that 
there  are  to  be  more  coming,  and  that 
their  gifted  author  is  not  to  be  lost  to 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION      OF 

PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS 

Officers   1924-1925 

Miss  Ella  M.  Hendrickson,  President,  Lake- 
wood,   Ohio. 

Frank  J.   Duffy,   Vice-President,   Duluth,    Minn. 

H.   C.    Walker,    Secretary,   St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Arthur    G.    Skeeles,   Treasurer,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Elmer  G.  Miller,  Chairman  Executive  Commit- 
tee,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ryan's  ar- 
ticle printed  in  your  recent  report 
shows  that  incidental  practice  is  a  fac- 
tor in  keeping  up  the  quality  of  writing 
in  the  Junior  high  school.  The  gain 
which  was  made  between  the  first  and 
the  last  test  shows  that  incidental 
practice  does  have  an  effect.  The  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  gain  and  the 
low  standing  in  a  few  of  the  groups 
indicates  that  merely  incidental  practice 
is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases.  There  is 
some  tendency  for  the  quality  of  writ- 
ing to  drop.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
and  to  bring  up  to  standard  the  pupils 
who  remain  below  it,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  incidental 
practice  with  special  classes.  In  these 
classes  instruction  should  be  given  to 
the  pupils  who  have  not  come  close  to 
the  standard  or  to  those  who  fall  below 
it  after  once  having  reached  it.  Besides 
giving  special  training  to  the  pupils 
who  need  it,  the  existence  of  this  class 
would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  all  the 
rest. — Frank  X.  Freeman,  University 
of  Chicago. 

*  *     * 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Skeeles  and  all  concerned  for  the  very 
complete  report  on  the  St.  Louis  meet- 
ing. I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
comment  on  any  particular  part  of  the 
report  —  it  is  all  so  very  interesting. 
Every  teacher  and  every  supervisor  of 
penmanship  should  have  a  copy  of  it. 
— A.  M.  Wonnell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

*  *     * 

I  should  like  to  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  X.  A.  !'.  S.  is  an  authority  on 
writing  and  matters  pertaining  thereto, 
the  publication  of  its  discussions  are  an 
invaluable  aid  to  teachers  of  writing. 
I  feci  that  the  report  this  year  is  very 
'a  ell  put  together,  and  altogether  splen- 
did. It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
teachers,  or  they  at  least  should  have 
access  to  it. — Katherine  L.  Capps,  Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  confine  my 
comments  on  the  papers  published  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Association 
of  Penmanship  Supervisors  to  a  lew 
words.  There  are  so  many  good  things 
In   I.e   said.      One    very  definite    result    is 

showing  in  my  schools  already.  That 
is  the  use  of  the   Progress  <  ard      We 

i .v   using  them   in   all   our   schools 

with  must  enthusiastii  response.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  delighted  with 
tin-  plan,  and  there  has  been  a  renewed 
eflforl  to  make  writing  of  the  writing 
lessons  hour  carry  over  into  all  the 
written  work.  —  Sammie  Cleveland, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*  *     * 

The    Association    report    is    at    hand. 
,i-    to  tin    thai    it   is   as   natural  a 
convention  report  as   I   have  ever  read, 
(Continued  on  page   I'M 


A   WRITING   CONSCIENCE   AND 

A   WRITING   HABIT 

By  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Supervisor, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

All  adults  who  write  much,  and 
almost  every  school  child  above  the 
second  grade,  has  two  styles  of  writing, 
one  better  than  the  other.  In  most 
cases  the  better  style  would  be  satis- 
factory in  quality  for  most  uses. 

From  this  fact  many  teachers  have 
concluded  that  almost  every  pupil  can 
write  well — or  well  enough — if  he  will, 
and  that  therefore  the  problem  of 
teaching  writing  above  the  second 
grade  can  be  solved  by  insisting  that 
each  child  shall  always  write  as  well 
as  he  knows  how  to  write.  In  other 
words,  that  each  person  who  would 
write  well  should  make  habitual  the 
better  of  his  two  style  of  writing. 

The  case  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  reading.  There  have  always 
been  two  styles  of  reading — oral  read- 
ing, and  silent  reading.  For  most  per- 
sons silent  reading  is  much  the  more 
important;  yet  until  a  few  years  ago 
no  attempt  was  made  to  teach  silent 
reading  apart  from  oral  reading.  Silent 
reading,  the  really  important  style  in 
modern  life,  was  until  very  recently 
only  a  by-product  of  the  instruction  in 
oral  reading.  We  teachers  used  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  if  a  child  in  reading 
a  selection  could  pronounce  all  the 
words,  would  observe  the  pauses,  and 
would  inflect  his  voice  so  as  to  convey 
the  correct  meaning  to  a  listener,  he 
knew  all  he  needed  to  know  about  read- 
ing that  selection.  We  have  since 
learned  that  he  may  do  all  these,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  read  the  selection 
swiftly  and  silently  to  get  the  meaning, 
We  still  teach  oral  reading,  but  we 
teach   silent  reading,  also. 

A  simple  experiment  that  the  reader 
can  make  will  help  us  to  understand 
the  differences  between  these  two  styles 
of  writing: 

1.  Close    the    eyes    and    write    "me," 
and  your  name. 

2.  Close   the   eyes   and    write,   slowly 
and  carefully,  "phthysic." 

3.  With  eyes  open,  and  at  your  usual 
speed,  write  "me"  and  your  name. 

4.  With   eyes   open,   and    slowly   and 
carefully,   write  'phthysic." 

You  will  probably  find  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  (1)  and  (3), 
but  that  (4)  is  considerably  better  writ- 
ten than  (2).  You  were  probably  con- 
scious also  that  in  writing  both  (1) 
.iinl  (3)  the  control  was  in  the  writing 
habit,  while  in  writing  (4)  the  eyes 
helped  to  guide  the  pen.  Also,  con- 
ciousness  was  much  more  alert  while 
writing  the   word   "phthysic,"   whether 

with  eyes  open  or  shut,  than  while 
wriling   the   familiar   words. 

From  this  experiment,  and  other  ex- 
periments that  are  familiar  to  penman- 
ship teachers,  we  may  decide  that  the 
two  styles  of  writing  are  reallj  differ- 
ent, and  not  inereK  "i  areless"  and 
"i  n  ■  i  nl,"  as  w  e  might  think  at  first. 
Smiie  nf  these  differences  are: 

1.      When    writing   our    best,   we    must 

nscii  nts    i  if    the    u  riling,    while    a 

more  careless  style  may  he  written  al- 
most   nnr,  msciously. 


2.  Accurate  writing  requires  that 
the  eyes  guide  the  pen,  and  help  to 
secure  accurate  forms,  while  in  ordi- 
nary writing  the  control  of  the  pen  is 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  subconscious 
mind. 

3.  Accurate  writing  must  of  neces- 
sity be  done  slowly,  while  a  less  accur- 
ate style  permits  of  greater  speed. 

(It  should  be  understood  that  the 
terms  "best  writing"  or  "accurate  writ- 
ing" and  their  opposite  are  relative;  the 
habitual  writing  of  one  person  may  be 
more  accurate  than  the  most  careful 
writing  of  another.) 

These  facts  about  the  two  styles  of 
writing  give  us  an  insight  into  certain 
facts  often  observed  in  the  teaching  of 
writing,  which  have  often  been  mis- 
understood. 

1.  First-grade  pupils  usually  write 
more  accurately  than  pupils  in  any 
other  grade.  They  have  no  "writing 
habit,"  and  therefore  they  are  forced  to 
write  slowly,  and  to  follow  each  move- 
ment of  the  pencil  with  the  eyes.  This 
accurate  writing  usually  continues 
through  the  second  grade,  but  is  lost  in 
the  third  grade,  when  the  pupil  has 
learned  a  writing  habit,  and  is  giving 
more  attention  to  the  thought  to  be 
expressed  than  to  the  letter  forms. 

2.  There  is  usually  a  gap  between 
one's  best  writing,  and  his  ordinary, 
habitual  writing.  The  more  he  has 
studied  writing,  the  greater  the  gap. 
In  one  who  writes  very  little,  this  gap 
may  be  hardly  noticeable. 

In  view  of  these  facts  let  us  consider 
the  method  of  teaching  writing  by  try- 
ing to  induce  or  to  compel  the  pupils 
always  to  write  their  best,  and  to  carry 
into  the  upper  grades  the  careful,  con- 
scious writing  of  the  first  and  second 
grades — in  short,  to  abolish  the  gap 
between  the  two  styles  of  writing  by 
making  the  conscious  style  the  habitual 
style. 

If  the  teacher  should  succeed  in  this 
endeavor — and  fortunately  Nature  sel- 
dom allows  a  teacher  to  train  a  pupil 
in  this  style — the  pupil  would  be  handi- 
capped in  the  same  way  that  he  would 
be  if  he  should  be  drilled  in  oral  reading 
until  even  when  reading  silently  he  al- 
ways read  slowly  and  with  pauses  at 
every  punctuation  mark,  moving  his 
lips  the  while. 

And  when  this  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  does  not  succeed,  he  has 
not  given  the  child  as  much  help  as  he 
might  in  building  up  in  his  subcon- 
scious mind  the  memory  of  the  kinaes- 
thctic  sensations  which  form  the  neural 
basis  of  all  our  motor  habits. 

The  writing  that  the  child  needs  for 
his  written  work  in  school,  and  that  he 
will  need  when  he  becomes  an  adult,  is 
automatic  or  habitual  writing,  done 
with  the  minimum  of  conscious  atten- 
tion and  the  maximum  of  speed.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  to  improve  the  worse  of  his 
two  styles  of  writing,  that  is,  his 
habitual  style,  rather  than  to  do  all  his 
writing  in  the  slow,  conscious  way  that 
»  -     ill   use  in  our  best  writing. 

In  a  later  article  suggestions  will  be 
given  as  to  how  ibis  may  be  done. 
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To  My  Second  Grade  Teachers 

By  JOHN  O.  PETERSON, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


see  it  thej  ran  still  maintain  these  posi- 
tions  while  they  transcribe  a  shorl  sen 
tence  from  print  to  script,  li  they  can 
do  these  three  things  they  arc-  read)  to 
use  their  writing  for  other  purposes. 
But  they  will  need  your  guidance,  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  con- 
stantly. 


It  is  urgently  desired  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  school  that  your  pupils 
learn  to  write.  This  desire  is  expressed 
by  other  teachers,  supervisors,  princi- 
pals and  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is 
desired  of  you  in  this  grade  that  you 
deveop  and  establish  correct  writing 
habits  on  the  part  of  your  pupils. 
Teachers,  principals  and  parents  ex- 
press this  desire  now.  The  pupils  will 
express  their  desire  in  the  matter 
twenty  years  hence.  "All  this  in  ten 
minutes  a  day  and  with  a  room  of 
forty-five  pupils." 

Your  pupils'  interest  in  learning  to 
write  in  this  grade  is  so  keen  that  un- 
less you  train  them  they  will  train 
themselves.  Some  kind  of  writing  hab- 
its will  be  pretty  firmly  established  in 
this  grade.  Which  kind  shall  it  be?  To 
your  pupils  there  is  nothing  natural 
about  writing  with  muscular  movement. 
Their  idea  of  the  procedure  is  to  grasp 
a  pencil  some  way  and  proceed.  Still 
they  are  pretty  skillful  at  imitating  us 
when  we  show  them  how.  They  will 
try  ever  so  hard  to  do  things  the  way 
we  want  them  done  —  if  we  make  it 
plain  that  we  do  not  want  anything 
else.  Habits  are  the  result  of  repeated 
performance.  They  are  not  the  result 
of  being  told. 

Your  pupils'  development  in  other 
school  activities  demands  writing  as  a 
means  of  expression.  Development  in 
these  other  lilies  does  not  necessarily 
require  that  it  be  muscular  movement 
writing,  at  least  not  for  some  time  to 
come.  Are  these  demands  so  urgent 
that  your  pupils  must  write  before  you 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  teach  muscu- 
lar movement?  Your  supervisor  has 
successfully  evaded  this  question  so  far. 
He  has  admitted  that  the  time  allow- 
ance  may   be   so   limited,    that   the   de- 


mands for  progress  in  other  subjects 
may  be  so  urgent,  that  your  pupils 
must  write  before  you  have  taught 
them  how".  Your  supervisor  has  only 
held  out  for  a  principle.  We  know  that 
when  pupils  write  in  poor  positions  and 
use  cramped  movement  it  makes  their 
task  of  learning  to  write  with  muscular 
movement  much  harder.  All  the  teach- 
ers in  the  grades  above  yours  believe 
that  your  pupils  should  learn  the  fun- 
damental habits  of  position  and  move- 
ment in  that  grade.  To  train  the 
pupils  in  these  habits  is  the  task  you 
undertake.  So  you  concern  yourself 
with  the  things  which  promote  and  the 
things  which  interfere  with  these  hab- 
its, and  you  try  to  harmonize  them  if 
possible. 

Can  your  pupils  do  all  the  things  out- 
lined on  the  first  fifteen  pages  of  the 
text?  If  they  can  do  all  these  things 
they  can  write  with  movement  anything 
which  they  can  visualize.  They  know- 
all  the  letter  forms  when  they  come 
to  you.  So,  if  they  can  follow  the 
steps  outlined  on  the  first  fifteen  pages, 
they  can  w-rite  all  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet with  muscular  movement.  Do 
they  know  that  they  can  do  this?  Those 
first  fifteen  pages  are  all  there  is  to  it. 
The  rest  is  just  a  matter  of  more  accur- 
ate images  and  better  muscular  control. 
Those  few  pages  put  much  emphasis 
upon  position.  Yet,  I  saw  a  class  the 
other  day  who  did  not  even  know  that 
they  were  expected  to  hold  their  pen- 
cils in  the  positions  shown  at  the  top 
of  each  page. 

Suppose  you  test  your  class  tomor- 
row. First  see  if  they  follow  all  the 
steps  outlined  on  the  first  fifteen  pages 
of  the  text.  Next  see  if  they  maintain 
these  positions  and  write  all  the  small 
and  capital  letters  in  proper  order.  Then 
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NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION      OF 
PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
that  is,  it  seems  to  tell  so  accurately 
what  really  happened.  I  have  found 
myself  already  making  verbal  reference 
to  several  of  the  papers  in  the  report, 
and  also  to  points  discussed  as  reported 
in  the  pamphlet.  Dr.  Freeman's  advice 
and  comments  were  helpful,  and  thev 
are  preserved  for  us  in  the  report.  The 
more  cosmopolitan  the  Association  be- 
comes the  more  varied  the  contribu- 
tions will  become,  and  therefore  more 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  mem- 
bers.— Alice  E.  Benbow,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Our  Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting  was 
the  most  profitable,  pleasurable  and  in- 
spiring in  the  history  of  our  Associa- 
tion. We  all  came  home  feeling  it  was 
good  to  have  been  there.  Each  paper 
was  presented  in  a  forceful,  convincing 
manner,  and  supplemented  by  general 
discussions  which  were  worth  while, 
and  added  spice  to  the  phase  of  the 
work  under  consideration. 

Dr.  Freeman,  our  guest,  gave  us  a 
real  treat  in  the  able  and  scholarly- 
paper  he  presented.  We  are  assured 
that  Dr.  Freeman  is  our  friend,  and  that 
his  interest  and  investigation  in  our 
subject  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
who  are  seeking  the  best  methods  and 
greatest  progress  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship. 

To  be  able  to  read  the  complete  and 
splendid  report  of  our  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  means  much;  but  as  you 
read  to  be  able  to  recall  the  face  and 
inspiration  of  the  speaker  as  it  was 
presented,  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
It  enriches  one's  life  to  personally 
know  such  men  as  Dr.  Freeman  and 
others  whom  we  meet  at  our  National 
Association.  Men  and  women  who 
have  really  done  worth  while  things  in 
giving  us  better  and  more  practical 
methods,  and  through  surveys  and  ex- 
perimentation have  aided  us  in  solving 
some   complexing  problems. 

I  consider  my  membership  in  our 
National  Association  one  of  the  best 
investments  ever  made  in  the  profes- 
sional field.  I  trust  every  supervisor 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  others 
who  are  interested  in  penmanship,  will 
join  us  and  help  us  to  attain  the  high 
standard  for  which  we  are  aiming.  "In 
union  there  is  strength."  Join  now-. 
Do  not  delay. — Laura  Jane  Brecken- 
ridge,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
*     *     * 

I  have  never  enjoyed  a  Convention 
as  much  as  the  one  in  St.  Louis,  and 
I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  better 
planned  one.  Dr.  Scott,  our  Superin- 
tendent, thinks  the  reports  of  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting  is  a  fine 
one. — Miss  Florence  Smith,  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J. 
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THREE     MASTER     CRAFTSMEN 
By  C.  T.  Cragin 

Since  I  began  teaching  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  the  old  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Business  College  owned  by  that  eccen- 
tric genius,  George  A.  Gaskell— then 
perhaps  the  best  known  penman  in 
America  through  his  extensive  adver- 
tising of  the  Gaskell  Compendium— I 
have  met  a  good  many  of  the  Master 
Craftsmen  of  pen  and  ink,  most  of 
them  have  passed  on  to  the  "great  ma- 
jority," though  a  few  old  timers  like 
Schofield  and  Flickinger  —  finest  of 
them  all— still  remain  on  this  side  of 
the  veil. 

I  have  been  quite  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  three  who  are  admitted 
head-liners  in  Chirographic  Art  and  in 
this,  my  first  contrbiution  to  the  Busi- 
ness Educator,  after  a  long  period  of 
illness,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  them 
in  the  order  of  their  passing. 
L.   Madarasz 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
all  who  know  anything  about  the  art 
of  fine  writing  that  Louis  Madarasz 
never  had  an  equal  for  dashing,  bril- 
liant, offhand  work  done  with  _  a  pure 
muscular  movement.  "Maddy"  was  a 
queer  genius.  I  remember  well  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  on  the  streets 
of  Manchester.  He  had  just  blown  in 
from  Texas  via  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  spent  a  short  period  in 
the  R.  B.  I.  He  wore  a  broad  brim 
hat  and  looked  like  one  of  the  Texas 
rangers  sligthly  dressed  up  for  the 
East,  but  he  could  write  then  and  he 
came  to  Gaskell  for  inspiration,  for  he. 
like  thousands  of  others,  had  bought 
the  "Compendium"  and  adopted  the 
dashing  style  of  Gaskell,  who  in  his 
dav  was  a  superb  ink  slinger. 

I  never  saw  anybody  quite  like  this 
odd  Hungarian.  He  was  always  about 
to  make  fabulous  sums  of  money  in 
various  unique  methods.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  headed  for  Goldfield. 
Nevada,  where  he  was  going  to  dig  vast 
quantities  of  yellow  metal  and  enrich 
Dennis,  myself,  Healy,  and  perhaps 
other  friends  of  his.  Healy  and  I  one 
dav  had  a  'possum  dinner  with 
Madarasz  and  his  devoted  and  charm- 
ing  wife.  "Maddy"  cooked  the  'possum 
himself,  and  it  was  good.  He  didn't 
catch  it  on  the  east  side  of  New  York 
where  he  was  living  at  that  time,  but 
friend  sent  it  up  from  Texas  and 
"Maddy"  cooked  it  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  endless  cigarette.  He  had 
nerves  of  iron.  Thej  say  cigarettes 
shake  a  penma 

1  all  tin  time  when  he  wasn't  in 
school,  except  in  the  few  hours  he  dc- 
voted  ''  i  sli  ep,  and  I  imagine  he  went 
t.i  bed  with  a  cigarette  burning. 

Death  didn't  come  suddenly  tn  tin- 
best  of  offhanders.  He  knew  he  was 
doomed  years  before  the  grim  messen- 
ger tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
ome",  hut  almost  up  tn  the  day 
of  his  death  he  wrote  just  as  well  as 
ever  in  that  same  flowing,  graceful. 
dashing  manner.  You  couldn't  think 
nf  death  and  Madarasz's  penmanship  in 
the  same  connection,  it  was  all-alive. 


C.  P.  Zaner 

The  second,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  talented  of  these  three  master 
craftsmen  was  the  lamented  editor,  for 
many  years,  of  this  publicatoin.  Seven- 
teen years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  asking  me  to  contribute  to  the 
Business  Educator,  and  I  have  inflicted 
a  lot  of  stuff  on  that  publication  from 
that  time  until  this.  I  met  Mr.  Zaner 
personally  only  a  few  times  at  teachers' 
conventions,  where  his  charming  wife 
generally  accompanied  him,  but  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  friendly  correspondence, 
and  I  felt  that  I  knew  him  well,  and 
was  terribly  shocked  when,  lying  ;n 
the  hospital  recovering  from  a  short 
illness,  news  came  to  me  of  his  tragic 
death.  The  whole  penmanship  world 
was  deeply  grieved,  for  Zaner  was  a 
man  one  had  only  to  know  in  order  to 
love  him,  and  the  better  you  knew  him, 
the  stronger  that  feeling  of  affection 
grew,  and  he  was  no  fair-weather 
friend. 

I  said  in  opening  this  paragraph  that 
he  was  probably  the  most  talented  of 
the  "Three  Master  Craftsmen."  Mad- 
arasz and  Dennis  were  unrivalled  in 
their  special  fields,  but  Zaner  could 
flourish  beautifully.  His  ornamental 
writing  was  superb,  and  more  than  that 
he  was  an  artist  and  painter  of  no  mean 
skill.  I  have  a  little  wash-water  color 
painting  of  a  scene  near  Columbus.  It 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  my  luxurious 
apartment  of  one  room,  and  could  not 
be  purchased  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  even  though  I  have  a  big  hos- 
pital and  doctor's  bill  to  be  paid.  The 
Zaner  Text  Books,  too,  were  carefully 
and  skillfully  put  together,  and  them- 
selves make  a  creditable  monument  to 
the  memory  of  this  man  who  trained  so 
many  supervisors  for  practical  work  in 
the  field  of  good  writing.  There  was 
nothing  showy  about  Zaner.  There  is 
nothing  showy  about  most  master 
craftsmen  in  any  profession.  The  man 
of  high  abilities  and  fine  intellect  gen- 
erally realizes  how  much,  even  at  his 
best,  he  lacks  of  perfection,  and  is  mod- 
est in  high  degree,  as  was  this  kindly 
gentleman,  held  in  affectionate  memory 
by  all   who  knew  him. 

William  E.  Dennis 

I  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  I 
entered  the  employ  of  George  A.  Gas- 
kell. principal  and  owner  of  the  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.  I  was  lean,  and  long,  and 
thin;  so  thin  I  didn't  even  cast  a 
shadow  except  on  very  bright,  sun- 
shiny days.  I  climbed  four  long, 
croked  and  very  dirty  flights  of  stairs 
to  reach  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
I;  &  S.,  B.  C,  and  as  Gaskell  showe  i 
me  into  the  large  school  room  where  I 
0  l>e  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
next  two  years,  I  saw  at  a  table,  fold- 
ing papers,  a  couple  of  young  fellows 
a  few  years  younger  than  myself.  One 
was  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  of  my 
of  "Three  Master  ('raftsmen.' 
1  l  i  -n't  bigger  than  a  "pint  of  cider", 
to  use  a  New  England  expression.  I 
thought  at  first  he  was  only  a  little  boy, 
but  he  was  nearly  my  own  age.  The 
r. tlier.    almost   as    thin   as   myself,   was 


very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
portly  A.  N.  Palmer  of  today. 

From  that  time  in  the  far-distant 
past,  to  the  day  in  June  of  the  present 
year  when  Dennis  joined  the  "great 
majority",  he  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine.  I  probably  knew  him 
as  well  as  anybody  gets  to  know  an- 
other; and  every  year  and  sometimes 
oftener,  as  we  grew  older,  we  have 
managed  to  meet  for  a  talkfest  either 
at  his  rooms  in  New  York  or  at  mine 
in  Holyoke. 

Dennis  was  born  at  Derry,  N.  H., 
not  Manchester,  as  most  of  the  sketches 
of  him  relate.  He  came  in  from  this 
little  country  town  a  few  miles  out,  to 
get  inspiration  from  Gaskell,  and  he  got 
more  of  it  than  any  other  pupil  of 
that  brilliant  but  erratic  genius  who 
didn't  give  out  much  inspiration  unless 
he  took  a  liking.  He  had  purchased  a 
Goskell's  Compendium,  made  remark- 
able improvement  in  his  already  pretty 
good  work,  and  Gaskell  had  published 
his  name  in  the  "Before  and  After- 
using  Advertising"  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use. 

Young  Bill,  as  we  called  him,  had 
just  struck  his  "stride"  when  I  came 
to  Manchester,  and  it  was  some  stride, 
too.  He  flourished  amazing  specimens 
of  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts  and  creep- 
ing things;  nothing  in  the  heavens 
above  nor  on  the  earth  beneath,  nor 
in  the  w-aters  under  the  earth  escaped 
the  pen  and  ink  of  young  Bill  Dennis 
They  were  not  very  finished  produc- 
tions then,  not  the  high  art  of  Henry 
Spencer  or  Flickinger,  but  the  had  the 
dash,  the  life,  the  vigor  and  the  accur- 
acy of  spacing  and  shading  that  in  later 
year  made  Dennis's  flourished  work 
supremely  good. 

I  think  the  youngster  would  have 
perished  for  lack  of  food  and  sleep  if 
we  others,  Gaskell,  Palmer  and  myself 
had  not  occasionally  pried  him  out  of 
his  chair  and  sent  him  out  to  get  food 
and  dring  and  at  night  a  few  hours  of 
sleep.  If  anybody  thinks  it  is  play 
to  become  such  a  workman  at  Dennis. 
Madarasz  or  Zaner,  get  the  idea  out  of 
your  system.  There  are  lots  of  peoph- 
who  are  natural  penmen,  artists,  mu- 
sicians; but  you  don't  become  a  Dennis, 
a  Messonier,  or  a  Paderewski  without 
a  large  amount  of  downright  hard 
work,  and  this  young  fellow  did  it. 
He  was  a  marvel  of  industry  in  the  two 
years  I  knew  him  at  the  school,  and 
then  he  went  with  A.  R.  Dunton  and 
learned  a  lot  from  that  rough  genius, 
who  had  a  superb  vocabulary  of  words 
not  found  in  the  dictionary. 

Dennis  had  little  education,  but  he 
went  to  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
College  of  H.  E.  Hibbard  of  Boston, 
another  rough  but  warm-hearted  leader 
in  Commercial  Education.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  itinerant  tour  of  the  country, 
which,  Dennis  told  me.  didn't  add  to 
his  moral  or  intellectual  standing.  He 
wrote  cards.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
pick  up  five  dollars  or  so  in  an  hour  or 
two;  lor  he  could  do  dashing  card  work 
and  do  it  like  lightning,  and  it  was  just 
as  easy  to-  spend  the  five  dollars  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  approved  by 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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COLLEGE  HUMOR,  JOKES,  ETC. 

By  O.  A.  Hoffmann 

Hoffmann's  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Business 

College 

She:  "What  makes  the  leaves  turn 
red  in  the  Fall?" 

He:  "They  are  blushing  to  think 
how  green  they  have  been  all  summer." 

A  Close  Play 
"A  man  on  third,  two  down,"  he  said, 

"We'll  have  to  work  the  squeeze." 
"But,    Tommy   dear,   don't   do   it    here, 

"It's  too  much  public,  please." 

Advertisement   for    Laundry 
Don't   kill   your   wife;    let    us    to    the 
dirty    work. 

Bonehead 

Instructor:  "Mr.  Smith,  kindly  name 
the  bones  of  the  skull." 

Student  Smith:  "Well,  sir.  I've  got 
them  all  in  my  head,  but  I  can't  think 
of  their  names  just  now." 


"My  daughter  sprang  from  a  line  of 
peers."  said  the  ardent  father. 

"Well,"  said  her  beau,  "I  jumped  off 
a   dock  once  myself." 

Playing   Safe 

The  stingy  farmer  was  scoring  the 
hired  man  for  carrying  a  lighted  lantern 
to  call  on  his  best  girl. 

"The  idea!",  he  exclaimed.  "When  I 
was  courtin'  I  never  carried  no  lantern; 
I  went  in  the  dark." 

"Yes,"  said  the  hired  man,  sadly, 
"and  look  what  you  got." 


Sam  (on  outside,  looking  in) :  "Look 
heah,   niggah,   is   yo'   in   fo'   life?" 

Rastus  (on  inside,  looking  out) :  "Not 
me,  I  ain't,  jes,  fum  now  on." 


Try  Georgette 

'So,  you  are  the  music  professor?" 
'Yes,  I  wrote  Annie  Laurie — but  she 
ver  answered  me." 


Wasli  off  your  neck,  Cuthbert,  your 
collar's  getting  too  small. 


Daily  Maxim 

Let  us  be  true.  This  is  the  highest 
maxim  of  art  and  life,  the  secret  of 
eloquence  and  success. 

Gems  of  Thought 
To  give  happiness  and  to  do  good, 
there  is  our  only  law,  our  anchor  of 
salvation,  our  beacon  light,  our  reason 
for  existing.  All  religions  may  crumble 
away;  so  long  as  this  survives  we  still 
have  an  ideal,  and  life  is  worth  living. 

"I  want  to  be  procrastinated  at  de 
nex'  corner,"  said  the  negro  passenger 
on  an  electric  car. 

"You  want  to  be  what?"  demanded 
the  conductor. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper,  sah.  I  had 
to  look  in  de  dictionary  myself  before 
I  found  out  'procrastinate'  means  'put 
off'." 


That  Wasn't  Her  Name 

Student:  "Sir,  I  want  permission  to 
be  away  three  days  after  the  end  of 
\  acation." 

Dean:  "Ah!  Vuu  want  three  more 
days  of  grace  i 

Student:  "No;  three  more  days  of 
<  iertrude." 


Prof.  Abraham  Lincoln  Williams: 
"Ulysses!  Am  'pants'  a  common 
noun?" 

L'lysses  S.  G.  Adams:  "Pants  am  a 
on-common  noun,  Professa'." 

Prof.  A.  L.  W.:  "How  come,  on- 
common  noun?" 

U.  S.  G.  A.:  "Becoz,  Professa',  pants 
am  singula'  at  de  top  an'  plooral  at  de 
bottom." 


THREE   MASTER  CRAFTSMEN 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
any  Sunday  School  Superintendent. 

He  came  back  East  after  going  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi  in  the  West,  and 
for  a  short  time  he  was  with  Pierce  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  some  pen- 
manship classes  but  was  not  a  howling 
success  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  and 
Wright  of  Long  Island  had  him  with 
similar  results.  Then,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  he  began  business  as  an  en- 
grosser in  Brooklyn,  where  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
building  up  a  business  which  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  yielding  him  a 
very  good  income. 

Dennis,  during  his  first  year  in 
Brooklyn,  had  some  classes  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  City  Night  School  work, 
which  helped  him  greatly  to  get  a  start. 
He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
who  wished  resolutions  engrossed,  and 
he  always  had,  after  his  work  was 
known,  a  large  and  profitable  business 
in  filling  out  diplomas.  He  worked  with 
amazing  rapidity.  I  never  saw  any- 
body who  could  slash  off  German 
Text,  Old  English,  Church  Text,  or 
anything  in  the  engrossing  line  with 
the  same  speed  and  dash.  He  could 
not  do  the  absolutely  accurate  work  of 
his  afterwards  partner,  Baird,  but  in 
offhand  flourishing,  bold  dashing,  all- 
alive  work,  neither  John  D.  Williams, 
the  old-time  wonder  of  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Chain  of  Business  Colleges, 
nor  George  A.  Gaskell,  who  was  the 
superior  of  Williams,  were  in  the  same 
class  with  Dennis. 

Your  September  number  gave  some 
superb  specimens  of  his  work,  and  your 
October  number  has  a  German  Text 
alphabet  and  a  little  bit  of  flourishing 
that  are  fine  specimens  of  the  all-alive 
work  of  this — best  of  all  the  flourishers. 
That  kind  of  work  is  not  so  much  ir. 
vogue  as  it  was  when  I  entered  Busi- 
ness College  work  a  good  many  years 
ago.  Then,  a  man  wasn't  considered 
fit  to  run  a  Business  College  unless  he 
could  flourish  an  antelope,  gaily  leaping 
from  the  rocky  shores  of  Newfound- 
land across  the  Atlantic  towards  Pen- 
zance. 

You  can  hide  a  good  deal  of  slovenly 
work  in  these  flourished  specimens,  but 


you  won't  find  any  of  it  in  the  speci- 
mens of  "Bill  the  Bug,"  as  he  always 
signed  his  humorously  illustrated  famil- 
iar letters  that  he  sent  to  me  from  time- 
to  time.  His  command  of  the  pen  in 
his  best  day,  when  he  yet  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  such  work,  was  won- 
deriui.  For  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
life  his  idea  of  High  Art  was  simply 
offhand  flourishing,  but  after  he  reach- 
ed New  York  and  began  to  see  what 
real  art  was,  he  changed  his  views 
considerably  and  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  art  of  the  great  painters, 
whose  work  adorns  the  walls  of  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  greatest 
museum  of  the  world.  We  have  spent 
many  happy  hours  studying  the  great 
paintings  of  old  masters  and  young 
masters  and  middle-aged  masters  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  that 
great  institution,  and  Dennis  had  fine 
taste  for  these  masterpieces. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature,  where  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world,  painted  by  the  great  Master  of 
us  all,  are  spread  out  all  over  the  world 
for  those  who  know  enough  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

Every  year,  after  the  rush  of  diploma 
filling  was  over,  he  spent  a  couple  of 
months,  July  and  August  generally, 
among  the  hills  and  vales  of  his  native 
New  England,  and  New  Hampshire, 
his  birthplace  and  mine,  is  the  Switzer- 
land of  America  with  beautiful  land- 
scape everywhere.  He  liked  to  tramp 
through  this  region  and  when  he  was 
in  the  field,  postcards  flew  thick  and 
fast  with  views  of  rare  beauty.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  excellent 
health,  on  a  tramping  tour,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  expected  to  live  to  be  any- 
where from  96  to  110  years  of  age,  but 
"you  never  can  tell."  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  you  expect;  when 
you  are  sent  for,  you  have  to  go,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  rush  of  work 
which  came  to  him  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year  kept  him  worked  far  be- 
yond his  strength.  He  had  a  habit  of 
working  all  night  when  a  rush  came. 
He  had  a  splendid  helper,  Mr.  Lowe, 
a  Korean,  who  had  a  habit  of  working 
all  night  when  there  was  a  rush,  and 
Lowe  died  just  as  Dennis  did,  after 
two  or  three  days'  illness  of  pneumonia 
developing  from  a  cold. 

Dennis  was  a  good  man  to  have  for 
a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Many  a  tramp 
card  writer  or  itinerant  penman  found 
him  an  oasis  in  a  financial  desert.  PL 
never  refused  to  respond  to  a  touch, 
even  if  the  applicant  had  a  breath  sug- 
gestive -of  Peoria,  111.,  in  the  davs  be- 
fore 1919. 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  me,  when 
somebody  in  Providence  wrote  to  in- 
form me  that  Dennis  was  dead,  after  a 
three  days'  illness.  I  expected  him 
around  here  on  his  annual  summer 
tramp,  but  he  is  only  a  pleasant  and 
cherished  memory  to  those  friend,  who 
like  myself  are  looking  towards  the 
sunset.  Who  knows,  in  the  great 
"hereafter"  hidden  from  mortal  vision, 
if  we  may  not  meet  again  these  "Three 
Master  Craftsmen"  of  my  sketch? 
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Show  Card  Lettering  Made  as  Easy 
as  Writing 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  M.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Head  of  Art  Department,  Seward  Park  High  School, 

New  York  City 
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Fig.  2.     This  single  stroke  alphabet  was  made  with   Style  B    No.   2   Speed  Ball   Pen.      Follow  the  order 
and  direction  of  the  strokes  indicated  by  the  arrows.     The  original  card  was  6x10  inches. 


aoeatfghijk 

mnopq 


©   1923 
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Fig.  3.     These  small  letters  or  lower  case  type  were  made  to  match  the  capitals  in   Fig.   2   by  the  use 
of  the  same  pen.     The  original  was  5x10  inches. 


An     opportunity     for     you     to 

learn  to  letter  show  cards  with  a 
silling  punch.  You  can  profitably 
add  Show  Card  Lettering  to  pen- 
manship and  engrossing  work. 

LESSON   1 

Haven't  you  admired  the  many 
attractive  signs  they  use  in  store 
window  displays  and  on  counters? 

No  matter  how  much  of  a  dub 
you  may  be  with  the  pencil, 
when  it  comes  to  drawing,  you 
can  learn  how  to  do  a  corking 
good  bit  of  lettering  if  you  go 
at  it  as  we  suggest  in  these  les- 
sons, and  are  willing  to  give  a 
little  time  to  practice. 

Don't  get  scared;  it  won't  take 
much  of  your  time. 

We  guarantee,  if  you  will  give 
it  a  trial,  you'll  like  it,  and  bo 
fascinated  with  the  ease  with 
which  good  results  are  obtained. 

For  sixteen  years  the  writer 
has  instructed  young  boys  and 
girls  in  the  New  York  high 
schols  in  the  art  of  hand  lettering 
and,  in  each  case,  after  a  few 
lessons,  these  young  folks  have 
been  able  to  turn  out  signs  that 
looked  quite  professional. 

Surely,  then,  you  can  with  a 
little  practice  do  equally  as  well, 
and  make  considerable  money  by 
making  signs. 

The  reason  that  most  people 
cannot  do  even  a  little  price  card 
well  is  because  they  try  to  work 
with  brush  and  paint.  These  are 
the  most  difficult  materials  to 
handle,  and  require  years  of  prac- 
tice. Even  professional  lecturers 
now  use  the  Speed  Ball  lettering 
pens  and  black  ink  for  quick  and 
beautiful  results. 

The  materials  are  most  inex- 
pensive. All  you  need  are:  A 
few  sheets  of  smooth  finish  bris- 
tol  board,  or  any  other  smooth, 
non-absorbent  paper.  A  tube  of 
rubber  cement.  One  bottle  of 
good  India  or  lettering  ink  for 
25  cents.  And  one  set  of  Speed 
Ball  lettering  pens,  style  B, 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Both  ink  and  pens  may  be  had 
at  your  stationer  or  direct  from 
the  Hunt  Pen  Co.,  Camden,  N. 
J.,  if  you  mention  the  Business 
Educator  when  writing. 

These  Speed  Ball  lettering  pens 
resemble  the  ordinary  pens  ex- 
cept that  they  have  a  round  flat 
nib  at  the  ends,  which  vary  in 
size  according  to  the  number  of 
the  pen.  They  also  have  a  reser- 
voir attached  which  holds  enough 
ink  to  enable  you  to  make  sev- 
eral letters  without  having  to  dip 
into  the  bottle  too  frequently. 

Note  carefully  the  position  o! 
the  pen  and  the  hand  in  the  illus- 
tration. Hold  the  pen  like  any 
writing  pen,  but  be  sure  that  the 
nib  rests  flat  upon  the  paper. 
Support  the  hand  well  so  that  it 
rests  firmly  on  the  table. 

In  making  the  strokes,  be  care- 
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ful  not  to  change  the  position  of  your 
pen  or  you  will  lift  the  nib  off  the  paper 
and  get  a  ragged  stroke. 

Let  us  work  with  our  No.  2  pen  for 
practice.  Place  your  paper  squarely  on 
tlu  table,  slightly  to  the  right.  Dip  the 
pen  duply  into  the  bottle.  Be  sure  to 
rest  the-  pen  against  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  to  drain  off  the  surplus  ink.  The 
reservoir  will  retain  enough  ink  for 
several    letters. 

To  make  a  stroke,  place  the  pen  so 
that  the  nib  rests  flat  on  the  paper. 
Press  the  pen  and  rest  before  you  pull 
the  stroke  down.  While  drawing  the 
stroke  press  evenly  and  at  the  end  rest 
the  pen  for  a  moment  before  lifting  it 
from  the  paper,  to  be  sure  that  the 
stroke  will  finish  with  a  rounded  end. 

Practice  making  straight  vertical 
strokes  DOWNWARD;  then  horizon- 
tal strokes  from  LEFT  TO  RIGHT; 
oblique  strokes  DOWNWARD,  and 
half  round  strokes  DOWNWARD  and 
from  LEFT  TO  RIGHT.  Let  these 
strokes  be  no  longer  than  an  inch. 

If  your  work  is  ragged  it  will  be  due 
to  any  one  or  all  of  the  following 
reasons : 

You  have  not  drained  off  the  surplus 
ink  from  your  pen,  you  are  holding  the 
pen  so  that  the  nib  does  not  rest  flat 
upon  the  paper,  you  change  the  position 
of  the  pen  while  writing,  or  you  do  not 
press  uniformly  on  the  pen  while  mak- 
ing the  strokes.  A  half  hour's  practice 
with  attention  to  these  details  will  en- 
able anyone  to  use  the  pen  correctly. 

Do  not  get  impatient  or  discouraged 
if  your  work  is  poor  at  first.  Examine 
your  work  closely  and  discover  the 
cause  of  your  failure. 

Gothic  alphabets  give  us  the  clear 
bold  letters  generally  used  in  sign 
work.     They  are  very  easy  to  make. 

Study  the  forms  and  the  proportions 
of  the  letters  in  the  illustration.  Note 
that  the  direction  of  each  stroke  is 
indicated  by  an  arrow,  the  little  num- 
bers telling  the  order  in  which  the 
strokes  are  made. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
you  follow  these  arrows  and  numbers, 
and  get  the  habit  of  making  the  letters 


by  means  of  breaking  them  up  into 
stroki  s  Make  the  stroki  s  definiti  Ij 
and  finished  the  first  time.  Do  not  lu« 
and  sketch,  but   work  directly. 

I)  you  dorfl  succeed  at  first,  you  will 
after   a    little    practice.      Not   only   the 

speed  of  your  work,  but  also  its  quality, 
will  depend  upon  how  directly  you 
work. 

It  should  never  be  necessary  for  you 
to  make  more  than  3  strokes  for  an  A, 
4  for  a  B,  or  2  for  a  C,  etc.  This  is 
called  the  single  stroke  method  of  let- 
tering. 

Practice  at  first  with  the  pencil  till 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  remembering  that 
all  the  letters  are  the  same  height,  and 
vary  only  slightly  in  width.  For  a  fin- 
ished plate  make  letters  one  inch  high 
and  allow  T/t,  inch  between  lines,  using 
Speed  Ball  style  B  No.  2  pen.  Use  a 
card  8x11  inches.     For  further  practice, 


SPECIAL 
SALE 

Every  Friday 


PR.ICE5 
SHARPLY 

REDUCED 


Fig.  4.  Sample  Sign  showing  use  of  upper  and 
lower  case  type  made  with  the  Speedball  Let- 
tering Pen. 


letter  a   paragraph;  make 

a   simple    window   card   like   that  in   the 
illustration. 

How  to  Make  Lower  Case  or 
Small  Letters 

I  lie  lower  case  is  used  u  hi  m  in  ; 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  lettering,  be- 
cause a  large  block  of  capital  type 
would  lie  very  difficult  to  read. 

Study  tin  lower  case  alphabet  on 
tin,  page.  Notice  that  the  letters  are 
based  on  the  circle.  In  other  words, 
the  circle  gives  us  the  o.  By  using  only 
part  of  the  circle,  we  get  c.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  horizontal  element  gives 
us  e. 

The  next  group  of  letters  are  b,  d,  g, 
p,  q,  each  produced  by  sketching  a  cir- 
cle and  cutting  off  a  very  small  slice 
with   the   straight  strokes. 

Then  come  h,  n,  u,  r,  m;  in  h,  n, 
and  u,  we  cut  off  equal  spaces  on  each 
side  (no  larger  than  b,  d,  etc..  cut  off 
on  one  side)  of  the  circles.  Notice  that 
the  m  is  not  quite  twice  as  wide  as  an 
n;  also,  that  the  r  begins  like  an  n  but 
does  not  finish  the  second  upright 
stroke. 

Note  also  that  in  the  f  and  t,  the 
cross  lines  come  within  the  waist  line. 
In  the  k,  the  width  across  the  bottom 
is  greater  than  across  the  top.  It  is  as 
wide  as  an  h. 

The  v  is  simple  enough.  The  y  starts 
like  a  v,  but  in  making  the  second 
stroke,  continue  it  on  the  same  slant 
below  the  base  line  without  a  break. 
The  w  is  not  quite  twice  the  width  of. 
the  v. 

Now  rule  a  sheet  for  1  inch  letters. 
Allow  3/s  of  an  nich  to  take  care  of  the 
ascenders  or  up-going  strokes  in  b,  d, 
f,  h,  k,  1,  t,  and  ¥%  for  the  bodies,  and 
Yt  for  the  descenders  or  down-going 
strokes  in  g,  p,  j,  q  and  y.  The  ascend- 
ers will  be  y&  inch  high,  but  the  de- 
scenders will  be  only  YA  inch.  The 
descender  is  always  shorter  than  the 
ascender. 

After  you  have  made  good  alphabet 
plates,  practice  the  lettering  of  words. 
Letter  a  sentence  of  a  paragraph.  When 
you  feel  sure  of  yourself,  try  very  sim- 
ple signs  like  the  one  illustrated." 


Copies  for  review  work  by  E.  A.  Lupfe 
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'IV  find  no  better  le:ter  f  om  w'.ich   to  study   Engrosser's    Script    than    this   one  by   Mr.    Baird.      Mr.    Fields    loaned 
s  lor  the  B.  t.     It  also  appears  in  the  new  edition  of  Zaneiian    Manual    of   Alphabets   and    Engrossing. 
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of  CjRenconJ}evv3eRseY,     has 

for  manu  years  cnjoucb  tkc  confibcncc  anb  esteem  of  tkc  skort- 
kanb  fraternity   lkrc;uiko:it  tkc  country;  <mfc> 
V>  |  IjlTl'llS.  f7c  was  more  tkan  nixy  other  person  instru- 
"^JUl  mental  in  tkc  organization,  art*  bcvcleputcnl-  cf  tkc  x^- 

VT^  bciVCl*.  I^c  toas  unanimotislii  clectcb    U»j  t'ilsit  pil'Slut'llt 
\XJ  in  l^i>i">  or.i^  wa*  rc-clcctcb  in  WW  by  acclamation.  a«  a 
Fittma  rcceemitiot-.  cf  hi?  meritorious  services;  anb 
VV|  ..v.  »!»•-•      Che  Tfatioixal  Shorthttnb  Rcporrcrs'.^ssocia- 
^SlJ  lion  feels  that  if  ewe?  its  existence  anb  prosperity  in  a  lame 
measure  to  kis  uncoasinq  anb  unselfish  labors  in  its  behalf;  anb  <~ 
J^"L  iKlVad,    C  kc  undersigned  Committee    u-crc  authorise-   £«_ 
Vt-/  unanimous  vote  at  tkc  Wl  Convention, to  convey  to  kim  tkc 
sentiment*  of-  appreciation  anb  rcaarb  felt  totoare  kim  hti   tke  saib 
Association  anb  its  members;  neu\  therefore,  be  if  "* 
V>  f*OiVtb\   Okat  tke  rational  Skortkanb  reporters' 
A^t^sscciatiott  kcrcbu  place?  on  rccorb  «2>  ~. 

.     its  full  ocnsc  of  obligation  <xnb  cjrafifuoc  fo     ^y^ 

for  the  inestimable  services  lui  him  foif  fen-   * 
ocrco,  ano  its  appreciation  of  bis  loivi  a"nfc  honorable  career 
as  a  broab-minbeb,  clear- he^bcb,  nno  inbcfatiaablc  worker 
for  the  cjcoo  of  our  profession;  anb  be  it- 

.  hi'iim  m,  Cf)at  this  association,  loiskc?  further  to  make 

-public  its  commenbation  of  kis  performance  of  kis  official 

outics  while  itscJYcsibcnt,  anb  to  c.-vprc??  the  kope  that  if  roau  in 
the  future  still  benefit  btj  kis  counsel  anb  co-operation;  crnb  be  it- 
*T>  I'OOltlrd,    Okat  tkis  Association  rcnocr.*  kcrcbt)  to 

it?  sincere    best   -.oisl-.es   for   that  full  measure  of"    success  in   busi- 
ness, social,  anb  personal  relation?, 

he  which,  bis  executive  ar»o  abministrah'vc  abilities,  anb  bis 
inanfi  aonjiraMc  attribute   entitle  bim.   , 

<Zirce   I).-.ru-i-.al    Stortkanb   Reporters'  Association. 

..  ■: 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


>604ef*T^       NO.  604  E.  F. 
Double  Elastic  Pen 


MACNUMQUILLPCN 

No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   r 
sards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co..  Inc..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 

THE      ONLY      MAGAZITTE      OF      ITS 
KIND    PUBLISHED 


JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMAS*^ 
CERTiriCATES. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND     MAINE 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT    HOME 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  M.  Pen.  or  Secretarial  Diploma  while 
teaching.  Other  college  work.  Special 
Summer  Lectures.  Other  courses  including 
Salesmanship,  Public  Speaking,  High  School, 
Story  Writing.  Poultry  Culture,  Physical 
Education,   Pedagogy,   Law. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II 
Our  graduates  are  going  to  some  splendid 
positions  in  high  schools  and  private  schools. 
Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  attention.  Stand- 
ard textbooks.  Write  for  literature  and 
"Evidence". 

THE   PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

The  County  School  System,  How  Or- 
ganized and  Administered,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  J. 
Ilurris,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Paper 
cover,  56  pages. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  providing  rural  school  children  with  the  best 
possible  educational  opportunities  at  a  minimum 
cust,  the  author  proposes  in  this  Bulletin,  first, 
to  consider  what  is  meant  by  a  county  school 
system,  and  what  are  its  chief  features;  second, 
to  ask  to  what  extent  the  several  states  have 
adopted  the  county  as  the  unit  of  rural  school 
organization,  and  what  are  the  distinctive  dif- 
ferences in  the  county  school  systems  now  in  use. 


S.      Agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 

9.  Emphasis    on    correct    grammatical    forms. 

10.  An    abundance   of   drill   on   the   essentials. 
By    using   these    "Minimum    Essentials"   as   a 

basis  for  this  course,  the  authors  have  endeav- 
ored further  to  interpret  these  various  "com- 
mittee reports"  in  terms  of  English  for  the 
'al   student. 


Basic  English,  by  I.  A.  Melendy,  Head 
of  Languages,  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School,  Portland,  Oregon.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Practical  Text  Book 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cloth 
cover,   183  pages. 

In  both  method  and  material  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  years  of  class-room  experience  with  var- 
ious kinds  and  conditions  of  students  in  business 
colleges,  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  in  the  night  schools  of  a  great  city. 
In  this  book  an  effort  has  been  .nade  to  pre- 
sent the  essentials  of  English  grammar  in  a 
manner  as  free  from  technicalities  as  is  consist- 
ent with  clearness  and  conciseness.  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  fundamental  laws  of 
language,  which  are  basic,  and  the  rules  of 
grammar,  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  custom. 
The  author  has  tried  to  humanize  his  subject, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
class-room  is  retained,  and  the  lessons  are  pre- 
sented from  the  point  of  view  of  tne  living 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  his  class. 


Textbook  of  Salesmanship,  by  Frederic 
A.    Russell,    Professor    of    Business 
Organization  and  Operation.  Univer- 
sity   of    Illinois.      Published    by    the 
McGraw-Hill   Book    Co.,    Inc.,    New- 
York  City.     Cloth  cover,  319  pages. 
A    thorough,    common-sense    book    on    sales- 
manship,   presenting    practical    ideas    tried    and 
tested    by    successful   salesmen    in   various    lines. 
The  book   outlines   good  methods   of   gaining 
the  interview,  of  approach,  of  demonstration,  of 
meeting    objections,    etc.       It     shows    also     the 
economic  justification  for  salesmanship  and   the 
legitimate  place  of  the  salesman  in  the  business 
world. 


Bookkeeping  and  Introductory  Ac- 
counting, by  Henry  W.  Sweeney,  A. 
M.,  M.S.  Published  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.     Cloth  cover,  545  pages. 

This  text  was  prepared  for  a  correspondence 
study  course  in  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  repre- 
sents the  final  result  of  three  years  of  trial  and 
re-writing.  During  that  time  it  was  successfully 
used  for  correspondence  study  and  class  instruc- 
tion. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  text  is  to  present 
the  subject  matter  of  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing so  clearly  and  simply  that  any  intelligent 
person  can  understand  it  without  outside  aid. 
If,  therefore,  the  book  is  carefully  studied  and 
its  problems  conscientiously  done,  the  student 
should,  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  find 
himself  master  of  the  material  in  the  book. 
Study  by  one's  self,  although  requiring  enthus- 
iasm and  determination,  has  advantages.  It  is 
less  expensive,  it  develops  will  power,  and  it 
permits  more  rapid  progress  than  is  possible  in 
a  class,  where  the  slow  pupils  may  retard  the 
progress   of   the  more  advanced. 


Applied  Business  English,  by  Hubert 
A.  Hagar,  and  Applied  Business 
Correspondence,  by  Rupert  P.  Sor- 
elle.  Published  by  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
144  pages. 

In  the  revision  of  Applied  Business  English 
and  Correspondence,  the  authors  have  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  various  committee  rc- 
ports  "ii  the  subject  of  English  teaching. 

Although  there  is  a  marked  difference  of 
rep  'its,  as  to  what 
should  Ik-  included  in  the  secondary  school 
Knylish  course,  they  are  all  agreed  on  the 
"Minimum  Essentials*'  of  such  a  course.  A 
few  of  these  essentials  are: 

1.  A  mastei  y  off  "Sent*  nee  Sei 

2.  Plurals   of  common   nouns. 
.1.      Forms    of    pronouns. 

4.  Correct  use  of  possessives. 

5.  Distinction     between    adjectives    and    ad- 

Col  rect    forms    of    verbs. 
7.     Emphasis   on  the  distinction   between   the 
different   types    of   verbs. 


Visual  Education,  by  Frank  N.  Free- 
man. Published  by  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cloth   cover,  391  pages. 

On  April  1,  1922,  the  educational  committee 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  granted  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  be 
used,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  to  sup- 
port a  study  of  educational  motion  pictures.  The 
experiments  which  are  reported  in  the  book 
were  made  by  means  of  this  grant,  during  the 
succeeding  year.  They  were  carried  on  in  the 
public  schools  of  Evanston,  Illinois;  Urbana, 
Illinois;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
.Toliet,  Illinois;  and  Chicago,  Illinois.  The 
authors  of  the  several  reports  and  the  editor 
have  joint  responsibility,  both  for  the  experi- 
ments  and  for  the  reports. 

The  table  of  contents  are  as  follows:  Part 
I :  Introduction ;  Problem  and  Method  of  Pro- 
cedure; Individual  Account  of  the  Experiments 
and  Their  Results;  Final  Summary  and  Inter- 
pretation. 

Part  II:  Comparisons  of  Different  Methods 
of  Visual  Instruction,  by  F.  Dean  McClusky; 
A  Comparison  of  Film  and  Oral  Instruction,  by 
E.  H.  Reeder  and  Frank  N.  Freeman ;  The 
Relative  Effectiveness  of  Six  Forms  of  Lesson 
Presentation,  hv  Iladdon  W.  Tames;  Compari- 
son of  Six  Modes  of  Presentation  of  Subject 
Matter,  by  F.  D.  McClusky  and  H.  Y.  Mc- 
Clusky;  The  Effectiveness  of  a  Motion  Picture 
Film  Consisting  Largely  of  Tables,  Maps,  and 
Charts,  by  Frank  N.  Freeman,  E.  H.  Reeder 
and  Tean  A.  Thomas ;  The  Effectiveness  of  a 
Motion  Picture  Used  as  an  Introduction  or  as 
a  Summary,  by  A.  P.  Hollis  :  The  Use  of  a 
Motion  Picture  Film  to  Teach  Position  and 
Penholding  in  Handwriting,  by  Frank  N.  Free- 
man, Lena  A.  Shaw,  and  D.  E.  Walker;  Com- 
parison of  Motion  Pictures,  Slides,  Stereo- 
and  Demonstration  in  Teaching  Hand- 
bj  F.  D.  McClusky  and  H.  Y.  Mc- 
C'hi-l.y;  The  Effectiveness  of  the  Film  and 
Demonstration  in  Teaching  Physics,  by  E.  C. 
Rolfe;  The  Effectiveness  of  the  Film  and 
Demonstration  in  Teaching  Cooking,  by  A.  P. 
Hollis  :  Stereographs  and  Slides  in  Teaching 
Oral  English  to  Foreigners,  by  Nina  Joy  Beg- 
lingei  ;  Oral  and  Film  Instruction  in  Health 
Education,  bv  Carolyn  Hoefer  and  Edna 
Keith:  Studv  of  the  Content  of  Educational 
Films,  by  H.  V.  McClusky. 
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Readings  in  Risk  and  Risk-Bearing,  by 
Charles  <  >.  Hardy,  The  Institute  of 
Economics,  Washington,  1).  C.  Pub- 
lish<  d  b>  the  University  of  ( 
Press,  Chicago.  Cloth  cover,  368 
pages. 

This  volume  is  issued  to  provide  in  conven- 
iiu  i  form  supplemental  reading  Eoi 
classes  which  use  as  a  text  the  volume  entitled 
"Risk  and  Risk-Bearing"  published  in  the  same 
scries.  The  organization  of  the  matt-rial  is  de- 
termined by  this  purpose,  the  chapters  cor- 
responding in  title  and  genera!  content  to  those 
in  Risk  and  Risk- Bearing.  In  selecting  the 
material,  the  purpose  has  been  to  represent 
divi  rgent  points  of  view  rather  than  to  reinforce 
the  conclusions  of  the  text,  and  to  supplement 
most  fully  those  portions  of  the  text  where 
experience  has  shown  the  greatest  need  of  addi- 
tional material  rather  than  to  furnish  an  inde- 
pendently balanced  collection. 
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Elements  of  Cost  Accounting,  by  An- 
thony B.  Manning.  Dean  of  Faculty, 
New  York  Institute  of  Accountancy 
and  Commerce.  Published  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover,   166  pages. 

A  simple,  yet  complete,  presentation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  cost  accounting  and 
its  connection  with  the  general  accounting  pro- 
cedure. The  material  is  presented  by  means  of 
graphic  charts  with  related  explanatory  text  as 
well  as  by  a  continuous  series  of  connected 
problem  data  which  are  representative  of  the 
practical  work  in  a  cost  department  of  a  manu- 
facturing concern.  The  book  will  enable  anyone 
without  previous  cost  accounting  experience  to 
grasp  the  basic  principles  and  procedure  of  the 
subject. 


Principles   of  Accounting,  in   two   vol- 
umes,  by   H.   A.    Finney,    Northwest- 
ern   University,    Chicago,    111.      Pub- 
lished    by     the     Prentice-Hall,     Inc., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover. 
The   two   volumes   of  this   book  are  designed 
as  En  advanced  course  in  accounting  theory  and 
practice.        Prerequisite      courses      should      have 
familiarized    the    student    with    the    bookkeeping 
methods     applicable     to     single     proprietorships, 
partnerships,   and   corporations,   and    to    trading 
and   manufacturing  businesses. 

The  work  has  been  divided  into  two  volumes 
bee  ause  the  advanced  course  in  accounting 
usually  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
Each  volume  contains  thirty  chapters,  and 
each  chapter  (with  a  few  exceptions)  is  followed 
by  five  problems  and  five  questions.  The 
material  has  been  arranged  in  this  manner  to 
facilitate  an  even  distribution  of  the  work  over 
whatever  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  course. 

Some  of  the  problems  and  questions  following 
each  chapter  are  applicable  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  chapter ;  others  are  intended  tor  review. 
With  approximately  three  hundred  problems 
and  three  hundred  questions,  it  is  believed  that 
the  laboiatory  material  will  be  adequate.  Solu- 
tions to  problems  and  answers  to  questions  are 
Available  for  class  use  in  loose-leaf  form. 

Much  space  has  been  devoted  to  illustrations. 
Students  do  not  easily  comprehend  mere  verbal 
statements  of  accounting  procedure,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  over-illustrate 
a  text  on  accounting. 


Pitman's  English  and  Shorthand  Dic- 
tionary, by  The  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  New  York.  Cloth  cover,  791 
pages. 

In   response   to  a   demand   often   expres-td    by 
users   of   the   Shorthand    Dictionary,    it    was   de- 
cided   to    add    to    the    words    it    contained    their 
ordinary    meanings,    with    occasional    notes    con- 
cerning  their    origins.      It    was,    in    fact,    impos 
sible    to    resist    the    argument    that    it    is    vast1 
more    convenient    to    use    one    book    of    referenc 
than   to   have   to   use   two,   and  accordingly   tl 
task  of  making  the  dictionary  complete  and  seh 
contained    was    attempted,    and    has,   it    is    hopec 
been    accomplished    to    the    edification    of    tho: 
who  may   refer  to  it. 

In  order  to  keep  the  volume  within  reasoi 
able  limits,  a  great  degree  of  economy  had  to  t 
practiced.  Words  have  a  tendency,  the  resu. 
of    their    handling    sometimes    by    ordinary    folk 


ind  o! 
senses.  Only  in  a  large  and  comprehensive 
would  it  be  possible  t>  >  follow  every 
i  variety  oi  usages,  and  here  this  has 
been  done  sparingly ;  for,  given  une  Or  two  of 
:ts  meanings,  any  one  meeting  a  word  in  a 
i  innecti  m  different  from  its  natural  setting 
would  at  once  perceive  that  metaphor  had  been 
at  work  upon  it.  and  be  able  \-<  see  how  it  had 
acquired  this   further  meaning. 


Crystallizing  Public  Opinion,  1>\  Ed- 
ward L.  Bernays.  Published  by  Boni 
&  Liveright  Company,  New  York 
City.     Cloth  cover,  218  pages. 

1  ! lis  is  the  first  time  that  the  profession  of 
publicity  of  Public  Relations  Counsel,  as  it  is 
now  being  called,  is  dealt  with  in  a  way  that 
relates  its  actual  processes  with  its  aims  and 
its  in'  i casing] v  important  place  in  our  public 
life. 

The  author,  Mr.  Edwa.d  L.  Bernays,  heads 
a  large  organization  engaged  in  this  work  and 
is  director  of  a  course  in  Pub'ic  Relations  at 
New  York  University.  In  writing  this  book 
he  draws  upon  an  experience  that  has  been 
international  in  its  scope.  To  heads  of  institu- 
tions, directors  of  large  business  organizations 
and  industries,  to  advertising  men,  journalists, 
to  all  who  have  a  case  to  bring  before  t:ie  pub- 
lic,  this  book   will   be  stimulating  and  useful. 


Business  Letters  for  Dictation,  by  Ed- 
win  A.    Bolger,   Robert    P.    St.    John, 
and  Raymond  L.  Noonan.    Published 
by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York 
City.      Cloth   cover,   272   pages. 
The    book    aims    to    furnish    the    teacher    of 
stenography    with    ample    material    for    dictation 
in    a    course    covering    at    least    one    year.      The 
letters  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  stenographic 
difficulty.     The  early  pages  of  the  book  contain 
a    large    number    of    simple    letters,    intended    for 
students  who  are  just  beginning  to  take  dictation 
in   unfamiliar  matter.     The  book  will,  therefore, 
be    found    suitable   for    use    in    classes    that    have 
just  completed  the  shorthand  theory.     The  chief 
respect,    however,    in    which    the    editors    believe 
that   this   text    is    superior   to   some   other   collec- 
tions for  dictation   that  have  preceded  it,  is  that 
each  letter  included  in  the  volume  is  offered  as  a 
suitable  model   for   business   correspondence. 


Managerial  Accounting,  by  J.  O.  Mc- 
Kinsey.  Published  by  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Cloth   cover,  655  pages. 

Accounting  from  the  manager's  point  of  view 
is  new.  This  is  the  first  book  on  the  subject  to 
be  so  organized.  It  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  business  administrators,  actual  or  po- 
tential, should  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  ac- 
counting, and  that  accounting  is  primarily  an 
aid  to  the  solution  of  business  problems.  Mr. 
McKmsev,  then,  presents  accounting  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation which  can  be  employed  in  administrative 
control.  The  whole  conception  is  an  important 
step  in  the  mutual  understanding  of  business 
executive    and    accountant. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE.  My  course  in  Ornamental 
Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Yoar  name  on  six  Btyles  of  cards 
if  yoo  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


A  REAL  GLOSS  INK 

Dries  with  a  rich  black  gloss  but  has  a 
fine  black  hair  line.  Flows  almost  like 
fluid  ink.  Sample  2-oz.  bottle,  postpaid, 
25    cents. 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — ■ 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please   mention    this   publica- 


Spencerian  Pen  Company 
349  Broadway  New  York 

Xo.  1 — Colleue,  fine  point ; 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America' a  Handwriting  Magazine 
Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 
Contains  Lessons  in 

Business  Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Writing 
Lettering 
Engrossing 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 

Supervision  of  Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.26.    Special  club 

rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 

sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


oJpecial '  auention  given 
~to  reproduction  ofScript 
and  Penmanship  Copies 

Engraving*  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Colurribrxs,    Ohio 


'^fa&uJS/itM&f/iuxi&r*       & 


jigr  of-,  lijmititt^rrr 


tffflfttt^Inti* 


HV^KDEP  TO  _ . 

tti    t*<tc;c>cxtttttoti     of—  "^yL$ii.1Xj$ixisnc£b    sennet    vo.rtfc>ctre!& 
"bttt-trtcj    ii-)c  7Ttertifc»c/rj?hx:p  (Pcttttl? ctt .ci.rt-',  Cct-otct-  31 
«        ^T  to   ^Uyvembc.**   t\   t9£i,  . 

C©  ([5tmnt     by    ti)c   <§J)<ttttb«wr   of  ^omntcrc<L    of- 

6Tttt-stxtx^I^     ti-)is    10tl')>><ty    oP-  ~jfcmM.cx.vv ,    1923. 


WnstJenC 

r'l.rr, 

h.  Ah, 

ifcisAtp  Curst,. 

A  magnificent  certificate  S^xll  in.  by  C.  W.  Norder.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Commerce,  P  in  Pittsburgh  and  A  in  Award  were  printed  in  gold.  1 
design  was  in  black.     This  piece  of  work  contains  many  suggestions. 


t    was    printed    in    t 
monogram  and  de 


The   initial   letters    C.   in    Chamber   and 
:nter  was  in  a  gray,  and  the  rest  of  the 


BACK    NUMBERS 

We  can  furnish  vou  the  following  back  numbers  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator: Sept.  1920  to'june  1921;  Sept.  1921  to  June  1922;  Sept.  1922  to  June 
1923;  Sept.   1923  to  June   1924. 

Not  many  sets  left.     Order  now  at  $1.25  a  set. 

The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


MENTAL    MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

us,  at  least,  let  us  hope,  not  for  years 
yet. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  an 
apreciative  article  written  for  the 
EDUCATOR,  I  took  occasion  to  refer 
to  our  old  friend  as  "the  Sage  of  Hol- 
yoke."  Whereupon,  certain  saucy 
young  ladies  who  were  teaching  with 
him,  made  merry,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  was  the  same  kind  of 
"sage"  they  used  down  in  Massachus- 
etts to  make  stuffin'  for  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey.  Well,  something  like  it, 
if  you  ask  me.  For  that  same  sage  is 
the  chief  thing  to  make  the  stufHn' 
tasty,  and  leave  a  flavor  that  lasts,  and 
that  is  just  the  thing  that  our  dear  old 
Sam  of  Holyoke  is  doing  for  the 
Stuffin'  that  goes  into  our  EDUCA- 
TOR. And  here  is  a  good  place  for 
me  to  slip  in  the  suggestion  that  all 
of  us,  this  Christmas,  remember  him 
with  the  very  cheeriest  holiday  greeting 
earl  we  can  get  hold  of,  and  along  with 
it  wish  him  many  i:happy  returns"  both 
of  the  years  and  his  ch  irming  stories. 


^     ^le&uJS/iiJJ&dutxi/tr* 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


Brush  Work  A  very  simple  outfit 
for  Beginners  will  do  for  beginners, 
consisting  of  two  sable 
brushes,  numbers  4  and  7,  one-half  pan 
each  of  Payne's  grey  and  lamp-black, 
3-ply  cardboard,  kid  finish  or  heavy 
drawing  paper.  An  engrosser's  outfit, 
however,  must  consist  of  a  drawing 
board  and  T  square,  ruling  pen  and 
various  sizes  of  coarse  and  fine  pens, 
and  Zanerian  India  ink.  In  addition  to 
the  articles  named  quite  a  variety  of 
water  colors  are  necessary,  also  shell 
gold  or  gold  leaf.  Always  make  it  a 
point  to  obtain  the  best  materials  to 
insure  the  best  results.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  color  box  buy  two  or  three 
porcelain  saucers   for  mixing   color. 


Lay  off  spaces  as  shown  in  copy,  then 
mix  lamp-black  with  just  enough 
Payne's  grey  to  give  the  washes  a 
bluish  tone.  You  are  now  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  brush  work.  Begin  with 
space  marked  "1",  by  laying  off  several 
squares  of  equal  size  and  aim  to  cover 
the  spaces  with  a  light,  transparent 
wash,  with  your  brush  well  filled  with 
color  at  top  of  square  and  with  your 
drawing  tilted  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
wash  to  run  downward.  Remember  to 
use  plenty  of  color  to  insure  a  trans- 
parent wash  free  from  spots  and  blem- 
ishes. Add  more  color  from  pan  when 
a  deeper  tone  is  required  and  more 
water  for  the  lighter  tones.  Space 
marked  "2"  shows  a  wash  of  a  deeper 
tone.  Add  the  light  washes  first.  Carry 
light  tone  in  oblong  space  marked  1 
and  2  over  entire  space  first,  and  when 
this  wash  is  completely  dry  add  the 
dark  strip  at  top.  Much  practice  will 
be  required  before  you  can  obtain  clean, 
transparent  washes,  so  do  not  become 
discouraged  if   your   first   attempts   are 


failures.  One  of  the  faults  of  beginners 
is  to  use  too  little  color,  and  let  us  say 
right  here  that  chances  for  failure  by 
using  too  much  color  are  small  as  com- 
pared to  using  too  little. 

The  ribbon  and  lettering  in  lower 
panel  should  not  be  attempted  until  you 
have  mastered  in  a  degree  the  above 
named  principles  of  brush  and  color 
handling.  '  Water  color  is  a  difficult 
medium  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  drying 
and  leaving  hard  edges,  producing 
muddy  tones,  etc.  Use  color  freely — 
always  start  at  top  and  move  brush 
downward,  carrying  a  puddle  of  color 
with  it.  This  method  should  leave  a 
clean,  transparent  tone,  so  desirable 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  engrossing 
purposes. 

The  shading  on  words  "Pen  and 
Brush  Work"  may  be  outlined  if  you 
do  not  feel  sure  of  yourself,  but  this  is 
not  necessary  after  a  certain  amount  of 
practice. 

Send  us  your  work  for  criticism  and 
suggestions. 


LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


1212  Elmwood  Ave.  EVAN5TON,  ILL. 


For  Your  Scrap  Book 

A  varied  collection  for  $1.00 

Your  name  on  One  Doz.  Cards,       .35 

Flourish  for  Framing  .  1.00 

W.  A.  BOTTS,  Penman 

Tyler  Commercial  College  TYLER,  TEX. 


j.  r.  McAllister,  so  g.h  street. 


Flourished  Christmas   Cards 

Beautiful,  appropriate  flourished  ca-ils  fur- 
ni^h-d  blank  or  v>  ith  your  name  beautifully 
written  on  them  for  your  Christmas  packages 

ORDER    NOW 
Blank  Xmas  Card-,   per  100  50c 

I  doz.  with  name  in  Ornamental         45c 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ENGROSSERS 
ILLUMINATORS 
SUPPLIES 

Genuine  Sheepskin  Parchment  Vellum 
Leather   Bindings  for  Resolutions 

Black  or  Colors 
Pure  Gold  and  Aluminum  Tablets 
Memorials.  Honorary   Membership. 
Marriage,   Masonic  &  Elk    Certificates, 
Diplomas  carried  in  stock 

THE  HARRIS  STUDIO 

140  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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F\  ESCALON 


Ornat 


dy  to  write  a  set 
te  Letter 

of  Capitals  for  SI. 00 

f  Combinations 

1.00 

Set 

No  trading  of  specimens  and  no  time 
to  answer  questions 

Address:  1552  Green  Street         San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 
Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  Reference.. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THIS  MONTH'S  SPECIAL 


in    Hull]    PaPP     <An  Album  Pa>«—  Distinctly   Albin) 
HII    HIUIII    Tdge     written  yesterday. 

A    Fnnthall    RflV     (A   famous  study  in  pen  and  ink  ren- 
»   rUUIUdll    D0)(    ,]ereii  hy  Albert  T.  Reid.) 

The  last  is  a  large  reproduction  in  color. 
All  for  $l.O0— Worth  $3.00 
SOB  FITZPATRK 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


BURDETT  COLLEGE    ^7Zdau^f^lorbl^diplrT 

year.  \\  e  <1  like  to  show  our  samples  to  : 


DIPLOMAS  --- ---•  » — a=r^= 

ARE  MADE  AT  MARTINS    Martin  Diploma  Co.,    Boston 


A     PROFITABLE 


LEARN    AT  HOME^*— «*S&<  DURING    SPARE  TIME 

Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp.  F.W.  TAMBlUN.  406  Rides  BIJ!..  Kama!  Clb,  Mo. 


VOCATION 

1  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID.  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 

_  MANY  STUDENTS  AREENABLEU  To  1  uM  im  1.  I  HKIK  S  II  HIES  THROUGH    THE 

..*.JEIVED   BY    LETTERINC    "" 

MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS. 

Pens,  1 . 


proved  Letter 

Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 


6^ 


& 


uuianjc  or  SUMUUL  HUUKB.  i'ractieal  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
ns,  1  colorof  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Sh.iw  Curd  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  ami  alphabets  prepaid  $1  00 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  Pages  8xil. 


a 


g  122  plates  of  Comn 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey!     Obedience  Is  Gold! 

"You  should  let  others  see  your  work  and 
-  A.Lupfer. 
should  do  your  part,  too!  See  by  your- 
and  be  inspired.  Send  45  cts.  for  one 
n  written  cards  and  a  specimen  for 
scrap  book.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
drop  me  a  card  and  I  shall  refund  your 
'  '    proposition^  is^t  not? 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNTJSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing-.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood  (Look  for  the 
?i™nr'  >  1  V  M»Knusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 

8!inch  plain,  each  36c;  8  inch  inlaid.  76c:  12  inch  plain,  76c;  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35.  Koumarumm. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  KOCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  it  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 

A  New  Kind  of  a 

NORMAL    SCHOOL 


Wi 


specific  training  in 
nanship.  Shorthand, 
ices    English  and  all 


Bcokkeepin* 
Typewriting 
Commercial 

Will  be  Mutual,  Co-operative 

A  two  year  Course  completed  in  one 
year's  time. 

Morning  School.     Afternoon  School. 
Note:     A  $4*Jn  Scholarship.   Free,  in  ex- 
change for  service.    "EARN   While   You 
LEARN"  plan. 

Salaries  paid  to  those  handling  one  sub- 
ject. Free  Teachers'  Agency  conducted 
on  a  national  scale.     Write 

O.  A.  HOFFMANN 

President  Hoffmann's  Milwaukee  Business  College 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

Entrance  to 


The  Monev  Maker 
Su.-oessfui  Sellinj 
P'dta  you  in  touch 
■of  reliable  manufacturers- 
previous  experience.     Famous 


Magazine — "The  M 
Tells  bow,  when  a 
h  fastest  Belling  lim 


es  and  hundreds 
om  require  no 

butors;    "brasB 


tacks' 

women.  $2.00  a  year  Special  combination  price  » 
"•The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.26.  Sample  c. 
*T'e-  HOW  TO  SELL. 

Department  B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St..      Chicago.  Illii 


FOR  SALE 

A  small  school  for  sale  in  Pa.  A  one-man  school 
with  a  present  income  of  $550.00  per  month.  It 
would  make  a  good  proposition  for  a  roan  and 
I,  and  can  be  worked  up  to  a  much  larger 
i  if  the  man  is  a  good  business  getter. 
Address  Box  559 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  ^;™ 

a    town    of  Thirty    Thousand    or    more. 

Central  West  preferred. 
Address  F.  C.  A  ,  Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


Owner     has 
made  money 


School  for  Sale 

the  school 

'business  and  wishes  to  retire  from  active  control. 
Receipts  last  year,  $10,000.  No  effective  com- 
petition in  territory  of  100,000,  city  of  30,000. 
School  established  43  years.  Splendid  reputa- 
tion. Present  enrollment  90.  Floor  space  3500 
sq.  ft.  Six  rooms.  Rent  $75  a  month.  15 
years  in  present  quarters.  New  furniture  and 
typewriters  last  year.  Price  $7,500,  or  best 
offer.  Owner  will  give  two  months'  service  to 
help  buyer  get  started.  Address  Box  558,  care 
The   Business   Educator,   Columbus,    Ohio. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Indu 


apoli: 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Brx  618  ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


FROM   $5000   UPWARD 

We  have  an  assistant  principalship  of  a  fim  .   to   511  at  $5000  and  upward; 

another  of  the  same  kind  at  $3500;  an  assistant's  position  in  a  State  School  of  Commerce,  at 
$1800  for  nine  months;  four  good  high  school  positions  in  a  large  Western  city  at  $1800  to 
$2000;  an  Eastern  high  school  opening  at  $1800;  a  directorship  of  commercial  education 
in  an  Eastern  city  at  $4000.     May  we  help  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  CAYLORD,  ManaKer  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly.  Mm. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


College  Graduates  ar 


dinners  or  experienced  teachers  w 
Subjects.     We  specialize  in  teache 


;  well  qualified  to  teach  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Commercial 
ning.    Our  services  are  free  to  employers. 


BELLE  PLAINE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.S. 

I  nder  One  Management— Direction  of  E.  E.  Olp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.    Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston,  III. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago. 


K0CKrMr-7EACH£RS 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. Denver. Colo. 


WM.    RUFFER.   PH.    D.    MANAGER 
BRANCH  OFFICES,  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


.  Bank  Bldg. 


Lumber  Eichange 


Rialio  Bids. 


We  have  calls  for  Commercial  Teachers  —  Also  Teachers  of  Penmanship 

OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Mentor.  Kentucky 


A.  J.  JOLLY.  Manger 


412  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature;   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Sec'y. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY" 

(This    comment    relative    to    our    service    is    the    unsoli- 
cited  expression  of   gratitude  from   one   of  our  clients) 

We  have    on   file   many    commercial    teaching   vacancies.     Let  us 
make  your  employment  interest  ours! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


On  To  Louisville 


Meet  us  at  Federation  Headquarters  in  Louisville, 
December  29-31.  School  executives  seeking 
teachers,  and  teachers  who  are  available  for  posi- 
tions, should  consult  us.     We  bring  teacher  and 

employer  together.     Some  choice  January  positions  are  now  open. 

See  us  in  Louisville,  or  write  us  your  needs — NOW. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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PENMANSHIP  MADE  EASY 


of    pr 


GREGG  TEACHERS  MEET  WITH 
STATE  TEACHERS   ORGANI- 
ZATION 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  Round  Table  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association, 
and  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Short- 
hand Teachers'  Association  held  a  very 
interesting  session  November  1,  in  New 
York  City.  More  than  two  hundred 
teachers  were  there  and  discussed  prob- 
lems common  to  all.  All  stenographic 
teachers  in  that  part  of  the  country 
should  plan  to  be  at  the  next  meeting 
if  they  wish  to  keep  up-to-date  in  their 
work. 


H.  E.  Alsup  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  is  the  new 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Ottawa,  Kansas,  High  School. 

R£££le  STICK  INK   Pef„orme„ 

Price  $2.00,  $3.00  and  $4.00 
Penmanship  Courses  by  Mail.     ( Fresh- 
from-pen  Copies.)     Free  to  supervisors 
and  friends.     Send  for  Circulars. 

ALLEN  OTERA  !2  aS."SS 


ical    sugRes- 

(1  directions. 

[-in    fact    an 

invaluable  book  for  teachers  anil  students 

of  penmanship.      120  pages.     SPECIAL  75c. 

H.  M.  HILL, 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Box  175 

FINE  WRITTEN  CARDS 

You  will  be  pleased  with  your  name  written  on 
12  cardB  in  my  dashy  ornamental  style  for  only 
25c.  GEO.  W.  REEF,  Penman, 

139  S.  Cleveland  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 

Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Sr-anlan  Real  Es'a'l  Bldg..      SCRANTOK.  PI. 


High  Grade  Name  Cards  for  Christmas  and 


1073   NEIL  AVENUE 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Advertise  that  "School  for  Sale"  in 
the  Business  Educator. 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Get  our  eiftimate  on  your 


Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good   Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR   PRINTING  CO. 

133    East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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SEND  for 


/\riPife 


THE  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 

ART,  NATURE, 
PSYCHOLOGY 

For  Artists,  Writers.  Students,  THINKERS.  Stands  for  the  BODY 
Beautiful,  the  MIND  Intellectual,  the  SOUL  Intuitional  Fine 
drawings  and  photos  of  animals,  birds,  designs,  the  human  figure, 
comics,  cartoons,  lessons,  criticisms  and  reviews.  Can't  be  described. 
You   must  SEE  it.     $2.50  a  year, 

CUT   THIS    OUT     3nd  Send  W'th  $,°°  f°r  a  5  montlls  trial  subscrip- 
,    tion.    Money  refunded  if  not  o.  k.  No  free  samples. 

ART    &    LIFE,    Dept.   918,    KALAMAZOO,    MICH. 


J.  H.  Walker  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has 
recently  accepted  a  position  with  the 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society  of 
St.  Lousi.  He  will  have  charge  of  the 
office  work  of  the  Survey  Committee. 

|Mr.  Richard  Vipan  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
;is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
Youngstown,    Ohio,    Business    College. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brooks  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  State  Normal  School,  is  now 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
'Franklin,  Mass.,  High  School. 

„-Mr.  M.  J.  Scott  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Business  Administration 
'Df  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth. 


John  S.  Griffith,  who  contributed  a 
course  of  lessons  in  The  Business  Edu- 
cator some  time  ago,  is  quite  a  penman- 
ship enthusiast.  A  club  of  forty  sub- 
scriptions has  been  received  from  his 
students. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Johnston,  New  Arts  BIdg., 
Rochester,  New  York,  desires  the  ser- 
vices of  a  number  of  penmen  to  write 
samples  for  him  with  white  ink.  Those 
whose  desire  to  secure  a  little  side  line 
work  should  get  in  touch  with  him. 


SOME  LONGER 


SOME  LARGER, 
but  NONE  BETTER 


PRICES    RIGHT.     but  adjustment,  quality 
^^— ^^^^_^^_^_^^    ation.     An  interesting  1 
>n,  teachers  and  engrossers 


ing  booklet  desc 
11  be  sent  for  10c  i 


inship  always  the  first  consider- 
ing new  and  The  Best  materials 
stamps  or  silver.    You  Should 


R.    C.   KINO,  701L?feetrBo.pdoglitan    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Give  a  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Straight  Penholder— Beautiful  and  Useful 


i^ : , ' 


r-j^fe 


^&>--tis 


The  length  is  eight  inches  and  the  holder  is  highly  pleasing  in  gracefulness  of  curve  and  in  shapeliness  of  design 
as  well  as  in  color  effect— the  blending  of  red,  yellow  and  dark  woods  with  the  whiteness  of  ivory.  It  is  made 
of  redwood,  boxwood,  celluloid,  and  ebony,  all  joined  harmoniously  and  given  a  finish  such  as  only  an  expe- 
rienced and  painstaking  woodworker  could  give  it.  In  appearance  and  feeling  to  the  hand  nothing  further  could 
be  desired  in  a  penholder. 

The  holder  is  hand-turned  by  one  who  possesses  the  old-time  craftsman's  pride  in  his  work,  and  who  aims  at 
perfection  rather  than  at  quantity  in  production. 

It  is  known  that  this  holder  greatly  encourages  poor  penmen  to  practice  and  improve  their  handwriting    while 
good  penmen  are  so  delighted  with  it  that  they  cause  John  Hancock's  reputation  to  suffer. 
Many  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  penholder  ever  manufactured. 

It  is  not  the  result  of  a  moment's  fancy,  but  a  development  by  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  penholders  and  of 
penholder  manufacture  for  a  period  covering  many  years. 

Any  one  of  either  sex.  whether  old  or  young,  will  surely  appreciate  an  attractive  and  serviceable  writing  instru- 
ment like  a  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Straight  Penholder. 

When   ordering   please  mention   the  exact  name,   for   we  manufacture  many  kinds  of  penholders. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.00.     Sent  in  an  appropriate  wooden  box,   15c  extra. 


PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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California  has  again  decided  in  favor  of 

the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Method  of 

Handwriting 


The  State  Board  of  Education  of  that  progres- 
sive state  first  adopted  the  Zaner  and  Bloser 
Method  of  Handwriting  in  1916  for  four  years, 
after  making  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
various  methods  of  handwriting  in  this  country. 
They  readopted  in 
1920  for  four  years, 
and  now,  in  1924,  they 
have  made  the  second 
readoption  for  four 
years,  after  again  ex- 
amining a  n  d  testing 
other  m  e  t  h  o  d  s  of 
writing. 

All  of  this  has  been 
done  in  the  face  of 
strenuous  competition, 
some  of  which  has 
been  pronounced  li\ 
many  persons  to  be 
decidedly  unfair.  W'c 
refer  to  such  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  a 
few  competitors  as  the 
holding  of  free  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  the  State  ostensibly  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  better  handwriting  because 
of  their  interest  in  and  love  for  the  pupils  of 
that  Slate.  l>nt  which  in  reality  were  disguised 
promotional  meetings  for  a  handwriting 
method,    the    object    being    to    discredit    and 


displace  the  Zaner  and  Bloser  Method. 
The  good  people  of  California  readily  saw 
through  these  schemes  and  demanded  the  re- 
adoption  of  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Method, 
knowing  that  it  has  been  tried  and  not 
found  wanting'.     Tliev 


STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION 

SACRAMENTO 

October  17,  1924 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board   of 
Education  held  October  8,   1924,  the 
board  voted  to  readopt  your  series  of 
writing  books  according  to   the  terms   of 
the  contract  entered  into  July  1,  1916. 

Very  truly  yours, 


know  it  is  a  safe 
and  sane  method  not 
promoted  by  pretense 
o  r  b  y  exaggerated 
claims,  but  that  our 
appeal  to  them  was 
based  solely  on  the 
results  it  is  securing. 
Since  California  first 
adopted  the  Zaner  and 
Bloser  Method  of 
W  r  i  t  i  n  g,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia 
have  also  adopted  it, 
as  well  as  numerous 
cities  and  towns.  New 
York  City  has  placed 
it  on  the  approved  list 
and  is  using  it.  Philadelphia  and  other  large 
cities  are  using  it  extensively  in  their  schools. 
Other  school  officials  who  are  seeking  the  best 
Method  of  Writing  for  public  schools,  whether 
for  State,  City,  Town  or  County  adoption. 
should  consult  the  Californians. 


(Signed)   Will  C.  Wood, 

Executive  Secretary 


Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  our  wares?     Correspondence  solicited. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Penmanship  Specialists 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


T^^figh  ty  Stories 
bf  History 

Told  in  Fascinating  Story  Form 

THINK  of  being  able  to  read — in  easy  story  form— about  all  the  stirring 
events  that  have  made  the  world's  history.  Dr.  Ridpath's  eminent 
position  as  an  historian  is  due  largely  to  his  wonderful,  flowing  style,  a  style  no  other  historian 
has  ever  equalled.  Ridpath,  the  profound  scholar,  the  authority  among  authorities,  has  written 
history  so  that  it  reads  like  a  great  novel.  Ridpath  lakes  you  with  him  through  the  life  of  the 
past.  You  live  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  you  go  with  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  you  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  bloody  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 

y^  Pick  up  Ridpath's  History  at  any  point  and  you  will  find  a 
thrilling  story — an  account  of  some  great  historical  occurrence  that  seems  to 
happen  before  your  very  eyes. 

In  these  epoch  making  times,  a  knowledge  of  history  is  more  essential  than 
ever  before.  It  gives  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the  turbulent  conditions 
and  tremendous  movements  that  are  affecting  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  in  the 
world  today.  You  realize  what  brought  them  about  and  what  they  may  be 
expected  to  lead  to.  In  Dr.  Ridpath's  incomparable  work  you  acquire  an  un- 
usual background  of  learning  and  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  you  enjoy  the 
most  fascinating  reading  you  can  obtain  anywhere. 

ridpath's 
History  £  World 

Including  a  Full  Account  of  the  World  War 

Long  recognized  as  standard  authority,  Ridpath  is  endorsed  by  a  third  of  a 
million  Americans  who  own  and  love  it,  including  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  heads  of  practically  all  universities  and  colleges,  and  thousands  of 
our  country's  leading  scholars,  statesmen  and  business  men. 

Ridpath's  6 ,000  Years  of  History 

New  Edition  of  nine  handsome  Royal  Octavo  volumes,  just  off  the  press. 
Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  minute,  this  new  edition  of  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World  gives  you  a  complete  and  accurate'account  of  the  world's 
history  from  the  dawn  of  time  down  to  the  administration  of  our  late  Pres- 
ident Harding,  including  a  full,  authentic  and  unbiased  account  of  the  World 
War  and  the  Washington  conference.  Ridpath  covers  every  nation,  every  race, 
every  time,  and  holds  you  spellbound  with  his  wonderful  eloquence. 


History  Book— FREE 

Send  coupon  for  beautifully  illustrated  46-page  history  book,  sent  free  of  cost 
or  obligation.  This  book  contains  sample  pages  and  pictures  taken  directly 
from  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  and  shows  you  how  Dr.  Ridpath  makes 
the  great  past  live  again  for  you  to  see.  The  beautiful  new  edition  of  Ridpath's 
is  completely  described,  and  we  shall  write  you  full  details  of  publisher's  un- 
usual low  price  and  easy  payment  offer.  We  cannot  pub- 
h  this  special  offer  broadcast,  and  will  name  the  very 
low  price  and  convenient  terms  of  payment  only  in 
a  direct  letter  to  readers  of  this  magazine.  Send 
today  for  the  free  history  book.  Learn  about 
this  special  offer.  No  obligation.  Fill  out  cou- 
pon and  mail  now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it. 
Send  coupon  today! 


Ridpath  Historical  Society 

United  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

i  Please  mail,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  the  46- 
!  page  history  book  containing  sample  pages,  pictures 
i  and  full  description  of  new  edition  of  Ridpath's  His- 
[  tory  of  the  World.  Also  write  me  complete  details  of 
i  your  special  low  price  and  easy  payment  offer  to 
1  readers  of  Business  Educator. 
i 
[  Name 

!  Addreeg _ _ „ 
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SHAW  BUSINESS  BOOKS 


^COUNTING 
PRINCIPLES 
'SDERLY1NC 
fEDERAL 
^COME  TAXIS 
192S 


"Accounting  Principles 
Underlying  Federal  In- 
come Taxes,  1925" 

By  E.  L.  Kohler,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

Of  Kohler,  Pettengili  and  Company:  Member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants; 
P  or      of        Accounting,      Northwestern 

University  School  of  Commerce. 

MANY  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  income  tax  law  during 
1924.  These  changes  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  business  man,  ac- 
countant, lawyer  and  student  of 
income  tax.  The  use  of  March  1,  1913 
values  of  assets  has  again  been 
changed.  A  more  definite  limitation 
has  been  set  on  tax  free  exchanges. 
A  new  basis  of  depreciation  has  been 
established  for  assets  acquired  in  re- 
organizations. There  is  a  new  penalty 
for  evasion  of  taxes  by  incorporation, 
as  well  as  a  new  rate  of  tax  applicable 
to  individuals.  The  list  of  deductible 
contributions  has  been  enlarged. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
new  points  of  the  income  tax  law 
covered  in  this  new  edition. 

UERE  is  a  book  that  makes  clear 
the  principles  of  accounting  under- 
lying Federal  Income  Taxes.  The 
author  brings  out  these  principles  and 
explains  exactly  how  they  apply  in 
accounting  for  the  taxable  income  of 
the  individual  and  corporation.  The 
law  and  regulations  are  condensed  as 
far  as  possible.  Digests  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  more  important  cases 
follow  the  discussion  of  the  various 
topics.  There  are  problems  which  il- 
lustrate the  practical  application  of 
the  more  difficult  points.  480 
pages Net,  $5.00 


"Principles   of   Auditing" 

By  Eric  L.  Kohler,  M.A.,  C.P.A. 

and  Paul  W.  Pettengili,  C.P.A. 

Both     of    Kohler,    Pettengili    and    Company, 
Certified  Public  Accountants;   members  of  the 

American   h/stitut,    of  Accountants,  and  mem- 
bers   of    the    faculty   of   Northwestern    Univer- 

■  >■!  Si  in,,, I  ,,i  Commerce. 

VOU  will  find  this  book  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  work  that  has  ever 
been  published  on  auditing.  Through- 
out, the  average  business  has  been 
considered.  The  authors  show  ex- 
actly how  to  start  an  audit,  explain  in 
detail  what  procedure  to  use  in  audit- 
ing the  accounts  of  a  business,  and 
give  special  attention  both  to  closing 
the  audit  and  preparing  the  exhibits 
and  certificates  as  well  as  preparing 
the  text  of  the  audit  report.  A  com- 
plete set  of  96  working  papers,  ob- 
tained in  an  actual  situation,  with  a 
related  audit  report,  has  been  fully 
reproduced.  In  addition  to  the  text 
and  related  audit  there  are  207  audit 
problems  and  questions. 
WITH  the  illustrative  audit  right  be- 
fore you,  you  see  just  what  to 
do  in  auditing  the  various  accounts, 
including  cash  and  cash  resources, 
accounts  and  notes  receivable, 
inventories,  deferred  charges,  invest- 
ments and  funds,  plant  assets  and 
intangibles,  current  liabilities,  funded 
debt,  reserves  and  net  worth,  contin- 
gent assets  and  liabilities,  and  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts.  In  short,  the 
picture  is  complete.  The  audit  is 
commenced  and  finished  in  the 
same  volume.    336  pages Net,  $4.00 


NO    MONEY    NOW— MAIL    COUPON 
A.   W.   SHAW   COMPANY 
Cass,   Huron  and  Erie  Sts.,   Chicago 

Please  mail  nic  the  bo<  I         ee  to     end   the  prict 

of  receipt,  or  rctu 
[  ]  "Accounting    Principles    Underlying  [  ]  "Introduction    t 

Federal    Income   Taxes.    1925" $5.00        [  ]  "Principle: 

[  ]  "Principles  of  Auditing" $4.00        [  ]  "Principle 


>n    to    Advertising" $2.50 

of   Merchandising"     $4.00 

of  Investment"    $5.00 


NAME FIRM 

(Please  print   pla 

STREET   &   NO 

i  Pll  ase    print    plainly) 
CITY    &    STATB 


"Introduction  to 
Advertising" 

By    Arthur    Judson    Brewster 

Advertising    Manager,    L.    C.    Smith 

and    Bros,    Typewriter    Co., 

and  Herbert  Hall  Palmer 

Both    Professors    of    Advertising    in 
Syracuse  University. 

"THE  essentials  of  advertising  are 
fully  explained  and  set  forth  in 
sufficient  detail  to  fix  them  thorough- 
ly in  mind.  Self-test  questions  will 
help  apply  these  principles.  Well  il- 
lustrated.     384   pages Net,  $2.50 

"Principles  of 
Merchandising" 

By  Melvin  T.  Copeland,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
m  inistration.      Harvard      University. 

[WAKES     clear     the     procedure     in 
handling   practically   all    the   sig- 
nificant merchandising  problems.     384 
pages Net,    $4.00 

"Principles  of 
Investment" 

By  John  E.  Kirshman,  Ph.D. 

Professor     of     Finance,     College     of 

Business   Administration,    University 

of  Nebraska. 

J^AKES    clear    the    relative    merits 
of    different    kinds    of    securities, 
and   shows   just    the   points   to  watch 
in   investing  funds.     928  pages. 

Net,  $5.00 


SIGNATURE    

(Camilla.    ,nl,i    io%,    duty 
Colonies,  cash  with  order:  all  other 


Examine   Free 

VOU  can  examine  any  of  these 
books  free  of  charge.  Simply 
select  the  books  you  want  to  see, 
check  them  on  the  handy  coupon 
and  mail.  Examine  them  for  five 
days.  Then  send  the  price  of  the 
books  you  want  to  keep  and  return 
the  others.  Mark  and  mail  coupon 
today — now ! 
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Triumphs— in  School  and  Office 


THE  Remington  Quiet  12  is 
the  most  successful  new 
model  in  all  typewriter  history 
—it  has  won  an  unparalleled 
triumph  in  both  the  schoolroom 
and  the  business  office. 

Typewriter  users  everywhere 
have  found  in  this  latest  Rem- 
ington the  machine  which  antic- 
ipates all  present-day  needs,  and 
the  business  school  finds  it  the 
best  teaching  machine  for  ex- 


actly the  same  reason.  The  pupil 
who  is  well  trained  on  the 
Remington  12  enters  business 
life  with  an  invaluable  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  very 
latest  and  best  in  typewriter 
efficiency. 

Send  to  us  for  booklet  which 
tells  you  what  leading  business 
educators  the  country  over  say 
about  the  surpassing  merits  of 
this  latest  Remington. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY         ^^^  ^^  NEW  YORK 


REMINGTON 

STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  WRITING  MACHINE 
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Ellis    Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 

Look  over  this  list  of  our  other  publications 
that  have  found  favor 

Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  for  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 


V  cabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Ac:uracy  Pius 
Of  ice  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational  Speller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready-Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publisher, 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Get  our  estimate  on  your 


Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service.    Good   Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133    East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 

McKinley  High  School 
Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,    attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of  words  in  general  use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  beat  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and  Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with   spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,   and    Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  moat  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting  use. 


Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  i 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transaction*, 
exercises,  problems,  etc  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices.  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95  cents. 


EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping,  Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student. 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school   connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


When 
Summer   Comes 


Progressive  commercial  teachers  and 
those  about  to  enter  this  profession 
journey  to  Gregg  School,  where  in- 
struction and  inspiration  are  given 
in  unstinted  measure. 

The  Gregg  Normal  blends  the  ideal 
and  tbe  practical  in  harmonious 
unity.  This  training  will  give  you 
new  ideas  that  will  increase  your 
teaching  efficiency,  and  make  your 
work  more  pleasurable  and  inci- 
dentally, add  several  dollars  to  your 
monthly  pay  check. 

The  1925  Normal  Session  will  begin 
July  6  and  close  August  14.  Plan  to 
spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  vaca- 
tion by  attending  Gregg  School  next 
summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 


Attend  the  Zanerian 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  to  attend  the  1925  Zanerian 
Summer  School,  where  you  will  meet  a  large  num- 
ber of  penmanship  teachers  and  supervisors,  and 
where  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
latest  methods  on  teaching  the  subject.  It  will  be 
a  pleasant  trip  and  a  profitable  one.  It  will  give 
you  new  ideas,  improve  your  skill,  add  to  your 
efficiency  in  teaching,  and  increase  your  salary.  The 

Six  Weeks  Term  for  Teachers 

will  begin  July  6,  1925.  Enroll  on  that  date,  or  if 
you  desire  to  come  as  soon  as  your  school  is  out 
you  can  do  so,  and  put  in  extra  time  and  receive 
extra  credits. 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


Karam  Shorthand  is  designed  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  Simplified  Shorthand;  one  that  is  actually 
PRACTICAL,  EFFICIENT,  COMPLETE,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  30  to  60  days.  It  possesses 
scientific  features  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
many  noted  Shorthand  Authors. 

People  in  every  walk  of  life  realize  the  value  of 
time  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  course  that 
can  be  completed  in  less  time.  Karam  System 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Student  and  brings  a 
greater  profit  to  the  School. 

It  is  absolutely  to  your  interest  to  give  Karam 
Shorthand  a  fair  trial.   Write  for  Sample  Textbook. 

District  Representative  Wanted 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

209  S.  Harvey  Street        Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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WHAT  IS  TYPEWRITING 
POWER? 


Typewriting  power  is  the  ability  to  apply  typewriting  skill  to  practical  business  prob- 
lems. Typewriter  operation  is,  of  course,  essential,  but  it  is  the  application  of  typewriting 
skill  to  actual  business  problems  that  makes  it  commercially  valuable.  It  is  this  underlying 
idea  in  SoRelle's 

THE  NEW  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING 

that  has  contributed  most  to  its  great  success.  The  New  Rational  Typewriting  is  not  simply  a  collection  of 
exercises  for  practice.  Every  letter,  every  word,  every  sentence,  serves  a  definite,  scientific  purpose.  Every 
line  contributes  to  the  student's  practical  education.  Mechanical,  imitative  processes  are  replaced  by  new 
problems  that  hold  attention,  increase  interest,  and  energize  the  development  of  unusual  skill. 

LEADING  FEATURES 


1.  New  Keyboard  charts  that  insure  correct  hand 
and  finger  position  and  action,  and  that  sim- 
plify and  intensify  the  learning  of  the  keyboard. 

2.  Short  lessons;  short  exercises. 

3.  Keyboard  mastery,  including  figures,  in  six 
lessons. 

4.  Exercise  content,  intensive  but  accurately 
graded. 

5.  Copious  illustrations  and  constructive  prob- 
lems. 

6.  Rhythm  drill  of  new  type. 


7.  Vocabulary  based   on  scientific   analysis. 

8.  Meaningless  and  negative  drills  of  old  type 
texts  replaced  by  positive  presentation  of 
syllable-letter  frequencies.  A  distinct  contri- 
bution to  speed  in  learning  and  in  execution. 

9.  Wealth  of  exercises  for  arrangement  and  cor- 
rect 

10.  Model  forms  of  exceptional  clearness  and 
artistic  value. 

11.  Elimination  of  useless  copying;  all  copy  has  a 
definitely  practical,  educational  objective. 


Since  the  first  edition  of  Rational  Typewriting  was  published,  it  has  been  the  leader  in  an  educational 
presentation  of  the  subject.  The  old  Rational  is  the  unchallenged  leader  of  today;  the  New  Rational  simply 
carries  it  into  a  bigger  area  of  accomplishment. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Pitman's  Loose-Leaf 
Typewriting    Exercises 


By  Louise  McKee 

>/  the  Department  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting, 
mereial   High   School.   Brooklyn.    A\    }'. 


"I  have  been  impressed  with  the  extensive  tabu- 
lating exercises.  The  lack  of  sufficient  practice 
work  along  this  line  has  been  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  most  typewriting  texts.  The  dicta- 
tion and  copy  material  has  been  well  selected;  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive;  and,  above  all,  it  is 
good  English.  The  Loose-Leaf  idea  should  cer- 
tainly aid  in  keeping  the  class  together.  To  my 
mind  anything  that  furthers  class  instruction  in 
typewriting  furthers  teaching  efficiency.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  publishing  this  much-needed 
material." — R.  G.  Walters,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department.   Grove   City   College,  Grove   City,   Pa. 

On  cardboard,  50  cards,  $1.50  a  set 


Second  Edition  Enlarged 

Business   Letter   Practice 

By  John  B.  Opdycke 

"For  comprehensiveness  in  scope,  practicability 
of  treatment,  and  a  'human  interest'  style  we  do 
not  know  its  equal." — The  Literary  Review — New 
York   Evening   Post. 

"The  introductory  symposium  on  business  letter 
writing,  by  four  leading  American  Captains  of 
Commerce,  is  a  classic  in  business  expression.  The 
instruction  given  is  sound  in  psychology  and  might 
well  be  studied  by  writers  of  a  more  literary  pur- 
pose."— New   York   World. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that 
can  be  paid  'Business  Letter  Practice'  is  that  out 
of  sixty  students  in  the  last  class  I  had,  only  one 
wanted  to  sell  his  book.  These  people  are  going 
out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
and  other  office  positions,  and  they  have  seen  how 
much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if  they 
keep  it  on  their  desks.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  these  few  words."  —  T.  M.  Dickerson, 
Teacher  Advanced  Business  Correspondence, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Kv. 

582  pp  ,  cloth  gilt,  $2.50  postpaid 


Free  Correspondence  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  Publishers  offer  to  all  teachers  a  correspondence  course  in  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand  free  of  charge.  This  course  is  arranged  exclusively 
for  teachers,  and  is  so  presented  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  may  be  rapidly  acquired.  There  is  no  charge  whatever  for 
tuition,  textbook  or  correction  of  exercises,  the  only  expense  to  you  is 
that  of  postage  your  end  on  the  assignments  sent  for  correction. 

Write  for   enrollment   blank. 


BUSINESS  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION 

By  E.  A.  Bolger,  R.  P.  St.  John,  and  R.  L.  Noonan 

Department  of  Stenography  and  English.   Commercial  High  School.   Brooklyn.   New    York 

IIabit>  of  good  reading  develop  good  writers. 

In  nearly  all  learning,  good  models  are  of  paramount  importance.  This  principle  is  of  especial  signi- 
mi  the  arl  of  letter-writing.  It  a  teacher  makes  use  of  carefully  written  letters  as  material  for  dicta- 
tion,  stenography   pupils  are   furnished   with   an   invaluable  opportunity  for  learning  the  art  of  letter-writing. 

BUSINESS  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION  contains  400  letters,  each  a  suitable  model  for  business 
correspondence.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  stenographic  difficulty,  with  notes  calling  attention  to 
the  underlying  principles  of  letter-writing,  and  can  be  used  with  any  system  of  shorthand. 

In  Cloth,  $1.20,  postpaid 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  45th  Street    NEW  YORK 
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AN  UP-TO-DATE  BOOK  ON 
SUPERVISION 

Have  you  seen  the  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Penmanship  Supervisors?  If  not  you 
should  have  a  copy.  In  it  you  will  rind 
an  up-to-date  discussion  of  the  various 
problems  that  a  supervisor  must  meet. 

For  example,  three  well  known  super- 
visors discuss  the  best  method  of 
teaching  writing  in  primary  grades. 
Dr.  Frank  X.  Freeman  of  the  Chicago 
University  discusses  "Some  Present 
Day  Problems  in  Handwriting  Instruc- 
tion." There  is  a  discussion  of  hand- 
writing in  the  Junior  High  Schools  by 
a  Junior  High  School  Principal.  All 
these  and  other  papers  were  discussed 
by  the  members  present  and  the  report 
of  this  discussion  is  given  also. 

This  report  is  furnished  free  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  The  member- 
ship fee  is  only  $1.00  a  year.  The  as- 
sociation needs  the  $1.00  worse  than 
you  do,  and  you  will  benefit  from  your 
membership  and  enjoy  the  report.  You 
may  send  your  enrollment  to  the  Secre- 
tary, H.  C.  Walker,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  or  the  Treasurer,  Ar- 
thur G.  Skeeles,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 


DOES    PENMANSHIP    PAY? 

We  will  never  forget  the  time  when 
that  question  was  once  asked  Mr. 
Zaner.  He  had  finished  delivering  a 
lecture  on  penmanship  to  a  large  body 
of  penmen  and  commercial  teachers. 
What  do  you  think  his  answer  was? 
"Yes,  it  does  if  you  make  it."  The 
writer  has  thought  of  his  answer  many 
times.  Then  it  seemed  somewhat  curt 
and  cruel;  but,  of  course,  it  was  not 
given  or  meant  in  that  way.  I  believe 
that  it  was  about  the  best  answer  that 
it  is  possible  to  give. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  depend  upon;  it 
is  that  ability  in  penmanship  work  is 
recognized  and  rewarded  to  as  great 
an  extent  today  as  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past,  if  not  more. 

As  is  quite  generally  known,  super- 
visors and  sp'ecial  teachers  are  in  de- 
mand during  the  summer  to  conduct 
summer  sessions  in  the  work  varying 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  At  present, 
penmanship  is  taught  in  many  summer 
schools  and,  judging  from  the  demand, 
undoubtedly  more  schools  will  include 
this  branch  in  the  near  future.  By 
teaching  in  summer  schools  many  su- 
pervisors or  special  teachers  of  writing 
add  a  nice  sum  to  their  income.     As  an 


instance,  we  just  learned  of  one  well- 
known  supervisor  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  signed  a  contract  to  teach  next 
summer  for  six  weeks  at  $100.00  a 
week;  and  he  is  to  teach  but  one  hour 
a  day.  Perhaps  this  is  a  larger  salary 
than  that  of  any  other  summer  school 
instructor  regardless  of  the  subject  he 
teaches 

This  supervisor  is  receiving  a  good 
salary  for  his  work  during  the  regular 
school  year,  and  the  result  of  his  sum- 
mer work  added  to  this  will  make  him 
a  handsome  salary  for  the  year. 

Now,  has  it  paid  this  supervisor  to 
remain  in  the  work  and  do  his  best? 
Has  penmanship  paid  him?  Has  he 
made  it  pay?  If  he  had  become  dis- 
couraged some  years  ago  and  had  given 
up  the  work  before  he  acquired  his 
present  reputation  as  one  of  fine  ability 
in  it,  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
would  have  been?  It  is  likely  it  would 
have  been  in  the  negative,  would  it  not? 

The  opportunities  for  Special  Teach- 
ers and  Supervisors  of  Penmanship  are 
undoubtedly  very  promising  for  per- 
sons who  incline  towrard  penmanship 
and  who  are  willing  to  give  it  the  ne- 
cessary time  and  attention  to  make  it 
a  success. 


SEE     WHAT     OTHERS     ARE 
DOING 

I  am  sure  we  shall  profit  from  the 
exchange  of  literature  which  will  come 
through  our  being  placed  among  your 
exchange   list  of  schools. 

J.  F.  Fish, 
Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago,   111. 


ALPHABET  SENTENCE 

A  Beautiful  Christmas  Day  Every-one 
Feels  Grateful  and  Happy.  Instilled 
Joy  is  in  Kind.  Loving  Men.  Now  Of- 
ferings are  Proffered  in  Quantities. 
Religious,  Solemn  Thoughts  Utterly 
Tanquish  Wickedness  with  Xmas  and 
Tuletide  Zeal. 

Composed  by  Darrell  Mclntire,  a 
student  in  the  penmanship  class  at 
Monrovia   (California)    High   School. 


By  w.  E.  D 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 

Published   monthly    <  except    July   and    August) 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

612  N.  Park  St..  Columbus.  O 

E.  W.   Bloser Editor 

Horace    G     Healey     -     -     Contributing  Editor 
E.   A.    Lupfer     -     -     -     -     -     Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1.25  A  YEAR 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more.) 

Single  copy,  15c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
a>   well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising     rates     turnkheii     udoii     request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 

By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 

Students  desiring  criticism  should  send  their  copies  with  10c  each  to  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  1181, 
Boise,  Idaho,  each  month.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  high  class  criticism. 


LESSON    TWENTY-NINE 

Before  practicing  these  copies  study  closely  the  final  stroke  in  v  and  w.  At  first  sight  one  might  see  the  finish  as  a 
dot  followed  by  a  horizontal  right  curve.  This  is  in  effect  true,  but  the  manner  of  making  the  dot  is  important.  It  is 
made  with  circular  motion  and  is  not  a  definite  stop  as  would  be  a  dot.  It  is  a  circle  so  small  that  it  is  closed.  Learn 
how  to  make  this  principle,  as  it  is  used  in  several  letters.     They  are  b,  o,  r,  v  and  w. 

Make  the  first  downstroke  in  v  on  the  proper  slant.  Do  not  slant  it  more  than  the  downstrokes  in  the  other  letters. 
The  w  is  not  difficult.     Finish  it  exactly  like  v.     Do  not  make  it  too  large  as  is  the  usual  tendency  of  students. 

LESSON    THIRTY 

The  b  is  a  combination  of  1  and  v.  Avoid  too  much  slant  in  the  upper  part  and  keep  the  finish  away  from  the 
loop,  i.  e.,  keep  the  lower  part  open.  Letters  must  harmonize  in  size.  The  lower  part  of  b  should  be  just  as  large  as 
the  one  space  letters.     The  cross  in  the  loop  should  be  as  high  as  in  the  1,  at  the  height  of  small  i. 


LESSON   THIRTY-ONE 


Here  we  have  a  new  principle  to  master.     It  is  a  compound   curve   both   down   and   up.      Keep 
slant.     You  can  test  this  by  making  some  straight  line  exercises  beside  or  over  it.     Practice  faithfull 


it  on  the  proper 
„  faithfully  for  several  days 
betore  you  leave  this  principle  because  it  is  not  easy.  Your  movement  and  qualitv  of  line  will  improve  considerably 
if  you  follow  this  direction.  Don't  permit  yourself  to  use  any  finger  movement  in  this  and  don't  shade  your  down- 
strokes.  There  are  no  angles  in  this  exercise.  The  loop  is  like  that  in  M.  Count  1-2  for  V,  and  finish  at  about 
three-fourths  the  height  of  the  letter. 
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It  would  be  well  to  review  the  drills  in  lesson  five  in  connection  with  this  lesson.    The  U  starts  like  V  and  finishes 
like  A.     The  second  part  should  be  nearly  as  high  as  the  first.    Count  1-2-3. 

LESSON    THIRTY-THREE 

This  style  of  capital  W  is  finished  much  like  the  small  w,  except  that  the  finishing  oval  or  loop  is  large  enough  to 
be  open.    The  finish  is  the  same  in  the  second  style  of  W.     The  second  style  lends  itself  readily  to  signature  combina- 
tions.    It  is  really  a  more  practical  style  than  the  other,  but  is  too  plain  to  suit  the  taste  of  some  people.    n 
combination  is  a  good  movement  drill. 
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LESSON   THIRTY-FOUR 

The  dotted  illustrations  in  the  first  line  show  clearly  that  Y  is  like  U.  The  loop  below  the  line  should  not  be  too 
long,  nor  too  large.  It  should  be  on  the  proper  slant  of  one's  writing.  Note  that  small  y  and  h  are  exactly  alike. 
Invert  the  hy  exercise  and  this  will  be  clearly  understood.  There  is  a  call  for  lots  of  freedom  of  movement  in  this 
lesson.     Try  to  develop  it  fully. 


LESSON  THIRTY-FIVE 

There  are  certainly  a  number  of  things  to  keep  in  mind  if  you  want  to  learn  to  write.  First  of  all,  you  must  be 
in  earnest  and  have  a  real  desire  to  learn.  If  you  are  trying  to  learn  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  do  not  enjoy  your 
practice,  there  will  not  be  much  progress.  You  should  try  to  become  fascinated  with  the  work.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  the  work  easy.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  work  easy,  to  learn  to  sit  in  the  properposition; 
clothe  the  arm  lightly,  or  not  at  all;  use  the  arm  movement  with  relaxed  muscles;  and  use  good  materials.  Keep  your 
pen  point  clean  and  as  soon  as  it  will  no  longer  produce  a  light,  smoth,  sharp  line  throw  it  away. 

Your  ink  should  flow  freely.  If  it  gets  too  thick,  try  adding  a  few  drops  of  water;  if  too  thin,  try  leaving  the 
bottle  uncorked  for  a  few  days.  If  this  does  not  remedy  it,  pour  it  out  and  get  new  ink.  You  will  have  little  trouble 
if  you  buy  good  ink  in  the  first  place.  See  instructions  pertaining  to  this  in  lesson  one.  Now,  let's  have  some  real 
results.     Make  these  figures  small  and  keep  them  in  line.     Make  the  same  arrangement  as  the  lesson. 
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ARE  YOU  WORKING  FOR  A  B.  E.  CERTIFICATE? 
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Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Send  Miss  Mellon  two  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  lOc  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yoi 


INTRODUCTION 

The  work  in  this  installment  completes  this  course  of  lessons.  Those  who  have  followed  this  course  may  write 
a  copy  of  Plate  34  and  mail  it  to  tin  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  your  work  will  be  criticised  in  view 
of  a  Business  Educator  Certificate. 

I  hope  all  my  students  have  derived  as  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  practice  of  these  lessons  as  I  have  in 
the  preparation  of  them. 

PLATE   31 

Drill  1.  This  is  the  direct  oval  made  one  space  high.  Swing  the  ending  stroke  outward  then  let  the  following 
oval  touch  the   ending  stroke,   producing  a   connected   appearance. - 

Drill  2.  After  making  the  direct  oval,  place  a  small  ellipse  in  the  center  and  connecting  two  ovals.  Count  six 
or  eight  for  this  exercise. 

Drill  3.  This  will  furnish  a  review  of  all  capital  letters  and  a  number  of  small  letters.  Practice  the  capitals  many 
times   before  attempting  the  words. 


PLATE    32 

This  plate  is  entirely  given  to  figures.     The  lull  space  figures  may  be  used  as  tracers  if  desired. 

The  variety  of  sizes  shown  here  will  afford  splendid  practice;  also  the  different  arrangements. 

Figure  1.  Be  careful  to  make  all  strokes  on  the  same  slant.  This  may  seem  simple  but  it  requires  close  observation 
to  make  all  strokes  the  same  in  height,  slant  and  spacing.  Do  not  let  the  strokes  extend  below  the  line.  Make  some 
Strokes   One    mil    spa..'    high   and    retrace. 

Figure  2.  It  i>  customary  when  making  a  large  figure  2  to  begin  with  a  loop.  Small  ones  may  begin  with  a  dot 
or  blind  loop.     Rest  the  point  on  the  line  bin  raise  the  ending  stroke  off  the  line.     Count  1-2. 

Figure  3.  Begin  the  same  as  figure  2.  This  figure  requires  considerable  curve.  Be  careful  to  swing  the  ending 
stroke  far  enough   to  the  hit   so  as  to  show  main  slant  with   the  beginning  loop.     Count   1,  2,  3. 

Figure  4.      The   body  of  tl.i-   figure  is  deep.     The  stem  is  short.     Watch  that  the  horizontal  stroke  does  not  swing 
Counl    1  1-3. 

Figure  S.  Begin  5  with  a  short  slant  stroke.  Curve  to  the  right  and  end  the  same  as  3.  The  cap  of  this  figure 
musl  i'i  clo  '1".   "I'  'I"     ,  ad      I  omit  1-2-3. 

Figure  6.       Tins    figuri     maj    I"  em    a    trifle    higher    in    the  -par,    than  the  oilier  figures.      Do  not  allow    tin    loop  to  tie 
bul  make  it  stand  alom       In   to  make  all  loops  the  same  in  size.     Count   1-2. 

Figure  7.  Begin  with  a  slight  downward  stroke  then  move  to  the  right  a  short  distance,  and  finish  with  a  main 
slal"  slr,lkl    '  ■■  !"«   thi    line.     Always  keep  this  figure  narrow    through  the  top.     Count   1  2-3 

Figure  8.  ,,1,1,  -  the  letter  S.     The  S  pari  of   the    figure   is   made    first.      Be   careful   to   curve   the   down 

"I,  ii  in,, i ,    ili. i'i   thi    up   -ii  oki  .     i  omit   1-2. 

Figure  9.     Begin  9   thi    sami    as    small  a  and   finish   like  7.     The  bodj    pari   of  this   figure   i 
figure  4.     Extend  the  finish  stroki    below   thi    be,       I  ount  1-2. 

Figure  0.     Begin  with  a  curved  strol  i   and  bi    careful  to  close  al  top     Make  this  figure  plenty 
1-2  count  is  often  used. 
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PLATE   33 

This  is  my  wish  for  you  for  the  coming  years.     You  will  enjoy  practicing  this  not  only  from  the  penmanship  stand- 
point  hut   for   the   fine   sentiment   il    conveys. 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  {or  Teachers,  New  York  City. 
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By  C.  C.  Canan  who  was  one  of  the  finest  penmen,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best  specimens. 


By   Ross   Garman,  Akron,   Ohio. 


By  F.  A.  Hatchet,  Benton,  111. 

Miss  Dora  McLeod,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  has 
indeed  set  up  an  enviable  record.  During 
the  last  school  year,  1923-24,  there  were 
829  students  in  the  Port  Huron  Junior 
High  Schools  striving  for  Business  Ed- 
ucator and  Zaner  Method  Writing  Cer- 
tificates. 

The  Certificates  merited  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

138  Business  Educator  Certificates 
356  High  School  Certificates 
252  Grammar   Grade  Certificates 

746  Total. 

This  is  a  very  fine  percentage,  and 
Miss  McLeod  states  in  a  recent  letter 
that  they  are  working  hard  this  year 
for  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Miss  McLeod  is  a  very  good  writer 
besides  being  a  very  energetic,  enthus- 
iastic, result-getting  supervisor. 


The  original  of  the  above  was  written  with  a  large  primary  pencil  on  H-inch  ruled 
paper  and  eight  inches  wide  by  Mary  Delach,  a  second  grade  pupil  in  the  Hammond, 
Ind.,  public  schools.     Miss  Mary  Welsh,  the  assistant  supervisor,  is  getting  fine  results. 
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A  beautifully  colored  card  from  our  friend,   H.  A.   Reneau. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


AN   INNOCENT   CRIMINAL 

Quite  a  good  many  queer  specimens 
of  humanity  came  into  the  big  business 
college  located  in  a  thriving  city  not 
far  from  Lake  Ontario.  They  came 
from  the  country  places  anywhere 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  city 
where  the  school  occupied  its  fine 
buildings  and  each  year  prepared  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  for  business. 

These  country  youth  wore  clothes 
that  were  not  quite  up  to  the  latest  city 
styles.  Their  manners  were  not  always 
graceful  and  according  to  the  best 
books  of  etiquette,  but  in  all  the  many 
years  that  the  school  had  existed,  I  do 
not  believe  a  queerer  looking  specimen 
ever  drifted  in  than  Pierre  Juneau. 

Pierre  came  from  a  little  backwoods 
country  hamlet  up  at  the  end  of  the 
railway  line  which  connected  the  city 
with  the  northeast  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  the  Thousand  Islands  lie 
grouped  about  the  source  of  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  boy  was  about  eighteen,  rather 
short  but  of  powerful  physique.  It  took 
a  forty-four  shirt  to  cover  his  massive 
torso.  He  was  a  trifle  round  shoul- 
dered and  his  hair,  which  was  thick  and 
dark  in  color,  looked  as  if  it  might 
have  been  gnawed  off  by  an  absent- 
minded  horse,  instead  of  cut  by  the 
village  barber.  Probably  his  mother 
had  given  him  a  homebrew  hair-cut  be- 
fore he  started  for  school.  His  arms 
were  long  and  reached  below  his  knees, 
for  his  legs  were  a  trifle  short.  The 
length  of  his  arms  seemed  more  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  the  sleeves 
of  the  checked  plaid  mackinaw  he  wore 
were  about  six  inches  too  short  and  his 
trousers  lacked  three  or  four  inches  of 
meeting  the  tops  of  his  thick  boots, 
thus  displaying  the  blue  woolen  stock- 
ings that  kept  his  ankles  warm. 

Pierre  wore  brown  corduroy  trous- 
ers, a  home  made  red  flannel  shirt  with 
a  bright  blue  necktie,  and  a  cap  trim- 
med with  coonskin,  when  he  first  came 
to  enter  the  school.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  created  a  sensation  and  was 
the  subject  of  many  bright  and  spark- 
ling remarks  about  his  dress,  his  hair- 
cut, and  his  general  appearance. 

His  parents  were  French  Canadians 
and  prosperous  in  a  small  way. 
They  wished  the  boys  to  have  an  edu- 
cation. He  had  shown  some  aptitude 
in  figures,  and  could  write  what  was 
considered,  in  his  country  town,  a 
rather  remarkable  style  of  penmanship; 
for  somebody  had  sent  him  the  "Busi- 
ness Educator",  and  for  some  years  he 
had  practiced  on  the  really  beautiful 
specimens  of  penmanship  printed  in 
facsimile  from  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  of  the  chirographic  art. 

The  advertising  matter  of  the  big 
school   pretty    thoroughly    covered    the 


northern  part  of  the  state,  and  so  it  was 
finally  decided  to  send  Pierre  to  the 
school  and  make  him  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. Now,  the  young  fellow  was  not, 
by  any  means,  a  fool.  He  was  shaggy 
and  rough  in  appearance,  his  manners 
were  anything  but  graceful,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  as  unpolished  as  his  thick 
cowhide  shoes.  He  soon  discovered 
that  his  attire  was  an  object  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  coonskin  cap  was  the  first 
article  to  go  and  be  replaced  by  less 
conspicuous  headgear.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  gaudily  checked  mackinaw  followed 
suit,  and  the  bright  red  shirt  was  re- 
placed by  one  less  vivid  in  coloring,  and 
he  began  to  look  quite  human  after 
the  barber  downstairs  had  sheared  off 
enough  of  his  thick  crop  of  hair  to  stuff 
a  pillow  case. 

On  the  whole,  the  young  people  who 
attended  the  school  treated  the  young 
Frenchman  very  decently.  There  is 
nothing  more  cruel  than  a  lot  of  very 
young  children.  Let  a  stranger  come 
into  their  midst,  and  they  will  pick  on 
him  even  as  a  flock  of  crows  will  pick 
on  a  stray  owl  in  daylight.  But  busi- 
ness boys  and  girls  are  not  inclined  to 
be  that  way;  they  are  all  in  school  to 
fit  for  business,  and  they  soon  get  the 
idea  that  there  are  no  favored  classes 
in  business.  You  are  valued  for  what 
you  are  worth,  not  for  what  you  look 
like.  And  they  found  that  this  young 
boy  from  the  backwoods  could  hold  his 
own  in  mathematics  with  most  of 
them,  could  write  a  good  deal  better 
than  most  of  them;  and  while  his 
hands  were  as  big  as  milk  pans,  almost, 
and  he  had  fists  like  hams,  he  soon 
developed  a  surprisingly  light  touch  on 
the   typewriter. 

Pierre  was  a  good-natured  youth  and 
it  was  soon  noted  that  he  went  home 
every  week  or  two  although  it  was 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  up  the  val- 
ley to  the  little  hamlet  where  he  lived. 
It  wasn't  really  a  village,  just  a  col- 
lection of  a  few  houses  and  a  country 
store,  a  post  office  and  a  small  Catholic 
Church.  Most  of  the  population  was 
French  and  the  priest  came  there  once 
or  twice  a  month,  and  occasionally  a 
Protestant  minister  got  in  a  service  at 
the  school  house  when  he  happened  to 
be  in  that  part  of  the  state.  When 
Pierre  came  back  from  these  up-home 
trips  he  brought  with  him  fresh  eggs, 
for  his  father  kept  lots  of  chickens,  and 
they  had  friends  in  the  city  who  were 
always  ready  enough  to  purchase  fresh 
eggs  at  considerably  less  than  city 
prices,  and  Pete,  as  the  boys  had  now 
begun  to  call  him,  generally  brought 
back  several  dozens;  and  he  brought  in 
maple  sugar  too,  and  strained  honey, 
for  the  family  kept  bees  as  well  as 
chickens.  Before  spring  opened,  Pete 
had  quite  a  little  business,  for  some  of 


the  teachers  were  Olllj  loo  glad  to  get 
fresh  eggs;  and  be  had  one  customer, 
a  book  seller  down  on  State  Street, 
who  had  a  passion  for  ducks'  eggs, 
SO  every  time  Pete  came  in  he  brought 
to  this  man  two  or  three  dozen  ducks' 
eggs.  You  know  they  are  larger  than 
hens'  eggs,  and  some  people  don't  like 
them  because  the  duck  feeds  on  fish  and 
young  bull-frogs  and  water  snakes  and 
everything  else,  and  his  diet  gives  the 
eggs  a  game  flavor  that  hen  fruit  does 
not  possess.  Pete's  parents  didn't  keep 
ducks  but  the  keeper  of  the  country 
store,  a  Scotchman  by  the  name  of 
Maxwell,  saved  them  for  him,  so  that 
he  always  had  quite  a  large  basket  of 
them  to  take  in  to  the  city  book  seller, 
Mr.  Rogers. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  the 
vear  in  late  April  or  early  May  that 
Pete  blossomed  out  in  his  full  glory 
and  became  the  pride,  the  joy  and  the 
boast  of  the  big  school,  and  this  is  how 
it  came  to  pass: 

The  Pride  of  the  School 

You  see,  partly  for  advertsiing  pur- 
poses, the  school  had  a  baseball  team 
that  played  in  many  of  the  towns  with- 
in one  hundred  miles  of  the  home  city, 
and  there  were  some  very  good  town 
teams.  The  school  furnished  each 
player  with  an  excellent  uniform  and  a 
stylish  individual  bat  bag  and  suit  case. 
The  boys  went  in  citizen's  clothes  to 
the  town  where  they  were  to  play,  put 
up  at  the  best  hotel,  and  when  the  hour 
of  play  arrived  they  appeared  in  their 
natty  uniforms  with  their  stylish  bat 
bags,  thus  advertising  the  school  very 
well  indeed.  They  could  play  good 
enough  ball  to  beat  more  than  half  the 
teams   they   encountered. 

The  month  of  March  was  rather 
warm  that  year  for  there  was  a  sort  of 
Chinook  wind  in  the  spring  that  re- 
moved the  snow  about  a  month  earlier 
than  usual  and  no  more  came  to  re- 
place it,  so,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  Mr.  Wilson,  a  young  lawyer 
and  formerly  quite  a  famous  college 
baseball  pitcher,  came  over  to  see  what 
material  the  school  had  to  make  up 
the  baseball  team  for  that  spring. 

Wilson  was  hired  by  the  school  man- 
agement to  train  the  boys  who  made 
up  the  team,  and  as  he  was  a  past- 
master  in  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
he  generally  turned  out  a  team  that 
played  with  a  good  deal  more  skill  than 
the  average  country  teams  they  en- 
countered. The  country  boys  could 
often  out-bat  them  but  were  not  so 
well  trained  in  fielding,  in  base  running, 
and  in  obeying  signals  as  were  the 
college  boys. 

In  looking  over  the  material  after 
quite  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the 
main  assembly  room,  Wilson  picked 
out  about  twenty  men  and  told  them 
to  report  for  practice  the  next  Saturday 
on  one  of  the  public  ball  grounds  of 
the   city. 

Among  the  twenty  selected  was  our 
Pete,  for  Pete  said  he  had  played  ball 
some  in  a  sort  of  Bush  League  away 
up  north.  The  boys  reported  the  next 
Saturday,  and  they  were  highly  elated 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 
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FROM   MISS  FESSENDEN 

Miss  -Neva  Fcssenden,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  prepared  the  following  pen- 
manship bulletin,  and  had  the  principals  read  it 
in  teachers'  meetings  with  the  view  of  reaching 
the  indifferent  teachers. 

The  Business  Educator  will  be  glad  to  see 
other  bulletins,  or  plans  and  devices  from  other 

PENMANSHIP    BULLETIN 
November  10th,  1924 

Excerpts  from  the  chapter  on  writing 
in  Hall-Quest's  new  book,  "Supervised 
Study  in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  pub- 
lished in  August,  1924. 

"Learning  to  write  means  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  habit  so  complex  that 
success  is  possible  only  after  a  long 
process  of  adequately  directed  or  super- 
vised skill." 

*  *     * 

"The  child  gets  his  first  conception 
of  form  by  watching  the  teacher  write 
on  the  board.  Just  to  the  extent  that 
the  initiative  instinct  of  little  children 
impels  them  to  copy  the  daily  speech 
of  those  whom  daily  surround  them, 
will  it  lead  them  to  copy  the  inaccurate 
and  sometimes  atrocious  script  forms 
that  their  superiors  display."  (This 
applies  to  less  than  a  dozen  Bakersfield 
teachers.     N.  F.) 

*  *     * 

"The  criticism  is  made  that  many 
pupils  in  High  School  do  not  use  arm 
movement  as  taught  in  the  grades.  Two 
reasons  are  given — 

(1)  Not  taught  efficiently  and  con- 
sistently while  in  the  grades.  A 
chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link.  A  careless,  indifferent 
teacher  in  the  grades  can  undo 
the  work  of  a  dozen  conscien- 
tious teachers  in  this  respect. 
(  Very  little  application  in  Bak- 
ersfield.   N.  F.) 

(2)  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  concerted 
effort  to  correlate  formal  and  in- 
formal writing  in  the  grades. 
The  teacher  should  carefully 
supervise  the  informal  written 
work  of  the  child  and  see  that  he 
does  not  fall  into  bad  habits. 
The  majority  of  children  will 
hand  in  as  good  work  as  the 
teacher  will  exact,  and  as  poor  as 
she  will  accept. 

It  so  happens  that  pupils  who  are 
carefully  taught  muscular  movement 
writing  by  a  trained  specialist  are  per- 
mitter  by  their  class  room  teachers  to 
assume  incorrect  positions  and  penhold- 
ing  during  informal  written  lessons. 
Thus  they  arc  forming  two  habits  en- 
tirely  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and 
since  the  children  use  tin-  finger  move- 
ment habit  more  often,  that  habit  natur- 
ally becomes  the  stronger  and  follows 
them  into  High  School."  (Bakersfield 
needs  more  exacting  standards  in  rjual- 
itv  of  written  work.  N.  F.) 
»     »     * 

Certain   it   is   that   eventual    skill    de- 


mands that  the  child's  manner  of  writ- 
ing in  the  grades  should  be  supervised 
not  only  in  the  formal  writing  period, 
but  wherever  writing  is  a  tool  of  learn- 
ing." 

— o — 
Quotations  from  "Teaching  the  Com- 
mon Branches,"  by  Charters 

"In  writing,  as  in  spelling,  the  great- 
est gain  in  training  comes  in  maintain- 
ing efficient  standards  in  connection 
with  other  subjects.  If  a  teacher  re- 
fuses to  accept  illegible  work  in  geog- 
raphy, composition  or  history,  half  the 
battle  for  legibility  in  writing  is  fought. 
In  other  words,  the  trouble  with  writ- 
ing is  seventy-five  per  cent  carelessness, 
and  the  other  twenty-five  per  cent  can 
be  easily  taken  care  of  by  special  in- 
struction." 

"In  both  upper  and  low  grades  the 
writing  battle  is  won  or  lost  outside  the 
special  writing  class,  not  inside." 

(Occasionally  we  hear  it  claimed  that 
no  time  should  be  spent  on  formal 
writing  lessons  above  the  sixth  grade. 
The  longer  I  teach  writing  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  IF  teachers  in  the 
first  six  grades  were  exacting  enough, 
and  teachers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  maintained  those  standards  in 
all  written  work,  most  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  would  need 
very  little  formal  work  in  writing. 
But  if  the  premises  are  not  true,  how 
can  we  assert  the  conclusion?     N.  F.) 


ing   of   oval   or    push-pull    exercises 
fine  for  practicing  for  quality  of  line. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  each  pi 
should  be  wiped,  preferably,  with 
small  chamois  pen-wiper.  Such  pen- 
wipers may  be  purchased  at  almost  an;, 
small  candy  store  near  the  school.  Ii 
wiping  the  nibs  should  never  be  separ- 
ated, or  any  sound  heard,  otherwis 
htey  are  sprung. 

Each  pupil  should  have  his  individual 
pen  point,  (if  possible  a  separate  on'! 
for  the  formal  writing  lesson)  just  a-i 
sunly  as  he  has  his  individual  tooth- 
brush. Every  person  holds  or  wears 
point  at  a  different  angle  or  degree  of 
slant.  The  proof  is  the  condition  ot 
most  pens  found  in  public  places,  such 
as  banks,  hotels,  and  postoffices. 


THE  FIRST  LESSON  WITH   INK 

By  Ethel  M.   Weatherby,  District 

Supervisor   of  Writing, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Too  often,  in  third  grade,  or  wher- 
ever the  use  of  ink  is  begun,  pupils  are 
given  pens  without  one  word  of  ex- 
planation concerning  their  construction 
or  use.  Why  not  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  pen  point  consists  of  two 
nibs,  two  grooves  farther  up  the  curved 
sides,  and  an  eye? 

Naturally,  when  any  other  than  a 
light  pressure  is  used,  the  nibs  separate, 
causing  the  widened  vertical  groove  to 
fill  with  ink.  A  coarse,  black  line  and 
too  frequent  dipping  result.  This  heavy 
line  is  not  only  ungraceful  but  it  is  a 
preventive   of   speed. 

Even  if  the  correct  amount  of  pres- 
sure be  used,  a  pen  point  may  be 
ruined  by  striking  it  against  the  bottom 
of  the  ink-well,  or  by  scraping,  clicking 
or  knocking  against  the  sides.  The  eye 
of  the  pen  should  be  filled  with  ink,  the 
point  touched  against  the  sides  of  the 
well,  until  all  superfluous  ink  is  re- 
moved. 

A  light  blue  line  will  produce  ease 
.cihI  beauty,  If  a  girl's  light  blue  dress 
"i-  boy's  blouse  be  selected  for  color 
the  class  will  enjoy  trying  to  reproduce 
this  shade  of  line,  rather  than  the  shade 
of  a  dark  blue  dress  or  coat.     The  mak- 


R.  E.  WIATT  CONTRIBUTES 
R.  E,  Wiatt,  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  thi 
Los  Angeles  Schools,  is  another  who  believe 
passing  on  to  others  any  plans  or  ideas  he  finds 
helpful  in  bringing  the  writing  of  their  schools 
up  to  a  higher  standard. 

In  the  following  article  are  Mr.  Wiatt's  d 
tions  to  his  teachers  for  using  their  systcr, 
marking  report  cards.  Following  his  "Report 
Card  Instructions"  are  "Suggestions  to  Teach- 
ers  in  Grading    Writing  for  Report  Cards.' 

These  plans  for  marking  and  grading  pen- 
manship have  been  evolved  by  Mr.  Wiatt  after- 
giving  the  subject  much  thought,  and  no  doubt 
teachers  and  supervisors  will  be  greatly  pleased 
that  he  has  allowed  us  to  publish  them  in 

We    thank    Mr.    Wiatt    for    sending    us    t 
plans   and  we   trust   others  will  follow   his 
ample,  and  send  us  any  plans  you  are  finding1 
helpful.     Let  us  exchange  ideas  and  improv 

REPORT   CARD    INSTRUCTIONS 

I.     Directions  for  Using  the  System  of 

Marking 

1 — Exceptionally  Good.  This  mark 
mill  appear  seldom.  It  is  the  mark  tc 
be  used  when  a  child  shows  unusual 
ability  and  accomplishment. 

2 — Very  Good.  This  mark  will  dis- 
tinguish the  children  who  are  above 
the  average. 

3 — Average.      This   is   the   mark   that 
will  be  earned  by  the  majority  of  chi 
dren.      It   represents    the   large   middle 
group. 

4 — Weak.  This  mark  will  indicate 
that  the  child  is  not  succeeding  as  he 
should  and  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
failing. 

5 — Failing.  This  mark  will  indicate 
that  the  child  is  not  ready  for  promo 
tion  in  the  subjects  so  marked. 

No  plus  or  minus  signs  should  be 
used. 

No  other  marks  except  those  indi- 
cated should  be  placed  on  the  card. 
Teachers  will  neither  issue  nor  accept 
cards  with  alterations  of  any  kind. 

Unsatisfactory  cards  or  notices  may 
be  sent  to  parents  at  the  end  of  each 
month  or  whenever  necessary. 

Teachers  may  use  ditto  marks  in- 
stead of  signature  after  the  first  period, 
if  the  same  teacher  is  sending  out  the 
card. 

II.     Subjects  to  be  Marked 

Pupils  in  the  different  grades  will 
receive  marks  in  the  subjects  as  indi- 
cated   below  : 

First  Grade:  Mark  Citizenship,  At- 
tendance, Effort,  and  Reading.  (Only 
Attendance  should  be  recorded  for  Bl 
until  Third  Period.) 

Second    Grade:      Mark    Citizenship, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


"Quantity     is     that     which,    may    be 
measured,"  runs  the  primary  statement 
of  mathematics.    Thus,  time,  space,  heat, 
weight  and  so  on,  are 
Trying  to  quantities  because  they 

Measure  the        may    be    measured 
Immeasurable     mathematically,     while 
love,  hatred, generosity, 
piety,  and  other  equally  tangible  quali- 
ties are  not  quantities,  since  they  may 
not    be    measured    mathematically,    or 
even     approximately, 
with  any  certainty.  But 
there  has  lately  arisen 
a    new    school    of    al- 
leged  educational 
"scientists"     who     are 
fomenting   a   consider- 
able    agitation     over 
what   they  are  pleased 
to     call     "Tests     and 
Measurements."    They 
•tell  us  that   hitherto,  the  promotion  of 
,  children  from  one  grade  to  another  in 
,the    average    school,    has    been    mostly 
i  based    on    guess-work,    for    the    reason 
that  there  has  been  no  reliable  or  scien- 
tific  method   of  determining,   with   any 
'accuracy,    the   real    mental   abilities    of 
children.    They  propose  to  remedy  this 
'condition    by    getting    the    teachers    to 
'  learn  how  to  use  various  ingenious  de- 
vices  that   have  been   thought   out   for 
"testing    and    measuring"    the    mental 
•capacities     and     abilities     of     children, 
1  much  as  chemists  test  and  measure  the 
constituents  and  qualities  of  substances, 
■or   engineers   measure    the   possibilities 
of  machines.     The  operations,  methods 
1  and   formulas   that   this   new  school   of 
pedagogic    psychologists    have    worked 
out    for    making    school    work    really 
'  "scientific",  are  highly  complicated  and 
'  time-consuming,    both     for    pupil    and 
teacher,  and  can  harldy  fail  to  make  the 
1  school  teacher's  job  even  more  onerous, 
perplexing  and  burdensome  than  it  al- 
ready is,  but,  of  course,  these  consider- 
ations  are    not   likely   to   weigh   much 
with    the    "measurement"    enthusiasts. 
,  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  their 
1  hobby   and   the   distinction   they   them- 
selves may  win  in  this  promising  new- 
field  of  fadism. 

In  attempting  to  judge  the  merits  of 
this  new  cult,  two  pertinent  questions 
arise:  (1)  Is  the  mental  capacity  of  a 
child,  or  of  any  other  human  being,  a 
thing  that  can  be  measured?  (2)  Will 
the  good  that  is  likely  to  come  from 
the  attempt,  justify  the  expenditure  of 
labor  and  trouble  and  time  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  it  out? 

It  would  seem  that  but  little  common 
sense  should  be  required  to  see  that 
mental  qualities  like  memory,  attention, 
reasoning,  perception,  and  so  on,  are 
not  quantities  that  can  be  accurately 
measured  or  even  estimated,  by  means 
of  any  laboratory  experiments,  however 
ingenious.     We  can  measure  and  grade 


with  fair  accuracy,  the  accomplishments 
of  a  child  in  a  given  test  in  such  sub- 
jects as  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography 
and  history,  but  what  no  one  can  meas- 
ure with  any  reliability,  are  the  mental 
possibilities  lying  back  of  these  accom- 
plishments. A  child  may  be  mentally 
bright  yet  lack  the  will,  the  disposition 
or  tin-  energy  or  industry  to  accomplish 
anything  worth  while  in  an  examination 
test,  or  even  in  a  series  of  them.  Some 
of  the  most  brainy  and  brilliant  men 
who  have  ever  lived  would  have  meas- 
ured up  as  morons,  when  in  school. 
The  pages  of  biography  are  full  of  such 
instances.  As  in  the  field  of  morals, 
as  Burns  puts  it, 

"What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

So  much  for  the  claim  that  the  mind 
of  any  child  may  be  "scientifically 
measured". 

But  what  is  the  good  proposed,  that 
is  to  justify  all  this  new  burden  of  per- 
plexing technic  that  is  to  be  injected 
into  the  work  of  the  already  over- 
burdened teacher?  So  far  as  I  can 
gather,  the  expert  "measurers"  claim 
but  three  benefits  to  follow  their  sys- 
tem. (1)  The  children  will  be  so  re- 
liably classified,  that  bright  or  preco- 
cious children  will  not  be  held  back 
with  the  dull  ones,  (2)  That  duhVhil- 
dren  will  not  be  pushed  along  faster 
than  they  should  go,  and  (3)  that  the 
teachers  themselves  will  be  measured 
by  the  results  of  their  work,  thus  af- 
fording a  basis  for  eliminating  the  in- 
efficient. 

As  to  the  first  two  of  the  above 
named  benefits,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  herd  together 
the  bright  children  in  one  group  and 
the  dull  ones  in  another.  The  dull,  lazy 
or  unambitious  child  is  more  likely  to 
be  spurred  up  to  good  effort  by  being 
associated  with  bright  and  industrious 
pupils,  than  he  would  be  by  being 
herded  with  those  of  his  own  class. 
He  would  have  a  higher  mark  to  aim 
at  with  bright  pupils  than  with  dull  or 
lazy  mediocrity  all  around  him.  As  to 
precocious  children,  they  are  usually 
more  in  need  of  holding  back  than 
pushing  ahead.  In  this  scheme  for 
"scientific"  pushing  ahead,  the  prema- 
turely, or  unnaturally  clever,  child  may 
be  injured  even  more  than  the  back- 
ward child  would  be  hurt  by  being  al- 
lowed to  lag  behind. 

Under  some  circumstances,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  result  of  the  measure- 
ment tests  might  fairly  determine  the 
relative  efficiency  of  teachers  working 
in  the  same  grades,  but  in  many  con- 
ceivable cases,  the  tests  might  be  quite 
unreliable,  and,  if  taken  on  their  face 
would  work  positive  injustice.  Further- 
more, the  inefficient  or  dishonest 
teacher,  if  she  were  to  know  that  her 
salary  and  security  of  her  job  and  her 


professional  standing  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  tests,  might  find  nu- 
merous ways  oi  "tinkering  with  the 
meter",  ami  getting  a  better  showing 
on  the  tests  than  she  was  justly  en- 
titli  '1   io 

I  onsidering  everything,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  education  is  to  be 
revolutionized  through  the  mechanical 
methods  of  these  laboratory  peda- 
gogists.  I  can  recall  in  the  course  of 
my  own  half  century  of  teaching  many 
other  promising  cults  that  their  pro- 
moters fondly  hoped  would  "revolu- 
tionize" education.  Some  of  them  con- 
tributed things  of  real  value  to  the 
cause,  but  most  of  them  now  rust  on 
the  forgotten  junk-heap  where  repose 
so  many  fads  that  failed  to  make  good. 
A  dozen  years  hence,  we  shall  probably 
find  this  measurement  fad  lying  neg- 
lected among  them,  and  as  completely 
forgotten  as  the  very  names  of  its 
sponsors  who  now  enjoy  the  spotlight. 
But  we  shall  still  remember  and  revere 
the  names  of  such  great  teachers  as 
Pestolozzi,  Froebel,  Agasiz,  Mark  Hop- 
kins, and  Francis  Parker,  who  seemed 
to  do  great  work,  even  though  they 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  before 
this  "measurement  science"  of  our  am- 
bitious young  Doctors  of  Pedagogy 
was  even  dreamed  of. 


As  to  Good  There  is  an  old  -  time 
Resolutions  homely  admonishment 
that  reads:  "If  you  can't 
be  truly  good,  be  as  good  as  you  can." 
Probably,  most  people  would  like  to  be 
"truly  good"  if  it  were  not  for  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  of  it.  Were 
it  not  for  that  upward  impulse  toward 
godhood,  men  would  probably  be  still 
swinging  from  the  branches  of  tropical 
palm  trees  and  pelting  one  another 
with  cocoanuts. 

If  nobody  tried  to  be  good  except 
those  who  can  be  wholly  good,  the 
world  would  be  a  pretty  tough  place  to 
live  in.  The  number  of  people  whose 
names  are  likely  to  appear  in  the  Calen- 
dar of  Saints  will,  for  some  time,  be 
too  small  to  appear  in  any  census 
enumeration.  As  the  lamented  Heze- 
kiah  Bedott  was  wont  to  observe, 
"We're  all  pore  critters,"  hardly  any 
of  us  so  bad  that  he  might  not  be 
worse,  and  not  one  so  good  but  he 
might  be  better. 

So  it  comes  about  that  the  traditional 
"New  Year  Resolutions"  about  which 
the  newspaper  paragraphers  have  been 
wont  to  wax  funny,  are  really  a  matter 
of  commendation  rather  than  ridicule. 
The  poor  chap  who  wakes  up  on  the 
morning  of  January  2,  with  a  burnt 
umber  taste  in  his  mouth  and  a  head 
that  threatens  explosion,  is  worthy  of 
all  praise  and  encouragement  when  he 
reaches  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  props  him- 
self up  in  bed,  calls  a  meeting  over 
which  his  conscience  presides,  and 
promises  himself  in  due  form  and  under 
seal,  never  to  do  it  again.  We  have  no 
license  to  call  such  a  penitent  a  "poor 
fish"  and  wax  cynical  over  his  effort. 
He  is  not  half  as  poor  a  fish  as  the 
smug  chap  who  goes  his  satisfied  way 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION   OF    PENMANSHIP 
SUPERVISORS 
By  F.  J.  Duffy 

Phe  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  or  supervising  the  teaching  ol 
penmanship  is  large  enough  to  form  a 
strong,  efficient  organization.  Working 
separately,  wi  can  never  promoti  tin 
cause  ol  good  handwriting  as  success 
fully  as  is  possible  through  an  as 
tion  devoted  to  thi  task  ol  seeking  out 
and  making  public  the  most  desirable 
procedure  in  penmanship  instruction. 

Tin  time  has  come  when  the  sup- 
porters oi  good  handwriting  must 
utilize     i  :  ns    to   maintain    pen 

manship  in  the  place  which  it  now  oc- 
cupies in  tiir  school  curriculum.  To 
this  end,  no  more  potent  factor  can  be 
found  than  an  organization  whi 
act  as  a  clearing  house  ior  the  best 
ideas  ol  the  leading  members  ol  oui 
iion. 

An  illuminating  example  ol  what  may 

In     iccomplished  bj    concerted  effort   is 

shown    in    the    accomplishment    oi    thi 

tion      ol      Elementary      School 

Prim  ipals.      N xisti  nl    a    Ei  w 

ago,  it  is   now  a    forceful  organization, 
issuing    a    year    book    wherein    is    con- 
tained material  must  timely  and  helpful 
hi.  ml. i  rs. 
repi  irl  ol  thi    com  enl  ion  held  in 

St,  I  .inn-  is  evide I  the  pi  issibilities 

ii  ietj    comprising  all  per- 
ii  the  field  of  penmanship 

lion.     The  benefits  to  be  secured 

will  In  deti  i  mini  d  In  the  combined 
efforts  ni  its  members,  and  are  prac- 
tically   unlimited. 

I. it   n-  dignify  our  profession  by  an 

organization   which   will   compel   notice 

by    the    soundness    ol    its    educatinn.il 

thi  .  -  ■  Mi  in  i  ni  iis  publications, 

and  tin-  zeal  which  it  manifests  to  ad- 

hi    i  .111-1  ,  n,,i   ,,nl\    hi  g 1  hand 

writing,  hut  whatever  will  contribute  to 
a   hitter   equipment    ol    youth    fur    the 
dutii  s  oi  life. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 
Where  We  Shall  Meet  in  1926 
A   ih  .  i-    been    reached    regard 

li  •     and    date    of    thi 

ntion  of  the  Nal al  Association 

manship   Supen  isors.     By   this 

earlj  announcement,  ample  opportunity 

n     ed  in  the  bettei  menl 

ii  nmanship      insti  m  tii  in      to      be 

Ii    Mill    ha  .  i  i  tided    any    of 

these  n  i  m  ha>  i    yet  to  li  arn 

how  mui  li  ih  rive  from 

with     your 

/t  llow-w  orkers. 

Imagine  your  own  enthusiasm  multi- 

iiiinlri  il    Fold, 

\  11    views   leavened    by    the    opin 


ions  of  the  must  successful  exponents 
of  handwriting  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try, and  you  can  form  some  idea  of 
what  you  will  carry  away  from  the 
various  conferences  and  addresses. 

Cleveland  is  the  city  selected,  and  the 
date,  April  28-29-30,  1926.  The  location 
is  central,  is  on  main  traffic  lines,  and 
may  be  reached  by  rail  or   boat. 

it  is  yet  t..i i  early  to  state  plans  for 
the  meeting,  which  will  be  very  care- 
fully worked  out.  Miss  Hendrickson, 
President  of  the  Association,  and  Mr. 
Harnett  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
make  the  1926  convention  a  memorable 
Hiie.  Make  your  arrangements  now  to 
be    there. 


NEWS    ITEMS 

From  C.  Ii.  Doner  comes  an  order 
for  thirty  copies  ot  the  report  of  the 
St.  Louis  convention,  the  largest  num- 
ber thus  lar  received  from  one  person 
A  lew  more  orders  of  like  proportions 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  Treasurer 
Skeeles. 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  the  ener- 
getic  Supervisor  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  re- 
cently sent  us  six  new  members.  This 
is  how  he  explains  his  method:  "Last 
week  J  had  charge  ol  a  penmanship 
round  table  at  Atlantic  City,  and  <iis- 
gested  that  there  might  he  some  who 
would  like  to  join.  This  is  the  result." 
Mr.  Goodfellow  sent  in  live  other  mem- 
berships from  teachers  in  Newark,  N. 
.[..  just  after  school  began  last  fall,  so 
this  makes  a  round  dozen,  including 
his   ,  iw  n 

Seventy-four  new  memberships  wen 
received  between  October  1  and  De- 
cemfcr  1.  1924.  The  present  member- 
ship is  278.  Among  the  new  member- 
ships are  the  names  nl'  C.  C.  Lister, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Doner,  Little- 
ton, Mass.;  S.  ('.  Bedinger,  Greeley, 
1  nl-  ;    II.   1!.    Lehman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

R.    B     M "e,   I  'nlumbiis,  < ).;  anil    G     G 

Gudmundson,   Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

A  WRITING   HABIT 

By  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Supervisor, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

"Practice  makes  perfect"  is  a  hoary 
half-truth  that  has  done  much  harm, 
as  well  as  much  good,  to  aspiring  pen- 
men. It  is  quite  true  that  practice  is 
necessary  in  learning  to  write,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  practice  alone,  mere 
repetition  practice,  tends  to  prevent 
rather  than  in  produce  improvement 
lli-it  is,  if  a  poor  writer  should  merely 
practice  an  hour  a  day  in  his  usual 
way,  he  would  soon  form  such  a  fixed 
habit  of  poor  writing  that  he  could 
-  'I  -  impt  m  i  in. hi  \  ery  slow  lv,  if  al 
all. 

i  hei e  .ii i  three  elements  that  musl 
I"   mixed  with  practice  to  produce  rapid 

improvement,  and  it  is  the  functi i 

i  he  I.  .1.  le  i   ii.  - 1 1 1 1 1 . 1  v   these  element     ti  > 

his    pupils. 

A  Definite  Aim 
The  first  elemi  nl  i-  a  definite  aim     a 

'le. in  i  plln II      nl      111.        I..I  Ills      ,jf      111. 

letters  and  word  This  was  discussed 
in  the  article  "A  Writing  Conscience" 
in  the  Ni.i  ember  number,  I  heoreti 
'•'illy,  we  w i mid  probably  all  agree  that 
the   child   must    know   w dial    he   wants    to 


make  before  he  tries  to  make  it;  but 
practically  we  often  violate  this  rule  byi 
having  children  practice  on  letters  and) 
words  before  they  know  how-  the  letters 
or  words  should  be  written. 

Every  teacher  of  writing  should 
make  a  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child, 
to  learn  how  concepts  of  form  are  got- 
ten into  the  mind. 

"Good  Form"  in  Writing 

"Good  Form"  is  here  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  professional  golfer 
uses  the  term.  In  writing,  it  refers  to 
proper  penholding,  correct  position  at 
the  desk,  an  efficient  movement.  Prac- 
tice is  worse  than  useless — it  is  ruinous 
to  good  writing,  unless  the  practice 
helps  to  form  good  habits,  rather  than 
bad   habits. 

It  is  in  forming  these  habits,  and; 
learning  "good  form"  in  writing,  that 
the  movement  exercises  are  useful. 
Being  simple,  the  "ovals"  and  "straight- 
line  exercises"  give  the  pupils  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  correct  penhold- 
ing, good  position,  and  proper  move- 
ment. But  if  these  exercises  are  made 
with  improper  penholding,  position,  or 
movement,  they  are  positively  harmful 
to  good  writing. 

The  Laws  of  Repetition  Practice 

"The  more  difficult  the  exercise,  the 
fewer  times  it  may  be  repeated  with 
value."  This  rule  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher  of  writing. 
It  seems  contrary  to  common  sense,  at 
first  thought.  Is  it  not  logical  to  ask 
the  boy  who  finds  a  given  letter  hard, 
to  practice  it  more  times  than  the  boy 
who  finds  it  easy?  No,  it  is  not  logical. 
For  the  boy  who  finds  the  letter  easy 
has  formed  good  habits  of  writing  the 
Utter,  and  a  large  number  of  repetitions 
will  confirm  his  good  habits,  and  enable 
him  slowly  to  perfect  the  execution  of 
the  letter;  but  the  boy  who  finds  the 
letter  difficult  has  habits  that  interfere 
with  his  writing  the  letter,  and  a  large 
number  of  repetitions  will  merely 
strengthen   these  wrong  habits. 

The'  principle  behind  the  "law" 
this:  Repetition  practice  brings  about 
very  slight  changes,  and  therefore  it  is 
valuable  in  perfecting  the  execution  i 
what  we  already  do  well;  but  when 
great  change  is  needed  thought,  and 
not  practice,  is  required  to  bring  about 
the  change. 

The  teacher  should  do  three  things 
for  the  poor  writer: 

First,  he  should  teach  the'  form  and 
proportions  of  the  letters,  and  the 
forms  of  words,  by  illustration  and  de- 
scription, anil  having  the  learner  make 
the  letters  and  words  carefully  and  cor- 
i  ectlj  It  is  the  mind  and  iml  the  mus- 
cle    that     is     being     trained     here,    and 

speed  ami  "movement"  are  not  so  t 

sential   as  accuracy.     The   learner  must 
think   as   well   as   write.      Only  a   very  I 
few     repetitions    of    the    letter    or    word 
will    be-   needed    to    fix   the    form    in    the 
mind. 

Second,  he  should  teach  the  learner 
how  ti>  go  abi'Ut  writing  -how  to  hold 
the  pen,  how  to  move  the  hand,  bow 
to  sit  at  the  desk.  These  things  will 
I"  ed  I,,  be  taught  over  and  over,  until 
tin  s  .in-  habitual ;  but  don't  expect  to 
i  i  iintiiiued   mi   page   31) 
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To  My  Third  Grade  Teachers 

By  JOHN  O.  PETERSON, 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


The  full  force  of  all  writing  require- 
ments applies  to  the  pupils  in  your 
grade.  All  the  rules  observed  by  the 
mature  muscular  movement  writer  go 
into  effect — and  some  others.  In  setting 
about  to  learn  muscular  movement 
writing  an  adult  would  encounter  the 
same  difficulties  and  go  through  the 
same  processes  as  must  your  pupils. 
The  reasons  which  prompt  many 
grown  persons  to  learn  this  method  of 
writing  are  the  reasons  which  validate 
your  efforts  as  a  writing  teacher.  The 
adult  who  undertakes  to  learn  this 
method  of  writing  must  inhibit  certain 
habits  and  establish  new  ones.  So  must 
your  pupils. 

I  know  a  man  who  says  that  we 
should  so  train  our  pupils  during  their 
first  years  in  school  that  they  never 
will  acquire  pen  gripping  or  finger 
movement  habits.  That  man  never 
taught  primary  children  a  day  of  his 
life.  He  has  no  children  of  his  own 
But  it  sounds  pretty  well  and  it  is 
good  business  for  him  to  talk  that  way. 
However  much  such  an  ideal  condition 
may  be  desired,  most  primary  teachers 
know    that    it    does    not    exist.      As    a 


matter  of  fact,  most  pupils  have  these 
habits  pretty  well  fixed  long  before 
they  enter  school,  and  they  keep  on 
with  them  outside  of  school  for  a  long 
time  after.  Only  a  very  few  teachers 
make  use  of  these  conditions  as  an 
excuse  for  poor  positions  and  cramped 
movement  in  their  school  rooms.  Most 
teachers,  knowing  that  these  conditions 
exist,  do  all  they  can  to  nullify  such 
outside  influences  while  the  children 
are  in  school.  Did  not  the  fir.^t  ami 
second  grade  teachers  do  this,  your 
task  in  the  third  grade  would  lie  far 
greater. 

Your  pupils  come  to  you  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  training.  This  training 
is  limited  in  extent.  It  is  more  closely 
limited  than  you  desire,  perhaps.  But 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  the  second 
rade  teacher  did  the  best  she  could 
in  the  few  minutes  daily  at  her  disposal. 
You  survey  the  situation,  face  condi- 
tions and  proceed.  You  have  these 
things  in  your  favor:  1.  Third  grade 
children  like  to  express  thoughts  in 
writing.  2.  They  are  eager  to  write 
with  pen  and  ink.  3.  They  know  the 
letter   forms.      You    may    expect    other 


favorable  factors,  but  of  those  things 
mentioned  you  are   quite   certain. 

The  factor  that  does  most  to  elimi- 
nate faulty  writing  habits  and  establish 
correct  ones  is  correct  writing  position. 
Very  well,  you  begin  with  position. 
Now  right  here  is  where  you  determine 
Mnu  success  as  a  third  grade  writing 
teacher.  If,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
every  pupil,  of  1 1 i ^  own  accord,  can  as- 
sume and  maintain  a  correct  writing 
position  for  ten  minutes — and  if  he  is 
keen  to  do  it — then  you  have  gone  two- 
thirds  "t  the  way  toward  success.  What 
your  pupils  write  or  how  it  looks,  is, 
so  far  as  future  improvement  is  con- 
cerned, of  much  less  importance  than 
that  this  interest  and  ability  in  position 
become  a  fixed  habit.  Every  exper- 
ienced penman  knows  that  this  habit 
will  eventually  lead  to  the  muscular 
control  that  makes  uniform  letter  for- 
mation almost  certain.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  really  good  penman  write  with 
his  hand  in  a  poor  position?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  really  poor  penman  who 
writes  with  his  hand  in  a  good  position? 
The  trouble  with  all  this  position 
propoganda  is  that  the  results  do  not 
show  in  the  letter  forms  at  once.  Take 
my  word  for  it  if  necessary  that  good 
positions  are  results  in  the  third  grade. 

It  has  taken  me  nearly  an  hour  to 
wiit'  each  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
If,  tomorrow,  you  do  not  turn  to  the 
first  five  pages  of  your  text  and,  with 
your  class,  check  up  every  step  there 
outlined,  then  I  shall  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed. 


Top  picture  is  Zaner  Method  Certificate  Winners  in  the  Lockwood  School,  Oakland,  California.  Top  row, 
reading  left  to  right:  Miss  Myrtle  I.  Palmer,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship.  Oakland,  California;  Miss  Calla 
Monlux,  Teacher  of  Handwriting,  Lockwood  School.  Extreme  right,  Mr.  H.  O.  Welte,  Principal  Lock- 
wood  School.  Lower  picture  is  a  Penmanship  Class,  Lockwood  School,  showing  Miss  Calla  Monlux  and  her 
class  in  correct  writing  position. 
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AN  INNOCENT  CRIMINAL 
(Continued  irom  page  15) 
to  find  that  among  their  number  was 
Starr  King,  a  cousin  of  King,  the  fam- 
ous Cornell  pitcher,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  big  college  players.  This  young 
King  lived  in  the  same  town  with  his 
famous  cousin,  had  played  with  him  on 
the  town  team,  and  although  four  years 
younger,  he  had  all  the  speed  of  his 
famous  cousin,  knew  most  of  his  tricks, 
but  lacked  the  control  of  the  college 
pitcher. 

Wilson  at  once  took  King  in  hand  to 
train  him  in  control.  You  know,  in 
baseball,  it  is  worse  to  give  too  many 
bases  on  balls  than  it  is  to  let  the 
opposing  team  paste  the  leather,  which 
thi  re  are  eight  men  to  look  after  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  batter.  Wilson 
succeeded  quite  well  in  teaching  King 
control,  and  King  knew  the  tricks  of 
his  famous  cousin.  But  there  was  a  fly 
in  the  ointment,  for  when  the  young 
fellow  let  himself  out  and  sent  the  ball 
in  like  a  streak  of  greased  lightning, 
nobody  could  hold  it,  and  when  he 
didn't  he  was  not  very  dangerous  to 
opposing   batsmen. 

In  vain  the  regular  men  of  the  team, 
who  had  played  in  the  position  of 
catcher — and  there  were  three  or  four 
of  them — stood  up  against  young  King. 
They  were  unable  to  handle  his  swift 
delivery,  and  so  Wilson  called  in  an  old 
semi-professional  player  by  the  name  of 
Bailey;  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hire  Bailey  to  take  part 
iii  games  in  which  King  was  the 
pitcher.  They  had  two  other  pitchers 
much  less  effective,  but  the  catchers 
could  handle  their  delivery  fairly  well. 

Bailey  did  better  than  the  boy  catch- 
t  rs,  but  when  King  unloosed  his  good 
iin,  Bailey  couldn't  handle  him. 
And  the  first  match  game  they  played 
with  the  "Holy  Apostles,"  the  name  of 
one  of  the  strong  Catholic  teams  of  the 
city,  they  were  ignominiously  defeated, 
because  of  the  inability  of  any  of  their 
rs,  including  Bailey,  to  hold 
King.  It  looked  as  if  the  famous 
pitcher  was  going  to  prove  a  liability 
instead  of  an  assi  t 

A  Rough  Diamond 

Our  Pete  had  not  been  chosen  for 
the  first  nine,  but  he  played  with  the 
substitutes,  where  he  occupied  some- 
times center  field,  and  occasionally 
second  base.  One  day.  when  the  first 
nine  was  practicing  with  the  second, 
the  catcher  of  the  second  nine  broke 
his  finger  and  Pete  volunteered  to  go 
in  and  take  his  place.  "Did  you  ever 
play  catch?"  said  Wilson.  "Yes,  I 
sometime  play  catch,"  said  Pete  as  he 
clapped  on  his  mask,  and  without  the 
"liver-pad"  went  behind  the  bat  to  re- 
ceive the  erratic  delivery  of  one  of  the 
second  string  pitchers.  And  Wilson 
noticed,  to  his  surprise,  that  those 
hands  like  milk  pans,  reached  up  and 
down,  and  in  and  out,  from  the  dust 
of  a  too-low  ball  to  the  over-head  of  a 
wild,  high  ball,  and  far  out  to  left  or 
right  for  wide  ones,  and  that  never  a 
ball  got  by.  "I  wonder."  said  Wilson 
to  the  principal  of  the  school  who  was 
watching  the  practice,  "I  wonder  if  that 
long-armed    backwoodsman    could    do 


that  kind  of  catching  with  King?"  "Try 
him  out,''  said  the  principal,  "It  won't 
do  any  harm.''  And  the  next  time  the 
team  met  for  practice,  Wilson  said  to 
Pete.  "Do  you  think  you  could  hold 
Mr.  King's  swift  ones?"  "Why,  yes," 
said  Pete.  "1  have  hold  as  switt  mans 
as  this  Mr.  King,  and  much  wilder.  I 
care  not  so  much  for  the  swift  as  I  care 
for  the  wild.  It  is  the  wild  balls  that 
get  by  the  catcher.  I  care  not  much 
Jiow  fast  they  come,  if  I  have  not  to  go 
all  about  the  grounds  to  get  them." 
"Well,"  said  Wilson,  "we  are  going  to 
try  you  out  today  with  King.  He  is  a 
little  hit  wild,  but  if  you  put  your  hands 
where  you  want  the  ball,  he  will  come 
pretty  near  getting  it  there;  and  if  he 
can  use  his  speed,  there  are  not  many 
of  these  country  rubes,  who  try  to 
knock  the  cover  off  the  ball,  and  the 
ball  off  the  earth,  that  will  make  many 
hits  off  him."  "All  right,"  said  Pete. 
"You  kt  him  go.  I  show  him  where  he 
should  send  the  ball.  If  he  send  it 
there  or  pretty  near  there,  I  tink  I  will 
hold  him." 

And  to  the  amazement  of  everybody, 
id.  King  began  mildly,  but  when 
he  found  the  young  Frenchman  holding 
found  the  young  Frenchman  holding 
him  with  the  utmost  ease,  he  began  to 
reli  ase  the  spring  in  his  long  whip, 
and  they  came  whizzing  over  plate 
so  fast,  the  batsman  simply  struck 
at  a  white  streak  and  seldom  hit  it. 
And  the  stocky,  long-armed,  awkward 
looking  fellow  behind  the  bat  never 
turned  a  hair,  but  gathered  them  in, 
high  and  low,  right  and  left,  balls  and 
strikes,  they  were  all  one  to  him;  and 
.when  the  man  on  first  undertook  to 
steal  second,  it  seemed  as  if  he  simply 
reached  his  long  right  arm  down  al- 
most to  the  second  baseman,  and  the 
runner  died  a  long  way  from  home. 

"By  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses!  I  believe  we've  found  a  five- 
carat  diamond!"  said  Wilson  to  the 
principal,  whose  eyes  were  hanging  out 
on  his  cheeks  after  the  exhibition  of 
catching.  "He  don't  seem  the  least 
bit  excited  over  the  matter,  just  'eats 
'em  alive,'  high  or  low,  in  or  out,  swift 
or  slow,  all  in  the  day's  work."  "By 
Judas,  it  looks  that  way!"  said  the  prin- 
cipal, who  was  a  teacher  in  a  Methodist 
Sunday  School  and  who  seldom  used  a 
stronger  word  than  "I  snum!"  "If  he 
can  keep  that  up,"  said  Wilson,  "we 
will  make  these  country  teams  around 
here  fan  the  wind  when  we  go  against 
them.  Anyway,  we  will  try  him  out 
next  Saturday  with  the  Northville 
team.  They've  got  a  lot  of  sluggers 
and  they  will  run  in  a  battery  from 
Buffalo.  So,  the  next  Saturday  when 
the  team  took  the  train  for  Northville, 
Pete  went  along  to  handle  the  delivery 
of  Starr  King,  the  pitcher;  and  Pete 
made  no  more  hones  about  it  than  he 
had  in  the  practice  games  at  home. 
More  than  that,  Wilson  had  drilled 
Pete  in  the  art  of  telling  the  pitcher 
just  what  kind  of  a  ball  to  send  in  and 
Wilson,  himself,  from  the  bench  sig- 
naled Pete  what  to  call  for,  a  high,  or 
a  low,  an  inshot  or  an  out-curve,  and 
Pete  showed  that  he  already  knew  the 
game   much    better   than    most   of   the 


boys  of  the  team,  for  some  of  those 
bush  leagues  away  up  in  the  wilderness 
contain  some  mighty  good  players.  At 
any  rate,  the  Northville  team,  rein- 
forced by  the  battery  from  a  neighbor- 
ing college  found  it  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  do  anything  with  the  swift 
delivery   of  young   King. 

The  boys  came  home  in  triumph  and 
school  opened  next  morning  to  the 
vociferous  chant  of:  "What's  the  matter 
with  Pete?     He's  all  right!" 

In  a  Blaze  of  Glory 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  blaze 
of  glory  for  young  Pete.  For  following 
the  triumph  over  Northville,  the  boys 
played  successfully  the  very  strong 
city  teams  of  the  Catholic  league  and 
the  University,  and  in  every  case  the 
superb  battery  work  won  a  decided 
triumph.  And  Pete  was  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  big.  school.  His  very 
eccentricities  of  dress  and  awkwardness 
of  bearing  and  lack  of  polish  made 
him  even  more  popular.  The  girls 
made  much  of  him,  greatly  to  his  em- 
barrassment, for  Pete  had  a  girl  up  in 
the  backwoods  and  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  he  went  home  every 
week  or  two,  and  brought  back  a  cargo 
of  eggs  and  country  produce.  It  didn't 
cost  him  anything  to  go  home,  for  his 
cousin  was  an  engineer  on  one  of  the 
freight  train>,  and  Pete  rode  up  in  the 
cab  with  his  cousin  while  the  brakeman 
looked  after  his  eggs  and  country  stuff 
in  the  caboose  when  he  came  back;  and 
sometimes  Pete  rode  in  the  caboose  too. 
I  don't  propose  to  tell  the  story  of 
all  the  triumphs  of  the  baseball  team 
that  spring,  but  there  was  hardly  a  de- 
feat, for  the  young  Frenchman  could 
handle  with  the  utmost  ease  the  fastest 
pitching  served  up  to  him;  and  the 
battery  of  King  and  Juneau  became 
famous;  so  much  so,  that  the  scouts  of 
several  professional  teams  looked  them 
over.  Pete  developed  into  a  very  fair 
batsman,  and  for  a  short  legged  fellow 
he  was  surprisingly  active  on  the  base 
lines,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  pry 
up  his  heels  with  a  crow-bar  after  he 
got  to  first  base.  He  would  steal  sec- 
ond if  they  didn't  watch  him. 
A  Bolt  From  the  Blue 
He  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, when  out  of  a  clear  sky  there 
came  a  bolt  of  lightning  that  bid  fair 
to  send  Pete  into  the  discard,  and 
which  shook  the  school  from  cellar  to 
attic.  It  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning, 
following  a  notable  triumph  of  the 
baseball  team  over  the  powerful  Maple 
Leaf  Indians,  and  the  return  of  Pete 
from  a  home  visit,  that  a  hard-faced 
,man  with  eyes  like  chilled  steel,  and  a 
woman  with  a  hatchet  face  and  eyes 
like  skimmed  milk,  came  into  the  school 
office  and  the  man  asked  to  see  Pierre 
Juneau.  And  when  Pete  was  called  in, 
the  hard-faced  man  slipped  a  pair  of 
steel  bracelets  on  his  wrists,  and  said, 
"I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States."  Pete's  brown  sun-burned  face 
turned  to  the  color  of  wood  ashes,  as 
he  felt  the  steel  grip  his  sturdy  wrists. 
He  stammered  affrightedly,  "I  know 
not  what  you   mean!     Why  is   it   that 

i  Continued  on  page  21) 
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COLLEGE  HUMOR,  JOKES,  ETC. 

By  O.  A.  Hoffmann 

Hoffmann's  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  Business 

College 

Prosecuting  Attorney  (to  opponent): 
"You  arc  the  biggest  boob  in  the  city." 
Judge  i  rapping  for  order  l  :     "Gentle- 
mi  n.    i  i       :.  irget   that   1   am   here." 

— Lehigh    Burr. 
— o — 
Mrs.   Sambo:     "Sambo,  wake  up." 
Sambo!    "I  can't." 
Mr>.   Sambo:     "Why  can't  you?" 
Sairibo:     "I  ain't  asleep." 

— Centre    Colonel. 

Coed:  "I've  read  that  men  grow  bald 
because  of  the  intense  activity  of  their 
brains." 

He:  "Exactly.  And  women  have  no 
whiskers  because  of  the  intense  activity 
of  their  chins." 

— Flamingo. 
— o — 
Actress:     "How  soon  could  you  get 
me  a  divorce?" 

Lawyer:  "Have  you  announced  your 
engagement?" 

— Judge. 
— o — 

Temperance  Lecturer:  "If  I  lead  a 
donkey  up  to  a  pail  of  water  and  a  pail 
of  beer,  which  will  he  choose  to  drink?" 
Soak:  "The  water." 
Temperance  Lecturer:  "And  why?" 
Soak:     "Because  he  is  an  ass." 

— Chaparral. 
— o — 

Ardent  Suitor:  "Sir,  I  want  your 
daughter  for  my  wife." 

Irate  Father:  "Young  man,  go  home 
and  tell  your  wife  she  can't  have  my 
daughter." 

— o — 

Mary  had  a  little  lamp, 
She  filled  it  with  benzine; 

She   went   to   light   her   little   lamp 
And   she   hasn't  since   benzine. 


We  heard  of  a  real  persistent  youth 
the  other  day.  A  large  mercantile  busi- 
ness wanted  a  new  office  man. 

A  young  man  applied,  but  was  told 
a  married  man  was  desired.  A  few 
hours  later  he  returned.  "Didn't  I  make 
it  clear  to  you  that  we  desired  to  em- 
ploy a  married  man?"  he  was  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  applicant,  "I  was 
married  an   hour  ago." 

— Lafayette  Lvre. 


He:  "Xed's  playing  in  the  backfield. 
Playing  full.  I  think." 

She:  "For  goodness  sake,  can't  he 
even  stop  drinking  while  he  plavs  foot- 
ball?" 

— o — 

She:  "All  is  over  between  us  and  I 
am  going  to  give  you  back  your  ring. 
There  is  another  man." 

He:  "Tell  me  his  name  and  address." 
She:     "You  are  going  to   kill   him?" 
He:     "By  no  means!     I  want  to  sell 
him  the  ring!" 

— Le   Petit   Parisien. 


GEMS    OF    THOUGHT 

X.i  one  has  success  until  he  has  the 
abounding  life.  This  is  made  up  of  the 
many-fold  activity  of  energy,  enthus- 
iasm an  1  gladness.  It  is  to  spring  to 
meet  the  day  with  a  thrill  at  being 
alive.  It  is  to  go  forth  to  meet  the 
morning  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  It  is  to 
ii. ill  i  the  oneness  of  humanity  in  true- 
spiritual  sympathy. — Lillian  Whiting. 
— o — 

If  you  succeed  in  life,  you  must  do  it 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  others  to  pull 
you  down.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
idea  that  people  are  willing  to  help 
those  who  help  themselves.  People  are 
willing  to  help  a  man  who  can't  help 
himself,  but  as  soon  as  a  man  is  able 
to  help  himself,  and  does  it,  they  join 
in  making  his  life  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible. — E.  W.  Howe. 
— o — 

Education  does  not  mean  teaching 
people  what  they  do  not  know.  It 
means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they 
do  not  behave.  It  is  not  teaching  the 
youth  the  shapes  of  letters  and  the 
tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving 
them  to  turn  their  arithmetic  to  rog- 
uery, and  their  literature  to  lust.  It 
means,  on  the  contrary,  training  them 
into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly 
continence  of  their  bodies  and  souls. 
It  is  a  painful,  continual  and  difficult 
work  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by  watch- 
ing, by  warning,  by  precent,  and  by 
praise,  but  above  all — by  example. — 
John   Ruskin. 

— o — 

Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of 
me  by  those  who  knew  me  best,  that  I 
always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted 
a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
— o — 

That  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us — that  we 
should  respect  the  rights  of  others  as 
scrupulously  as  we  would  have  our 
rights  respected — is  not  a  mere  counsel 
of  perfection  to  individuals — but  it  is 
the  law  to  which  we  must  conform 
social  institutions  and  national  policy, 
if  we  would  secure  the  blessings  and 
abundance  of  peace.- — -Henry  George. 

A  great  deal  of  the  joy  of  life  con- 
sists in  doing  perfectly,  or  at  least  to 
the  best  of  one's  ability,  everything 
which  he  attempts  to  do.  There  is  a 
sense  of  satisfaction,  a  pride  in  survey- 
ing such  a  work  —  a  work  which  is 
rounded,  full,  exact,  complete  in  all  its 
parts — which  the  superficial  man,  who 
leaves  his  work  in  a  slovenly,  slipshod, 
half-finished  condition,  can  never  know. 
It  is  this  conscientious  completeness 
which  turns  work  into  art.  The  small- 
est thing,  well  done,  becomes  artistic. — 
William  Mathews. 


AN    INNOCENT    CRIMINAL 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
you  do  this?     I  have  nothing  done  that 
I     should    be    arrest!"      "Well,    you'll 
have   a   chance   to   explain   that    to   the 
United   States  court  judge,  and  to   the 


prim  ipal  ol  the  school,"  he  said.   "I  am 
an  officer  of  the   United  States   Secret 

.  hi  the  narcotic  squad,  and  this 
young  fellow  of  yours  has  been  bring- 
ing down  from  the  Canada  lines, 
packed  in  his  eggshells,  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  morphine,  cocaine  and 
heroin."  And  in  spite  of  Pete's  pro- 
testations  of  shocked  innocence,  it  was 
all  as  true  as  gospel.  And  still  Pete 
was  a  perfectly  innocent  criminal. 
An  Innocent  Criminal 

It  was  the  ducks'  eggs  that  came  to 
the  peaceful  old  dealer  in  second-hand 
books  down  on  State  Street  that  did 
the  business.  The  Scotch  storekeeper 
in  Pete's  little  hamlet  was  one  of  the 
United  States  receiving  ends  of  a  pow- 
erful band  of  narcotic  smugglers.  They 
brought  the  drugs  over  from  Holland, 
and  distributed  them  from  Canada. 
The  big  ducks'  eggs,  with  the  contents 
blown  out,  were  filled  with  closely- 
packed  morphine,  cocaine  and  heroin, 
and  Pete  was  made  the  innocent 
week,  or  so,  was  made  the  innocent 
bearer  of  a  large  and  valuable  consign- 
ment of  these  devilish  drugs  to  the 
book  seller  in  the  city,  who  handed 
them  out  to  drug  peddlers,  who  sold 
them  at  many  times  their  cost  to  men 
and  women  who  had  fallen  victims  to 
one  of  the  worst  curses  with  which 
humanity  is  afflicted. 

The  two  detectives  of  the  narcotic 
squad  had  discovered  that  these  drugs 
were  offered  frely  for  sale  in  the  city 
where  the  big  school  was  located.  They 
had  followed  the  trail,  the  woman  pos- 
ing as  an  "habitue,"  and  the  day  be- 
fore, when  Pete  brought  down  his 
consignment  of  eggs  they  raided  the 
second-hand  book  shop;  and  in  the 
basket  containing  four  dozen  good- 
sized  ducks'  eggs,  they  found  evidence 
enough  to  send  the  book-seller  to  the 
penitentiary.  It  looked  as  if  Pete  would 
go  too,  but  when  they  followed  up  the 
matter,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  sensible  judge  that  the  boy  was 
entirely  innocent,  and  had  simply  been 
sensible  judge  that  the  boy  was  en- 
tirely innocent,  and  had  simply  been 
made  the  victim  of  designing  parties 
who  knew  he  would  not  be  suspected. 
The  district  attorney  suggested  that 
Pete  ought  to  have  known  there  was 
something  wrong  about  those  eggs, 
they  were  so  light;  but  when  the  basket 
which  always  awaited  him  full  of  eggs 
was  examined,  it  was  found  to  have 
been  heavily  weighted  with  lead.  So 
there  was  no  discrepancy  in  weight. 

Pete  was  pretty  badly  scared  and  he 
didn't  bring  in  any  more  eggs  that 
season.  Neither  duck  nor  hens'  eggs 
appealed  to  him  after  he  once  felt  those 
cold  steel  bracelets  on  his  wrists.  But 
he  finished  out  the  season  with  the 
baseball  team  and  in  August  went  to 
one  of  the  State  league  teams  at  a  sal- 
ary of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  which  was  pretty  good  money 
for  a  backwoodsman,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  one  of  the  best  backstops 
of  the  State  League;  and  made  money 
enough  to  marry  that  girl,  bring  her 
down  to  the  city  and  start  in  a  country 
Iirniliiee  business  in  which  he  has  today 
a  very  good  rating  in  Bradstreets. 
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Show  Card  Lettering  Made  as  Easy 
as  Writing 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER.  M.  A..  LL.  B. 

Head  of  Art  Department,  Seward  Park  High  School, 

New  York  City 


Second  of  a  series  of  lessons  in  writing  effec- 
-  s  helping  cards  tor  window  and  counters. 
•Simple  rules  that  make  work  easy  as  ordinary 
writing.  Requires  no  special  talent.  Any  one 
who  is  willing  to  apply  himself  can  learn  tech- 
nique in  short  tune.  Secure  the  December 
Business     Educator     which     contains     the     first 

: — „ 

The  windows  of  a  shop  are  the  most 
valuable  silent  salesmen.  You  can't 
stand  in  front  of  a  shop  and  "bark"  the 
goods,  but  you  can  make  the  windows 
so  attractive  that  they  will  do  it  for 
you. 

To  do  this  you  need  strong  selling 
cards. 

Show  cards  set  the  buying  corpus*  les 
in  motion — give  life  and  action  to  even 
the  dullest  window.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  making  show  cards  many  years. 
These  lessons  will  give  you  pointers  on 
how  to  make  them  with  more  dash  and 
perhaps  more  attractively.  In  the  ratio 
tn  which  show  cards  have  punch  they 
influence  sales. 

If  you  have  never  tried  to  make  a 
show' card,  follow  the  instructions  an  1 
show  card  lettering  "ill  be  made  as 
IS  writing  for  you.  You  need  no 
-I,,  ,  ial  talent  for  draw  ing.  All  you 
need  is  resolution  to  apply  yourself. 
And  that  dues  not  mean  "burning  mid- 
night oil". 

With  the  proper  tools  you  will  be 
amazed  at  what  you  can  do  after  half 
an  hour  of  practice  if  you  follow  these 
lessons. 

In  the  last  lesson  you  were  taught  the 
forms  of  two  alphabets — Gothic  Capi- 
tals and  Gothic  Lower  Case  or  small 
letters,  If  you  did  as  you  were  ad- 
vised, you  practiced  these  letters  until 
i  now  produce  perfect  forms  bj 
tin  method  of  dividing  each  into  its 
parts,  or  stn  il  i  • 

But  being  able  to  make  perfect  letter 
forms  does  not  enable  you  to  make 
good  signs  as  you  may  have  already 
discovered  for  yoursell  No  doubt  you 
have  found  that  the  spacing  of  the  li  I 
ters  SO  that  they  looked  right  was 
harder  than  the  making  of  the  letters 
themselves,    and     that     even    when    you 

had  tried  your  utmost,  frequently  your 
results  were  bad.  This  should  by  no 
means  discourage  you,  for  the  problem 
of  spacing  is  the  most  difficult  one  that 
the   letterer   has   to   deal    with. 

If  each  letter  were  a  block  of  the 
same  shape  and  equal  size,  the  problem 
would  be  a  simple  one,        laj    ofl   an 

equal  block  for  each  letter,  allowing 
equal  spaci  5  between  them.  Note  that 
in  the  word  MINNEAPOLIS  illus- 
trated, each  letter  was  carefully  meas- 
ured with  a  ruler  34-inch  wide  and  each 
of  the  spaces  J4-inch.  It  takes  no  ex- 
pert eye  to  see  that  the  result  is  wrong 
in   spacing. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  in  spite  of  care- 
ful   measurements    a    word    can    be    so 


badly  spaced?  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  each  letter  is  not  a  solid  block 
of  the  same  shape,  and  that  because 
each  varies  in  shape,  the  spaces  which 
are  created  between  them,  when  we 
combine  them  into  words,  also  vary 
greatly. 

The  problem  then  comes  down  to  a 
study  of  the  shapes,  of  the  letters,  to 
see  if  they  can  be  grouped  according 
to  shapes  and  outlines,  and  the  spaces 
that   they   create   in   combination. 

Capital  letters  may  be  divided  rough- 
ly into  these  groups: 

1.  Those  beginning  and  ending  in 
vertical    lines:    H-I-M-N-U. 

2.  The  circular  letters:  O-Q-C-G-S. 

3.  Those  with  one  vertical  and  one 
round   side:  B-D-P-R. 

4.  Those  having  oblique  sides:  A- 
V-W. 

5.  Those  having  one  open  side:  L- 
E-F-P-J.K. 

6.  Those  having  open  spaces  on 
each    side:   T-X-Y. 

Having  thus  grouped  the  letters,  we 
readily  see  that  the  measured  space  be- 
tween   two    letters    like'    HE    would    not 

look  equal  to  the  space  between  LE. 
Where  in  HE  the  area  of  the  space  is 
definitely  outlined  that  between  LE 
seems  larger  because  it  is  less  definitely 
outlined,  the  eye  being  permitted  to 
wander  beyond  the  end  of  the  L  inside 
of  the   letter. 

We  haven't    space   to  analyze   every 

possible    combination.       We    call    atten- 


tion, however,  to  the  word  MINNEA- 
POLIS again.  Study  the  word  as  it 
has  first  been  laid  out,  and  discover 
why  the  spaces  between  EA  is  greater 
than  between  NE  and  why  the  spaces 
between  MI,  IN,  and  NN  seem  smaller 
than   those   between   PO   and   LI. 

The  rule  for  spacing  is:  EQUALIZE 
THE  AREAS  OF  THE  SPACES 
BETWEEN   THE   LETTERS.     RE- 


lA'OS 

Tt)t     yo/-/oi/3     •rf-rvfas    t*sec/  <s>  fte  // Hers 


AOSb 


*3P 


MEMBER  THAT  THIS  DOES  N<  >T 
MEAN  THE  DISTANCES  BE- 
TWEEN  THE  ENDS  OF  THE 
LETTERS. 

The  following  general  rules  will  be 
found  helpful: 

1.  Do  not  measure  your  spaces  and 
letters  with  a  ruler. 

2.  Sketch  your  letters  freely  and 
lightly  in  pencil  so  that  they  may  be 
easily    shifted. 

3.  The  letters  in  a  word  are  to  pre- 
sent a  continuous  pattern  without  any 
breaks  or  "holes".  Whenever  a  "hole" 
or  big  space  appears  in  your  word  it 
needs    correction. 

4.  Respacing  of  one  letter  may  mean     ] 
the    respacing  of   one    or   more    in    the 
W'ord,   and    frequently    the   entire    word. 

5.  When  two  letters,  both  having 
vertical  sides,  come  together,  they 
should  be  spaced  a  little  farther  apart 
than  when  a  round  letter  follows  a 
vertical.  In  other  words,  the  actual 
distance  between  HI  should  be  greater 
than   that   between   HO. 

o.  When  a  letter  follows  an  open 
letter  such  as  F,  T,  L,  it  should  be 
brought  close  to  the  open  letter;  in  fact, 
the  extending  horizontal  element  of 
F,  T,  L,  may  be  slightly  shortened  to 
bring  the  bodies  closer,  and  thus  lessen 
the  space  between  them.  In  a  combi- 
nation like  LT  the  T  may  actually 
overlap   the  L. 

7.     Similarly,    Utters    on    either   side 


MINNMGUI 


Fig  2.  The  upper  line  shows  the  letters  and  distances  measured  equally  with  a  ruler  See  how 
badly  spaced  the  word  looks.  The  lower  line  shows  the  word  with  the  AREAS  between  the  letters 
equalized  done  without  the  use  of  the  ruler.  Though  some  of  the  letters  are  closer  than  others, 
they  LOOK   evenly  spaced. 


^     y/di  -yJuj/suj^  c~<///ia/</ 


Si 


of  A,  V  and  W  should  be  brought  close 
to  them. 

Letters  following  and  preceding  the 
circular  group  should  be  brought  close 
to  them. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  respace  a  word 
that  does  not  look  correct.  Always 
sketch  lightly.  In  making  changes,  do 
not  rub  out  the  incorrect  spacing,  but 
sketch  on  top  of  your  mistakes.  Tin- 
correct  letter  should  be  heavily  sketch- 
ed. Let  the  cleaning  up  be  done  after 
the  inking  is  finished.  Use  only  a  soft 
(Sure  gum  eraser,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  surface  of  the  paper. 

As  the  small  letters  are  nearly  all 
based  upon  the  circle  or  oval,  the 
shapes  of  the  spaces  they  create  be- 
tween them  do  not  vary  widely.  There- 
fore spacing  of  small  letters  is  a  much 
more  simple  problem  and  makes  letter- 
ing in  lower  case  easier,  once  the  forms 
„arc    mastered. 

Finally,  when  the  letters  are  spaced 
a.-  carefully  as  seems  possible,  apply 
the  following  test:  Using  the  word 
MINNEAPOLIS  as  our  model,  look 
at  the  first  three  letters  MIN.  Make 
sure  that  the  I  looks  exactly  in  the 
center  between  M  and  N;  in  other 
words,  that  it  does  not  look  like  MI  N 
any  more  than  M  IN.  When  you  are 
satisfied  that  these  are  correct,  take  the 
second  group  of  three  NNE  and  test 
the  middle  N  in  the  same  way  that  I 
was  tested.  Follow  this  by  testing 
NEA,   EAP,   APO,   POL,   OLI,   LIS. 

Constant  watching  of  letters  in  this 
way  will  create  the  habit  of  correct 
spacing,  making  it  second  nature. 

Enough  space  should  be  left  between 
words,  about  the  width  of  a  letter 
usually,  so  that  each  word  stands  as  a 
unit  with   white  space  around   it. 

For  practice,  letter  a  paragraph  or 
make  signs  and  tickets  like  the  illustra- 
tion. Refer  constantly  to  the  previous 
•  for  the  letter  forms  and  meth- 
ods of  breaking  them  up  into  strokes, 
so  that  you  get  the  correct  habits  and 
that  the  lettering  is  done  with  the 
speed  which  the  single  stroke  method 
is  intended  to  give  you. 

Write  for  the  December  Educator  if 
you  have  missed  the  previous  lesson  on 
the  alphabets. 


Merchandise 
delivered 


{CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT 


Fig.  3.  Make  simple  signs  like  these,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  matter  of  spacing  of 
the  letters. 


SPECIMENS    OF    AMERICAN 
PENMANSHIP 

By  Albert  S.  Osborn 

About  1850  there  began  to  be  devel- 
oped in  America  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
jecl  "i  penmanship  unlike  anything  that 
has  ever  occurred  an\  where  e.se  on  the 
globe.  This  resulted  from  two  main 
causes.  The  first  of  these  was  the  be- 
ginning in  America  of  commercial  edu- 
cation and  the  establishing  of  Business 
Colleges  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
land,  and  the  second  cause  was  the 
devising  and  publishing  of  the  Spencer- 
ian  and  Payson  and  Dunton  and  Scrib- 
ner  systems  of  penmanship.  Penman- 
ship was  highly  featured  in  these  new 
schools,  and  every  one  of  them  had  a 
penman  more  or  less  noted,  and  "plain 
and  ornamental"  penmanship  was  a 
great  advertising  card.  Then  there  be- 
gan the  fierce  competition  between  the 
systems  of  penmanship,  each  of  which 
had  its  "penmen  of  national  reputa- 
tion". It  was  the  day  of  the  "bounding 
stag"  and  the  flourished  bird  and  big 
capital  letters  and  wildly  flourished 
outlines.  Hundreds  of  young  men  be- 
came ambitious  to  be  great  penmen, 
and  ability  in  this  field  commanded  a 
high  price  for  those  days.  All  com- 
mercial schools  sent  all  advertising 
matter  out  in  envelopes  ornately  ad- 
dn  ssi  1  by  penmen,  and  many  prospec- 
tive students  went  thousands  of  miles 
in  order  to  get  instruction  from  some 
famous  writer  or  flourisher. 

Gradually  this  flourished  and  ornate 
handwriting  began  to  assume  a  more 
practical  form,  and  the  bounding  stags, 
eagles,  and  flourished  birds  no  longer 
decorated  the  entrance  halls  of  what 
were  supposed  to  be  practical  schools, 
but  the  fierce  competition  and  the  in- 
terest and  finally  the  practical  value  of 
this  high  skill,  developed  a  group  of 
penmen  undoubtedly  superior  to  any 
similar  group  in  the  world's  history. 
In  connection  with  this  teaching  of  the 
subject  the  manner  of  writing,  as  well 
as  the  form  and  style  of  writing,  was 
considered,  and  there  was  developed  a 
free  arm  movement  in  writing  that  is 
still  taught.  This  new  manner  of  writ- 
ing, very  different  from  that  employed 
by  the  earlier  penmen  of  Europe,  led 
to  a  skill  in  the  execution  of  ordinary 
handwriting  never  before  equalled. 
There  were  naturally  certain  outstand- 
ing figures  in  this  penmanship  field, 
certain  men  who  by  nature  and  temper- 
ament were  qualified  for  this  develop- 
ment and  had  the  patience  and  industry 
necessary  to  carry  it  to  the  high  point 
reached. 

The  conditions  which  developed  this, 
interest  in  the  subject  have,  in  great 
measure,  now  changed,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  master  penmen  of  this 
period  are  with  us  no  more;  our  genial 
friend  Dennis  being  the  iast  to  go. 
Comparatively  few  general  collectors 
and  librarians  and  artists  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  developed 
here  in  America  this  extraordinary  and 
unequaled  skill  in  handwriting.  Speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  these  various  ex- 
perts with  the  pen  are  now  distributed 
in    scrap    books    and    in    collections    of 


individual      admirers      throughout      the 
country. 

Tin  introduction  [i  ads  up  to  thi  sug- 
gestion that  the  best  of  these  original 
specimens  ought  to  be  collei  ted  and 
bound  and  put  on  file  in  the  great  li- 
braries of  America.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  that  those  who  possess  these 
specimens  do  not  wish  to  part  with 
them,  and  then  when  their  days  are 
ended  these  gems  often  got  into  the 
hands  of  indifferent  holders  and  may 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  world.  It  would 
be  possible  at  this  time  to  make  photo- 
graphs by  the  present,  perfected  meth- 
ods of  photography  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  of  the  best  specimens  of  this 
wonderful  handwriting,  so  that  all  ad- 
mirers of  handwriting  could  for  a  small 
consideration  secure  these  best  speci- 
mens of  the  best  writers  who  have  ever 
lived.  This  matter  is  written  to  sug- 
gest that  The  Business  Educator  take 
some  action  to  secure  the  loan  for 
photographic  purposes  of  these  speci- 
mens of  handwriting  and  decide  which 
are  best  for  the  purpose  described.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  collectors  will  en- 
trust to  The  Business  Educator  these 
unique  and  highly  interesting  speci- 
nient  of  handwriting  for  examination 
and  careful  photographing.  The  details 
of  this  proposed  undertaking  can  be 
worked  out  later.  These  suggestions 
grow  out  of  a  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  permanent  col- 
lection of  this  unique  but  scattered 
material  and  putting  it  into  form  where 
it  would  be  available  as  reference  ma- 
terial in  libraries  and  other  institutions, 
and  making  it  possible  for  interested 
individuals  to  secure  a  collecton  of  per- 
fectly reproduced  specimens  of  the  best 
handwriting  ever  written. 
New  York,  Dec.  5,  1924. 


Mr.  Chester  W.  Hunter  of  St.  Paul,  has 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  Des 
Moines  beginning  with  the  second  se- 
mester. 

Miss    Mary    P.    Bligh    of    Somerville, 

Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Cambridge.  Mass.,  High  and  Latin 
School. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Burmahiln,  last  year  Super- 
visor of  Commercial  Work  of  the 
Houston,  Texas,  High  Schools,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Business  Education  of  the 
E.  C.  Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Miss  Dorothy  I.  Rice  of  Vineland,  N. 

J.,  has  been  elected  assistant  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Virginia 
Union  University,  Richmond. 

W.  B.  Zollman  of  the  Roanoke,  Yirr 
ginia,  National  Business  College,  sent 
the  Business  Educator  a  nice  size  club. 
The  National  Business  College  is  noted 
for  its  fine  penmanship. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Business  College,  under 
the  management  of  W.  C.  Springgate, 
sent  a  list  of  forty-one  subscriptions  to 
the  Business  Educator,  which  means 
that  good  work  may-  be  expected  from 
that  school. 
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BUSINESS      COLLEGE      ADVER- 
TISING 
By  Geo.  A.  Meadows,  Pres.  Draughon's 
Business   College,   Shreveport,    La. 

In  order  to  get  the  proper  returns, 
one  must  not  only  spend  a  good  per 
cent  of  the  receipts  tor  publicity,  but  he 
must  know  how  to  spend  it.  One  must 
not  only  know  advertising,  but  he  must 
be  energetic  and  industrious  enough  to 
keep  forever  and  eternally  at  it.  Spas- 
modic advertising  seldom  pays. 

The  average  school  man  is  not  an 
advertising  man.  He  has  so  many 
Other  things  to  occupy  his  mind,  and 
-  things  from  his  side  only. 
Heine,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  use 
a  ci  rtain  amount  of  syndicate  matter. 
Bui  one  must  be  careful  to  buy  litera- 
ture that  possesses  personality  and 
abounds  in  salesmanship.  Of  course,  3 
school  must  use  enough  localized  mat- 
ter to  give  its  advertising  local  "color" 

It.  the  manager  is  not  capable  of 
writing  strong  copy  and  producing  at- 
tractive literature,  it  is  better  to  employ 
some  syndicate  or  advertising  men  to 
handle  the  matter.  Cheap  literature  is 
the  most  expensive,  always.  It  is  well 
to  keep  this  in  mind  when  you  think 
you  will  try  to  "economize"  on  your 
advertising.  If  your  message  is  worth 
getting  out  at  all,  it  is  worth  putting 
out  in  attractive  form.  By  all  means, 
make  it  readable— that  is,  easy  to  read. 

All  large  schools  are  big  advertisers. 
All  small  schools  that  have  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years  are  either  poor 
or  small  advertisers — perhaps  both.  Of 
course,  the  advertising  must  be  backed 
up  by  SERVICE;  in  other  words,  the 
school  must  "deliver  the  goods".  Unless 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  a  reaction 
from  the  advertising  which  will  prove 
expensive.  Usually,  where  a  school  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  advertising, 
it  realizes  the  necessity  of  conducting  a 
good,  clean  school. 

It  always  pays  better,  in  the  long 
run,  to  conduct  a  high-class  school.  If 
this  is  done — that  is,  if  good  courses  are 
given,  good  instructors  employed,  firsl- 
i  lass  equipment  used,  comfortable  and 
cheerful  quarters  maintained,  and  stu- 
dents assisted  in  securing  employment 
— the  school  may  go  the  limit  on  ad- 
vertising, and  find  it  profitable  —  pro- 
vided general  conditions  are  favorable. 

Business  schools  should  not  "knock'' 
each  other — in  advertising  or  other- 
wise. CO-OPERATION  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  even  among  competitors. 
You  should  not  worry  about  how  much 
your  COMPETITOR  advertises.  His 
advertising,  if  directed  along  the  right 
lines,  will  cause  young  people  to  be- 
come interested  in  business  training.  I1' 
you  advertise  more  than  he  din  and 
conduct  a  bi  tti  r  school  than  he  does, 
which  you  should,  you  will  profit  from 
dvertising 

It  is  the  man  who  invests  his  money 
that  makes  money.  Monev  spent  fo: 
advertising  is  not  an  expense;  it  is  vi 
investment.  The  main  thing  is  t < >  invi  5l 
wisely;  know  how  to  get  the  greatest 
returns  from  the  investment.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  is  to  build 
up  a  good,  big  mailing  list.  To  do  this 
vou  must  constantly  be  on  the  lookout 


for  new  names.  Of  course,  the  mailing 
list  must  be  checked  over  often  to 
eliminate  duplications.  Names  may  be 
obtained  from  the  student-body  at  dit- 
terent  intervals  by  passing  name  blanks 
out  among  the  students.  Name  blanks 
may  be  mailed  out  with  literature  to 
prospects,  and  Return  Information 
Cards  sent  out  may  contain  blanks  for 
the  names  of  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested. It  may  be  advisable,  occasion- 
ally, to  offer  premiums  for  names. 

A  school  should  have  a  first-class 
catalog,  use  a  reasonable  amount  of 
newspaper  space,  have  a  good  follow- 
up  system,  get  out  new  advertising 
matter  from  time  to  time  to  fit  condi- 
r  that  is  appropriate  for  the  sea- 
son, and  perhaps  use  some  out-door 
publicity.  I  want  to  say  here,  too,  that 
I  believe  any  school  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  employ  at  least  one  first-class 
solicitor.  This  is  an  opportunity  that 
hundreds  of  schools  are  overlooking. 

Large  schools  have  been  known  to 
become  small  schools  in  the  course  of 
time,  where  they  changed  management 
and  cut  down  on  their  advertising  ap- 
propriation. Small  schools  have  been 
known  to  become  large  schools,  where 
they  changed  hands  and  became  large 
advertisers. 

Small  schools  have  become  large 
schools  without  changing  hands  where 
a  man  of  vision  was  at  the  head  of  the 
school  and  invested  heavily  in  publicity 
and  other  things  in  proportion,  as  the 
growth  warranted  it.  Advertising  will 
probably  do  more  to  "make  or  break" 
a  school  than  anything  else,  depending 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  ad- 
vertising, the  way  it  is  handled,  and 
the  way  it  is  (or  is  not)  backed  up. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  conduct  a 
school  that  is  not  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
fession. On  the  other  hand,  everyone 
owes  it  to  himself,  to  the  community, 
and  to  the  profession  to  conduct  the 
very  best  school  possible. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  business  school 
should  spend  at  least  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  its  receipts  for  advertising — more  if 
it  wants  to  grow,  and  general  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  how  big  a  school  one  wants 
to  build  up,  and  how  soon  he  wants  to 
do  it.  And  why  not  build  up  the  big- 
gest school  possible — one  that  will  be 
a  credit  to  its  head  and  the  commun- 
ity? It  probably  will  not  require  any 
more  time,  and  very  little  more  effort 
than  it  does  to  conduct  a  two-by-four 
school,  witli  a  handful  of  students.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  vision,  manage- 
ment and   advertising. 

Carlton  Hall  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,   is    a    new    commercial    teacher    in 

the  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  High  School. 


Well  written  specimens  of  penman- 
ship and  lettering  have  been  received 
from  Kinzo  Okamura,  3  Kobai-Cho, 
Kofu-Shi,  Japan. 


Mr.  D.  E.  Short,  Jr.,  Nashville, 
Tenn..  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
Thomas  M.  Mclntyre  to  engage  in 
Public  Accounting  practice  under  the 
name  of  Mclntyre  &  Short,  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  Mr.  Short  will 
continue  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his 
time  to  teaching  in  Fall's  Business  Col- 
lege as  usual. 


Ihe  Business  Educator  desires  to 
publish  some  specimens  and  materia! 
regarding  J.  A.  Wesco,  the  penman 
who  has  labored  in  the  interests  of  pen- 
manship for  many  years.  If  you  have 
any  specimens  of  his  work  suitable  for 
reproduction,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
reproductions  made  from  them  and  re- 
turn the  originals  to  you  without  dis- 
figuring them.  Also  if  you  have  any 
information  regarding  his  history,  etc.. 
which  might  be  of  interest,  send  it 
along. 


GREGG'S   NEW    QUARTERS 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  has 
moved  to  20  W.  47th  St.,  New  York 
City,  where  they  have  more  room  and 
more  daylight,  and  a  better  neighbor- 
hood in  the  center  of  the  new  uptown 
financial,  office  building  and  publishing 
section — just  one  thousand  feet  from 
the  busiest  corner  in  the  world.  The 
Gregg  people  want  you  to  make  your 
headquarters  at  their  new  address  while 
in  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  BOYS'  CLUB 

"How  to  Sell"  magazine  is  organiz- 
ing a  Business  Boys'  Club.  Members 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  their 
membership,  to  gather  information,  audi 
will  be  given  advice  and  suggestions  in 
establishing  enterprises  of  their  own. 
A  special  brief  course  in  business  train- 
ing and  salesmanship  will  be  furnished 
members  without  charge.  Other  fea-j 
tures  will  be  arranged  later.  All  wh< 
are  interested  in  this  movement  should 
write  to  "How  to  Sell,"  44  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Griffith  ot 
Chicago,  111.,  visited  the  office  of  the 
Business  Educator  Thanksgiving  week. 
Mr.  Griffith,  who  teaches  in  the  Engle- 
wood  Business  College  and  who  is  quitei 
widely  known  for  his  ability  in  penman-] 
ship,  showed  a  high  degree  of  skill  and] 
a  steady  nerve  by  doing  some  v 
beautiful  writing  while  the  students  01 
the  Zanerian  gathered  around  him  aii'tj 
watched. 


Martz.   Norwood 


b,    Pasadena.    Calif. 
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By  James  D.   Todd,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 


The  School  of  Qual/ty 


From  the  pen  of  Lupfe 
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A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

A.T    HOME 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  M.  Pen.  or  Secretarial  Diploma  while 
teaching.  Other  college  work.  Special 
Summer  Lectures.  Other  courses  including 
Salesmanship,  Public   Speaking.  High   School, 


Story    Writing,    Poultry    Culture,    Physical 
Education,    Pedagogy,   Law. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II 
Our  graduates  are  going  to  some  splendid 
positions  in  high  schools  and  private  schools. 
Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  attention.  Stand- 
ard textbooks.  Write  for  literature  and 
"Evidence". 

THE   PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 
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HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 
certificates. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND     MAINE 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Eduoation 
Contains  Lessors  in 

Business  Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental   Writing 
Lettering 
K  .iSroBi.il.  li 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 
Supervision  of   Peninanahip. 
Yearly  subscription  price  $1.26.    Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Spencerian 

School  Pens 


5pi  ni  eriaa  Steel  Pens,  are 
the  besl  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
tin  ir     smooth  writine     points 
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hard   wear   thai   children   put 
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Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
pecially    in    books    of    interest 


and  stars  a  few  books  in  each  class  f»i 
reader  who  wants  to  experiment  a  little 
that  strange  thing  called   the   mind. 


1  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine  its  value. 

The  American  Ways,  Volume  2.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Bank  of  The  -Manhat- 
tan Library,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Paper  cover,  84  pages. 

An  American  bank  which  is  older  than  the 
-team  railroad  and  which,  for  more  than 
a  century,  has  observed  every  development  of 
railroad  transportation  and  national  progress, 
reels  that  it  is  able  to  speak  with  some  authority 
on  the  subject  discussed  in  "The  American 
Way."  Two  of  its  founders  made  important 
contributions  to  the  early  history  of  steam 
ration.  One  of  these — Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, who  was  one  of  the  framers  and  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  provided 
the  funds  which  enabled  Robert  Fulton  to  de- 
velop his  invention  of  the  first  steamboat.  An- 
other founder,  John  Stevens,  publicly  urged  the 
buildings  of  "railways"  in  1812,  years  before 
steam   locomotives   were  known. 

Volume  2  deals  with  another  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  every  citizen — one  which  few 
people  understand,  yet  which  may  easily  be 
understood  by  all.  It  seeks  to  present  a  clear 
vii  n  i  i  the  broad  outlines  of  a  great  public 
problem  so  that  the  reader  may  understand  each 
phasi  thai  comes  up  for  discussion  and  thus 
be  able  to  reach   for  himself  a   sound  conclusion. 

These  little  volumes  are  issued  in  response 
widespread  demand  for  fundamental  eco- 
information  in  non-technical  form  that  is 
capable  of  being  easily  understood.  To  dissemi- 
nate such  information  is  a  form  of  public  service 
that  lies  peculiarly  within  the  province  of 
American  banks,  for  it  is  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  economic  knowledge  that  they  are  en- 
abled to  render  intelligent  and  helpful  service 
to  their  customers,  their  community  and  the 
,i~   a   whole. 


How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life,  by  Ar- 
nold Bennett.     Published  by  George 
H.     Doran     Company,     New     York. 
Cloth  cover.  224  pages. 
There's  a   saying   about   "making  the  best  of 
a   bad  business,      but   Ami  ild   Bennett's   point   is 
that,   so   far  as  life  is  concerned,   our   problem   is 
simpler  one   of  making  the  best  of  a 
very    fair   business. 

Living,  he  holds,  is  an  agreeable  exercise, 
and  yet  the  art  of  living  is  rather  too  frequently 
m  gli  cted. 

In   this    book    Bennett    begins    with    the   indi- 
vidual   and    discusses    temperament    and    habits, 
good  humor,  education,  and  the  "start" 
in  life.     Then  he  take-,  up  the  momentous  enter- 
prise known  as  falling:  En  love.     The  m 
are  marriage,  the  continuation  of  marriage,  chil- 
ind  the  career  known  as  middle  age, 
A   final  chapter   gives   wisdom   on   the  matter 

of  being  interested   in   the 


What    Books    Can    Do    For    You,    by 

Jesse  Lee  Bennett.    Published  by  the 

George    II.    Doran    Company,    New 

York.     Cloth  cover,  320  pages. 

Mr.     Bennett's    real    contention    is    that    for 

ev«  iv    man.    woman    and    child    there   exii  I      om 

.u-   two   books   so   thrilling   so   illuminating,   that 

once  read  lite  will  nevei  be  quite  the  sari  i 

In   ili<    .  ourse  ol   ins   vt  iy   readable   1 k   the 

u  i   v,  ha!  bo<  iks  can  <l< ',  why  they 

keys   to  a   i  ast   ti  easui  e  house,  and   I  ov« 

.    one  with  real  cut  iosit: 

about   life      He  then  add-  fifteen  admirable  lists 

e  i  hief  fields  of  human  '. vledge 


Teaching  Business  Subjects  in  the 
Secondary  School,  by  Conner  Thome 
Jones,  M.  C.  S.,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, West  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Girls.  Published  by  the 
Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York. 
Cloth  cover,  307  pages. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  present  situation  in 
secondary   school   business   education. 

The  book  is  addressed  primarily  to  those  now 
engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  business 
courses  and  those  preparing  for  such  work. 
While  discussion  of  theory  has  had  to  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  because  of  space  limitations, 
reading  lists,  questions,  and  problems  appended 
to  each  article  indicate  lines  of  further  study. 
The  main  purpose  throughout,  however,  has 
been  to  give  a  picture,  as  definite  as  possible, 
of  the  methods  actually  in  use  and  the  tenden- 
cies plainly  developing  today.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  volume  may  aid  in  drawing  the  divergent 
lines  of  practice  into  a  common  focus  and  may 
thus  further  the  development  of  common 
standards    for    the   subjects    of    the   business    cur- 


Vocabulary-Building     Speller,     by     A. 

Meyer.      Published  by  The   MacMil- 

lan  Company,  New  York  City.  Cloth 

cover,   139  pages. 

Meyer's  Vocabulary-Building  Speller  is  pre- 
cisely what  its  name  implies,  a  speller  that 
builds  a  vocabulary. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  text  is  cumulative 
through  repetition  in  definition  and  sentence.  If 
a  word  used  in  a  definition  or  sentence  is  un- 
usual or  is  difficult  to  spell,  it  in  turn  is  included 
in  the  words  to  be  spelled  in  that  lesson,  unless 
it  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  lesson;  thus  the 
pupil  barns  the  use  of  one  word  through  the 
definition  of  another  and  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  constant  review  of  the  words  al- 
ready learned. 

The  pupil  is  also  taught  the  necessity  i"r 
syllabication.  Pronunciation  is  indicated 
by  it,  the  short  vowel  attracting  the  consonant, 
the  long  vowel  usually  final  in  the  syllable.  In 
the  instances  where  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sarj  to  show  prounciation  it  has  been  done  by 
phonetic   spelling. 


Modern  Mathematics,  Eighth  School 
Year,  by  Raleigh  Schorling  and  Tohn 
R.  Clark.  Published  by  the  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkcrs-on-Hiulson, 
New  York.     Cloth  cover,  254  pages 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:  How  to 
S'.he  I'r.iblcms.  H-.w  to  Express  Relations  Re- 
tween  Numbers,  How  to  Use  Equations,  Poe- 
tical    Measurements,    How    to    Find    Unknowj 

Distances  bv  Scale  Drawings,  Using  the  Right 
Triangle,  Important  Principles  of  Arithmetic, 
Paying  for  the  Use  of  Money  :  Interest.  The 
Secret  of  Thrift,  Making  Money  Earn  Monefl 
The  Nature  of  Insurance,  Why  People  Pay 
Taxes,    The    Use  of    Positive  and    Negative    Num- 


The  American  Digest  of  Business  Ma- 
chines, by  James  H.  McCarthy. 
Published  by  the  American  Exchange 
Si  n  ice,  Chicago.  Flexible  binding, 
''40  pages. 

An  impartial  survey  and  analysis  of  all  buSfl 
rtess  machines.  Students  can  now  become 
familiar  with  the  uses,  applications  and  con- 
struction of  every  machine  designed  for  business 

administration  —  an    accomplishment     heretofore 
illj    impossible    in    your   courses. 
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Chemistry  in  Industry,  by  H.  E.  Howe, 
Chairman,  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety  Committee  on  Prize  Essays, 
Editor,  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry.  Published  by  The  Chem- 
jcal  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Cloth   cover,   ,v2  pages. 

In   response  to   the  demand  for  such  a   work, 

iphs,     prepared     by     twenty-two     leading 

industrial    chemists    of    this   country,    have   been 

!  ,n  one  volume  by  H.  E.   Howe,   Editoi 

of  "Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry." 


The    Greatest    Family    in    the    World, 

Volume   I.     Published  by  The  Bank 

of    The    Manhattan    Company,    New 

York.     Paper   cover.   84  pages. 

This    is    the    first    volume    in    The    Manhattan 

Library,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  little 

i  ich   dealing   with  a  separate  subject   of 

popular    interest. 

The  Manhattan  Library  has  been  planned 
to  meet,  in  some  measure,  the  public  desire  for 
greater  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  economic 
factors  involved  in  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  story  told  in  this  volume  is  that  of  an 
American  institution  which,  though  scarcely 
more  than  seventy  years  old.  has  grown  to 
huge  proportions  and  has  played  a  large  part  in 
g  national  character  and  shaping  the 
destinies  of  millions  of  American  citizens. 

In  subsequent  volumes,  as  in  the  first,  the 
effort  will  be  made  to  present  to  the  non-techni- 
cal reader,  in  attractive  and  interesting  form, 
the  essential  facts  concerning  important  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  their  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual  citizen   and  to  society   as  a   whole. 

An  American  bank,  which  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years  has  grown  up  with 
America  and  has  observed  through  four  gener- 
ations the  progress  of  the  American  people,  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  position  to  speak  with  some 
authority  and  fairness  about  that  progress. 

If  the  Manhattan  Library  helps  toward  a 
better  public  knowledge  .of  what  America  really 
means,  these  publications  will  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose. 


Cumulative  Speller  and  Shorthand  Vo- 
cabulary, by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
Xew  York  City.  Cloth  cover,  144 
pag(  - 

As  the-  title  indicates,  the  plan  of  this  spellei 
is  cumulative.  Each  lesson  consists  of  sixteen 
the  first  twelve  of  which  are  respelled 
phonetically  d  defined.  The  syllabication,  pro- 
nunciation, and  definition  of  the  remaining  four 
words  should  be  assigned  to  the  student  as 
homework.  A  homework  dictionary,  containing 
all  i  if  these  special  words,  is  included  in  the 
speller  at  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  regular 
This  feature  of  the  work  is  intended  to 
afford  the  student  a  ready  means  of  acquiring 
the  dcitionary  habit — a  habit  so  essential  to  all 
phonographers  who  take  pride  in  turning  out 
accurate  work.  Nearly  all  of  the  words  assigned 
lor  homework  are  later  on  repeated  in  the  regu- 
lar lessons,  so  that  the  lessons  review  them- 
!  reduo  to  .t  minimum  the  necessity 
of   having  special   review   lessons. 


Modern   Mathematics,   Seventh    School 
Year,  bv  Raleigh  Schorling  and  lohn 
R.    Clark.      Published   by   the   World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York.     Cloth  cover,  256  pages. 
The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:     Making 
Accurate   Measurements,   How  Graphs  are   Used 
to    Picture   Numbers.   Direction   and    the    Meas- 
urement  of   Angles.    Important   Geometric    Con- 
structions.   Geometrv    in    Architecture,    How    to 
Area    of    Common    Figures,    How    to 
Volumes     Ev?,-ij       Bookk;?pmg   and 
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Outlines  of  Sociology,  by  Frank  V'. 
Blackmar.  Ph.D.  and  John  Lewis 
Gillin,  Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
Millan  Company,  Xew  York.  Cloth 
cover,  636  pages. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  sociology  both 
on  the  part  of  students  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  on  the  part  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  other  people  organized  into  study  clubs 
there  is  need  of  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
subject.  Moreover,  the  rapid  growth  of  th - 
subject  makes  a  new  book  imperative  every  few 
years  in  order  that  students  may  keep  up  with 
the  development.  This  book  is  intended  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  teachers  of  the  subject  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  and  also  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  for  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  large  number 
of  clubs  interested  in  the  study  of  social  ques- 
tions of  vital   interest. 


P.  ESCALON 

is  ready  to  write  a  set  of  Capitals  tor  SI  (III 
Ornate    Letter  1.00 

Set  of  Combinations  1.(10 

No  trading  of  specimens  and  no  time 


Address:  1552  Green  Street         San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  KOCKESTER,  N,  V. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illui- 
trations,  etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE  My  course  in  Ornamental 
Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena.  Cal. 


The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge,  by 
James  Harvey  Robinson.  Published 
by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover,  117  pages. 

In  this  book,  written  with  such  simplicity 
and  clearness  that  any  one  can  understand  it, 
written  with  wisdom  and  honesty  and  humor 
also,  the  distinguished  author  of  "The  Mind  in 
the  Making"  puts  with  admirable  directness 
the  greatest   problem   of  modern  education. 

He  shows  how  we  have  fallen  into  the  pit- 
falls of  specialization  so  that  science  is  in  danger 
of  losing  toucli  with  the  ordi-iary  man  and 
woman.  He  shows  with  equal  fairness  the  mis 
takes  in  the  ordinary  p?rson*s  attitude  toward 
scientific   knowledge. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 
A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including: 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 
THE      ONLY      MASAZINX      OF      ITS 

KINS    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  /5c.  Annual  subscription  SI. SO 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By  F.  A.  KRUPP.  Penman 

INTERSTATE    BUSINESS   COLLEGE.   FORGO.   N. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   r 
gards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chamber!  St.  New  York  City 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from   page    \7 ) 
-without  sensing  the  gap  between  what 
he  is  and  what  he  might  be. 

No  man  is  stationary  morally.  Like 
the  frog  trying  to  get  out  of  the  well, 
he  is  either  working  upward  or  slip- 
ping back.  So  it  is  that  the  only  escape 
from  sinking  into  the  moral  Slough  of 
Despond,  is  to  keep  scrambling.  "God 
will  not  punish  thee  for  failure  to  be  a 
saint,"  says  Thomas  A.  Kempis,  "but 
He  will  reward  thee,  if  thou  triest  in 
good  faith  not  to  be  a  sinner."  Back  in 
the  old  neighborhood  in  Kansas  when 
I  was  a  boy,  there  was  an  old  fellow 
whom  I  will  call  Bill  Simmons.  Bill 
was  a  pretty  hard  lot  most  of  the  time. 
He  drank  and  cussed  and  gambled  and 
e'en  the  rumor  ran  that  he  would  steal 
a  shoat  if  opportunity  offered.  In  those 
days  we  had  two  religious  revivals  a 
year, — one  in  the  woods  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  another  in  the  schoolhouse 
in  winter.  Old  Bill  Simmons  got  regu- 
larly converted  at  both  of  these  round- 
ups, —  abasing  himself  humbly  at  the 
"Mourners'  Bench",  crying  over  his 
sinful  state,  and  proclaiming  to  all  the 
folks  that  he  "was  the  vilest  sinner  the 
Lord  had  ever  spared,"  which  came 
pretty  close  to  being  true.  There  was 
always  much  hilarity,  and  mocking  in- 
credulity on  these  occasions.  I  recall 
that  one  sarcastic  farmer  accounted  for 
the  illness  of  one  of  his  horses  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  inadvertently  watered 
him  at  a  ford  in  the  creek  just  below 
a  pool  in  which  Old  Bill  had  been  lately 
baptized.  And  yet,  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  Old  Bill  might  have  been  a  lot 
worse  than  he  was,  but  for  those  per- 
iodical  religious   puragtives. 

So  don't  scorn  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions, boys,  even  though  you  fail  to 
make  good  on  all  of  them.  "It  is  better 
to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all,"  sings  the  poet,  and 
it's  the  same  way  with  trying  to  be 
good. 

Mrs.  Katheryn  Dawsey  Chapman,  for 
several  years  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Texarkana,  Texas,  is 
now  teaching  in  the  Washington  Busi- 
1   i  liege,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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By  G.  E.  Gustafson,  Penman  and  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Peabody  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Copies  for  review  by  E.  A.   Lupf' 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


Wash  Herewith  is  shown  a  simple 

Drawing  design  with  good  tone  val- 
ues. Carefully  sketch  in 
pencil  the  shell  and  fruit  and  initial 
"A".  Next  mix  color  as  previously  ex- 
plained, in  two  or  three  separate  quan- 
tities of  varying  consistency  for-  the 
different  tone  values.  Tilt  your  draw- 
ing enough  to  allow  the  color  to  follow 
the  brush,  start  at  top  with  your  brush 
well  filled  with  color,  carry  a  light  wash 
over  entire  panel  leaving  the  shell  and 
ribbon.  When  this  wash  is  perfectly 
dry  add  the  darker  wash,  aiming  always 
for  a  uniform  and  transparent  tone. 
Study  color  values  of  the  shell  and 
fruit.  Leave  the  white  cardboard  for 
the  highest  lights.  Use  two  brushes, 
one  for  color  and  the  other  filled  with 
pure  water  for  blending  the  tones.  Re- 
member that  the  effect  of  your  work 
will  depend  upon  its  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  As  a  rule  you  can  represent 
the  high  lights  by  the  white  paper,  but 
if  unintentionally  you  wash  over  the 
surface  where  the  high  light  should  ap- 
pear, use  Chinese  White  to  correct  the 
tone  value.  The  color  must  be  thick 
for  darkest  shadows. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 

Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Your  Name  in  Ornamental 

1  dozen  cards 35c 

A   Bird   Flourish 50c 

Send   15c  for  samples  of  your  name. 

j.  r.  McAllister 

50  Gill  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Before  You  Invest  —  Investigate 


:  certainly  is  a  little  king  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  penholde 
of  them,  but  have  never  bought  one  the  equal  of  this  little  wonder.  It  is  trul 
expert  penman  who  has  proved  himself  an  expert  penmaker."  Excerpt  from 
Penman.   Ferris  Institute.  Big  Rapids.  Mich. 

My    catalog;    describing    this    excellent    holder    and    other    high    grade    materials    for    students, 
penmen,  teachers  and  engrossers  will  be  sent  free.     You  should  have  a  copy. 

R.   C.   KINO,  701L'i,feetB,pd«1.i,an    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MUTUAL   ADVANTAGE 

If  you  care  to  use  my  name  in  connection 
with  the  Advertising  Literature  Exchange  De- 
partment I  should  certainly  appreciate  it,  and 
shall  alwavs  be  glad  to  exchange  literature  with 
other  schools.  I  feel  that  it  will  be  to  our 
mutual   advantage  to  do  it  on  a   larger  scale. 

This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
and    I    want   to   compliment   you   for   your   good 


judgr 


ACME    BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

J.    A.    Ebersol,    Manager. 


A.  D.  Deibert,  Deibert's  Private  School, 
Philadelphia,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  he  has 
enlarged  his  quarters,  and  that  he  has 
50  students  in  daily  attendance,  and  is 
expecting  more.  Mr.  Deibert  has  a 
select  business  training  school  and  is 
developing  a  very  successful  school. 


ADVERTISING     LITERATURE 
EXCHANGE    DEPARTMENT 

In  tins  Department  we  shall  publish,  free  of 
charge,  th<  nami  and  .i'ldn-s>  i a  busini 
leges  or  other  schools  teaching  commercial  sub- 
juts  that  are  willing  to  exchange  catalogs,  cir- 
culars, school  papers,  <>i  advertising  matter  with 
other   schools. 

See  wli.it  othei   scl Is  arc  doing  and  let  them 

see    what    you    are    doing 

Notify   us    il    you    wish    us    to   list   your  name, 
school  a. i.l  address   under  this  heading. 

Oshkosh  Business  College, 

W.     C,     Sinn,  ggl  He.     Pres., 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

The   Mansfield-Ohio  Business   College, 

P.    W.    Frederick,    Prop., 

MANSFIELD,   OHIO. 

Lancaster   Business  College, 

H.    K.    Halthaser, 

LANCASTER,   OHIO. 

The  Myles  School  of  Penmanship, 

F.  J.   Myles,   Prin.  and   Supervisor, 

1134  Jefferson  St.,   NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Northwestern  Business  College, 

I.    F.    Fish, 

1632    Milwaukee   Ave.,    CHICAGO.    ILL. 

Eagan   School   of    Business, 

William   R.    Sutton,   SupL, 

26  Bergenline  Ave.,  UNION  HILL,  N.  J. 

The  White  School  of  Business, 

G.  L.  White, 

P.   O.   Box  455,   PETERSBURG.   VA. 

The  Albion  School  of  Business, 

I.    Morris   Martin, 
ALBION,    MICH. 

Bismarck  Business   College, 

G.    M.    Langum, 
BISMARCK,    N.   D. 
Strayer  College, 

P.    T.    Harman, 
721    13th   St.    N.   W.,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
Brown's  Business  College, 

T.    M.    Mozlev, 
MARION,   ILL. 

Twin  City  Commercial  School, 

M.    1.    Edwards. 
MARINETTE.    WIS. 

Spencer's  Business  School, 

Charles    L.    Kellv.    Pres.. 
237-239   Fair  St.,   KINGSTON.    N.   Y. 

Darrow  School  of  Business, 

F.    S.    Darrow, 
218   E.   Ave.,   ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

Kimball   School, 

R.   T.   Kimball, 
116  W.    14th   St..   NEW   YORK    CITY,   N.   Y. 

Phono-Syllabic  School, 

R.    T.    McKechnie.    Prin., 
35  E.   Main   St.,   ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

Office  Training  School, 

Alice  V.   Wylie, 
46  N.  2nd  St..  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
Heel-Ross  Business  College, 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Northampton  Commercial  College, 
Toseph  Pickett,  Prin.. 
NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 

Lee's  Commercial  School, 

1.    Harold  Short. 
STAMFORD,   CONN. 

White  Business  College, 

J.   R.   White, 
116  West  Cameron,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

Salem  Commercial  School, 

George    P.    Lord.    Pre-  . 

SALEM,  MASS. 
Illinois    Business   College, 

M.    T.    Walters, 
3260   W.    Madison    St..   CHICAGO.   ILL. 

Lewiston   Business   College, 
Fie.l   1..   Ulen,   Pres.. 
LEWISTON.    IDAHO. 


LIST   YOUR   SCHOOL 

Names  . .  t  schools  ne  coming  m  rapidly  for 
our  Advertising  Literature  Exchange  Depart- 
ment, showing  a  desire  on  their  part  to  co- 
operate with,  other  schools.  More  names  will 
be  published  next  month.  Send  your  literature 
t  i    the   sch'"ils   above   and    receive   theirs 
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There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES 
SIONAL  is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  foT 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  Buccese- 
fully  with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  tht 
brand.)  The  A.  "Majfnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
8'inch  plain,  each  36c:  8  inch  inlaid.  76c;  12  inch  plain.  76c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


CARDS  Neatly  Written 

n_ma>  By  — 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN,  1816  Buchanan 
St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  Ornamental,  25c  per 
dozen;  Script,  35c  per  dozen;  or  send  30c 
for  sample  dozen  of  both  styles  mixed. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

25    E.    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 

year.  We  need  at  all  times  many  well  trained  men  and  women  for  work  in 
COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES.  Salaries  good.  In  our  Chicago  office  a  departmental 
Manager  looks  after  this   work.      Write  for  information. 

OTHER   OFFICES: 
437   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Symes    Bldg.,    Denver  Peyton   Bldg.,   Spokane 


A      PROFITABLE      VOCATION 


An  Order  From  One  Who  Knows. 
Obey!     Obedience  Is  Gold! 

"Yod  should  let  others  see  your  work  and 
receive  inspiration  irom  it."  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
You  should  do  your  part,  too!  See  by  your-  \ 
self  and  be  inspired.  Send  45  cts.  for  one 
dozen  written  cards  and  a  specimen  for 
your  scrap  book.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
just  drop  me  a  card  and  I  shall  refund  your 
money.     A  fair  proposition,  is  it  not? 

M.  OTERO  COLMENERO, 
Box  909,   San  Juan,  PORTO  RICO 


■  Pi 

COMPENSATION  WcE.VED  B V  LETTERING  *PRl"CE "TICKETS*  AND" SHO w'cARD-",    F 

MERCHANT.   OUTSIDE  OF   SCHOOL  HOURS.        Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 

iv      Pens,  1  colorof  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figures  am)  alphabets  prepaid  $1.00 

4*%  PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  <>K  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS    100  Pages  8x11 

fjl  ,„,      a         r L_  |         ,  a  containing  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 


Xifc=ru: 


nplete 


shed  Show  Card^ 

For  the   Markirm  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid,  One  p. ilia 

THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 

Dept.  B.        PONTIAC.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


They  paid  us  $492  for  blank  diplomas  last 
year.  We'd  like  to  show  our  samples  to  you. 


BURDETT  COLLEGE 

DIPLOMAS 

are  MADE  AT  martins    Martin  Diploma  Co.,    Boston 


National   Patronage 


Our  Illustrated  Catalog 

of  fine  penmanship  supplies  and  publications  will  be  sent 
you  free  for  the  asking.  You  should  see  ours  before  buying 
elsewhere. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.  Columbus,  Ohio 


o/pecia/  attention  given 
to  reproduction  of  Script 
and 'Penmanship  Copies 

cThe  GIerig^0 

Engraving  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 


^      *y/uj^uJSjitJJ  C'duadrr 


Frank  A.  Krupp,  Penmanship  teacher 
::i  the  Interstate  Business  College, 
Fargo,  X  D.,  is  one  of  the  leading 
knifemanship  artists.  The  work  he  is 
turning  out  lately  is  of  a  very  high  class 
as  the  illustration  accompanying  his  ad- 
vertisement in  this  i-.Mii  will  testify. 
Many  persons  are  interested  in  knife- 
manship, and  it  is  an  art  not  difficult 
to  learn.  We  feel  sure  that  it  would 
pay  many  more  young  people  to  learn  it. 


POSITION   by   Experi 
enced    ENGROSSER 

Address    Box    561,    care    Business    Educator, 

Columbus,    Ohio. 


Wanted 


'HOW  TO  SELL" 


touch  with  fapte-it  si 
of  reliable  manufacturers — mai 
previous  experience.  Famoi 
tacks"  depa'tments;  interviews 

"The  Bu 


Departn 


WHEN  YOU  READ  THIS 

Plans  will  be  shaping  in  hundreds  o(   school  offices   for  a  change  of  teachers   in   the 
and,   in   many,   for   teachers   for   the  new    term    beginning   in    February.      Our   correspondence 
covers    the  continent.     "To   be   ready   is   everything,"   .1    war   proverb,   is   equally  true   in   the 
struggles    of   peace.      Why    stick    in    a   place   less    desirable   than    you   can    fill?      Get    ready   now 
foi    the   il 1  "i   opportunities   in    March,  April,  and   later.      We   are   waiting  for  your  letter. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Ma 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specii 


t  Hill.  Beverly.  Mb 


A  WRITING   HABIT 

i  Continued  from  page   IS) 

teach    them    while    at    the    same    time 

teaching    difficult    words.      L'se    simple 

exercises,  easy  letters,  and  short  words. 

Third,  he  should  guide  the  practice 
of  the  learner,  illustrating,  demonstrat- 
ing, calling  forth  thought,  securing  the 
study  of  those  things  that  are  hard  and 
the  repetition  of  those  things  that  are 
easy,  until  slowly  and  steadily  habits  of 
good  writing  are  built  up. 

All  this  is  difficult,  of  course.  It  is 
much  harder  than  merely  telling  the 
children  to  write,  and  scolding  them 
when  they  do  not  write  well.  But  it  is 
the   \\a\    Ml    the   true  teacher. 


WAMTFH  Experienced  Busi- 
VY  t\.\r\  1  ILAJ  ness  School  Man, 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  married,  as  field 
representative  for  large  Middle  West 
school.  Salary  $2000  with  commission 
which  will  net  $1000  to  $1500  additional. 
Address  Box  550,  care  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,  Ohio. 


K0CKrMr-7£ACH£RS 

AGETNCY 


—   BRANCH   OFFICES  i  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneaootis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N  W    Bank  Bide  Lumber  Eichange  Rlallo  Bldg. 

WM.RUFFER,  Pm    D.  manager.  Denver  Office 


THE  EDUCATORS'  BUREAU  ^V^*1 


Commercial   Teachers   wanted   NOW   for  midterm   i 
from  public  and  private  schools,  normals,  colleges 


The    WEST    and    ALASKA 

KNKOLL    NOW    FOR    IDtio 

Splendid  Opportunities.     Free  Registration.  Latest  Certification  Booklet  Furnished  Members 

F.   L.   HUFF    rKACHKRS  AGENCY.         .         .         MISSOULA.   MONTANA 


'The  Ma 
when  and  what  to  sell. 
...  i.l:  lines  and  hundreds 

b  contributors;  "brass 
yith  successful  men  and 
nhination    price 


j   Educator"  both  for  $2.26.     Sample  copy 
HOW  TO  SELL 

.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St..       Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SAI  F  A  business  college  in 
I*V/I\  O/^JL.1^  Northwest.  No  competi- 
tion within  150  miles.  Good  equipment  for  80 
students.  No  debts.  Good  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  and  efficient  training.  Seventeenth  year 
in  same  building.  A  good  thing  for  man  and 
wife.  Living  quarters  included  with  steam  heat 
and  water.  Low  price  and  terms.  No  idlers 
apply.  Any  experienced  school  man  with  good 
references  can  get  a  bargain  here.  State  amount 
you  can  invest  if  as  represented.  Address  Box 
553,   care    Business   Educator.    Columbus,    Ohio. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send    your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Bex  618  ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

N.  Y. 


Indn 


,   Iml. 


Northampton.  Ma 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.S. 

Vnder  One  Management— Direction  aj  E.  E.   Olp.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.    Affiliated  office,  in  principal  cities 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston,  III. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St. .  Chicago. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature;   state    qualinratitne  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particu'are — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE.  Secy. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY" 

(ThU    comment    relative    to    otr    service    is    the    unsoli- 
cited   expression   of   gratitude   from    one    of   our   clients) 

We  have    on    file    many    commercial    teaching   vacancies.     Let  us 
make  your  employment  interest  ours! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


They  Want  You 


The  high 
schools  in 
two  leading  cities  want  several  teachers  of 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  business  subjects, 
to  begin  about  February  1.  We  also  have  some 
good  business  college  openings.  Write  us  if 
available  now  or  for  the  coming  year.  Our 
service  covers  the  country. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'    EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  Pr 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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For  Artists,  Students,  THINKERS 
Mind     Intellectual.     Soul 
HUMAN   PROPORTIONS 
Art  lessons,  criticisr 
like   it.      Must   be  s 
Opportunity  knocks 


MAGAZINE 

Art,    Nature,    Mental 
and  Physical  Culture 

Stands  for  the  BODY  BEAUTIFUL, 

Drawings    and    photos     of     IDEAL 

Is,  birds,  designs,  cartoons,  comics,  etc. 

__.gnments.     Inspiring  articles  and  poems.     Nothing 

en.      Will   help   you   gain   health,    wealth   and   happiness. 

now  at  your   door. 

send    with    $1.00  now  for  five   months  trial  sub- 
scription.    (No  free  samples.)      O.  K.  or  lefund. 


CUT  THIS  OUT 

ART  &  LIFE,   Dept.  25-24,    KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Three  very  fine  signatures  from  two  fine  pen- 
men and  teachers.  Mr.  Hill,  who  advertises  in 
the  Educator,  is  supervising  writing  in  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  and  Mr.  Robison  conducts  the  Robi- 
son    Business    College,    Waterford    &    Branford, 


Otm 


ad  a 


The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Business  Insti- 
tute has  been  purchased  by  Leon  A. 
Winslow,  who  by  experience  and  train- 
ing is  especially  well  qualified  to  con- 
duet   this  institution. 

He  has  had  eleven  and  one-half  years 
teaching  experience  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Public  High  Schools,  four  and  one-half 
years  in  Short  Course  Business  1 1  i i_r  1 1 
School,  and  seven  years  at  the  Alle- 
High  School,  as  well  as  exper- 

ears  a( high  school  in  New 

England. 

Mr.  Winslow  has  with  him  very 
strong  teachers.  Some  of  them  arc  as 
follows:  James  I-  (  urran,  graduate  of 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Boston  University,  who  teachi 

and     Accounting;    Miss    Irene 

graduate  of  I     Hi    e       Pi  actical 

Arts,     Boston     University,     who     has 

charge  of  Secretarial    Science   and    Psy- 

i!    thi    normal  training  com 
and    Miss   Anita    <  ireenw  ood 
of   Teachers'    Training   I 
Si  1 1,  >\  ho  is  head  i  if  the  Shorl  hand 
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This  beautiful  piece  of  engrossing  is  by  D.  Beauchamp,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  The  original  was  | 
17x22  in.  Background  in  light  tint  of  sepia  laid  on  with  air  brush.  Decorations  in  opaque  tint  j 
of  blue,  o-ange  a-.d  g-cen.     Initials,  blue  and  orange  on  b!ack.     Background  of  border,  solid  gold,   i 
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in  your  spare  i 
Thirty  Lesson  PI 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


nd  Printed 
to  any  ad- 
receipt  of  two  dollars, 
P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Emrroasar.  Illutntriatar  and  OeslgMr 
Scranlon  Rial  Estill  Blag.        SCfitKTOH    M. 


ALBIN'S  SPECIAL 


FOR   JANUARY 
npletewithou 


Your  scrap-book  i 

man's  work--one  of  the 

tuonth   I'll   sell    some  "fresh-from-the-pen"    specimens 

of  his  — unexcelled 

LAMPMAN'S    ORNATE    SPECIMEN.    $1.00 

<and  I'll   include  my  own  January  Scrap  Book  Special, 

and  some  reproduce,!  work  of  J.  A    Wes 

"  TJIW 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 


High  Grade  NAME  CARDS  for C<  mmencerrent. 
36c  doz  ;  Aodtess  10c  extra  a  doz.    Diplorr  a  filling- 
a  specialty. 


DURING    SPARE  TIME 

Write   for  book.      "How  to  Become  a  Good   Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.     Free.     V  our  name  on  card  if 

you  enclose  stamp.  F.I   TIMBIT" .  406  Rldia  Bide  .  Kansas  City,  Ma. 


PENMANSHIP  MADE  EASY 

By  H.  M.   HILL 

A  Teacher's  and  Student's  Handbook  of  120  panes. 
WHAT  TOCHERS  SAY:  "A  very  practical  book." 
"Cannot  praise  it  too  highly."  "A  remarkable  contribu- 
tion." "A  comprehensive  presentation."  "Simple, 
practical,  and  well-planned."  "Meets  a  defiinitc  need." 
'Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy."  These  comments 
and  many  other6  from  well-known  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional penmen  sent  upon  request.  Price  per  copy  75c. 
postpaid.  H.  M.  HILL. 

Supervisor  of  Writing  Box  725.  Columbia,  S.  C. 


1073   NEIL  AVENUE 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


1212  Elmwood  Ave. 


EVANSTOlY,  ILL 
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REPORT    CARD    INSTRUCTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
Attendance,  Effort,  Reading,  Language, 
Writing,  Spelling,  and  Arithmetic. 

Third  Grade:  Mark  Citizenship,  At- 
tendance, Effort,  Reading,  Language, 
Writing,  Spelling.  Arithmetic,  Music, 
Art,  Physical  Education,  and  Manual 
Training. 

Fourth  to  Eighth  Grades:  Mark 
Citizenship,  Attendance,  Effort,  and  all 
subjects  taken  by  pupils. 

III.     Time  of  Issuance  of  Cards 
Cards   will   be  issued  at   the  end   of 
each  period.     As  a  rule,  the   length  of 
the  periods  will  be  as  follows: 

First  Period Six  weeks 

Second   Period Four  weeks 

Third    Period Four  weeks 

Fourth  Period Six  weeks 

To  Principals 
Suggestions    to    Teachers    in    grading 
Writing  for  Report  Cards: 
Applied  writing  should  be   the   basis 

for  all  grading. 
Use    the    Zaner    Writing    Scale    for 

grading. 
There  are  three  Zaner  Writing  Seales 

as  follows: 
Combined  Writing  Scale  for  grades 

One  and   Two. 
Combined   Writing  Scale   for   grades 

Three  and  Four. 
Combined   Writing  Scale   for  grades 
Five,  Six,  Seven,  and  Eight. 
Grades  One  and  Two: 

The  column  on  the  right  of  the  First 
and  Second  Grade  Writing  Scale  is 
for   Second   Grade   writing. 


Scale  for  Grading 


Exceptionally 
Good 

Second  Grade 

Third   Grade 95 

Fourth   Grade 95 

Fifth  Grade 80 

Sixth   Grade 80 

Seventh   tirade 90 

Eighth  Grade 95 

The  upper  half  is  for  pencil  grading, 
and  the  lower  half  is  for  ink  grad- 
ing. 

You  will  observe  there  is  no  80% 
specimen  for  No.  2,  and  no  50?? 
specimen  for  No.  5  on  the  Writing 
Scale. 

Use  your  own  judgment  as  to  what 
the"  80';    and   50%  grade  of  writing 
should   be. 
Grades  Three  and  Four: 

Tlie  column  on  the  left  is  for  Third 
Grade  writing,  and  the  column  on 
the  right  is  for  Fourth  Grade  writ- 
ing. 

On  the  Third  Grade  Writing  Scale, 
80%  or  85%  is  equivalent  to  No.  2. 

On  the  Third  Grade  Writing  Scale, 
70%  or  75%  is  equivalent  to  No.  3. 

On  the  Fourth  Grade  Writing  Scale, 
70%  or  75%  is  equivalent  to  No.  3. 
Grades  Five  and  Six: 

The  percentages  are  the  same  in  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  grades  for  giving 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  ratings. 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight: 

No  explanation  is  needed  for  these 
grade.-. 


Very  Good 

Average 

Weak 

Failing 

Nil', 

75% 

60% 

50% 

80  or  85 

70  or  75 

60 

50 

85 

70  or  75 

60 

45 

70 

60 

50 

40 

70 

60 

50 

40 

80 

70 

60 

40 

90 

80 

70 

50 

Qualities  1,  2  and  3  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  correct  posture  of  body, 
correct  position  of  materials,  arm 
movement,  and  speed  according  to 
grade. 


Mr.  John  H.  Giles,  Supt.  of  Draughon's 
Practical  Business  College,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  reports  that  their  institu- 
tion has  just  moved  into  magnificent 
new  quarters.  They  have  20,000  square 
feet  of  space,  and  everything  was  built 
and  arranged  to  order.  They  now  have,, 
he  believes,  a  building  unsurpassed  in 
the  United  States  for  commercial 
school  purposes.  The  school  is  enjoy- 
ing the  greatest  enrollment  in  its  his- 
tory. 


Miss  Ruth  C.  Smith  of  Winterset, 
Iowa,  has  accepted  a  position  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Dean  of  Men  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Miss  Eunisce  Cotton  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa. 


Read  what  a  professional  engrosser  says  regarding   the  new 
edition  of   "Zanerian    Manual   of   Alphabets  and   Engrossing" 


Zaner  &   Blose-  Co., 
Columbus.  Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

I  like  this  edition  very  much.  I  think  that  the  analysis  of  the 
the  new  alphabets  are  lovely  and  so  are  the  fine  specimens.  The 
to  mean   lots  of  money  to  those  who  are  naturally  inclined  to  the 


■ill  sell  like  "hot  cakes.' 


I  shall  try  my  best  to  secure  orders  for 
Wishing  you  abundance  of  success.   I   ] 


oundhand  subject  is  rich ; 
udy  of  this  edition  ought 
■t.      I   sincerely  hope  that 


rk  in  getting  out  this  splendid 
of  the  Book  for  others. 


Very  sincerely   yours, 

(Signed)   NORMAN  TOWER. 

Engrosser,    Denver,    Colo. 

al  penman  and  student  ol  penmanship  should  have  a  copy  of  this  late  book.     It 
alue  to  .ill  persons  interested  in  penmanship,    it  make-,  the  mastery  of 
ing  Foi  iln   student  much  easier  and  il  shows  examples  of  the   very  highest    type  of   -Kill,   which   is 
inspiring  to  both  student  and  the  professional.     It  unquestionably  i-  the  finest   collection   of   work   on   en- 
grossing evei  published      Should  you  ordei  py,  eithei  send  $2.50  for  the  Look,  or  $3.25  tor  the  Look  and 

'   >S   I  Dl  I    \l'ik  for  one  year,     [t  will  be  thi   best  $3.25  you  have  ever  spent  on  penmanship 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP   PUBLISHERS  COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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California  has  again  decided  in  favor  of 

the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Method  of 

Handwriting 


The  State  Board  of  Education  of  that  progres- 
sive state  first  adopted  the  Zaner  and  Bloser 
Method  of  Handwriting  in  1916  for  four  years, 
after  making  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
various  methods  of  handwriting  in  this  country. 
They  readopted  ir. 
1920  for  four  years, 
and  now,  in  1924,  they 
have  made  the  second 
readoption  for  four 
years,  after  again  ex- 
amining and  testing 
other  methods  of 
writing. 

All  of  this  has  been 
done  in  the  face  of 
strenuous  competition, 
some  of  which  has 
been  pronounced  by 
many  persons  to  be 
decidedly  unfair.  We 
refer  to  such  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  a 
few  competitors  as  the 
holding  of  free  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  the  State  ostensibly  to 
benefit  the  cause  of  better  handwriting  because 
of  their  interest  in  and  love  for  the  pupils  of 
that  State,  but  which  in  reality  were  disguised 
promotional  meetings  for  a  handwriting 
method,    the    object    being    to    discredit    and 


displace  the  Zaner  and  Bloser  Method. 
The  good  people  of  California  readily  saw 
through  these  schemes  and  demanded  the  re- 
adoption  of  the  Zaner  &  Bloser  Method, 
knowing  that  it  has  been  tried  and  not 
found  wanting.    They 


STATE    EOARD   CF    EDUCATION 

SACRAMENTO 

October  17,  1924 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  State   Board  of 
Education  held  October  8,  1924,  the 
board  voted  to  readopt  your  series  of 
writing  books  according  to   the  terms  of 
the  contract  entered  into  July  1,  1916. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Will  C.  Wood, 

Executive  Secretary. 


know  it  is  a  safe 
and  sane  method  not 
promoted  by  pretense 
or  by  exaggerated 
claims,  but  that  our 
appeal  to  them  was 
based  solely  on  the 
results  it  is  securing. 
Since  California  first 
adopted  the  Zaner  and 
Bloser  Method  of 
W  r  i  t  i  n  g,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia 
have  also  adopted  it, 
as  well  as  numerous 
cities  and  towns.  New 
York  City  has  placed 
it  on  the  approved  list 
and  is  using  it.  Philadelphia  and  other  largo 
cities  are  using  it  extensively  in  their  schools. 
Other  school  officials  who  are  seeking  the  best 
Method  of  Writing  for  public  schools,  whether 
for  State,  City,  Town  or  County  adoption, 
should  consult  the  Californians. 


Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  our  wares?     Correspondence  solicited. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Penmanship  Specialists 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Hflighty  Stories 
pf  History 

Told  in  Fascinating  Story  Form 

THINK  of  being  able  to  read — in  easy  story  form — about  all  the  stirring 
events  that  have  made  the  world's  history.  Dr.  Ridpath's  eminent 
position  as  an  historian  is  due  largely  to  his  wonderful,  flowing  style,  a  style  no  other  historian 
has  ever  equalled.  Ridpath,  the  profound  scholar,  the  authority  among  authorities,  has  written 
history  so  that  it  reads  like  a  great  novel.  Ridpath  takes  you  with  him  through  the  life  of  the 
past.  You  live  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  you  go  with  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  you  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  bloody  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 

^!j  Pick  up  Ridpath's  History  at  any  point  and  you  will  find  a 
thrilling  story — an  account  of  some  great  historical  occurrence  that  seems  to 
happen  before  your  very  eyes. 

In  these  epoch  making  times,  a  knowledge  of  history  is  more  essential  than 
ever  before.  It  gives  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the  turbulent  conditions 
and  tremendous  movements  that  are  affecting  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  in  the 
world  today.  You  realize  what  brought  them  about  and  what  they  may  be 
expected  to  lead  to.  In  Dr.  Ridpath's  incomparable  work  you  acquire  an  un- 
usual background  of  learning  and  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  you  enjoy  the  . 
most  fascinating  reading  you  can  obtain  anywhere. 

ridpath's 
History  £  World 

Including  a  Full  Account  of  the  World  War 

Long  recognized  as  standard  authority,  Ridpath  is  endorsed  by  a  third  of  a 
million  Americans  who  own  and  love  it,  including  Presidents  of  the  United  | 
States,  the  heads  of  practically  all  universities  and  colleges,  and  thousands  of 
our  country's  leading  scholars,  statesmen  and  business  men. 

Ridpath's  6,000  Years  of  History 

New  Edition  of  nine  handsome  Royal  Octavo  volumes,  just  off  the  press. 
Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  minute,  this  new  edition  of  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World  gives  you  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  world's 
history  from  the  dawn  of  time  down  to  the  administration  of  our  late  Pres- 
went  Harding,  including  a  full,  authentic  and  unbiased  account  of  the  World 
War  and  the  Washington  conference.  Ridpath  covers  every  nation,  every  race, 
every  time,  and  holds  you  spellbound  with  his  wonderful  eloquence. 

History  Book— FREE 

Send  coupon  for  beautifully  illustrated  46-page  history  book,  sent  free  of  cost ! 

or  obligation.     This  book  contains  sample  pages  and  pictures  taken  directly 

from  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  and  shows  you  how  Dr.  Ridpath  makes  | 

the  great  past  live  again  for  you  to  see.  The  beautiful  new  edition  of  Ridpath's  j 

is  completely  described,  and  we  shall  write  you  full  details  of  publisher's  un- 1 

usual  low  price  and  easy  payment  offer.     We  cannot  pub-  j 

lish  this  special  offer  broadcast,  and  will  name  the  very  | 

low  price  and  convenient  terms  of  payment  only  in  j 

a  direct  letter  to  readers  of  this  magazine.   Send  i 

today  for  the  free  history  book.     Learn  about) 

this  special  offer.    No  obligation.    Fill  out  cou-  ] 

pon  and  mail  now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it.  I 

Send  coupon  today! 


Ridpath  Historical  Society 

United  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Please  mail,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  the  46- 
page  history  book  containing  sample  pages,  pictures 
and  full  description  of  new  edition  of  Ridpath's  His- 
tory of  the  World.  Also  write  me  complete  details  of 
your  special  low  price  and  easy  payment  offer  to 
readers  of  Business  Educator. 

Name _. 
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Triumphs — in  School  and  Office 


THE  Remington  Quiet  12  is 
the  most  successful  new 
model  in  all  typewriter  history 
—it  has  won  an  unparalleled 
triumph  in  both  the  schoolroom 
and  the  business  office. 

Typewriter  users  everywhere 
have  found  in  this  latest  Rem- 
ington the  machine  which  antic- 
ipates all  present-day  needs,  and 
the  business  school  finds  it  the 
best  teaching  machine  for  ex- 


actly the  same  reason.  The  pupil 
who  is  well  trained  on  the 
Remington  12  enters  business 
life  with  an  invaluable  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  very 
latest  and  best  in  typewriter 
efficiency. 

Send  to  us  for  booklet  which 
tells  you  what  leading  business 
educators  the  country  over  say 
about  the  surpassing  merits  of 
this  latest  Remington. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 


374  BROADWAY 


Branches  Everywhere 


NEW  YORK 


REMINGTON 

STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  WRITING  MACHINE 
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Ellis    Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 

Look  over  this  list  of  our  other  publications 
that  have  found  favor 

Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  for  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 


V  .cabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
Accuracy  Plus 
Office  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational|Speller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready— Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


The  School  Favorite 

America's  most  popular  pen  for 
school  use  is  Esterbrook  Pen 
No.  556.  Suitable  for  ail  school 
grades,  this  pen  is  al  o  widely 
used  in  business  offices. 

Esterbrook  pensarefashioned 
of  steel  as  fine  as  that  in  the 
mainspring  ofa  watch,  and  made 
by  the  oldest  manufacturer  of 
steel  pens  in  America. 
Upon  receiptoflS  cents,  we  will  mail  you 
the  world's  12  most  popular  pens,  and  a 
booklet  0}  IbO  jamuus  signatures 
Address  Department    B.  E. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

Camden,  N.J. 


t 


Canadian 

Brown  Bros.,  Ltd, 
Toronto 


..ways  a  FRESH 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  V.  C.  Potter 

McKinley  High  School 
Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of  words  in  general  use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and  Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with  spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,  and   Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  moit  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary  accounting  use. 


Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
exercises,  problems,  etc  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts   for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book* 
keeping.  Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 


High  Schools, 
g  Bookkeeping, 
ation.      Mention 


Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
school  connection. 


BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


WHOOPEE!   PRE-WAR  QUALITY! 

Zanerian    India    Ink 

The  quality  of  many  inks  was  greatly  lowered  by  the  war 
because  certain  ingredients  could  not  be  secured  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  quality  of  many  inks  has  not  yet  come  back. 
The  Zanerian  India  Ink  is  now  guaranteed  to  be  up  in  quality 
to   pre-war  standards. 

Zanerian  India  Ink  has  well  been 
termed  the  Penman's  India  Ink.  While 
it  is  the  equal  of  any  other  ink  for 
drawing,  it  is  preeminently  the  best  for 
preparing  script  for  photo-engraving. 
A  finer  and  smoother  line  can  be  made 
with  it  than  with  any  other.  It  is  as 
good  as  the  stick  India  Ink  and  re- 
quires no  grinding.     It  is  always  ready 


"Helps  and  Hints 
Preparing  Script 
Photo-Engraving," 
plete  instruction  01 
When  thinned  v 
to     instructions,     : 


secured, 


preferring 


business    or    ornamental    writing 
it  to  any  other  for  these  purposes. 

1  bottle    postpaid $  -40 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 4.00 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of  penmanship  supplies. 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


for  use. 

With  each  bottle  we  send  a  copy  of 
Dn  India  Ink  and  on 
and  Drawings  for 
which  contains  com- 
i  these  subjects, 
ith  water  according 
splendid     ink     for 


When 
Summer   Comes 


Progressive  commercial  teachers  and 
those  about  to  enter  this  profession 
journey  to  Gregg  School,  where  in- 
struction and  inspiration  are  given 
in  unstinted  measure. 

The  Gregg  Normal  blends  the  ideal 
and  the  practical  in  harmonious 
unity.  This  training  will  give  you 
new  ideas  that  will  increase  your 
teaching  efficiency,  and  make  your 
work  more  pleasurable  and  inci- 
dentally, add  several  dollars  to  your 
monthly  pay  check. 

The  1925  Normal  Session  will  begin 
July  6  and  close  August  14.  Plan  to 
spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  vaca- 
tion by  attending  Gregg  School  next 
summer. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 


SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


Karam  Shorthand  is  designed  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  Simplified  Shorthand;  one  that  is  actually 
PRACTICAL,  EFFICIENT,  COMPLETE,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  30  to  60  days.  It  possesses 
scientific  features  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
many  noted  Shorthand  Authors. 

People  in  every  walk  of  life  realize  the  value  of 
time  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  course  that 
can  be  completed  in  less  time.  Karam  System 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Student  and  brings  a 
greater  profit  to  the  School. 

It  is  absolutely  to  your  interest  to  give  Karam 
Shorthand  a  fair  trial.   Write  for  Sample  Textbook. 

District  Representative  Wanted 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

218-19   Scott-Thompson   Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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Prepare  Your  Students  for  the 
Better  Positions 

Shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping  —  these  subjects,  as 
always,  form  the  basis  for  all  commercial  training.  No  other 
subjects  will  in  so  brief  a  time  place  young  men  and  women  in 
a  position  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

But  Entrance  into  business  life  is  not  enough.  Growth  aud  advance- 
ment are  even  more  important.  Promotion  in  business  always  comes  to  those 
who  have  added  to  their  technical  training  a  broad  general  fund  of  business 
information  —  to  those  who  have  something  in  reserve. 

You  can  materially  increase  the  opportunities  and  earning  power  of  your  graduates 
by  including  in  your  textbook  list  some  of  these  titles. 


Secretarial  Studies,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and 

John  Robert   Gregg.     A   finishing  course   for 

advanced  shorthand  students.     Text $1.40 

Laboratory  Materials 60 

Teacher's   Dictation   Book    (Secretarial   Dic- 
tation)      80 

Business  Organization  and  Administration,  by 

Dr.   J.   Anton  deHaas,   Professor   of  Foreign 

Trade,  New  York  University.     An  elementary 

course  in  business  fundamentals  for  high  schools 

and  private  commercial  schools $1.40 

First  Principles  of  Advertising,  by  Wilbur  D. 
Nesbit.    Advertising  principles  and  practice  in 
a  nut  shell  by  one  of  the  country's  foremost  ad- 
vertising men $1.00 

Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency,  by 
James  S.  Knox.  A  complete  course  in  general 
salesmanship,  business  efficiency  and  business 
management.  Special  discount  to  schools  and 
teachers    $2.50 

Basic  Accounting,  by  George  E.  Bennett,  C.  P. 
A.,   Head   of   the   Accounting   Department   of 
Syracuse    University.      A    complete    one-year 
course   in  accounting  for  college  grade  stu- 
dents     $4.00 


Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence, 
by  Hubert  A.  Hagar  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle. 
A  brief  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  English 
with  comprehensive  treatment  of  punctuation, 
capitalization  and  business  correspondence.  Deals 
only  with  those  essentials  that  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  future  work  of  the  student  of  business. 
Text $1.00  Exercises $0.40 

An  Introduction  to  Economics,  by  Dr.  Graham 
A.  Laing,  Professor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Finance,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,   Pasadena.      A    brief,    concise,    under- 
standable and  teachable  statement  of  general  eco- 
nomic principles   $1.40 

Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commercial  Law,  by 
Col.  Wallace  H.  Whigam,  Shurz  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois.     An  authoritative  and  peda- 
gogical text  full  of  human-interest  problems  writ- 
ten in  an  easy,  fluent  style $1.40 

Mathematics  for  the  Accountant,  by  Eugene 
R.  Vinal,  formerly  Professor  of  Actuarial 
Science,  Northeastern  University,  Boston. $3. 00 


In  which  titles  are  you  interested? 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HUNT'S  i&S&i  PENS  I 

j 

The  Ideal  Pens  for  Schools 

HAVE  FOR  MANY  YEARS   BEEN  APPROVED  BY 

EDUCATORS  THROUGHOUT  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Higher  Grades,  24-21 


ower  Grades,  5-f>7 

01  @  DROOP  POINT 


£SPEEDBflLL* 


W 


|      B-S 
Three  Styles:    a     q-4 


"A"  Square  Point 
"B"  Round  Point 
"C"  Oblong  Point 

Send  for 
Circular 


C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


ONE    OF 


America's  Foremost  Engrossers 


WRITES: 


'H( 


I    ever    thank    you    enough    for    the    new 
Zanerian   Manual  of  Alohabets  and  Engrossing. 
It   is   b-im   full   of   helpful   ideas,   products   of   the   best 
engrossers  in  America,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all   the  penmen   and  engrossers." 

Every  person  interested  in  fine  pen  work  should  have  a  copy 
of  this  book.  In  tin-  forepart  of  the  book  Engrosser's  Script 
has  been  treated  in  a  way  that  any  beginner  can  master  it. 
There  are  also  full  page  specimens  (rum  some  of  the  best 
script  writers  in  the  countrj  Following  the  Engrosser's 
Script,  Tex:  Lettering  is  covered  quite  thoroughly.  It  con- 
tains the  very  finest  alphabets  used  by  engrossers  of  today. 
In  the  back  part  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  numerous  ex 
amples  of  some  of  tin  finest  pieces  ol  Engrossing  executed  by 
many  of  the  very  best  engrossers  in  the  country. 


To  prepare  the  pen  work  and  engravings  presented  in  thi 
of  U<>  pages  would  i  "st  thousands  of  dollars  today 
however,  can  have  the  advantage  ..f  this  tine  collect 
work  foi  only  $2.50,  or  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Th 
Business  Educator,  the  book  and  journal  will  cost  yoi 
only  $3.25. 


of 


Zaner  &  Bloser  Company 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Second    Edition    Revised 


Business    Letter    Practice 


By  John  B.  Opdycke 

Adopted  by  the  Ne 
Business    Univ. 

"For  comprehensiveness  in  scope,  practicability 
of  treatment,  and  a  'human  interest'  style  we  do 
not  know  its  equal." — The  Literary  Review — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

"The  introductory  symposium  on  business  letter 
writing,  by  four  leading  American  Captains  of 
Commerce,  is  a  classic  in  business  expression.  The 
instruction  given  is  sound  in  psychology  and  might 
well  be  studied  by  writers  of  a  more  literary  pur- 
pose."— New   York   World. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that 
can  be  paid  'Business  Letter  Practice'  is  that  out 
of  sixty  students  in  the  last  class  I  had,  only  one 
wanted  to  sell  his  book.  These  people  are  going 
out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 
and  other  office  positions,  and  they  have  seen  how 
much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if  they 
keep  it  on  their  desks.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  these  few  words."  —  T.  M.  Dickerson, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,   Ky. 

582  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  $2.50  postpaid 


Just  Published 

BUSINESS  LETTERS  For  DICTATION 

By  E.  A.  Bolger,  R.  P.  St.  John, 
and  R.  L.  Noonan 

Departments    of    Stenography    and    English,    Commercial    High 
School,    Brooklyn,    New   York 

Habits  of  good  reading  develop  good  writers. 

In  nearly  all  learning,  good  models  are  of  a 
paramount  importance.  This  principle  is  of  es- 
pecial significance  in  the  art  of  letter-writing.  If 
a  teacher  makes  use  of  carefully  written  letters  as 
material  for  dictation,  stenography  pupils  are  fur- 
nished with  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  learning 
the  art  of  letter-writing. 

BUSINESS  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION  con- 
tains 400  letters,  each  a  suitable  model  for  busi- 
ness correspondence.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  stenographic  difficulty,  with  notes  calling 
attention  to  the  underlying  principles  of  letter- 
writing,  and  can  be  used  with  any  system  of 
shorthand. 

In   Cloth,  $1.20,  postpaid 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


VOLUME  XXX 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  FEBRUARY,  1925 


NUMBER  6 


WINNERS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 
DESIGN  CONTEST 

Announced    in    the    October    Issue 
J.    Gertrude   Warnecke,    Illinois   Busi- 
ness    College,     Chicago.       A.      B. 
Rowe,  teacher. 

2.  A.  W.  Matthies.  619  E.  7th  Ave., 
Hutchinson,   Kans. 

3.  Raphael  F.  Warnick,  R.  S,  Mt 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

4.  T.  E.  Bridges,  2702  Rosen  Ave., 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

5.  Unsigned,  from  7701  Frankstown 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

6.  S.  R.  Hemphill,  McDowell,  Mo. 

7.  Wong  Yew,  611  Sprague  Avenue,' 
Spokane,  Wash. 

8.  Coletta  Preisel,  8th  Grade,  New- 
Castle,   Pa.      Lean   Kuntz,   teacher. 

9.  William  J.  Heron,  Toronto  High 
School  of  Commerce.  A.  F.  Hare, 
teacher. 

10.  Edwin  Wright,  8th  grade,  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.  Irene  Nathason, 
teacher. 

The  designs  made  by  Miss  Warnecke 
are  worthy  of  special  comment  and 
praise.  They  are  the  most  artistically 
designed  exercises  we  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining. 

The  second  winner,  Mr.  Matthies, 
has  wonderful  control  of  the  pen  when 
it  comes  to  making  ovals  and  push- 
pull   exercises. 

Many  who  submitted  specimens 
which  were  not  granted  prizes  are  to 
be  complimented  on  their  fine  designs 
and  the  splendid  movement  they  have 
developed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  move- 
ment will  carry  over  into  the  regular 
writing. 


None  of  us  have  a  mortgage  on  the     TEN    PRINCIPLES    THAT    HELP 


MILLER  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

December  15,   1924 
The  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Attention  Mr.  E.  A.   Lupfer 
Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  you  will  find  your  letter 
with    the   desired   information. 

We  are  always  glad  to  reciprocate 
with  our  co-workers  throughout  the 
country  in  exchanging  literature  and 
disseminating  information  in  regard  to 
commercial  education. 


best  ideas,  but  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, any  ideas  that  our  co-workers 
in  the  profession  may  gather  from  our 
literature,  as  well  as  correspondence, 
they  are  heartily  welcome  to. 
Sincerely    yours, 

D.  D.  Miller,  President. 


E.  C.  MILLS 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  E.  C. 
Mills  has  t>een  classed  by  many  pen- 
men as  the  most  skillful  writer  of  ac- 
curate, high  class  business  penmanship 
in  the  profession.  His  models  of  grace 
and  beauty,  which  penmanship  teachers 
not  onh'  placed  before  their  pupils,  but 
which  they  themselves  have  practiced 
from,  studied  and  admired,  will  appear 
regularly  in  The   Business  Educator. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  present  this  work  to  our  readers 
and  we  hope  that  all  may  get  much 
benefit  from  it,  and  that  all  will  help 
by  getting  their  students  or  friends  to 
follow  the  lessons  from  the  beginning 
of  the  course.  Get  up  a  club  and  see 
the   results. 


TO  MAKE  A  SUCCESS 

Eliminate  from  your  vocabulary  the 
word  "perfunctory."  Every  task  is  a 
test.  However  trivial  it  be,  your  man- 
ner of  performing  it  will  testify  in  some 
way  for  or  against  you. 


Remember  that  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  assets  is  reputation. 

*  *     * 

Think!  Exercise  the  springs  of  your 
brain. 

*  *     * 

Go  for  a  ride  on  the  horse  of  your 
imagination  from  time  to  time,  but  re- 
member it's  a  high  strung  animal  and 
needs  keeping  under  careful  control, 

*  *     * 

Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  opportuni- 
ties, recognize  them  and  seize  them 
boldly  when  they  come  within  your 
reach.  But  do  not  think  every  change 
means  an  opportunity. 

*  *     * 

Be  neighborly.  Be  a  good  sport. 
Don't  think  you  can  lift  yourself  up  by 
downing  others. 

*  *     * 

Work  hard.  Presumably  you  have 
ideals;  keep  them.  Do  not  become 
cynical.     Don't  scoff.     Don't  lose  faith. 

*  *     * 

Take  an  interest  and  a  due  share  in 
public  affairs.  Business  can  not  pros- 
per unless  the  ship  of  state  is  run  on  a 
steady  keel  and  steered  with  compe- 
tence. 

*  *     * 

Meet  your  fellow  men  with  confi- 
dence, unless  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect. 

*  *     * 

If  the  so-called  capitalistic  system  is 
to  continue  as  I  believe  it  will  and 
should,  it  is  particularly  incumbent 
upon  those  whom  it  places  in  positions 
of  business  leadership  to  exercise  self- 
restraint  and  consideration  for  others. 
Be  patient,  courteous,  helpful,  concilia- 
tory. Avoid  ostentation.  Abhor  purse- 
pride  and  arrogance. 

From  the  Gatlin  Gun,  published  monthly  by 
the  pupils  of  Texas  Business  College,  Weather- 
ford.  Texas. 


THE     BUSINESS     EDUCATOR         SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1.25  A  YEAR 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more.) 

Single  copy,  15c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 


Published   monthly    (except   July   and    August* 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO.. 

612  N.  Park  St..  Columbus,  O. 

E.  W.   Bloser Editor 

Horace   G.    Healey    -    -     Contributing  Editor 
E.   A.   Lupfer     -----    Managing  Editor 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Ideal  Business  Writing 

By  E.  C.  MILLS,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


PLATE  1 
Movement  Exercises 
Copies  1-8.  These  movement  exercises  are  intended  to  develop  the  large  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  just 
forward  of  the  elbow.  In  other  words,  they  are  intended  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  movement  used  in  writing. 
The  rirst  five  exercises  should  fill  two  large' spaces.  We  call  the  spaee  between  the  two  blue  lines  one  large  space,  and 
these  exercises  should  be  made  just  twice  that  size.  It  matters  not  how  proficient  you  may  become  in  writing,  you 
will  find  that  the  practice  of  these  simple  movement  exercises  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  They  help  to  strengthen 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  an  excellent  nerve  tonic.  The  downward  strokes  in  these 
exercises  should  all  be  made  very  fine  and  light.  It  is  this  light  touch  that  gives  the  strength  and  delicacy  to  the 
lines.  The  light  touch  gives  the  quality  of  line  and  also  gives  a  line  that  clear  appearance  that  is  admired  so  much 
by  all  penmen.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  far  advanced  you  may  be  in  writing  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
movement  practice.  (Use  Zanerian  Ideal  No.  2  Pens.)  It  is  supposed  that  all  who  undertake  this  series  of  lessons 
understand  regarding  position  and  have  a  good  idea  of  arm  movement,  hence  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  give 
any  detailed  instruction  regarding  this  point. 

PLATE  2 

Copies  9-21.  These  exercises  and  small  letter  copies  are  intended  to  develop  the  sliding  or  lateral  motion  of  the 
hand  and  arm.  Notice  the  wide  spacing  or  the  distance  between  downward  lines.  Next  bring  the  down  strokes  closer 
together,  forming  the  small  "i".  Be  careful  to  keep  the  hand  turned  well  toward  the  body  and  allow  the  hand  to  rest 
on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  There  is  a  tendency  of  the  hand  turning  over  toward  the  right  in  moving 
across  the  page.     This  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Take  up  each  copy  just  as  it  is  given,  and  do  not  hurry  from  one  copy  to  another. 

PLATE  3 

Copies  22-34.  Here  we  have  the  reverse  of  the  movement  given  in  Plate  2.  Observe  same  general  directions 
given  in  regard  to  spacing.  The  small  "m"  and  "n"  should  be  made  round  at  the  top,  and  this  is  done  by  introducing 
considerable  rolling  or  circular  motion  of  the  arm.  The  final  "r"  is  started  same  as  the  first  part  of  the  small  "m",  then 
the  line  is  retraced  with  nearly  a  straight  line;  form  a  dot  at  the  top  and  finish  the  same  as  small  "w".  In  making 
small  "c"  we  have  the  first  stroke  used  in  small  "m",  then  make  a  broad  turn  at  top  and  form  a  dot.  Next  finish  with 
small  circle. 

IT  PAYS  TO  WORK  EACH  COPY  IN  A  VERY  THOROUGH  MANNER. 

PLATE  1 
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PLATE  2 


PLATE  3 
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Send  Min  Mellon  I 


Business  Penmanship 

By  OLIVE  A.  MELLON 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

»  pages  of  your  practice  work  with  10c  and  she  will  criticise  and  return  yo, 


LESSON  THIRTY-SIX 

The  z  is  much  like  y.  It  begins  and  ends  like  y.  Make  the  first  part  like  the  first  part  of  n,  keeping  it  exactly  on 
the  base  line.  The  second  part  is  a  slight  over-down  movement,  with  the  main  downstroke  nearly  straight.  The  final 
upstroke  crosses  the  downstroke  exactly  at  the  base  line.  Watch  the  loop  to  see  that  it  is  not  too  slanting.  Be  sure 
to  make  the  upper  part  no  larger  than  the  first  part  of  n,  with  the  right  side  straight,  as  are  the  down  strokes  in  n.  It 
will  take  considerable  movement  to  properly   write   "lazy"  and  "buzz,"  but  persevere.     Do  not  use  finger  movement. 


LESSON  THIRTY-SEVEN 

Don't  torget  to  review.  The  straight  line  exercise  is  particularly  helpful  with  this  lesson,  j  is  exactly  like  the  final 
part  of  y  dotted  like  i.  The  usual  difficulty  is  in  keeping  the  up'per  part  the  proper  height.  Make  it  no  taller  than  i. 
The  g  is  much  like  j.  Study  g  and  find  j  hidden  in  it.  Beginners  usually  experience  difficulty  in  keeping  the  loop  below 
the  base  line  small  enough  and  on  the  proper  slant.  The  final  stroke  in  any  loop  below  the  base  line  is  supposed  to 
cross  the  main  downstroke  exactly  on  the  base  line. 


LESSON  THIRTY-EIGHT 

The  X  i>  a  combination  of  indirect  and  direct  movements.  It  is  like  two  6's,  the  second  one  inverted  and  placed 
so  that  it  touches,  or  nearly  touches,  the  first  6  which  rests  on  the  base  line.  Count  1-2-3-4.  When  the  principles  do 
not  quite  touch  make  a  very  short,  horizontal   stroke  at  one-half  the  height. 

The  Q  begins  like  X  and  ends  like  L.  Keep  the  lower  loop  pointing  downward  and  exactly  on  the  base  line.  The 
dotted  line  indicates  the  relative  position  of  the  loops.  It  is  better  to  like  the  pen  after  Q.  Count  1-2-3.  Lift  your 
pen  while  it  is  in  motion  at  the  finish. 


*  5>  &    <%   5&  5&  S& 


&y    <zy    ex/   z?y    67-y 
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LESSON  THIRTY-NINE 

Z  starts  like  Q  but  the  small  loop,  which  rests  exactly  on  the  base  line  is  not  placed  so  far  to  the  left  as  in  Q.  The 
loop  in  Q  is  more  nearlj  horizontal  than  the  loop  in  Z.  Make  the  upper  part  of  Z  larger  than  the  lower.  Mosl  begin- 
ners make  the  lower  part  too  large,  the  upper  part  too  small,  and  do  not  make  the  middle  loop  rest  on  the  base  line. 
Keep  all  parts  of  this  letter  on  the  same  slant,  and  count  1-2-3.  Don't  make  the  lower  loop  much  larger  than  the  lower 
loop  of  small  z. 


^     <^Me<33uJ*'/u&k£</u£a6r%       & 


In  the  third  line  you  will  find  something  new  to  many  students;  a  way  to  make  small  x  without  lilting  the  pen  to 
cross  it.  By  studying  the  illustrations  you  should  be  able  to  figure  out  for  yourself  how  this  is  done.  This  x  has  some 
things  to  commend  it.  It  is  more  rapid  of  execution  and  is  more  easily  made  uniform  in  size  with  the  other  letters. 
You  won't  like  it  at  first,  but  if  you'll  learn  to  make  it,  and  use  it  for  a  while  you  wouldn't  think  of  changing  back. 


V?ftrv 
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LESSON  FORTY 

How  about  your  movement  drills?  Are  you  keeping  at  them  daily?  Don't  spend  all  your  time  on  them,  but  be 
sure  to  master  the  ovals  and  straight  lines.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  case  where  one  learned  to  write  a  practical 
style  without  having  mastered  movement  drills.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  really  good 
educators,  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  good  penmanship,  to  depreciate  the  value  one  gets  from  practicing 
movement  drills.  There  are  a  good  many  teachers  today  trying  to  teach  penmanship  without  giving  much  time  to 
drills.  Such  teachers  have  doubtless  read  articles  to  the  effect  that  movement  drills  waste  the  pupil's  time.  These 
teachers  do  worse  than  get  no  results.  They  cause  their  pupils  to  form  very  bad  habits  in  writing  which  are  difficult 
to  correct. 

Note  that  the  upper  part  of  q  is  like  a.  The  lower  part  of  q  and  f  is  exactly  alike.  Finish  the  upstroke  in  the 
lower  loop  with  a  small  dot  on  the  main  stem  at  the  base  line.  Upper  part  of  f  is  like  1.  Keep  f  straight  and  not  too 
slanting. 

c^Z^-C^-    CZ^tsO/  tZ^tsC^  <Z^t>C^   tZ^L^C^    £Z^>c^     <Z^i^c^-     (Z^ 

^<^c^c^-  <^t^<-z^~  £z^^tz^2>  ^z^c^c^-  ^^ot^c^^^  (Z-t^c-^^-  cz^<y. 
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^4^-i^^^s^ 


LESSON  FORTY-ONE 

By  inverting  capital  P  you  note  the  similarity  of  the  oval  part  to  capital  A.  Practice  faithfully  the  exercises  with 
straight  lines  and  indirect  ovals,  being  careful  not  to  lift  the  pen  in  changing  to  the  ovals.  The  R  is  like  P  and  fin- 
ished like  K.  Lift  your  pen  while  it  is  moving  at  the  finish  just  below  the  base  line.  It  is  probably  best  not  to  join  the 
R  to  a  letter  following,  though  this  may  be  done  if  desired.  Count  1-2  for  the  downstrokes  in  P,  and  1-2-3  for  R. 
An  initial  upstroke  may  be  used  in  these  letters  for  the  purpose  of  giving  balance,  but  it  is  not  really  necessary.  If 
this  initial  stroke  is  used  it  should  not  change  the  count  given.  It  is  best  to  count  the  impulses  used  in  producing 
writing,  and  these  always  come  on  downstrokes.  For  upstrokes  count  "and"  if  you  like,  but  this  is  best  in  only  a  few- 
special  upstrokes. 


LESSON    FORTY-TWO 

Make  the  upper  and  lower  ovals  in  B  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible.  Try  to  keep  up  a  smooth,  rolling  mo- 
tion in  going  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  oval.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  making  the  small  loop  smooth  and  large 
enough  to  require  circular  motion  in  making  it.  This  loop  should  point  upward  at  right  angles  to  the  slant  of  the  letter. 
Note  the  angular  finish.  This  requires  a  definite  stop  before  making  the  final  stroke.  Complete  the  B  before  lifting 
the  pen.     Count   1-2-3-4.     The  "4"  is  for  the  final  horizontal  stroke  at  the  finish. 

Note  that  p  is  as  tall  as  t.  The  oval  part  is  exactly  like  small  a  inverted.  The  final  t  used  in  the  words  in  the 
last  line  is  all  right  when  well  made,  but  should  be  used  only  as  a  final  letter. 

Now,  how  about  it?  Are  you  in  earnest  about  your  writing?  If  you  mean  it,  set  aside  a  regular  time  for  daily 
practice,  and  stick  to  it.     You'll  not  be  sorry  for  becoming  a  good  business  penman.     You'll  be  sorry  if  you  don't. 


^      cM£3&uJ//uzM/&/iuxz&r       *§* 


Forceful  business  writing  by   R.   Guillard,   Evanston,    111. 
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From  the  pen  of   Lupfe 


fy/it^uJS/ieJ^&du&t/tr*       & 


is 


Have  you  an  easy,  graceful  position  of  the 
hands,  arms  and  body?  If  not,  study  the  above 
pose  by   Rene   Guillard,   Evanston,    111, 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Peirce  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Philadelphia,  to 
attend  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
fifty-ninth  class,  Wednesday  evening, 
January  21,  1925. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  this 
famous  institution  to  make  their  gradu- 
ating exercises  a  notable  annual  event. 
The  principal  address  is  usually  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  These  ad- 
dresses if  published  in  one  volume 
would  form  a  worthy  contribution  to 
commercial  education. 

This  year  the  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  Honorable  Harry  S.  New, 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 


How  Money  Changes 
What  has  become  of  the  honest  pen- 
ny people  used  to  try  to  earn? 

Now  it  is  filthy  lucre  they  are  trying 
to  clean  up. 


bcficvc  in  rfic  lilnitcfc  Whites  of.  CGncrtca  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  by,  the  people,  for 
Itie  people-,  whose  rust  powers  are  derive* 
from  the  consent  or  the  a.ovcrnc'O;  a^crnocracu 
in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many,, 
sovereign  states-,  a  perfect  CRnion,  one  an>  inscpararfe 
cstabTtstic"o  upon  tnc  principles  ©ffrcc&om,  e^uafittt;  • 
justice  ano  humanity,  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  fives  an>  fortunes. 

therefore,  befteve  it  is  mu,  ^uty,  to  m^  country 
to  fovc  it,  to  support  its  constitution,  to  olJcy, 
its  fau'S,  to  respect  its  ffaa,  ano  to  Oet'eno  it  -A 
against  aff  enemies. 
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By  Norman  Tower.   Engrosser  with  Ba 


al  College,  Denver,   Colo. 


-Jackson,  Miss; 


From  the  pen  of  Lupfer 


U^^ZvC-^-O-z^^-' 


~~AjL^-*!Z-^Z^<^e^/  C^y^gi^Ui-^L^^r^^t^' 


he  above  specimen  was  written   by   Beatrice  Wahking,  a   seventh  ^rad 
the  supervisor  of  writing  and  is   getting   very  free,   practical  writing. 


rille,  Ky„  public  schools.     A.  M.  Hinds 


sf'f 
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By  F.   B.   Courtney,    Detroit.   Mich. 


A  page  of  signatures  well  worth  studying 


jf     /y/tt^uJ//i&i£&/utxi6r*      & 


A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,   Mass 


A  GIRL  OF  ACTION 

PART   I 

There  were  over  forty  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Evanston  High 
School  in  the  year  1918,  and  one  tall, 
straight,  athletic  looking  girl  of  this 
group  is  the  heroine — if  we  can  call  her 
that — of  this  little  story  of  real  life. 
Eleanor  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mark 
Longworth,  and  Mark  Longworth  was 
a  broker,  or  rather  a  speculator  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  LaSalle  Street.  He 
made  money  enough  to  give  his  family 
about  everything  they  could  think  of, 
and  they  could  think  of  a  good  many 
things,  as  most  families  can.  Following 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  there 
had  been  a  tremendous  boom  in  wheat, 
especially,  and  likewise  in  corn  and  oats 
and  about  everything  else;  and  Long- 
worth  had  been  on  the  bull  side  of  the 
market  and  had  made,  with  a  very 
small  capital,  large  sums  of  money. 
He  had  purchased  and  partly  paid  for 
a  fine  residence  in  the  old  college  town 
of  Evanston,  fifteen  miles  out  of  Chi- 
cago, on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  there  his  daughter  had  grown  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  when  she  graduated 
that  spring  day  from   High   School. 

Eleanor  did  not  have  the  valedictory, 
for  while  she  was  by  no  means  dull, 
yet  her  thoughts  ran  more  to  athletics 
than  to  scholarship.  She  was  the  "best 
man"  on  the  basketball  team.  She  could 
row  as  well  as  an  Indian  in  her  canoe 
when  the  harbor  wasn't  too  rough,  and 
she  belonged  to  the  girl  scouts  and  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  school  gymnas- 
ium. A  strong,  healthy,  athletic  girl. 
Her  father  delighted  in  getting  a  shot- 
gun, when  he  had  a  holiday,  and  taking 
a  tramp  out  into  the  country  around 
Evanston,  and  perhaps  if  he  was  lucky 
bringing  back  a  small  bag  of  game,  for 
hunters  were  too  plenty  to  make  game 
very  abundant. 

The  girl  often  went  along  on  these 
hunting  trips,  and  she  had  a  little  single 
barrel  shotgun  which  she  could  handle 
as  well  as  her  father  managed  his  dou- 
ble Parker  gun.  There  was  a  shooting 
gallery  at  the  Country  Club  and  Long- 
worth  prided  himself  on  his  marksman- 
ship and  the  girl,  too,  had  been  taught 
the  use  of  the  target  rifle  and  revolver. 
You  see  she  was  not  a  sissy  by  any 
means,  but  a  good,  strong,  live  girl. 
And  then,  after  she  graduated  from 
high  school,  her  mother  said  that 
Eleanor  must  be  finished  off  in  suitable 
style  to  enter  society.  For  Longworth 
was  making  a  good  many  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  in  his  rather  sensational  and 
very  successful  ventures  on  the  Board 
of  Trade.  So,  they  sent  Eleanor  for 
two  years  to  a  fashionable  finishing 
school,  "The  Oaks,"  at  Forest  Park, 
and  there  they  taught  her  how  to  enter 
and  leave  a  room  and  just  what  knives 


and  forks  and  spoons  to  use  at  a  din- 
ner, and  how  to  speak  French  well 
enough  so  that  she  couldn't  understand 
more  than  half  of  it,  and  so  that  no 
Frenchman  could  possibly  understand 
her  when  she  spoke  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage. She  could  play  a  little  on  the 
piano  and  sing  a  little  without  distress- 
ing her  hearers  beyond  endurance  and 
she  could  dance  all  right,  as  most 
athletic  girls  can,  and  so  at  twenty, 
she  was  ready  to  enter  society,  and 
then  there  came  the  smash. 

Disaster 

For  several  years  after  1914,  as  soon 
as  the  allies  began  to  buy  largely  of 
provisions,  wheat,  corn,  pork  and  beef 
had  still  climbed  upward  on  the  Bull 
Market,  and  Mr.  Longworth  had  pro- 
fited and  especially  had  he  made  large 
sums  of  money  when  the  United  States 
jumped  into  the  fracas  and  called  five 
million  men  to  arms,  and  sent  two  mil- 
lion of  them  over  the  stormy  Atlantic 
to  break  the  back  of  Germany,  already 
struggling  against  a  dozen  nations.  But, 
in  the  fall  of  1918  there  came  the  Ar- 
mistice and  the  United  States  stopped 
paying  three  dollars  a  bushel  for  wheat, 
and  the  market  dropped  with  a  sicken- 
ing thud  and  left  a  lot  of  speculators 
"high  and  dry"  on  the  Bull  Side  of  the 
market,  and  among  these  was  Mr. 
Longworth.  Now,  Longworth  had 
spent  the  money  he  made  as  fast  as  he 
made  it,  for  he  had  a  wife  who  knew 
perfectly  well  how  to  spend  money. 
There  are  lots  of  wives  who  can  spend 
money  with  the  utmost  ease.  Long- 
worth  himself  was  no  tightwad.  He 
belonged  to  half  a  dozen  expensive 
clubs,  had  several  fine  motor  cars,  and 
didn't  live  on  coffee  and  sinkers.  So, 
when  the  smash  came  he  felt  the  shock 
and  it  rocked  his  fortune  to  the  very 
foundation,  for  the  big  house  at  Evans- 
ton had  never  been  fully  paid  for,  and 
when  the  market  dropped  he  placed  a 
mortgage  for  all  it  would  stand  on  the 
paid-up  portion  of  this  magnificent  es- 
tate, which  covered  several  acres  in  the 
most  exclusive  suburb  of  the  city. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Longworth 
would  have  come  up  again.  The  Ameri- 
can speculator  is  as  elastic  as  an  India 
rubber  ball.  He  is  often  down  but  he 
is  never  out,  as  the  Salvationists  say 
about  a  man.  But,  it  was  a  stormy 
night.  The  road  had  been  washed  by 
heavy  rains.  The  fog  blew  in  from  the 
lake  and  one  could  scarcely  see  a  hands- 
breadth  in  front  of  the  swift  moving, 
eightyhorse-power  car,  and  when  it 
collided,  as  it  did  with  an  army-  truck 
coming  down  from  Fort  Sheridan,  the 
motor  got  the  worst  of  it  and  they 
carried  all  that  was  left  of  Mark  Long- 
worth  back  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  two  sorrowing  small  boys  at 
Evanston.      There   was    no   chance    for 


him  to  make  a  comeback,  tor  the  great 
of    life    had    been    played   out   and 
death   was   the   winner. 

Changed  Conditions 

The  death  of  Longworth  kit  his 
laniln  in  a  very  distressing  situation 
for  the  fall  in  the  stock  market  had 
taken  everything,  and  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  up  the  payments  on 
the  heavily  mortgaged  estate.  So,  at 
twenty,  Eleanor  instead  of  being  ready- 
to  enter  society  was  ready  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  great  multitude  of  young 
women  who  must  earn  a  living.  When 
she  came  to  count  up  her  available  re- 
sources for  doing  this,  she  found  little 
of  value  in  the  way  of  equipment.  The 
lawyer  who  had  attended  to  her  father's 
affairs   said: 

"Really,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  just 
what  you  can  do.  You  have  a  high 
school  education  which  might  have  fit- 
ted you  to  enter  college,  but  that  would 
mean  four  years  before  you  could  make 
it  earn  you  anything  as  a  teacher  or  in 
any  such  a  vocation  as  a  college  would 
have  to  offer.  Now,  I  pay  my  private 
secretary  fifty  dollars  a  week  and  I 
have  two  other  stenographers  and 
typists,  one  at  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week  and  the  other  at  thirty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  with  your  high  school  edu- 
cation, y-our  excellent  personal  appear- 
ance and  your  good  health,  that  in 
about  a  year,  perhaps  less,  you  could  fit 
yourself  for  such  a  position  as  these 
girls  of  mine  occupy;  and  while  it  may 
not  be  so  high-sounding  as  a  professor- 
ship or  a  society  leader,  I  am  pretty- 
sure  you  would  find  it  a  ready  means 
of  giving  you  food,  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing and  you  would  probably  be  asso- 
ciated with  people  who  would  be  agree- 
able, and  you'd  be  learning  something 
all  the  time.  Think  it  over.  You  will 
probably  have  enough  left  to  pay  your 
expenses  and  I  understand  that  your 
mother  has  some  property  of  her  own." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Sawyer,  mother  has,  in  her 
own  right,  settled  on  her  before  father 
got  into  financial  difficulties,  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  she  has  quite  a 
quantity  of  jewelry  and  other  personal 
belongings  that  could  be  used.  The 
income  of  this  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  mother  and  the  two 
younger  boys  in  fairly  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  must  get  out  and 
work  and  take  care  of  myself.  I  will 
go  and  see  one  of  the  business  college 
men  right  away." 

She  went  to  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  Chicago,  and  he 
said: 

"What  do  you  know?  And  what  can 
you  do?" 

"Well,"  said  Eleanor,  "I  am  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Evanston  High  School  in  the 
classical  course,  but  I  am  pretty  good 
at  mathematics,  write  a  decent  hand, 
and  my  knowledge  of  English  ought  to 
be  sufficient  for  business  purposes. 
Aside  from  that  I  don't  know  much 
that  would  qualify  me  to  earn  a  living." 

"Well,"  said  the  manager,  "you  know 

as  much  as  most  girls  do  who  come  to 

us,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  work  and 

want   to   learn,   in   a    year,    or   perhaps 

(Continued  on  page   18) 
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Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 


^r^\ 


Teachers  are  invited  to  contribute  short,  helpful 
methods  and  devices  of  about  250  words  to  this 
department.      Pass  your  ideas  on  to  others. 


¥ 


A  PROJECT  PLAN  FOR  THE  MO- 
TIVATION OF  THE  WRIT- 
ING LESSON 

The  Thanksgiving  Invitation  shown 
herewith  was  used  as  a  project  in  the 
formal  handwriting  lesson  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
You  will  see  from  the  outline  below 
that  this  type  lesson  contains  some  very 
interesting  and  instructive  material,  and 
the  general  results  were  so  gratifying 
that  we  asked  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce this  lesson  here. 

Procedure:  The  teacher  first  wrote 
the  invitation  upon  the  blackboard  with 


the  explanation  that  whichever  pupil 
could  write  the  first  word  best  might 
have  the  privilege  of  writing  this  word 
upon  the  final  invitation  which  was  to 
be  sent  to  another  room.  Each  word 
in  the  invitation  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  result  that  the 
invitation  when  finally  written  ex- 
pressed the  best  efforts  of  about  15 
pupils. 

The  equipment  consisted  of  a  sheet 
of  ordinary  newspaper  about  15x34 
inches  and  a  large  pencil  with  soft  lead. 

We  recommend  a  type  lesson  of  this 
kind  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  moti- 
vate the  handwriting  in  their  classes. 


THE       INDIVIDUAL       METHOD 

PLAN     OF     TEACHING 

PENMANSHIP 

By    D.    C.    Beighey,    Western    Illinois 

State   Teachers   College,   Macomb, 
Illinois 

It  is  apparent  from  recent  investiga- 
tion that  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois  than  ever  before. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are 
a  number  of  good  systems  on  the 
market,  whose  representatives  have 
paved  the  way  by  training  teachers, 
who  in  turn  become  enthusiastic  about 
the  subject.  There  is  never  much  en- 
thusiasm unless  the  teacher  is  a  good 
writer,  and  naturally  penmanship  is  at 
a  low  ebb  if  the  teacher  does  not  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  teacher  I  once  had  in  a  country 
school  in  Ohio,  who  being  a  poor  writer 
and  taking  no  interest  in  writing, 
would  tell  us  ten  minutes  before  school 
closed   each    day    (if  we   had    time)    to 


CERTIFICATES  AND  STAMPS 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  which  confronts  the  super- 
visor of  penmanship  is  —  how  can  I 
make  the  writing  lesson  carry  over  into 
other  written  lessons?  It  is  a  problem 
that  I  have  given  much  thought,  and 
have  tried  many  devices  to  bring  about 
the  desired  results,  yet,  have  not 
d  the  goal  for  which  I  am  .inning. 

One  thing  I  have  been  using  the  past 
and  present  year  has  aided  me  more 
than  any  incentive.  I  pass  it  cm,  hop- 
ing some  one  may  gain  help  or  sugges- 
tion from  it  which  will  prove  worth 
while. 

Each  pupil  who  hands  in  neat  and 
carefully  arranged  papers,  well  written 
in  all  written  lessons,  receives  a  Certi- 
ficate worded  to  meet  said  require- 
ments. They  may  receive  a  Certificate 
each  semester.  The  first  time  the  Cer- 
tificates were  given  only  three  or  four 
in   a   room  received   them;   the   second 


time    the    number    increased    fifty    per 
cent. 

The  papers  of  all  pupils  who  receive 
one  hundred  in  spelling  each  day  for 
one  week  are  given  to  me.  If  they  are 
well  written  and  correctly  arranged  I 
put  a  stamp  of  approval  on  them.  In 
the  primary  grades  I  use  a  stamp  suit- 
able for  the  month.  In  the  upper  grades 
I  use  a  stamp  that  reads,  Fine,  Good  or 
Fair.  1  find  the  pupils  are  not  only 
improving  in  the  writing  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  spelling  lesson  but  also 
the  number  receiving  100  each  day  has 
increased  greatly. 

Since  this  is  the  "Help  One  Another 
Department"  of  our  Business  Educator, 
I  should  like  to  hear  through  these 
columns  of  any  other  devices  that  will 
help  in  this  phase  of  our  work. 

Laura  Jane  Breckenridge, 
212  Tinkler  St.,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Tell   us  about  the  plans  and  devices 
you  use. 


get  our  copy  books — and  fill  the  next 
page,  and  that  he  would  be  busy  and 
did  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  us. 

Another  reason  for  the  increased  in- 
terest in  penmanship  is  that  during  the 
past  generation  a  number  of  fine  pen 
men  and  teachers  have  passed  on  thi 
enthusiasm  that  they  received  fronn 
some  old  master  of  the  subject,  and  ttj 
is  difficult  to  find  at  the  present  time 
any  community  in  which  there  is  not| 
at  least  one  teacher  who  has  received' 
special  instruction  in  the  subject.  This 
instruction  may  have  been  received! 
from  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship  iu» 
some  private  penmanship  school,  busi- 
ness college,  or  Normal  school.  Aj 
number  of  these  former  teachers  an! 
now  principals  or  superintendents,  who 
are  not  only  encouraging  the  teaching 
of  writing  but  are  demanding  that  alii 
teachers  in  their  systems  either  possess! 
some  Teachers  Penmanship  Certificate 
or    that    they   obtain   one   during   theil 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


Stage  Riding 
Through  the 
Californias 


It  is  quite  some  time  since  I  have 
done  any  outdoor  stuff  for  the  Educa- 
tor family,  and  the  idea  has  penetrated 
my  thinkery  that  you 
might  like  to  hear  about 
an  eight-hundred  mile 
trip  by  auto  stage  that  I 
have  just  completed — a 
trip  that  began  in  the  far-away  red- 
woods of  the  north,  and  ended  among 
the  palms  and  olive  trees  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Most  of  us  recall  the  jolly  old-fash- 
ioned stage-rides  we 
used  to  read  about  in 
the  stories  of  Dickens 
and  Fielding,  the  lum- 
bering old  coaches,  the 
quaint  autocrats  who 
"held  the  ribbons"  on 
the  box,  the  commod- 
ious weather  -  beaten 
inns,  the  "Blue  Dra- 
gon," the  "Golden 
Lion",  the  "Red  Crown"  and  the  rest, 
the  fat  landlords  and  their  buxom  help- 
meets, putting  a  best  foot  forward  in 
the  matter  of  joints  of  sirloin,  trussed 
fowls  and  the  like.  How  romantically 
old-timey  and  delightful  it  all  was!  And 
full  of  thrills,  too,  especially  when  the 
lovely  heroine,  accompanied  by  the 
penniless  hero,  was  fleeing  by  post  to 
Gretna  Green  pursued  by  an  irate  and 
swearing  father  in  his  own  "coach  and 
six",  with  bets  about  even  as  to  which 
would  win.  Then  came  along  the  steam 
railroads  with  their  unheard  of  speed 
and  luxury  to  send  the  old  stage  coach, 
with  all  of  its  belongings  to  ballyhack, 
seemingly  never  to  return. 

But  you  can't  most  always  sometimes 
tell.  The  stage-coach  has  come  back, 
and  in  a  form  likely  to  disturb  the 
dreams  of  the  railroad  coupon  clippers. 
The  ramping  horses  are  gone,  but  in 
their  place  is  the  gasoline  engine,  that 
speeds  the  big  twenty-foot  coaches  over 
the  highway  further  in  an  hour  than 
the  old-time  coach  could  go  in  a  day. 
And  there  is  no  lumbering  and  lurching 
and  overturning  in  mires  and  other  old- 
time  mishaps.  These  glistening,  plush- 
upholstered,  electric-lighted,  and  heated 
vehicles,  with  their  big  pneumatic-tired 
wheels  go  gliding  over  the  concrete  or 
asphalt  highways,  with  more  smooth- 
ness and  better  speed  than  does  the 
average  railroad  train. 

I  had  had  some  short-trip  experience 
with  these  wonder  stages  that  now  ply 
the  equally  wonderful  mountain  high- 
ways of  California,  but  no  long  ones,  so 
when  it  came  time  for  me  to  make  my 
annual  migration  to  Orange  Land,  I 
elected,  even  though  the  winter  storms 
were  on,  to  try  the  stage.  Leaving 
Eureka,  the  metropolis  and  chief  sea- 
port of  northern  California,  one  murky 
morning,  we  were  soon  beyond  the  rich 


dairy  farms  and  pretty  towns  of  the 
lower  Eel  river,  and  winding  our  way 
among  the  giant  redwoods  of  the  South 
Fork.  The  matchless  forests  of  these 
wonder  trees  in  this  region  are  still 
primeval,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
that  several  fine  areas  of  them,  thanks 
to  the  "Save  the  Redwoods  League"  of 
California,  are  rescued  for  all  time  from 
the  axe  of  the  lumberman.  In  scenic 
beauty  and  entrancing  interest,  this 
hundred-mile  driveway  up  the  South 
Fork  to  the  mountain  summits  of  Men- 
docino is  probably  unexcelled  by  any 
travel  course  of  equal  length  in  Amer- 
ica. Any  just  attempt  at  an  adequate 
description  of  its  beauties  would  be 
likely  to  crowd  the  present  story  quite 
off  the  map.  Besides,  I  am  trying  to 
write  of  stage  coaches  rather  than  of 
scenery.  The  coach  used  on  this  first 
leg  of  the  trip  from  Eureka  to  Willets, 
was  not  of  the  latest  and  most  luxur- 
ious model,  but  a  shorter  and  stockier 
type  that  had  been  put  on  the  route 
before  the  new  State  Highway  had 
taken  the  sharper  kinks  out  of  the 
mountain  roadway.  The  dear  old  wagon 
semed  dependable  enough,  however, 
and  ate  up  the  first  hundred  miles  of 
the  route  in  schedule  time.  The  three 
passengers  of  us  were  just  beginning 
to  smack  our  lips  in  prospect  of  the 
nice  luncheon  we  were  to  have  at  Wil- 
lets, fifty  miles  further  on,  when,  bing! 
all  came  to  a  halt  with  a  rasping  shock. 
The  driver  leaped  from  his  seat,  and 
after  a  brief  exploration  of  the  innards 
of  his  machine  announced  sadly  that 
the  carburetor  had  become  interlocked 
with  the  transmission,  or  something, 
and  that  the  old  stage  would  not  func- 
tion again  till  it  had  spent  at  least  a 
week  in  the  repair  shop.  For  the  last 
fifty  miles  it  had  been  raining  steadily, 
and  now  flurries  of  snow  were  coming, 
but  our  driver  pluckily  set  out  to  find 
the  nearest  ranch  or  road  station  where 
he  could  telephone,  while  the  rest  of  us 
proceeded  to  draw  such  consolation  as 
we  might  from  the  prospect  of  a  dinner- 
less  and  supperless  day,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly to  be  followed  by  a  night  in  the 
snow-covered  wilds.  Evidently,  mod- 
ern staging  could  afford  its  adventures. 
All  at  once,  a  big  luxurious  touring 
car  came  gliding  up  behind  us.  It 
seemed  to  be  well  filled  with  prosperous 
looking  folk,  but  it  did  not  go  swinging 
by  us  with  an  aristocratic  air  as  we  ex- 
pected. Instead,  these  folk  were  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  breed,  and  stopped  to 
inquire  courteously  what  the  trouble 
was  and  whether  they  might  be  of  ser- 
vice. Being  told,  the  gentleman  an- 
nounced that  he  had  room  for  one  of 
us,  my  fellow-travelers,  the  young 
salesmen,  proclaimed  promptly  that  I 
should  be  the  one  chosen.  There  are 
some  advantages  in  being  past  the 
seventieth  milestone.  Curiously  enough, 


the  rescuers  proved  to  be  some  very 
worth-while  people  who  happened  to  be 
friends  of  some  good  friends  of  mine. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  made  me  most  welcome  to 
stay  in  their  comfortable  car  till  I 
should  reach  my  destination,  Santa 
Rosa,  some  two  hundred  miles  further 
on.  And  so  it  happened  for  me,  that 
the  stage  break-down  up  in  those  lonely 
mountains  proved  to  be  a  blessing  trav- 
eling incog. 

Further  on,  as  our  party  approached 
the  mountain  divide  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Eel  and  the  Russian 
rivers,  we  were  treated  to  a  glorious 
snow-fall,  the  beauties  if  which  sur- 
passed any  possible  description  of  mine. 
These  moist  snows  of  the  Coast  Range 
cling  tenaciously  to  all  vegetation,  and 
quickly  convert  all  the  greenery  of  hill 
and  glade  into  feathery  whiteness.  It 
was  not  cold,  hardly  down  to  the  freez- 
ing-point, but  even  if  it  had  been,  our 
soft  seat-robes  and  electrically  warmed 
limousine  would  have  kept  us  comfy,  as 
we  coasted  down  into  the  Sonoma  val- 
leys. 

After  a  happy  week-end  spent  with 
friends  in  beautiful  Santa  Rosa,  I 
boarded  another  highway  stage  to  cover 
the  remaining  sixty  miles  to  Sausalita, 
where  the  ferry  would  take  me  across 
the  Bay  to  San  Francisco.  This  stage 
was  the  real  thing  in  up-to-dateness. 
It  was  a  long,  lavender-colored,  car-like 
vehicle,  with  three  compartments,  and 
capable  of  carrying  in  comfort,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  passengers.  The 
seats  were  upholstered  in  crimson  plush 
and  each  seat  was  provided  with  sev- 
eral heated  foot-rests,  the  heat  being 
regulated  by  a  little  lever  on  the  back 
of  each  seat  that  could  be  operated  by 
the  passenger.  These  stages  make 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  including 
stops.  There  are  both  local  and  ex- 
press stages,  the  latter  making  but  few 
stops.  No  wonder  that  the  public  pre- 
fers them  to  the  noisy  and  stuffy  rail- 
road trains. 

These  super-stages  run  by  two  main 
lines  from  'Frisco  to  Los  Angeles, 
making  both  day  and  night  trips,  and 
bearing  such  suggestive  and  sprightly 
monikers  as  the  "Blue  Jay",  the 
"Oriole",  the  "Nighthawk",  the  "Metro- 
politan", etc.  I  chose  the  "Blue  Jay", 
which  leaves  San  Francisco  at  6:00  A. 
M.  and  arrives  at  Los  Angeles  at  10:30 
P.  M.,  455  miles.  Being  in  no  great 
hurry,  I  arranged  for  stop-overs  at  San 
Jose  and  Santa  Barbara,  thus  obviating 
the  loss  of  any  of  the  beauties  of  this 
scenic  trip  through  night-riding.  It 
may  interest  the  economical  to  learn 
that  the  entire  trip  from  Eureka  to  Los 
Angeles  and  return,  with  a  time-limit 
of  three  months,  cost  me  but  $43,  or 
around  $12  less  than  by  steam  railroad. 
As  for  scenic  interest  and  general  at- 
tractiveness, the  railroad  trip  is  not  in 
it  for  one  little  minute  with  the  stage 
route.  These  new  State  or  Govern- 
ment highways  are  either  asphalt  or 
concrete,  for  almost  the  entire  dis- 
tance, and  they  wind  gloriously  up  and 
down  through  the  mountains,  and  foot- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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A  LITTLE  OF  EVERYTHING 
(.Continued  from  page   15) 

u  would  be  qualified  to  fill  an 
ordinary  office  position,  and  after  that 
it  is  up  to  you  how  far  up  the  ladder 
you  will  go.  We  have  girls  who  start 
at  twelve  dollars  a  week  and  they  never 
get  more  than  that,  because  they  are 
twelve-dollar-a-week  girls.  We  have 
others  that  started  at  twelve,  and  one 
of  our  old  graduates  is  getting  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  as  credit 
woman  for  one  of  the  big  department 
stores  of  the  city.  It's  up  to  you  how- 
tar  you  will  go.  There's  not  so  much 
difference  in  ability  as  there  is  in  incli- 
nation to  work.  If  you  will  do  your 
part  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

And  so,  on  the  tenth  day  of  October 
in  that  fall  of  1920,  Eleanor  entered  the 
Business  College. 

Preparing  for  Business 
There  is  nothing  very  romantic  about 

-  college  work,  and  it  was  a  very 
del  ided  change  from  the  kind  of  school 
work  to  which  Eleanor  had  thus  far 
been  accustomed.  The  four  years  in 
the  Evanston  High  School  had  been  a 
rather  leisurely  four  years,  and  the  two 
Mars  at  the  fashionable  finishing 
school.  "The  Oaks,"  werr  not  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  mental  activity,  but 
when  the  girl  got  in  with  several  hun- 
dred young  men  and  women,  each  try- 
ing to  qualify  for  a  paying  position  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  she  found 
herself  in  a  very  different  atmosphere. 
They  were  live  wires,  most  of  these 
young  people,  with  little  money,  which 
they     meant     to    increase    by    making 

Ives  worth-while  to  those  who 
would  pay  money  for  efficiency. 

Bui  Eleanor  was  not  lacking  in  in- 
tellect, -In  had  excellent  health  and 
•,.  ,i  hi  made  tin-  grade  with  the  best  of 
them.  It  didn't  take  her  long  to  master 
the  hooks  and  curlicues  ol  shorthand. 
Her  piano  practice  had  made  her  fin- 
gers   flexible    and    it    was   play   to   tran- 

thi    qui  i  i    i  haracters   into  read- 

able   type,   and   she   was   quick   enough 

and    had    reasoning    power 

enough  to  readily  comprehend  the  mys- 

ol  1 kkeeping,  so  that  in  about 

tight  months  she  could  begin  to  see 
light  aluad  when  the  principal  called 
her  into  the  office  to  do  typewriting  for 

the  -i  hoi  '1  and  Ol  I  asionall)  ti  i  take  a 
letter  from  hiinscl!  or  from  one  of  the 
Other    teachers. 

The  Jewel  Expert 
tsionally    there    came    visitors    in 

the  afternoon  to  lecture  in  the  assembly 
room.  I  hesi  I'  I  Hires  were  given  by 
men  who  knew  what  they  wire  talking 
about.  They  were  bankers,  business 
men,  congressmen,  sometimes,  and  one 
da)  there  came  a  jewel  expert,  Mr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  an  acquaints 
the  prim  ipal  of  the  school.  Now,  I 
suppose  Mr.  Kunz  knew  more  aboul 
ines  than  \  on  and  I  both  put 

togethi  ui|.lo\  ed  at   I 

great   New   > 

they    buy   and    to    pronounce    their    fill! 
lie"  and    value. 

[f  you  0   New   York   1   want 

you  to  go  in  to    ["iffan;   -      In  the  show 

millions   of  dollars 

worth  of  diamonds,  rubies,  enterals  and 


sapphires.  These  you  know  are  all  the 
really  precious  stones,  and  besides  these 
in  Tiffany's  you  will  find  marble  in 
sculpture  and  the  magnificent  life-size 
statue  in  ivory  of  Bellona,  the  Goddess 
of  War,  and  countless  rare  and  beauti- 
ful things. 

Well,  Eleanor  had  at  home  a  few 
good,  but  not  very  large,  specimens  of 
jewelry  given  her  by  her  father  before 
his  failure,  and  her  mother  had  a  few 
rather  good  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  and  so  she  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  Mr.  Kunz's 
interesting  story  of  how  these  jewels 
were  taken  from  the  earth,  prepared  for 
market  and  valued.  She  did  not  think 
of  it  at  the  time,  but  this  lecture  had 
much  to  do  with  securing  her  first  posi- 
tion, for  she  was  so  interested  that  she 
got  some  of  the  books  Kunz  spoke  of 
from  the  City  Library  and  learned  quite 
a  little  about  jewels. 

In  July  and  August,  Eleanor  was 
called  into  the  school  office  and  given 
tuition  and  ten  dollars  a  week  to  help 
in  the  circular  work  and  answer 
inquiries  that  during  these  two  months 
were  sent  to  a  great  many  people  who 
thought  of  entering  the  fall  term  of  the 
school.  She  did  excellent  work,  and 
was  found  to  be  intelligent  enough  to 
answer  most  of  these  letters  without 
dictation.  And  then,  one  day,  a  young 
man  with  flaxen  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and 
a  round  full  face  came  in  and  asked  to 
see  the  principal.  In  the  interview  that 
followed  this  young  man  said: 

"I  was  born  in  Holland  where  my 
wealthy  relatives  now  live,  in  the  old 
city  of  Amsterdam,  but  I  came  here  to 
New  York  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old 
to  work  with  my  brother  in  a  wholesale 
jewelry  house  on  Maiden  Lane.  When 
I  grey  older.  I  worked  up  quite  a  little 
business  outside  the  store  in  the  selling 
of  diamonds,  watches,  jewelry  and 
precious  stones.  Five  years  ago  I  came 
to  Chicago  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  built  up  a 
very  good  business,  importing  dia- 
monds directly  from  the  diamond  cut- 
ter-  in   Amsterdam  and   having  others 


By    Pearl    Dickinson.    Student    of   F.    A.    Krupp. 
Penman.     Interstate     Business     College,     Fargo, 

N.    ». 


sent  me  on  memorandum  by  my  uncle 
who  is  a  great' jewel  merchant  in  that 
city,  and  selling  them  here  to  jewelers 
and  others.  I  also  handle  rubies. 
sapphires,  emeralds  and  pearls,  and 
many  of  the  fine  semi-precious  stones 
like  the  amethyst  and  the  opal.  Now, 
my  business  has  become  so  large  that  it 
takes  me  all  my  time  to  attend  to  the 
outside  salesmanship  while  my  father 
is  in  the  office.  I  don't  wish  to  employ 
other  salesmen  for  I  have  not  sufficient 
capital  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  these 
jewels;  but  since  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion, my  uncle  in  Amsterdam  has  pur- 
chased many  rare  gems  from  Russian 
refugees  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives  and  who 
took  with  them  what  they  could  of  the 
family  jewels.  Now,  I  want  a  young 
woman  to  act  as  my  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  stenographer  and  book- 
keeper. I  don't  want  an  old  experienced 
woman  who  would  know  more  than  I 
do  and  who  would  not  follow  my 
wishes;  but  I  want  a  young  woman 
who  is  strong  and  healthy  and  not 
afraid,  for  she  would  be  alone  some- 
times in  my  office,  and  she  must  be  one 
who  can  know  enough  not  to  talk,  for 
I  have  a  very  plain,  simple,  cheap  office, 
but  sometimes  there  are  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  jewels  in  it  and 
there  are  plenty  of  thieves  in  this  great 
city  of  Chicago.     Have  you  such  a  girl? 

"Well,"  said  the  principal,  "It  is  not 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  a 
girl  who  is  willing  to  take  a  position 
that  might  be  dangerous,  and  that  does 
call  for  a  good  deal  more  than  the  qual- 
ities that  make  an  ordinary  office  girl." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Yon  Heusen, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  young  Hol- 
lander, "but  really  there  will  be  no 
danger  even  if  robbers  found  out  that 
I  had  wealth  concealed  there.  They 
might  tie  up  the  girl  but  that  would  be 
all,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  her 
alone  except  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
the  salary  will  be  better  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  office  girl.  What  do  your  girls 
get  for  their  first  position?" 

"Well,  it  depends.  The  first  job  gen- 
erally ranges  from  $15.00  to  $25.00,  de- 
pending on  how   good  a  girl  they  want." 

"Well.  I  will  pay  $25.00  to  begin  with 
and  if  the  girl  proves  right  it  will  he 
$30.00  in  a  little  while,  and  perhaps 
much  more  than  that  if  my  business 
develops  and  if  she  can  help  to  make  it 
develop." 

The  princpial  pressed  a  button  on  his 
desk  and  Eleanor  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Come  in,  Miss  Longworth,  I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Von  Heusen, 
and  I  am  going  out  to  lunch  and  leave 
you  to  talk  with  him.  He  will  tell  you 
what  he  wauls,  and  I  believe  you  are 
capable  of  Idling  such  a  position  as  he 
has  in  mind  which  will  call  for  intelli- 
gence. I  know  you  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  lecture  of  my  friend. 
Mr.  Kunz,  and  perhaps  this  position  of 
his  mighl  appeal  to  you.  Talk  the  mat- 
ter over  and  when  I  come  back  let  me 
know    what  you  have  decided." 

And  after  a  brief  interview.  Eleanor 
got  her  first  position  at  $25.11(1  a  week 
in  a  business  that  appealed  to  her. 
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To  My  Fourth  Grade  Teachers 

By  JOHN  O.  PETERSON, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Form,  as  we  speak  of  it  in  writing, 
is  a  line  showing  where  a  pen  has 
traveled  and  left  a  him  of  ink.  The  pen 
need  not  necessarily  have  traveled  on 
the  paper.  It  may  have  traveled  over 
the  paper.  But  in  order  to  leave  a  line 
the  pen  had  to  travel  close  enough  to 
the  surface  so  that  a  thin  film  of  ink 
could  bridge  the  gap.  There  is  nothing 
about  such  a  line  to  appeal  to  the  ear, 
or  to  the  smell  or  to  the  taste.  Sight 
is  almost  the  only  sense  appealed  to. 
True,  there  is  a  slight  synthetic  sense 
of  touch;  because  we  cannot  look  at  a 
smooth,  graceful  line,  at  least  not  after 
having  seen  one  made  or  after  having 
tried  to  make  one,  without  experiencing 
a  slight  sensation  of  the  motion  which 
produced  it. 

The  lines  in  any  given  letter  should 
be  continuous.  And  if  several  letters 
are  combined  in  a  word  then  there 
should  be  one  continuous  line  in  that 
•word.  Xow  to  make  a  line  continuous 
you  must  keep  the  pen  moving.  When 
you  print,  or  draw,  you  lift  the  pen  and 
put  it  down  again  whenever  conven- 
ient. But  when  you  write  properly  you 
do  not  do  this.     In  writing  you  double 


up,  turn,  retrace  and  loop  the  line  in 
order  t hat  you  need  not  lose  time  by 
lifting  the  pen  and  putting  it  down 
again.  That  is  the  process  by  which 
you  make  speed. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  cowboy 
give  an  exhibition  of  rope  throwing? 
He  makes  the  fope  cut  all  kinds  of 
capers.  He  weaves  fancy  designs  in  the 
air  with  it.  It  looks  difficult,  and  it  is 
difficult.  But  it  is  no  more  difficult 
than  some  of  the  "designs"  (words) 
which  we  ask  our  fourth  grade  pupils 
to  "throw"  on  paper.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  word  "Longfellow".  Every 
fourth  grade  pupil  has  to  write  words 
as  difficult  as  that.  Suppose  you  were 
to  ask  the  cowboy  to  throw  his  rope 
on  the  ground  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  spell  out  this  word.  That  should 
not  be  much  more  difficult  for  him  than 
for  your  pupils  to  write  the  word;  that 
is,  if  they  write  it  with  muscular  move- 
ment at  oval  speed.  It  took  a  lot  of 
practice  for  the  cowboy  to  learn  his 
tricks.  And  it  takes  a  lot  for  your 
pupils  to  learn  theirs.  It  is  not  as 
difficult  as  it  seems.  The  main  thing 
to   remember   is   that  our   muscles   will 


- '     karn    to    do    a    thing    a     certain 

waj  if  we  keep  them  doing  it  over  and 
over  and  constantly  try  to  get  a  little 
nearer  to  the  thing  we  are  aiming  at. 

We  started  out  by  discussing  form. 
The  thing  you  are  working  to  develop 
most  is  not  form  so  much  as  skill.  In 
muscular  movement  writing  form  is  the 
result  of  skill.  If  the  forms  your  pupils 
make  in  the  fourth  grade  are  produced 
with  some  kind  of  movement  other 
than  that  which  they  are  eventually  to 
use,  then  those  forms  will  not  help 
them  much  when  they  begin  to  use 
muscular  movement.  Those  forms  may 
even  hinder  their  progress.  Forms,  we 
decided,  give  us  a  sensation  of  move- 
ment. If  the  forms  your  pupils  make 
have  become  associated  with  the  wrong 
kind  of  motions  your  pupils  will  prob- 
ably have  to  learn  to  make  them  all 
over  again.  The  boy  who  can  make  a 
letter  almost  as  good  as  his  perception 
of  it,  but  with  the  wrong  movement,  is 
usually  farther  from  becoming  a  good 
muscular  movement  writer  than  the 
boy  who,  using  the  right  movement, 
can  make  a  letter  only  half  as  good  as 
his  perception  of  it. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  word  "Long- 
fellow." If  your  pupils  can  stay  in  the 
position  which  best  permits  of  muscu- 
lar movement,  if  they  can  make  ovals 
with  that  movement,  and  if  they  know 
the  letter  forms,  then  they  can  write 
that  word  with  muscular  movement. 
Maybe  they  do  not  all  know  that  they 
can  do  this.  But  they  can.  Making 
ovals  is  not  writing.  Making  them  only 
helps  to  get  the  swing  of  it. 


of  the  penma 
.rmal  School.  I 
charge  of  the  cl 


ship  class  in  the  1923  Summer  term.  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 
iss  Ida  Gordon,  supervisor  of  penmanship.  Clarksburg 
is.    Teacher's  penmanship  certificates  were  granted 


Central  State 

W.   Va..  was 

65^  of  the  class. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Sterner,  a  large  clubber  of 
The  Business  Educator  with  the 
Heald's  Business  College,  Sacramento, 
California,  writes  as  follows:  "We  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  contents  of 
the  Business  Educator  this  year.  Our 
students  are  enthusiastic  over  the  les- 
sons and  we  are  anticipating  a  very 
successful  class  in  penmanship  this 
year.  Business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
fair  in  almost  every  line  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  very  successful 
season. 


H.  R.  Fleming  of  the  penmanship  de- 
partment of  the  Tyler  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Tyler,  Texas,  has  secured  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  Col- 
lege. E.  R.  Vernon,  a  former  Zanerian. 
succeeds   Mr.   Fleming  in  Tyler. 
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TEACHING      PENMANSHIP      BY 

RADIO 

By  C.   W.   Rhodehamel,   News   Bureau 

Broadcasting   Station   KGO, 

Oakland,  California 

The  following  article  should  be  read  by  all 
teachers  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
The  results  accomplished  in  this  test  were  re- 
markable and  show  the  great  and  very  large 
possibilities  in  radio  teaching. 

Same  day  in  the  near  future  some  one  may 
teach  a  penmanship  class  of  boys  and  girls 
numbering    millions. 

Another  remarkable  feat  was  that  the  article 
came  from  California  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  via 
air  mail,  in  three  days.  ... 

Yes.  friends,  we  must  change  our  methods  to 
meet  conditions,  for  this  old  world  is  making 
wonderful   progress   in  many  lines. 

Mgr.   Editor. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  impossible, 
but  penmanship  has  been  successfully 
taught  by  radio.  This  was  accom- 
plished recently  by  Miss  Myrtle  Pal- 
mer, Penmanship  Supervisor  of  the 
Oakland,  California,  Public  Schools, 
co-operating  with  KGO,  the  Pacific 
Coast  General  Electric  Station.  It 
was  done  as  one  of  a  series  of  tests 
now    being    conducted    by    Dr.    Virgil 


that  children  assembled  under  normal 
class  room  conditions  can  receive  radio 
instructions  in  penmanship  successfully. 

"Good  morning,  girls,"  she  began  her 
lesson. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Palmer,"  re- 
plied the  control  class. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  a  class  at 
Allendale,  Hamilton,  Clawson,  Garfield, 
Lakeview,  Lowell,  Melrose  Heights, 
Prescott.  and  Roosevelt  Schools  write 
with  us  this  morning?" 

"We  would  like  it  Miss  Palmer,'  re- 
plied the  class. 

"Very  well,  boys  and  girls  in  the 
different  school  in  Oakland,  you  are 
invited." 

And  the  lesson  was  on.  "You  will 
understand."  continue/!  Miss  Palmer, 
"when  I  say  'move'  that  I  refer  to  the 
paper.  I  would  not  like  to  have  you 
move." 

"Let  us  take  our  position  drill  by 
signals.  When  1  say  'one'  you  should 
sit  erect,  feet  on  the  floor  and  directly 
under    the   seat,   arms   hanging   loosely 


Top  photo  is  Miss  Myrtle  Palmer,  penmanship  instructor,  and  her  studio  class  before  the 
microphone  in  the  KGO  studio  during  a  recent  test  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  Public  Schools,  to 
determine  the  value  of  radio  in  school  work.  Below  are  pupils  in  the  Melrose  Heights  School, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  receiving  Miss  Palmer's  penmanship  lesson  by  radio. 


Dickson  to  determine  whether  radio 
can  be  used  to  supplement  class-room 
instruction  or  not.  No  one  was  more 
surprised  with  the  results  of  the  test 
broadcast  than   Miss   Palmer  herself. 

She  stepped  before  a  microphone  at 
a  given  time,  with  a  watch  in  her  hand, 
awaiting  the  signal  from  the  KGO  an- 
nouncer  to  begin  speaking.  Four 
pupils,  with  pens,  paper  and  ink,  sat 
at  .1  table  before  her,  and  near  the 
sensitive  microphone.  From  written 
instructions,  which  she  had  carefully 
prepared  in  advance,  Miss  Palmer  read 
to  her  control  class  before  her,  and  to 
600  other  pupils  scattered  over 
the  city  of  Oakland  in  ten  different 
schools.  When  the  papers  from  the 
ol  class  and  the  various  schools 
were  sent  in  for  grading  they  all  looked 
very  much  alike.      Hero,  then,  is  proof 


at  the  sides;  'two',  arms  should  be  held 
in  a  limp,  relaxed  condition  over  the 
desk,  ready  to  drop  into  position; 
'three',  arms  should  be  dropped  into 
position  and  the  movement  on  the 
muscles    begun." 

"Now,  you  may  follow — as  I  give  the 
signals — 'one' — 'two' — 'three'.  Start  the 
push  and  pull  with  the  empty  hand." 

"Kenneth  Daniel.  Clawson  School," 
continued  Miss  Palmer  after  a  pause, 
"will  you  slip  a  piece  of  paper  under 
your  wrist  to  test  your  position?" 

"All  of  you  now  follow  this  direction: 
with  empty  hand,  'push-pull'  six  times. 
tap  with  the  two  little  fingers  six 
times.  Try  it.  Ready  Begin!  One, 
two,  tlin  e,  four,  five,  six  tap,"  she  said 
deliberately.  This  was  (lone  twice 
more.  At  the  t ml  came  the  sharp  com- 
mand, "rest!" 


"You  may  now  pick  up  your  pen- 
holder with  your  left  hand,  place  it  in 
the  right  and  continue  the  movement. 
Dip  pens.  Place  a  small  check  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  line  from  the  top. 
Divide  the  first  half  of  this  line.  Now, 
the  last  half.  You  now  have  your  line 
divided  into  four  parts.  Have  you  done 
that?"  asked  the  radio  teacher,  and  one 
boy  several  miles  away  replied,  to  the 
loud  speaker,  that  he  had. 

"In  the  first  quarter  we  shall  practice 
the  two  space,  compact,  direct  oval.  In 
the  fourth,  the  'push-pull'."  Remember 
the  line  you  have  divided  is  your  base 
line."  "How  high  is  this  exercise,  Ag- 
nes," queried  the  teacher,  this  time  di- 
recting her  question  to  a  member  of  the 
control  class. 

"Ready  for  the  first  quarter,"  con- 
tinued the  voice.  "Motion  for  the  oval 
drill.  Ready!  Begin!"  Then,  a  phono- 
graph record  was  played,  and  six  hun- 
dred busy  children  made  loops,  and 
ovals  in  unison,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  writing  art. 

Pupils  in  the  schools  not  only  showed 
their  enthusiasm,  but  one  mother  at 
home  sent  in  her  paper  to  be  graded. 
She  apologized  for  not  understanding 
"push-pull",  "ovals",  and  so  on,  but  re- 
quested to  be  instructed.  Many  letters 
were  received  at  KGO  from  parents 
expressing  their  gratefulness  that  at 
last  they  had  found  a  way  to  keep  in 
step  with  their  children  in  school. 

One  of  the  striking  things  learned  is 
that,  under  radio  instruction,  there  is 
no  problem  of  discipline.  Every  mis- 
chievous boy  and  girl  in  the  Oakland 
schools,  who  listened  to  the  lesson 
in  penmanship,  was  so  intent  on  the 
voice  from  the  loud  speaker,  expecting 
it  any  second  to  call  his  or  her  name, 
that  they  forgot  to  be  mischievous. 

"I  certainly  was  nervous,"  said  Miss 
Palmer,  when  asked  how  she  liked 
radio  teaching.  "It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
so  utterly  impossible  to  teach  without 
seeing  my  pupils.  The  results  are  cer- 
tainly astonishing." 

Who  can  say  that  they  are  not? 
What  does  the  future  hold  for  our  edu- 
cational systems  using  radio?  Can 
anyone  comprehend  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantages that  are  sure  to  come  just  as 
a  result  of  carefully  thought  out  and 
planned  lessons? 

No  attempt  is  being  made  in  the 
tests  to  limit  the  number  of  teachers  in 
tin  schools.  Indications  are  now,  from 
the  work  thus  far  done,  that  more 
teachers  will  be  required  in  class  rooms. 
Classes  are  likely  to  be  made  smaller  j 
as  a  result  of  radio. 


Some    very   systematic   specimens   of 
penmanship    have    been    received   from  I 
the  Milwaukee  Business  College,  O.  A. 
Hoffmann,    Pres.      The    following   stu- 
dents  deserve   special   mention:      Emil 
Gohlke,     Laura     May     Brown,     Ton} 
Niemcek,  Bertha  Vervalle,  Julius  Heinz. 
Raymond  Tice,  Alice  Backus,  William 
Pomplin,  Genevieve  Klimovis,  Bernard, 
Schoeben,   Elsie   Priem,   Eugene    Heal.| 
Atwood     Eddy,     Lulu     Olson,     Evelyt 
Schaefer,     John     Lysne,     and     Charles 
Heiman. 
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COLLEGE  HUMOR,  JOKES,  ETC. 

Courtesy  of  O.  A.  Hoffmann 

Hoffmann's  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Business 

College 

Banker  Has   12  Rules 

1.  Choose  your  life  work  early. 

2.  Make  your  own  rules  of  conduct. 
,).     Choose  your  friends  carefully. 

4.  Do  more  than  the  routine  work 
of  your  job. 

5.  Decide  quickly  in  all  matters,  and 
act    promptly. 

6.  If  right,  ignore  criticism;  if 
wrong,  change  without  delay. 

7.  Practice  economy.  Be  neither 
extravagant    nor   niggardly. 

8.  Avoid  depending  upon  your 
friends.  Give  as  much  as  you  receive 
from  them. 

9.  Practice  diplomacy  —  it  smooths 
the  rough  spots  and  gives  you  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  next  move. 

10.  Cultivate  cheerfulness,  to  enable 
you  to  carry  the  necessary  and  throw 
off  the  unnecessary  burdens. 

11.  Indulge  in  sufficient  play  and 
recreation  to  keep  the  body  strong  and 
the   mind   vigorous. 

12.  Be  square  with  yourself  as  with 
those  with  whom  you  are  associated. 

Selfishness  is  not  living  as  one  wishes 
to  live;  it  is  asking  others  to  live  as 
one  wishes  to  live.  And  unselfishness 
is  letting  other  people's  lives  alone,  not 
interfering  with  them.  Selfishness  al- 
ways aims  at  creating  around  it  an  ab- 
solute uniformity  of  type.  Unselfish- 
ness recognizes  infinite  variety  of  type 
as  a  delightful  thing,  accepts  it,  ac- 
quiesces in  it,  enjoys  it.- — Oscar  Wilde. 
— o — 

All  truth  is  safe  and  nothing  else  is 
safe;  and  he  who  keeps  back  the  truth, 
or  withholds  it  from  men,  from  motives 
of  expediency,  is  either  a  coward  or  a 
criminal,  or  both. — Max  Muller. 
— o — 

Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with 
few;  and  let  those  few  be  well  tried 
before  you  give  them  your  confidence. 
True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  must  undergo  and  with- 
stand the  shocks  of  adversity  before  it 
is  entitled  to  the  appellation.  Let  your 
heart  feel  for  the  affections  and  dis- 
tresses of  every  one,  and  let  your  hand 
give  in  proportion  to  your  purse;  re- 
membering always  the  estimation  of  the 
widow's  mite,  that  it  is  not  every  one 
that  asketh  that  deserveth  charity;  all, 
however,  are  worthy  of  the  inquiry,  or 
the  deserving  may  suffer. 

Do  not  conceive  that  fine  clothes 
make  fine  men,  any  more  than  fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.  A  plain, 
genteel  dress  is  more  admired,  obtains 
more  credit,  than  lace  and  embroidery, 
-  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious  and  sensible. 
— George  Washington  in  a  letter  to  his 
nephew.  Bushrod  Washington,  1783. 
— o — 

Leading  Man:  "Who  were  them  gen- 
tlemen I  seen  you  with  last  night?" 

Chorus:  "Them  wasn't  gentlemen. 
Them  was  our  husbands." 


I  Ammonia   Novice 

Man  (in  drug  stpre)  :  "I  want  some 
consecrated  lye." 

Druggist:  "You  mean  concentrated 
lye." 

Man:  "It  does  nutmeg  any  differ- 
ence. That's  wat  I  camphor,  What 
does  it  sulpher?" 

Druggist:  "Fifteen  scents;  I  never 
cinnamon  with  so  much  wit." 

Man:  "Well,  I  should  myrrh,  myrrh! 
Yet  I  ammonia  novice  at  it." 
— o — 

Weary  Willie:  "Mornin'  ma'am; 
could  I  get  a  bite  to  eat?" 

Lady:     "Can  you  saw  wood?" 

W.  W. :  "Madam,  you  saw  me  see 
that  wood  but  you  ain't  gonna  see  me 
saw  it." 

— o — 

Lui:  "I'm  working  hard  to  get 
ahead." 

Elle:     "You  need  one!" 

— Yale  Record. 
— o — 

"Rastus,  what's  an  alibi?" 

"Dhat's  provin  dat  you  wuz  at  a 
prayer  meetin',  whar  you  wasn,  in  order 
to  show  dat  you  wusn'  at  de  crap 
game,  whar  yo  wuz." 

— Jack  o'  Lantern. 


quite  good  enough  for  the  present 
scribe,  and  thanks  to  them,  I  am  now 
able  to  follow  the  meanderings  of 
either  <.il  Bias  or  Tom  Jones,  without 
"lie   marring  shade  of  envy. 


—Froth. 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
hills,   instead  of  poking  along  stream- 
beds  or  plunging  into  tunnels  just  when 
one  wants  to  see  things. 

Of  course,  these  wonderful  highways 
are  tremendously  popular  with  the  for- 
tunate who  own  their  own  cars.  All 
along  the  way,  our  stages  were  con- 
stantly meeting  or  passing  streams  of 
these  people.  Yes,  "passing",  for  not- 
withstanding the  brag  of  the  average 
auto  fan,  who  tells  you  how  he  "hit  'er 
up  to  sixty  or  seventy,  an'  passed  every- 
thing on  the  road",  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  private  cars  can  show  their 
dust  to  the  stages.  These  go  on  the 
average,  at  around  thirty  or  thirty-five, 
arid  they  do  this  with  safety,  only  be- 
cause they  are  so  heavy  and  have  such 
extensive  wheel-bases.  The  man  in  a 
touring  car  who  does  better  than  this 
even  on  the  highways,  is  simply  waltz- 
ing  with    Death. 

I  think  I  forgot  to  say  that  these 
new  stages  have  high  and  broad  win- 
dows that  are  kept  meticulously  clean, 
so  that  the  passing  landscape  is  quite 
as  open  to  the  traveler  as  it  is  in  a 
Pullman.  I  should  also  mention  the 
Highway  inns  that  have  sprung  up  all 
along  the  routes.  These  hostelries  are 
for  the  most  part,  strictly  up-to-date  in 
every  particular,  from  comfy  parlors 
and  glistening  dining  service,  to  steam- 
heated  rooms  with  bath.  I  did  not 
notice  any  overly  fat  landlords  or  es- 
pecially buxom  landladies,  nor  did  I 
observe  any  big  joints  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton turning  on  a  spit  before  a  fire,  still. 
I  could  not  see  that  in  the  matter  of 
good  eats  and  solid  comfort,  the  "Red 
Lion"  or  the  "Golden  Fox"  of  the 
books,  had  anything  on  these  spic  and 
span  inns  of  the  California  highways. 
At  least  they,  as  well  as  the  stages,  are 


Some  Thoughts     They  charge  you  ten 
As  to  Values  cents  apiece  for  oys- 

ters in  the  form  of  a 
milk  stew  out  here  in  San  Francisco 
V!r  e  thlS  Meanderir|g  is  being  penned. 
Most  of  you  remember  when  you  got 
a  dozen  stewed,  with  crackers  thrown 
in,  for  a  quarter.  Unless  I  am  off  in 
my  mental  arithmetic,  that  is  a  price- 
raise  of  around  four  hundred  per  cent. 
But  the  value  of  oysters  has  not 
changed,  neither  are  they  any  less  plen- 
tiful than  they  were.  There  are  more 
people  to  eat  them,  that's  all.  And  that 
makes  folks  who  can't  afford  oysters  at 
ten  cents  each,  or  who  do  not  care  to 
eat  them  at  that  price,  stop  passing  up 
their  plates. 

Then,  there  is  another  thing.  Our 
dollars  are  not  so  potent  as  they  were 
when  there  were  only  half  as  many  dol- 
lars per  capita  as  there  are  now.  Val- 
ues are  rather  illusory  and  slippery 
things  when  you  try  to  pen  them  up 
mathematically.  Intrinsic  values  can- 
not be  measured  at  all,  any  more  than 
we  can  measure  the  beauty  of  a  morn- 
ing sky  or  the  sweetness  of  a  rose.  And 
commercial  values  are  hardly  more  de- 
terminate. Nobody  can  tell  what  an 
oyster,  or  a  diamond,  or  a  veloure  hat, 
or  a  picture  or  a  chunk  of  gold  is  really 
worth  in  money.  That  will  depend  on 
how  badly  the  public  wants  these 
things.  A  box  of  matches  is  not  worth 
very  much  as  values  go,  but  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  I  was  caught  out  in 
a  blizzard,  and  would  have  gladly  given 
ten  dollars  for  just  one  match,  and  it 
would  have  been  worth  it,  and  more.  I 
once  owned  a  beetle  that  was  quoted 
in  the  specimen  price-lists  at  twelve 
dollars.  To  most  people,  my  bug  was 
just  like  any  other  bug,  but  there  were 
only  six  more  like  it  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I  would  not  have  taken  twice 
twelve  dollars  for  mine.  The  girls  used 
to  pay  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a  hoop 
skirt.  What  would  any  of  them  give 
for  one  now? 

Then,  we  have  no  sure  standard  for 
measuring  values,  as  we  have  for  meas- 
uring length  or  weight  or  heat  or 
capacity.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  nor 
any  other  form  of  money  has  a  fixed 
value,  or  ever  can  have.  All  our  buying 
and  selling  is  merely  a  form  of  barter 
after  all.  Just  now,  I  have  to  give  three 
nickels  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  but  next 
year,  I  may  have  to  give  six.  In  the 
same  way,,  a  pioneer  farmer  might  give 
a  pig  for  three  coon-skins  when  coons 
were  scarce  and  pigs  plentiful,  or  a  pig 
for  ten  coon-skins  when  the  relative 
values  were  reversed.  Henry  Ford  has 
suggested  that  we  make  a  day's  work 
the  standard  of  value.  But  whose  work? 
And  what  kind  of  work? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  economics  is 
such  a  perplexing  science? 


Short    absence    quickens    love;    long 
absence  kills  it. — Mirabeau. 
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Show  Card  Lettering  Made  as  Easy 
as  Writing 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  M.  A..  LL.  B. 

Head  of  Art  Department,  Seward  Park  High  School, 

New  York  City 


The  principles  of  accent  briefly 
stated,  are  as  follows: 

1.     All   horizontal  elements  are   thin. 

1.  All  elements  slanting  upward 
from  left  to  right  are  thin  (except  in  Z, 
as  this  stroke  was  produced  with  a 
downward  stroke). 

3.  All  elements  slanting  downward 
from  left  to  right  are  thick. 

4.  All  vertical  elements  are  thick.  In 


New  system  simple  and  easy.  With  few 
minutes'  practice  you  can  make  professional 
looking  counter  and  window  cards.  How 
to  make  cards  for  your  own  and  other  non- 
advertised  products.  New  alphabet  intro- 
duced in  this  lesson.  If  you  missed  previous 
-  you  can  start  now  by  securing  back 
issues  of  the  Educator. 

Think  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
your  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
spend  each  year  on  counter  and  win- 
dow displays.  They  send  these  to 
you  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  show 
off  their  lines  and  thus  sell  more  of 
their  goods.  Good  for  them  and 
good  for  you. 

At  the  same  time  you  know  that 
vour  shelves  are  full  of  merchandise 
for  which  you  have  no  attractive 
advertising  cards  and  which  is  not 
being  pushed  by  its  manufacturer  or 
jobber.  So  it's  up  to  you  to  display 
it,  and  keep  it  moving  from  shelf  to 
customer. 

In  these  lessons,  we  show  you 
how  to  get  up  cards  for  your  own 
and  other  non-advertised  merchan- 
dise that  you  carry.  These  cards  can 
be  as  beautiful  as  any  of  the  expen- 
sive cards,  which  the  jobber  and  the 
manufacturer  are  now  sending  you. 

In  this  lesson  you  will  notice  that 
we  introduce  a  new  alphabet,  name- 
ly the  Roman.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  missed  the  previous  les- 
sons on  the  Gothis  alphabets  may 
begin  at  this  time  to  learn  to  letter 
in  this  most  commonly  used  alpha- 
bet. Begin  now;  your  outfit  is 
most  inexpensive. 


I 
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Fig.    1.     The  original  of  th 


3  Speedball  pen. 
and  the  figures. 


SYNOPSIS     OF     PREVIOUS     IN- 
STRUCTIONS 

What  to  Buy 

1.  Several  shets  of  smooth  bristol 
or  colored  cardboard  at  10c. 

2.  5  sizes,  Hunt's  Style  B  Speedball 
Lettering  Pens,  50c. 

3.  One  bottle  India  or  lettering  ink, 
25c. 

4.  Four  bottles  Carter's  Vel-Vet 
Show  Card  colors  white,  red,  blue  and 
yellow  at   25c. 

How  to  Use  the  Lettering-Pens 

1.  Make  all  strokes  downward  from 
left  to  right. 

2.  Break  up  the  letters  into  strokes, 
so  that  you  can  always  follow  rule  1. 

3.  Dip  the  pen  deeply  into  the  ink, 
but  be  sure  to  drain  it  before  you  letter. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  nib  is  flat  upon 
the  paper. 

5.  Press  the  pen  and  rest  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  <>i"  each  stroke. 
Press  evenly  while  making  the  stroke, 
to  gel  uniform  thickness. 

The  Roman  alphabet  as  )  ou  --  e  from 
the    accompanying    chart,    gives    a    far 


more  ornamental  letter  than  the  Gothic. 
There  is  an  interesting  variation  from 
thin  to  thick  elements.  We  can  learn 
to  make  the  Roman  alphabet  as  easily 
and  as  speedily  as  the  Gothic. 

A  study  of  the  Roman  alphabet  plate 
shows  that  the  thick  and  thin  elements 
alternate.  But,  when  we  find  that  the 
two  vertical  elements  of  the  H  are 
thick,  and  that  those  of  the  N  are  thin, 
and  that  in  the  M  one  is  thin  and  the 
other  is  thick,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  underlying  principle  of  this  alpha- 
bet. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Once  we  know  how  the  Romans 
produced  their  letters,  we  can  never 
forget  where  the  thick  and  where  the 
thin    elements    come. 

Roman  scribes  or  writers  employed  a 
soft  reed  sharpened  to  a  flat  or  chisel 
edge.  Tlnse  they  held  in  a  writing 
position,  so  that  as  the}  went  upward 
they  made  thin  strokes,  and  as  they 
brought  the  pen  downward  they  made 
a  thick  stroke.  You  sec.  the  Romans 
practical!}   wrote-  the  alphabet 


The   lettering  was   done  with   a    Style   E 
troke,   as  indicated   by   the  arrows 


the  case  of  the  M  and  the  N,  remember 
that  the  thin  vertical  elements  were 
originally  slanted,  and  therefore  follow 
the   above   rules. 

5.  Round  letters  are  thick  at  the 
sides  and  thin  at  the  tops  and  the  bot- 
toms. 

The  serifs  are  the  little  finishing 
spurs  at  the  ends  of  the  letters,  which 
the  Romans  found  necessary  to  add  to 
the  letter  to  make  the  ends  look  clear 
and  square  in  carved  stone.  While  you 
will  see  Roman  lettering  today  without 
these  serifs,  their  use  adds  much  to  the 
decorative  effect  of  the  letters.  A  close 
Studj  of  these  serifs  in  letters  on 
printed  matter  will  show  you  what  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes  they  take,  and 
how  the  smallest  change  in  them  will 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  entire  letter. 

To  make  a  Roman  letter,  the  begin- 
ner as  well  as  the  practiced  letterer  will 
obtain  better  results  from  the  use  of 
the  round  nibbed  lettering  pens  than 
from  any  of  the  stub  or  shading  pens. 
With  the  round  nibbed  pen  the  thin 
elements     arc      produced      with      single  i 
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rokes    and    the    heavy    elements    are 

jade  by  placing  one   stroke  alongside 

nother.     A   little   care   not   to   run   the 

Kcond  stroke  over  the   first   will  result 

in  uniformly  thick  elements. 

The  length  of  the  serif  may  be  easily 
controlled  by  making  it  extend  exactly 
the  width  of  the  pen  nil)  beyond  the 
letter.  It  is  advisable  not  to  produce 
the  vertical  elements  of  the  letter  to  the 
guide  lines,  but  to  allow  the  cross 
strokes  or  the  serifs  to  complete  the 
height.  In  this  way  uniformity  of 
height  will  be  more  easily  obtained. 

Make  a  Roman  alphabet.  In  doing  so 
observe  the  order  of  the  strokes  in  the 
p  sson  plate.  Follow  this  order  always, 
and  you  will  rind  that  you  will  preserve 
the  forms  of  the  letters  and  also  con- 
trol the  widths.  You  will  also  have  less 
trouble  when  you  space  the  letters  in 
words.     For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  ad- 

'visable  to  thicken  the  heavy  elements 
on  the  inside  of  the  letter,  as  this  will 

.not  disturb  the  width  of  your  letter. 

After  a  great  deal  of  practice  more 
freedom  may  he  allowed,  as  it  may 
occasionally  be  found  easier  to  thicken 

■some  letters -on  the  outside.  In  that 
case  be  sure  to  watch  the  width  of  the 
letter  more  closely. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  O  is  a 
perfect  circle  on  the  outside,  as  is  also 
the    Q.      The    C    and    the    G    use    the 

jgreater  part  of  the  circle.     The  D  uses 

'half  of  the  circle,  but  is  made  as  wide 
as  the  C  and  the  G  by  giving  both  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  letter  straight 
elements.  Note  that  the  B,  P,  R,  S,  F, 
E,  L,  T,  I  and  J  are  narrow.  There 
are  many  fine  differences  in  the  widths 
of  the  Roman  letters  found  in  the  study 
of  the  classic  form,  which  we  may 
generally    disregard. 

When  you  make  your  pencil  sketch 
for  Roman  lettering,  you  should  always 


sketch  in  Gothic,  making  your  letters 
wide  enough  to  take  in  all  the  thicken- 
ing. Do  not  attempt  to  completely  out- 
line your  letters  in  pencil.  Work  di- 
rectly  with  your  pen. 

The  small  letters  present  no  great 
problem  after  we  have  practiced  the 
capitals.  The  forms  are  like  the  Gothic, 
except  that  the  elements  alternate  thick 
and  thin,  as  in  the  capitals.  All  the 
vertical  strokes,  both  straight  and 
curved,  are  thick;  all  the  horizontal  ele- 
ments are  thin.     In  the  case  of  the  few 


EXCHANGE 
DESIC 


First  floor 
rear 


Slanted    strokes,    j.    in    U,   v,   w,    x,   y,   z, 

the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  i  . 

I  In  Ri  iin.ni  alphabet  is  m,  ,, .  i,  irmal 
and  more  ornamental  than  the  Gothic. 
It  is  a  liner  type  to  use-  for  j  our  per- 
manent signs.  By  using  your  smaller 
pens  and  making  your  letters  rather 
large  you  will  get  a  letter  of  great  re- 
finement, best  suited  for  the  Ian.  j  ai 
tides  in  your  shop,  while  the  use  of  the 
heavier  pens  will  give  you  a  sturdy 
letter  more  useful  in  the  cards  about 
the  more  homely  merchandise. 

Do  not  use  Gothic  and  Roman  styles 
on  the  same  card.  Keep  each  card  in 
one  or  the  other  style  best  suited  for 
the  purpose. 


Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
V..  is  keeping  up  its  fine  record  in  pen- 
manship. Some  of  America's  finest 
penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship- 
have  taught  in  this  institution.  A.  H. 
Ross,  the  present  teacher,  who  has  a 
class  of  about  200  students  has  secured 
a  total  of  161  Certificates  in  the  past 
year,  which  is  a  very  splendid   record. 


Fig.  2.  The  Roman  style  of  lettering  is  par- 
ticularly good  for  signs  of  more  or  less  perma- 
nent nature  like  the  above.  It  is  a  more  formal 
style  than   the   Gothic. 


A  snappy  Business  College  Journal, 
entitled  "The  Secretary,"  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
Business  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Advertising  of  this  kind  is  no  doubt 
profitable  for  any  Business  College,  for 
any  prospective  pupil  reading  through 
the  pages,  which  are  attractively 
printed  and  well  written,  cannot  help 
but  become  interested  in  the  school. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Kirwan  of  Atchison,  Kan- 
sas, is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Denver,   Colo.,   public  schools. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL  METHOD 
PLAN  OF  TEACHING 
■  mtinued  from  page  16 
fir.-,t  year's  employment.  I  know  of 
eight  cities  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
wnose  Boards  of  Education  have  the 
above  plan  incorporated  in  their  con- 
tracts. The  effect  of  such  a  plan  is 
apparent. 

I  am  always  curious  to  know  how 
many  of  my  students  have  never  re- 
ceived any  penmanship  instruction 
whatsoever,  before  coming  to  this 
school  to  prepare  for  teaching.  I  have 
found  that  as  high  as  53%  of  the  class 
have  never  received  a  penmanship  les- 
son before  in  their  lives.  (I  should 
explain  here  that  I  have  five  classes 
each  year,  totalling  approximately  250.) 
The  lowest  percent  that  I  ever  discov- 
ered was  27%.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  a 
real  task  to  teach,  in  the  small  time 
we  have,  correct  forms,  correct  posi- 
tion, movement,  classification,  scales, 
and  the  pedagogy  pertaining  to  each 
grade.  One  thing  very  much  in  the 
teacher's  favor  is  that  the  penmanship 
class  can  be  made  the  most  enthusiastic 
one,  providing  the  teacher  is  enthusias- 
tic and  a  good  writer,  because  it  is  the 
one  subject  that  students  generally 
know  the  least  about.  Enthusiasm 
alone,  of  course,  will  not  produce  re- 
sults. The  teacher  must  be  a  good 
writer  just  as  the  music  teacher  must 
be  a  good  musician.  IMITATION 
OF  THE  COPY  is  what  leads  to  good 
writing,  and  any  special  penmanship 
teacher  can  tell  at  a  moment's  notice 
whether  the  student  has  studied  and 
practiced  the  copies  of  Zaner,  Palmer, 
Mills.  Lehman,  or  Lister. 

In  presenting  a  lesson  the  average 
teacher    of    penmanship    usually    calls 


attention  to  the  various  items  to  be 
emphasized,  resemblance  or  similarity, 
form,  counting  or  rhythm,  etc.,  and  at 
the  same  time  must  always  be  remind- 
ing students  about  their  position  and 
movement.  The  copy  may  be  set  by 
the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  or  the 
copy  from  the  student's  book  may  be 
discussed  and  then  practiced.  The  idea 
here  must  be  stressed  that  the  copy 
and  movement  must  be  imitated.  Thi 
teacher  also  helps  students  individually 
by  writing  copies.  After  the  lesson  is 
over,  the  papers  are  collected,  and  if 
the  teacher  has  the  personal  interest  of 
each  student  at  heart,  the  papers  are 
"red  inked"  and  corrected,  and  possibly 
graded.  The  following  day  the  papers 
are  returns.  The  letters  that  have  been 
corrected  should  be  written,  but  they 
usually  are  not.  The  teacher  has  a 
new  lesson  ready  for  the  day  and  usu- 
ally goes  ahead  with  it.  Would  a  good 
teacher  in  any  other  subject  allow  mis- 
takes to  pass  by  without  some  drill  to 
help  correct  the  defect?  The  spelling 
teacher  would  ask  that  misspelled 
words  be  studied  again  for  the  second 
writing;  the  mathematics  teacher  would 
require  certain  problems  to  be  solved 
again. 

To  correct  this  defect,  I  have  re- 
sorted to  the  individual  lesson  plan. 
Each  student  is  started  on  copy  num- 
ber one  and  continues  to  practice  it 
until  the  paper  is  OK'd.  A  class  chart 
with  names  of  the  members  of  the  class 
and  columns  for  OK's  for  each  lesson 
in  the  book,  is  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Papers  are  collected  each  day 
and  "red  inked"  and  corrected  by  the 
teacher.  Students  whose  papers  are 
satisfactory  are  given  an  OK  in  the 
corresponding  column  on  the  class 
chart.     These   papers   need   not  be   re- 


turned. The  papers  that  are  not  satis- 
factory are  returned  to  the  owner  tSJ 
next  day  for  further  practice,  until  it 
is  worthy  of  an  OK.  Each  student  can 
tell  upon  entering  the  room  and  ex- 
amining the  class  chart  whether  or  not 
an  OK  was  received  and  what  to  prac- 
tice for  their  dav's  lesson.  Since  move- 
ment is  liable  to  suffer  with  the  above 
arrangement,  we  try  to  offset  this  by 
using  the  phonograph  for  the  first  hall 
of  the  lesson.  All  of  our  copies  begi ) 
with  a  movement  drill  which  is  written 
to  music.  Even  words  and  sentences 
may  be  written  to  music.  The  lesson 
is  lively  and  students  who  become  ac- 
customed to  writing  to  music  ^usually 
have  more  controlled  movement,  and 
the  application  of  movement  to  letters 
is  more  noticeable. 

The  above  plan  keeps  those  students 
whose  writing  is  poor  and  who  need 
more  help  practicing  on  the  copy  unti! 
they  have  reached  a  certain  degree  ol 
perfection,  and  permits  other  students 
whose  writing  is  good  to  progress  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  spend  more  time 
on  advanced  work.  IT  PLACES 
HELP  WHERE  IT  IS  NEEDEE 
MOST.  Students  of  mature  years  are 
usually  desirous  of  perfecting  those  let- 
ters upon  which  they  know  they  neec 
help.  This  plan  has  helped  us  so  thai 
as  high  as  55%  of  our  classes  are  win- 
ning Teacher's  Certificates  on  theil 
first  trials. 

This  plan  is  being  used  at  the  presen 
time  in  the  Western  Illinois  Statf 
Teachers'  College.  The  writer  is  anx< 
ious  to  hear  from  any  Teacher's  Col 
lege,  High  School,  or  Business  Colleg< 
teacher,  or  Supervisor,  who  may  havi 
used  this  or  some  similar  plan.  I  shouk 
also  appreciate  criticism  or  suggestions 
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You  can   cultivate  a  better  appreciation   of  fine  penmanship  by  acquiring  more  skill  in  the  execution  of  it. 
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by  E.  A.  Lupfe 
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Executed  in  the  office  of  the  B.   E. 


(Sow-Trt  il)at  >ctv  lot?t 

\VI)*>j?«i  io\v>*ei?*rert^ti*ct  fc»ttrt.  •  T1,,is  Y;rs\' ".;'.? lettered '"  ,tl,c  Zaner" 

y  ^3*  *>  i.m    by   N.   J.   Thompson,   who   is   now 

\  /»■.•»■»•»•%»=:    ,-vt    (  I » -v  •>    l-%.-»--»-»-^V  traveling  in  the  interests  of  the  Zancr 

Vt*WS   til    fl)V   l)Ctlti>  &   ,„„M.r  Method  ,„   writing. 

!Xc>  wortljv  ctclioi*  >ort*r. 
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PENMANSHIP  CLUB 
Mr.  D.  E.  Alexander  promotes  inter- 
est in  penmanship  in  the  Central  Busi- 
ness College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  by 
creating  among  his  students  a  Penman- 
ship Club.  The  penmanship  work  is 
elective  and  the  club  work  must  be 
done  outside  of  school  hours  in  addition 
to  the  penmanship  drill  work  required 
in  the  regular  course.  Starting  on  Sep- 
tember 15  there  were  22  members  in 
the  club.  The  second  club  has  a  mem- 
bership of  83  pupils. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  creating 
interest  in  penmanship,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fine  lot  of  specimens  sent  us 
bv  the  club. 


POLK'S  REFERENCE  BOOK 

FOR    DIRECT   MAIL    ADVERTISERS 

Shows  how  to  Increase  your  business  by 
the  use  of  Direct  Mail  Advenisinc.  60  pases 
full  of  vital  business  facts  and  figures.  Who, 
where  and  how  many  prospects  you  have. 
Over  8,000  lines  of  business  covered. 
Write  for  your  FREE  copy. 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

307     POLK    BUILDING 

Branch^    in   principal   cities   of   U.    S. 


An  elaborate  resolut: 
to  Stanley  R.  Han 
Baseball  League. 


g    the    championship 


An  enthusiastic  summer  school  class  in  handwriting  conducted  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  where  the 
Zaner  Method  of  Writing  is  used.  The  class  was  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Alice  E.  Benbow,  Director 
of  Handwriting,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  course  will  be  given  in  penmanship  at  Ohio  University  this 
ccming 
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MONOGRAMS 

By   Daniel    W.    Hoff,    Supt.    and    Mgr. 

Meadville  Commercial  College, 

Meadville,  Pa. 

There  is  an  occasional  dollar  to  be 
picked  up  for  designing  a  monogram 
for  the  jeweler,  who  copies  it  on  a 
watch,  vase,  or  pitcher;  for  the  metal 
worker  who  cuts  it  from  sheet  brass 
for  an  auto  radiator;  for  the  sign  writer 
who  paints  it  on  the  auto,  traveling  bag 
or  banner;  for  the  lady  who  embroiders 
it  on  her  waist  or  table  linen;  or  for  a 
cut  to  be  used  on  stationery,  for  news- 
paper advertising,   etc. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
styles  of  letters  for  monograms.  They 
range  from  the  Simplest  Gothic  to  the 
most  ornate  forms.  Then,  too,  their 
settings  often  greatly  enhance  their 
general  appearance.     Take  for  example 


monograms  with  only  nineteen  different 
letters.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  by  substitut- 
ing simple  Goth  letters  for  those  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  you 
double  the   number. 

How  to  adapt  these  two  monograms 
is  suggested  below:  To  form  the  H, 
omit  the  middle  stroke  of  M,  open  the 
top,  and  add  the  cross  as  in  the  A. 
For  K  trace  the  vertical  stroke  at  the 
left  of  your  M,  also  the  spurs  at  top 
and  base  of  its  last  vertical  stroke, 
using  these  for  the  tips  of  the  slanting 
strokes.  For  N  trace  the  first  and  last 
strokes  of  M  and  substitute  an  oblique 
stroke  for  its  middle  one.  The  U  is  like 
the  M  inverted  and  with  its  middle 
stroke  and  lower  spurs  omitted,  and 
the  bottom  rounded.  For  V  invert  the 
A,  omit  the  cross  and  lower  spurs,  and 
bring   the    bottoms    of   the    strokes    to- 


Frequently  also,  letters  appear 
vertical  or  horizontal  arrangements 
which  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  but  are  arranged  to  fit  a 
square,  circle  or  diamond  shaped  shield. 

Where  three  letters  appear  in  a  mon- 
ogram, each  letter  is  not  necessarily 
intertwined  with  both  of  the  others  as 
they  are  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. If  arranged  in  a  horizontal  ex- 
tension form,  the  first  intertwines  with 
the  second,  and  the  second  with  the 
third,  or  if  in  vertical  arrangement  the 
top  and  middle  letters  are  intertwined 
and  the  middle  and  bottom  letters. 
Again,  letters  may  be  joined  edge  to 
edge  instead  of  being  intertwined.  In 
such  cases  the  last  stroke  of  the  first 
letter  supplies  the  first  stroke  of  the 
second,  while  the  last  stroke  of  the 
second   is   also   the    first   stroke   of   the 


the  two  monograms  here  shown.  But 
for  the  disc  upon  which  the  one  is 
superimposed  they  would  appear  strik- 
ingly similar.  An  eliptical  shield  would 
look  equally  well  as  a  background  for 
either  of  these.  The  B,  M,  S,  design  is 
from  an  unfinished  pencilled  sketch. 
When  completed  small  rounded  jewels 
like  the  six  shown  at  the  bottom  would 
completely  surround  the  disc,  and  all 
would  be  inked  in.  By  using  these  two 
monograms  as  a  basis,  and  substituting 
additional  letters  for  the  B,  M,  D,  and 
A,  you  may  easily  build  a  series  of 
seventy  monograms  as  shown  by  the 
following  list. 

The  D,  S.  series:  Bv  substituting 
I,  M,  N,  H.  K.  V.  V.  W,  X,  and  Y, 
For  the  A,  as  shown  in  the  D,  S,  A, 
monogram  vou  get  the  following  com- 
binations:  DIS  —  DMS  —  DNS  —  DHS 
DKS  —  DUS  —  DVS  —  DWS  — 
DXS  —  and  —  DVS.  By  combining 
B  instead  of  D  with  these  same  letters 
you  add  ten  more  to  your  group  of 
rams.  Again,  if  you  place  these 
-.mi.  letters  in  combination  with  C,  G, 
O.    Q.    or    S,    you    have    an    even     fifty 

more.     This  makes  a  total  of  seventj 


gether.  Invert  M  and  you  have  a  per- 
fect \Y.  For  V  trace  the  spurs  at  the 
top  of  M,  bring  the  slanting  and  verti- 
cal strokes  together  and  finish  with 
small  spurs  at  the  bottom.  For  X  trace 
spurs  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  M 
and  cross  the  main  strokes.  By  revers- 
ing the  D,  opening  the  right  side,  and 
adding  spurs  at  the  top  you  easily 
adapt  it  for  C  and  G.  You  may  trace 
the  right  half  of  D  and  reverse  it  for 
the  left  half  of  O  and  Q. 

Of  course  any  of  these  may  be  in  out- 
line, in  flat  colors,  or  shaded.  They 
may  also  be  ornamented,  mounted  on 
shields  or  incorporated  into  borders  or 
other  designs.  When  looking  at  it  in 
this  way  you  get  entirely  away  from 
the  idea  of  simply  copying  the  one  or 
two  monograms  you  chance  to  admire 
Tlie  student  of  designing  in  any  line 
should  first  copy  to  familiarize  himself 
with  details,  and  technique,  then  adapt, 
and  finally  create  "from  whole  cloth." 
It    should    l.r    remembered    that    in 

monograming,  letters  may  fare  right- 
ward,  leftward,  upward,  or  downward. 
without      violating      the      grammar     of 

mi  .in  -jr. mi-. 


third  letter,  and  so  on.     Examples   of 
this   might   be:   W.A.F.  —  W.A.E. 
W.A.B.  —  and  —  W.A.R. 


The  Misses  Mabel  Harritt  of  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  and  Grace  M.  Millard  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  are  two  new  commer- 
cial teachers  in  the  Little  Falls,  Minn., 
Business  College. 


PENMANSHIP    MADE   EASY 

A  Simple.   Practical,  and  Well-planned  Guide  for  the 
taking  "good  Ol 
spy.     Order  to 


Teacher  and  Student.      This  book  ii 


of  Writing   Box   725.    Columbia,    S.  C 


A»/mvn-»  AoMC 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


Brush  We  present  this  month  for 
Work  study  a  simple  design  for  stu- 
dents in  wash  drawing.  Lay  off 
vi_r>  roughly  the  spray  of  roses  and 
word  "Resolved",  striving  to  obtain 
only  the  general  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  units  in  the  composition.  Follow 
with  a  detail  drawing  before  you  pro- 
Ked  with  the  wash  drawing.  Last 
previous  lessons  were  confined  to  plain 
■ashes,  and  we  assume  that  you  have 
attained  sufficient  skill  to  make  a  fairly 
clean,  transparent  wash.  If  so,  you  will 
have  little  difficulty  with  this  design. 

Mix  lamp  black  and  Payne's  grey  in 
proportions  to  produce  a  blush  tone. 
For  the  lightest  tones  add  more  water. 
Outline  the  spray  of  roses  with  some 
pale  color  in  a  common  pen,  and  then 
erase  all  pencil  lines  before  you  proceed 
with  the  brush  work.  Use  two  brushes, 
one  for  color  and  the  other  filled  with 
clear  water  for  blending  purposes.  Pass 
a  thin  wash  over  that  part  of  design 
around  roses  and  initial  "R",  leaving 
rifts  here  and  there  for  variety  and  at- 
mospheric effect.  Next  wash  in  the 
leaves  in  a  flat  tone,  much  darker  than 
the  roses.  The  tinting  on  the  roses 
must  be  simple  and  delicate  with  spots 
of  dark  color  under  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  and  in  the  centers.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  add  one  wash  to  another  until 
the  first  is  dry.  Remember  that  you 
must  use  a  brush  well  filled  with  color 
on  all  large  surfaces  in  order  to  produce 
clean  transparent  tones.  Leave  the 
white  paper  for  the  highest  lights  on 
roses.  Make  background  darker  around 
the  spray  of  roses.  Study  the  contrast 
in  the  light  tones  of  the  roses  and  the 
dark  tones  of  leaves  and  background. 

Send  us  a  copy  of  this  lesson  for 
criticism  and  suggestions. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE.  My  course  in  Ornamental 
Penmanship  baa  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB.  Expert  Penmen.  205  1 
N.  Lake  Ave.,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


HIGH  GRADE 

Diplomas^ 
certipicates. 


Catalog;  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND.   MAINE 


1  400  Fotesi  An.,  BUFFALO,  N    T. 

i  Ink;  S»  pt.  $1.00,  Checks  rec'd.  Cards, 
ed  style.  50  cents,  linen  finish,  90  cents. 
II  sizes.  $1.10;  30c  dozen,  no  circs. 


Home  Study— Free  Tuition 

High  School,  Normal.  Business,  Law.  Civ  1  Service.  Eng- 
neering.  Drawing,  Domestic  Science.  Salesmanship  and 
Collegiate  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  Typewrit- 

Apply,  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


ENGROSSER  WANTED 


Expe 
nple 


need,    state    age,    salary    and 


illing   worker.      Good   cha 


THE  HARRIS  STUDIO 

Engrossers,   Illuminators  and 
Designers 

Importers  Pure  Gold,  Silver  and  Alumi- 
num Tablets,  Sheepskin,  Vellum,  Leather 
Bindings  for  Albums,  Books  on  Engrossing 
and  Illuminating  bought  and  sold.  Send 
for    our    prices. 

1403-4   Marquette    Bldg\,    CMcag-o,    ni. 


CCMr.  E-  F-  Quintal.  Green 
ejHilN  U  Bay.  Wis.,  $1.00  and 
receive  a  S  et  of 
Caps,  12  Movement  Drills,  and  a 
Personal  Letter.  "Peppiest"  busi- 
ness writing  you  ever  saw. 


Your  Name  in  Ornamental 

1  dozen  cards 35c 

A   Bird   Flourish 50c 

Send   15c  for  samples  of  your  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

j.  r.  McAllister,   strumers,  ohio 
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Use   a    Soennecken    broad    pointed   pen    and   lettering   holder.      Work   on   the   single  strokes  before  working 
sure   that   your   pen,   ink  and   other  tools  are  in    good  working   order.      Rule  head  and  base  lines. 


Study  letter  forms,   and   be 


They  paid  us  $492  for  blank  diplomas  last 
year.  Wed  like  to  show  our  samples  to  you. 


BURDETT  COLLEGE 

DIPLOMAS 

ARE  MADE  AT  MARTINS    Martin  Diploma  Co.,    Boston 


There  are  msny  penholders  on  the  market:  bat  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ia  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  bo  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Msgnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
S'inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid.  76c;  12  inch  plain.  76c:  12  inch  inlaid.  (1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY.  ILL. 

A     PROFITABLE      VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 
proved Lettering  Pens.     MANY  STTIDKNTS  ARE  ENABLED  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES   THROUGH    THE 
OMI'KNSATION    RECEIVED   BY    LETTERING    PRICE   TICKETS   AND   SHOW  CARD8,    FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT.   OUTSIDE  OF   SCHOOL   HOURS.         I'rnctical   lettering  outfit  conaiBtlng  of  8  Marking  and  S  Shadini 
Peni,  1  colorof  Lettering  Ink.  aample  Show  Card  in  colors    instructions,  figures  and  alphabets  prepaid  II.ol 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  Pages  8x11. 
containing  122  plates  of  Commercial   Pen  alphabets  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc. — a    complete    instructor 
for  the  Marking   and   Shading  Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollar. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Trade  Mark  Catalogue  free.  Dept.  B.        PONTIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


In  the  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Schools, 
some  excellent  results  in  handwriting 
are  being  secured,  as  you  noticed  from 
the  statistics  given  in  the  January  num- 
ber. Credit  for  this  excellent  work  is 
not  only  due  to  the  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing, Miss  Dora  McLeod,  but  also  to  a  ] 
number  of  junior  high  school  teachers, 
Miss  Grace  Hornby,  Miss  Bertha  Way, 
Miss  Lillian  Forbes,  and  Mrs.  Viola 
McKenzie.  These  teachers  are  excel- 
lent writers  themselves,  and  we  find  it 
a  pleasure  to  examine  specimens  from 
their  pupils. 


Namo  Pas-rlc    Ornamental  style.    35c 

name  Laras  doz  .  Addressl0c  extra 

dozen.     Diploma  filling  a  specialty. 


1073  NEIL  AVENUE 


BETTER  POSITIONS 


be  able  to   help   you   to 
do   better    work    and    be 


Agencies  advertising   in   The   Bu 
:  a  position   paying  a   larger  salary  or 
successful. 


<r.     They  may 

vhich   you   can 


Al     RFRT     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

rVLUl.l\    1        25    £     Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 


COMMERCIAL     BRANCHES. 
Manager  looks  after  this   work. 


«37   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 


ell    tr; 
Salaries     good.       In    , 
Write  for  information. 
OTHER   OFFICES: 
Symes     Bldg.,     Denver 


nd    women    for    work 
ago    office    a    departmental 


Peyton   Bldg.,   Spokane 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 

A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 


Single  COpy  ISc.    Annual  subscription  $  1 .50 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 

44  IT.  4th  St.  Philadelphia.,  Fa. 
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This  Man 


xpern 


al    edu 


Has   been    counselor,    pr 
organizer    of    Depai 
ancy  and   Business  Administration. 
Is   employed  at    present    as    Director   of   the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Education  in  a  State  Teachers  College. 
Was    graduated    from    the    New    York    Uni- 
versify.    Pennsylvania    Business   College, 
Rochester    Business    Institute,    Zanerian 
College,  and  has  had  two  years  Normal 
School  training. 
If  you   need  a  man — a  man   with  business  exper- 
ience^— and  it,  with  you,  these  qualifications  plus 
consistently    resultful    work    mean    BIG    things 
/or    the   future — 

Address 

"Experience",     care     Business     Educator, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Miss  Elsie  V.  Bixby  of  Woodville, 
Mass..  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Junior  High  School  at  Arlington 
Center,    Mass. 

Uf         i      J        POSITION       by       Experienced 

nSr  ENGROSSER 


WANTFH  A  master  sales- 

*  *  •"•  '  *■  m-aU  man  seeks  con- 
nection with  high-grade  business  col- 
:  lege  as  field  representative,  ad  writer, 
r  branch  manager,  to  prepare  school 
■  literature,  etc.  Address  Box  No.  563, 
\  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

Writing  on  New  Year's  Day,  we  are  wishing  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year.  It  starts  off 
just  that  way  tor  three  ot  our  candidates:  two  starting  in  Detroit  high  schools  and  one  in 
the   Manchester,    N.    H.,   High   School. 

Soon  the  calls  for  help  for  next  school  year  will  he  coming.     Are  you  ready?     We  are. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist  i  Proapect  Hill.  Beverly.  Maaa. 


b  FOR  SALF   A  business 
ruR  o/\jujc  NorthW(:st. 


college  in 
No  competi- 
tion within  150  miles.  Good  equipment  for  80 
students.  No  debts.  Good  reputation  for  fair 
l.  dealing  and  efficient  training.  Seventeenth  year 
in  same  building.  A  good  thing  for  man  and 
wife.  Living  quarters  included  with  steam  heat 
and  water.  Low  price  and  terms.  No  idlers 
apply.  Any  experienced  school  man  with  good 
references  can  get  a  bargain  here.  State  amount 
you  can  invest  if  as  represented.  Address  Box 
.562,   care    Business    Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Mon«y  Makers'  Magazine — "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  fastest  selling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers — many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience.  Famous  contributors;  "brass 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  J2.00  a  year  Special  combination  price  with 
The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.26.  Sample  copy 
free.  HOW  TO  SELL 

Department  B.  E  ,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,       Chicago,  Illinois 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pittaburgh,  Pa.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Northampton,  Maaa. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Box  618  ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


TEACHERS  WE  PLACE  YOU   {^TsHiYiE<5TNEi 


Established  1906. 


K0CKrMr-7£ACHERS 

AGETNCY 

410  U.S.Nat  Bank  Bldg  Denver. Colo 


We   Enroll  only  Normal  and  College  Graduate! 
BRANCH  OFFICES  t  

Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.w.  Bank  Bldg.  lumber  Exchange  Rlallo  Bldg. 


M.    H.    REASONER   TEACHERS  AGENCY 

904  National  City  Bank,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

We    need    YOU    for    next    Fall's    vacancies.      We    handle    the    best    schools    in    the    country, 
sellers  always   in   demand.      Let    us    serve   your   interests. 


The   WEST    and    ALASKA 


KXROLL    ISOW    FOR    192_ 

Splendid  Opportunities.     Free  Registration.  Latest  Certification  Booklet  Fu 

E.  L.  HUFF   TEACHERS  AGENCY 


:hed  Members 

MISSOULA.  MONTANA 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.S. 

Vnder  One  Management—  Direction  oj  E.  E.  Olp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.    Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston,  111. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice    positions,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  wanted 
Write  for  free   literature:   state    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE.  Secy. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


"YOUR  SERVICE  IS  THE 

ESSENCE  OF  EFFICIENCY* 

(This    comment    relative    to    our    service    is    the   unsoli- 
cited  expression  of   gratitude  from   one    of  our  clients) 

We  have    on   file    many    commercial    teaching   vacancies.     Let  us 
make  your  employment  interest  ours! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


They 


Want  You 


schools  in 
two  leading  cities  want  several  teachers  of 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  business  subjects, 
to  begin  about  February  1.  We  also  have  some 
good  business  college  openings.  Write  us  if 
available  now  or  for  the  coming  year.  Our 
service  covers  the  country. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  President,  ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number— 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents, 
mention  this  publica- 
tion. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 
349  llroadway  New  York 

\'o.  1 — Coltrye,  fine  point; 

doubU  elastic 
Ko.    t — ■  Counting   Hovme, 
excelh  nt  for    bookkeep- 

School,  finr   point  . 


Mr.  D.  L.  M.  Raker,  formerly  pro- 
prietor of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  now  President  of 
'the  Electric  Motor  and  Auto  Repair 
Co.,  2217  Derry  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Business  Educator  acknowledges 
with  thanks  the  Christmas  number  of 
BUSINESS  CRAFT,  a  very  attractive 
bulletin  from  the  Durham  Business 
School,  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Lednum,  Pres- 
ident. 


Examine 

FREE 


ERE  in  this  new,  readable  book 
the  authors,  both  members  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
ountants,  and  members  of  the  faculty 
i  Northwestern  University,  School  of 
jtline  clearly,  logically 
the  actual  working  procedure  in  mak- 
ing an  audit  of  the  various  accounts 
of  a  business.  Step  by  step,  they  ex- 
plain just  how  the  auditor  proceeds  in 
determining  the  financial  condition 
and  earnings  of  a  business  for  its  of- 
ficers or  directors,  partners  or  stock- 
holders,  bankers  or  investors.  More- 
over, they  fully  describe  the  methods 
i  f  the  auditor  in  detecting  errors  of 
commission  or  omission,  of  a  clerical 
nature,  or,  most  important,  of  prin- 
ciple \  complete  set  of  96  working 
papers  obtained  in  an  actual  situa- 
tion, with  a  related  audit  report,  has 
been  fully  reproduced.    336  pages. 

Sent  on  Approval:    tJSHaS^m 

bring  a  copy  for  5  days'  examination.    If  you  decide 
,,,  ).,.,.!,  |t   send   u     -;    "  anada  and  foreign  $4.40). 

return  thi    I It  to  us,     Simply  mail  your 

day  now!  Address  Dept.  B.E.-A.  W. 
Shaw  Company,  Cass.  Huron  and  Erie  Streets, 
Chicago. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

Sparks  of  Laughter,  published  by  Stew- 
art  Anderson,   Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Cloth  cover,  300  pages. 
This   is   the   fifth   annual   compilation    of   this 
book.      It   has    become  a    hardy   perennial,   each 
new    volume   reaching   deeper    into    the    popular 
esteem.      The    book    is    intended    for    users    and 
lovers  of  laughter,  and  the  author  has   endeav- 
ored in  compiling  the  book  to  sift  and  sort  and 
select  stories  that  tell  well  and  those  that  read 
well,  to  the  end  that  each  class  of  readers  shall 
be  satisfyingly  served. 


Modern  Algebra,  Ninth  School  Year, 
bv  Raleigh  Schorling  and  John  R. 
Clark.  Published  by  the  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover,  382  pages, 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:  How 
to  Express  the  Relation  Between  Numbers  that 
Change  Together,  Using  the  Formula ;  The 
Axioms ;  The  Use  of  Equations  in  Problem 
Solving,  How  to  Apply  Important  Relations  of 
the  Right  Triangle,  The  Use  of  Positive  and 
Negative  Numbers,  Learning  to  Apply  the  Four 
Fundamental  Operations  to  Algebraic  Numbers, 
Products  and  Factors,  More  Practice  in  Solving 
Equations,  Some  Important  Principles  of 
Arithmetic  Extended  to  Algebraic  Fractions, 
Literal  and  Fractional  Equations,  Simultaneous 
Linear  Equations,  How  Numbers  Change  To- 
gether; Variation  and  Proportion,  Roots  and 
Powers,  How  to  Solve  Equations  of  the  Second 
Degree,  What  Every  One  Should  Know  About 
Statistics,  Logarithms  and  Approximate  Num- 
bers, The  Slide  Rule,  The  Measurement  of 
Angles. 


Why  I  Believe  in  Religion,  by  Charles 
R.  Brown,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Yale  University.  Published 
by  the  MacMillan  Company,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover,  175  pages. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  very  plain  hand 
and  for  everyday  people.  It  is  not  for  theo- 
logians or  philosophers.  It  deals  with  six  broad 
planks  in  the  platform  of  religion.  It  is  ad- 
dressed more  particularly  to  the  man  who 
frankly  declares  an  unwillingness  to  make  his 
way  through  intricate  and  extended  discussions 
of  the  basis  of  our  Christian  faith. 

Contents:  The  Belief  in  God;  The  Person 
of  Christ;  The  Power  of  Atonement;  The  Value 
of  Prayer;  The  Use  of  the  Bible;  The  Hope 
of    Future    Life. 


Secretarial  Duties  and  Traits,  by  Dr. 
W.  W.  Charters  and  Miss  Isadore  B. 
Whitley  of  the  Bureau  of  Retail 
Selling,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Published  by  Williams  &  Wilkins 
Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Cloth  cover,  186  pages. 

This    report    presents    the    results    of    an    in- 
vestigation   into    Secretarial    duties    and    traits. 


Tt  comprises  the  same  duty  and  trait  analysis 
and  presents  in  detail  the  technique  by  means 
of  which  the  analysis  was  made.  In  addition 
it  contains  much  valuable  teaching  content,  and 
many  suggestions  for  curricula  making  and 
curricula  revision,  and  may  be  used  as  a  text- 
book in  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 


Accounting  Problems,  by  Charles  F. 
Rittenhouse  and  Atlee  L.  Percy.  Pub- 
lished by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
266  pages. 

The  present  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  sev- 
eral years'  work  on  the  part  of  the  authors  in 
compiling  and  preparing  suppplementary  drill 
of  an  elementary  grade  applicable  to  those 
phases  of  accounting  which  ordinarily  form  the 
first  year's  work.  As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  this  series,  "Accounting  Problems; 
Intermediate"  and  "Accounting  Problems:  Ad- 
vanced," this  book  is  essentially  a  compilation 
of  problems  and  exercises  rather  than  a  pre- 
sentation of  accounting  theory,  and  as  such  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  text 
on  accounting  theory  or  to  supplement  the  in- 
structor's lectures  on  the  subject.  The  table  of 
contents  sets  forth  the  major  topics  covered  with 
their  subdivisions,  and  thereby  gives  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  work.  A  few  of  the 
problems  and  theory  questions  have  been  taken 
from  past  C.  P.  A.  examinations  and  from 
examinations  of  the  American  Institute,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  are  original  with  the 
authors  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles 
involved  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject. 


Cross  English  Test,  by  E.  A.  Cross, 
Professor  of  Literature  and  English, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley, 
Colo.  Published  by  the  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York. 

The*  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  ability  of  high  school 
or  freshman  college  students  to  use  correctly 
the  common  English  forms.  Its  field  is  the 
sentence,  the  fundamental  unit  of  composition, 
and  it  covers  spelling,  pronunciation,  punctua- 
tion, grammatical  forms,  and  sentence  structure. 


The  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Practice, 

by  Ernest  McKinley  Fisher,  M.  A., 
with  a  preface  by  Richard  T.  Ely, 
LL.D.  Published  by  the  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
311  pages. 

This  book  is  designed  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  whole  field  of  real  estate  practice, 
and  the  author  has  constantly  kept  in  mind  both 
the.  man  who  expected  to  enter  the  real  estate 
business  without  experience  and  the  man  who 
is  already  in  the  business  but  wants  to  make 
his  work  more  effective. 

In  successive  chapters  Mr.  Fisher  gives  a 
full  and  practical  exposition  of  the  real  estate 
specialist  and  his  functions ;  real  estate  office 
organization;  renting,  leasing  and  property 
management;  insurance;  real  estate  selling;  ad- 
vertising; the  valuation  of  real  estate;  building 
operations ;  financing  real  estate  transactions ; 
legal  considerations ;  subdividing  and  city  plan- 
ning ;  taxation  of  real  estate ;  the  real  estate 
profession  and  its  relationship  to  the  state; 
professional  relationships ;  requisites  to  suocess  ( 
in   real   estate  practice. 


Before  You  Invest  —  Investigate 


has  arrived.  It  certainly  is  a  little  kinK.  It  >»  undouhtedlv  the  finest  penholder  on  the  market.  I  have  tr 
of  them,  but  have  never  bought  one  the  equal  of  this  little  wonder.  It  is  truly  the  expert's  penholder-made  bv  i 
expert  penman  who  has  proved  himmlf  an  expert  penmaker."  Excerpt  from  aletter  from  PROF.  R.  R.  REED. 
I'enmnn.   Ferris  Institute.  Ki|C  Knpida,  Mich. 

My    catalog   describing   this    excellent   holder   and    other    high    grade   materials    for   students 
penmen,  teachers  and  engrossers  will  be  sent  free.     You  should  have  a  copy. 


R.  C.  IvING, 


701  Metropolitan 
Life  Bldg. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Some  Observations  on  Secondare!  Com- 
mercial Education,  bv  Anion  Wallace 
Welch.  Published  by  the  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing   Company,    New    York    City. 
Cloth  cover,  208  pages. 
Mr.  Welch's  book  presents  the  common-sense 
point  of  view  of  commercial  education.  It  clearly 
Serines    and   analyzes    the   two   extreme   positions 
on  commercial  education,  and  indicates  the  gen- 
eral direction  in  which,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
the  profession  should  proceed  during  the  present 
period — one  of  adjustment   which   naturally   fol- 
lows   the    period    of    conquest.      It   attempts    to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  between  two  extremes. 
Based   upon    the   extensive   experience,   study 
and    observations    of    the    author,    the    book    is 
designed  to  give   perspective  to   the  entire  field 
of   secondary   commercial   education,  and  to   de- 
velop point  of  view.      It  is   written  in  an  easy, 
fluent  style.     It  should  be  of  value  to  every  one 
interested  in  commercial  education  in  secondary 
ichools. 


Shorthand     Dictation     Exercises     with 

Gregg    Vocabulary,    by    Jeanette    C. 

Hall   and    William    H.    Cunningham. 

Published  by  Ginn  ec  Company,  New 

York  City.     Paper  cover,  210  pages. 

One  hundred  two-page  exercises  in  pad  form, 

with    perforated   pages   which   may   be  detached. 

The  letters  and  other  selections  are  well  graded, 

interesting,     varied,     up-to-date,     and     practical. 

Word    groups    are    placed   at    the   head   of    each 

selection.     These  word  groups  contain  the  more 

common   and   the   more   difficult   phrases    in    the 

letters  and  articles  which  follow.     A  pad  that  is 

a  stepping-stone  between   the   textbook  and   the 

new-matter   dictation. 

There   are   two    editions — one   without   a   vo- 
cabulary, and  one  with  a  Gregg  vocabulary. 


Taking  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Business, 
by  William  R.  Basset.  Published  by 
the  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Cloth  cover,  179 
pages. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  as  follows : 
Guesswork  vs.  Scientific  Planning;  What  Are 
You  Going  to  Sell ;  The  High  Cost  of  Variety  ; 
Taking  the  Risk  Out  of  Personal  Selling;  Tak- 
ing the  Risk  Out  of  Buying;  Eliminating  the 
Financial  Risk;  To  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Ad- 
vertising; Choosing  a  Sound  Credit  Policy; 
Eliminating  the  Risks  of  Strikes;  Making  Sure 
of  Low  Production  Costs ;  Making  Sure  Your 
Prices  Are  Right;  The  Sure  Way  to  Profits. 


The  Universal  Interest  Tables,  com- 
puted by  Prof.  George  William  Jones 
\  of  Cornell  University.  Published  by 
the  Spencerian  Pen  Company,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  122 
pages. 

These  tables  have  been  in  use  by  public  ac- 
countants, bank  officials  and  persons  interested 
in  the  rapid  computation  of  interest  since  1882. 


Supplementary  Exercises  in  Isaac  Pit- 
man Shorthand,  by  The  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  New  York  City.  Paper 
cover,  71  pages. 

A  series  of  graded  exercises  on  every  rule 
in  the  system,  specially  compiled  and  adapted 
for  use  with  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand." 


Clifford  R.  Hume  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  Hoff- 
mann's Milwaukee  Business  College, 
succeding  Mr.  J.  F.  Speakman. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 


P.  W.  COSTELLO 

EngrosMr,  Illuminator  and  Denver 
Scranton  Rial  Ei'ih  Bid:..     SCRMTOPC.  M. 


ADVERTISING    LITERATURE 
EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

In  this  department  we  shall  publish,  free  of 
charge,  the  name  and  address  of  business  col- 
leges or  other  schools  teaching  commercial  sub- 
jects that  are  willing  to  exchange  catalogs,  cir- 
culars, school  papers,  or  advertising  matter  with 
other  schools. 

See  what  other  schools  are  doing  and  let  them 
see  what   you   are   doing. 

Notify    us    if    you    wish    to    list    your    name, 
school  and  address  under  this  heading. 
Deibert's   Private   School, 
A.  D.  Deibert, 
PHILADELPHIA,    N.   Y. 

Bauer's  Secretarial  School, 

A.  G.  Bauer, 
8th  and  Cumberland  Sts.,  LEBANON,  PA. 

Wood's  Business  School, 
F.  E.  Wood, 
289-291   Broadway,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
Flores'  Business  College, 

Ramon  T.  Flores, 

SAN   ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 

Wilkes-Barre  Business  College, 

Victor    Lee   Dodson, 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Bowen-Connatser  Business  University, 

J.    B.    Connatser, 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Beckley  College, 

Charles   Beckley, 
HARRISBURG, 'PA. 
Susquehanna  University, 

SELINSGROVE,    PA. 

Jacksonville   Business   College, 

I.  A.  Beal, 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Central   Business   College, 

D.   A.    McLachlan, 

STRATFORD,  ONT.,  CANADA. 

Morris  Business  College, 

H.    N.    Morris, 
191   Meeting  St.,  CHARLESTON,  S.   C. 

Hammel  Business   University, 
C.  A.  Neale, 
57  East  Market  St.,  AKRON,  OHIO. 
National   Business  College, 


Aim 


SNYDER,   TEXAS. 
Macon  &   Andrews   College, 

A.    A.    Andrews, 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Parks  School  of  Business, 

A.  J.  Smeiner,  Pres., 
1460   Logan   St.,  DENVER,   COLO. 

Acme  Business  College, 
J.  A.   Ebersol, 
LANSING,  MICH. 
Metropolitan  Business  College, 

A.    Ragland, 
DALLAS.   TEXAS. 

College  of  Commerce, 

J.  R.  Humphreys, 
STOCKTON,   CALIF. 
Woodbury  Business  College, 

R.   H.   Whitten,  Pres., 

727  S.  Figueros  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Meadville  Commercial  College, 

Daniel  W.   Hoff,  Pres., 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 

Miller  School  of  Business, 

D.    D.    Miller,   Pres., 
528  Walnut  St.,   Edwards   Bldg.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  Normal  School, 

BOWLING   GREEN,   KY. 

Virginia  Commercial  College, 

Mrs.    S.    P.    Brown, 
LYNCHBURG,   VA. 

The  Maltby  School, 

W.   Elmer  Maltby,   Prin., 

Cor.    Washington    &    Wyman    Sts., 

STOUGHTON,  MASS. 

Spencer  Business  School, 

W.   R.   Hill. 

411-413  State  St..  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Brantley-Draughon    Business    College, 

FORT   WORTH,   TEXAS. 


LIST   YOUR   SCHOOL 

Names  of  schools  are  coming  in  rapidly  fo: 
our  Advertising  Literature  Exchange  Depart 
ment,  showing  a  desire  on  their  part  to  co 
operate  with  other  schools.  More  names  wil 
he  nublish-d  next  month.  Send  your  Hteratun 
to  the  schools  ahove  and  receive  theirs. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


Principality  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   r 
sards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  A  gent t 
93  Chamber.  St.  New  York  City 


Mr.  Clyde  W.  Kammerer,  recently  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Alton,  111.,  High  School,  has  accepted 
a  position  to  teach  commercial  work  in 
one  of  the  Detroit  High  Schools,  be- 
ginning February  1. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Severson  of  Valley 
Springs,  S.  D.,  is  a  new  teacher  of 
Accounting  in  the  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

Mr.  M  .L.  Howison  of  Middleburg,  Va., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Racine 
College  School,  Racine,  Wis. 

Miss  Etta  Berman,  recently  teacher  of 
shorthand  in  the  High  School  at  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  has  accepted  a  similar  po- 
sition with  the  Manchester,  N.  H., 
High  School. 


oJpecial  attention  given 
/o  reproduction  of  Script 
and  Penmanship  Copies 

cIhe  ^Ierr^y0 

Engraving  Co. 

Encjravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 
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The  above  half-tone  shows  a  very  effective  and  pretentious  penmanship  exhibit.  This  exhibit  was  prepared 
by  W.  A.  Botts  and  his  co-workers  in  the  Tyler.  Texas,  Commercial  College.  The  exhibit  was  seen  and. 
admired  by  thousands,  and  created  an  unusual  amount  of  interest.  Another  attraction  about  the  exhibit  was 
a  miniature  farm  from  where  most  of  the  pupils  originate  and  the  school  building  where  they  are  trained, 
and  the  city  where  they  are  employed.  The  whole  exhibit  was  well  worked  out  and  no  doubt  will  prove  to 
be  very  profitable  advertising  for  the  school  which  believes  strongly  in  using  pen  work  in  advertising,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  one  of  the  largest  business  colleges  in  the  south. 


oArt  and  Life™ 

J         steal 

Stands    For    THE    BODY    BEAUTIFUL.    Mind    Intellectual 
S..11I    Intuitional.      Drawings   and   photos   of   IDEAL   HUM\ 
PROPORTIONS.       Animals,    birds,    designs,    cartoons, 
comics,  etc.    Art  lessons,  criticisms,  assignments.    Inspir 
ing  articles  and  poems.    Nothing  like  it.    .Must 
be    seen.      Will    help    you    gain    health,    wealth 
and  happiness.     $2.50  a  year. 


MAGAZINE 


Nature,  Mental  and  Phy- 
Culture 

isSfe 


CUT  THIS  OUT 


1    with    $1.00 
for    5    mos. 
aples.)      O.    K.    or 

ART  and  LIFE.  Dept.  2568,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Closing   Out   Sale 

Of   six    32-page    books,    regular 
price   JO   cents   each.      Madarasz 
Artistic    Gems;    Business;     Let 
tering  ;  _  Engrossing;     Artistic; 
Engraving.      The   6   books   sent 
for  68  cents. 

C.    W.    JONES 

t§l 

224  Main  St., Brockton, Mass. 

WANTED 

Ambitious  Young  Penman.  One  who  is  de- 
ermined  to  become  one  of  the  finest  penmen 
n  the  world.  Should  have  good  health,  a  fair 
■ducation,  or  the  intention  to  secure  it,  and 
de   up    his    mind   to   follow    penmanship 


bus 


W( 


.  ill.- 


the  right  kind  of  a  chance.     Address   Box   564, 
care   Business   Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 

from  one  of  America's  finest  penmen. 
Send  for  my  free  circula 


ALBIN'S  SPECIAL 

ONLY    ONE    DOLLAR 

Three  fine  scrap-book  specimens  showing   intn 
alphabet  of  ornate  capitals   in   fine  word  Writi 
First  ten  orders  enclosing  10c  additional 
for     postage     will     receive     an     original 
pen-written   card   by   L.    Madarasz. 
305    Fitzpati 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


CARDS  Neat,y  Written 

— — _  By  

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN,  1816  Buchanan 
St..  Topeka,  Kans.  Ornamental,  25c  per 
dozen;  Script,  35c  per  dozen;  or  send  30c 
for  sample  dozen  of  both  styles  mixed. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

AT    HOME 

You  can  earn  a  B.  C.  S.,  B.  Accts.,  M. 
Accts.,  M.  Pen.  or  Secretarial  Diploma  while 
teaching.  Other  college  work.  Special 
Summer  Lectures.  Other  courses  including 
Salesmanship,  Public  Speaking,  High  School, 
Story  Writing,  Poultry  Culture,  Physical 
Education,    Pedagogy,   Law. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 
Bernarr  Macfadden,  Elbert  Hubbard  II 
Our  graduates  are  going  to  some  splendid 
positions  in  high  schools  and  private  schools. 
Tuition  at  cost.  Personal  attention.  Stand- 
ard textbooks.  Write  for  Jiteraturc  and 
•Evidence". 

THE   PEOPLES  COLLEGE 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 


Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawar  9S2  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illua- 
trations,  etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 

Suspected  Documents 

Established  189S.     Highest  References. 

616  Hsrlman  Rldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America  'a  Handwriting  Magazine 
Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Eduoation 
Contains  Lessors  in 

Business  Writing 
Account..... 
Ornamental   Writing 
Lett  •rind 
Enftrosalnti 

Articles  on   the  Teaching  and 
Supervision  of    Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.26.  Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.  Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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Soennecken  Lettering  Pens 


ese    arc    the    pens    that    are 
d   by   all    engrossers    for   exc- 
styles  of  let- 
Text,       Old 


iiting  the 

,i'"hVh, 


:.      For  mak: 

s  in  diplomas, 
sing  resolutions, for  ledger 
gs,  or  ill  fact  for  execut- 
y  kind  of  practical,  rapid 
ig,  these  pens  are  the  best 
There  are  a  few  other 
rs  of  these  pens  tl 
ned  here,  but  these  twelve 
engrossing    artist 


Single    pointed    pen,    9 


has 


1    complete  set  of  these  twelve   Pens,  Nos.    1,   1V&,  2,  2x/2,  3,  ZXA, 
4,   5   and  6   single  pointed,  and   Nos.    10,  20  and   30   double 

pointed,  postpaid  $  .35 

1    dozen   of  any  numbers    (assorted  as   desired)    single    pointed 25 

1   dozen  of  any  numbers   (assorted  as  desired)   double    pointed 60 

Less    than   a   dozen   single   pointed   pens,   2   for   5c,   and  less 
than   a   dozen   double   pointed,   5c  each. 

Y\  gross  of  any  one  number  single    pointed   pens,    postpaid 50 

1      gross  of  any   one  number  single    pointed    pens,    postpaid 1.75 

!;    gross  of   any  one  number  double  pointed  pens,  postpaid 1.50 

"Inkholder"  for  Soennecken  Lettering 
Pens.  Hut  little  ink  dipping  is  neces- 
sary when  this  inkholder  is  used.  Saves 
time  and  patience  when  one  has  con- 
siderable work  to  do.     Each,  10c. 


DOUBLE  PENHOLDER  FOR  SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 


'1  In-   i-  a   very  convenient  holder.      It  holds  two  pens  and  thus  saves  the  user  the  trouble   of  removing  one  and  inserting  the  other  when   he 
desires  to  use  two  different  numbers  of  pens  on  a  piece  of  work.     Price,  20c  each. 


Write  for  complete  catalog  of  penmanship  supplies 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 


Columbus,  Ohio 


ANNOUNCING 

Handwriting   Courses   for   Teachers   in   Zaner 
Method  Summer  Schools   1925. 

Zanerian   Summer   School 

Columbus,   Ohio 
July  6th  to  August   15,   1925 


Ohio  University 
Athens,   Ohio 


Kent  State  Normal 
Kent,  Ohio 


Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools 
Asheville,   N.  C 


North   Carolina   College  for  Women 
Greensboro,  N.  C 


University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 


For  information  regarding  opening  dates,  etc., 
address 

CS    ■ Co/umbus .  Ohio ' 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
of:our  PRINTING 


Get  our  estimate  on  your 


Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good  Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133   East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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The  Business  Educator  Certificate 

Now   is   the  time  to   work  for  Certificates.      Teachers  can  Jo  nothing   better  for  penmanship   classes   than 

to  encourage  the  certificate  idea 

The  Business  Educator  grants  a  beautiful 
Certificate  to  subscribers  of  The  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR who  follow  a  series  of  lessons  given  therein  and 
attain  a  grade  of  80'  ,  . 

This  certificate  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars,  and 
perhaps  thousands,  because  it  stands  for  good  hand- 
writing. 

The  standard  is  a  normal  one  and  should  be  at- 
tained by  all.  No  student  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
handwriting  below  this  standard.  A  certificate  is  a 
credit  to  the  possessor.  It  means  that  the  person  has 
acquired  an  excellence  in  penmanship  that  will  be  a 
valuable  asset  through  life. 

To  secure  this  certificate,  you  must  write  a  good 
business  hand  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  Slow, 
labored  writing  on  the  one  hand  and  scrawly  writing 

on  the  other  will  not  win.      The  writing  must  be  more   than    merely    legible,    but   it   need   not   be   perfect. 

Moreover,  it  needs  to  be  smooth  in  quality  of  line,  neat  in  appearance,  orderly  in  arrangement,  and  written 

freely  with  mainly  arm  movement  and  with  no  shade. 


JThrvSooii  Busini-sj  Ifollcqr, 


O. 


A  greatly  reduced  illustration  of  The  Business  Educator  Certi- 
ficate. Size  16x21  inches,  price  50  cents.  Any  teacher  who 
wishes  to  interest  pupils  in  this  certificate  may  have  a  sample 
certificate  on  request. 


CZ-^J      <!ZS 


The  above,   engraved   from   an   actual  specimen,   represents   our   passing  grade.     When   a  pupils  writing  is  considered  good  enough 
to  merit  our  certificate,  the  applicant  should  write  the  above,  changing  the  name  and  school. 


Write  to  Zaner  &  Bloser  Company,   Columbus.    O.,    for    illustrated    Certificate   Circular. 


MARCH,  1925 
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Triumphs— in  School  and  Office 


'ngton 


THE  Remington  Quiet  12  is 
the  most  successful  new 
model  in  all  typewriter  history 
— it  has  won  an  unparalleled 
triumph  in  both  the  schoolroom 
and  the  business  office. 

Typewriter  users  everywhere 
have  found  in  this  latest  Rem- 
ington the  machine  which  antic- 
ipates all  present-day  needs,  and 
the  business  school  finds  it  the 
best  teaching  machine  for  ex- 


actly the  same  reason.  The  pupil 
who  is  well  trained  on  the 
Remington  12  enters  business 
life  with  an  invaluable  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  very 
latest  and  best  in  typewriter 
efficiency. 

Send  to  us  for  booklet  which 
tells  you  what  leading  business 
educators  the  country  over  say 
about  the  surpassing  merits  of 
this  latest  Remington. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

374  BROADWAY         ^^  ^^  NEW  YORK 


REMINGTON 

STANDARD  SINCE  THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  WRITING  MACHINE 
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Ellis    Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 

Look  over  this  list  of  our  other  publications 
that  have  found  favor 

Tablet  Method  of  Teacl  ing  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  for  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Acconnting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Acconnting 


V  cabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
A"uracy  Plus 
Of  ice  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational|Speller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready— Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


For  Free-hand  Writing 


The  elastic  action  and  fine, 
smooth  point  of  Esterbrook's 
No.  453  make  this  pen  a  favor- 
ite in  many  schools  and  com- 
mercial colleges,  and  also  for 
office  use. 

Each  Esterbrook  pen  is  a  fine 
steel  instrument,  delicately 
fashioned  and  adjusted  to  ful- 
fil one  purpose:  to  help  make 
handwriting  easy  and  readable. 

Send  15  cents  for  the  12  most  popular  pens 
in  the  world:  booklet  of  ICO  famous  auto- 
graphs will  be  sent  free. 
Address  Department  B.  E. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

Camden,  N.J. 

Canadian 
Agents, 


fit! 


Ltd. 


A 


p  Always  a  FRESH 


Metropolitan    New  Edition 

_  .  By  U.  C.  Potter 

Business  a^'r""*50*00' 

Speller 

Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,    attractive   binding,    50    cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially   of   words   in   general   use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  he 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with   spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan    New  Edition 

W.  A,  Sheaffer 


System  of 
Bookkeeping 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
therefore  accurate,  text  supported  by  complete  Teachers'  Refer- 
ence   Books,  and   Teachers'    Manual. 

Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting  use. 

Corporation-Mfg.-Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transaction*, 
exercises,  problems,  etc  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices,  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95   cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Text*    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Gregg  Summer  Normal 

A   Superior    Qourse  In  Methods   of  Teaching 


GRADUATES  of  the  Gregg  Normal  are  always  in  de- 
mand. Our  free  bulletin  tells  you  how  this  course 
has  increased  efficiency  and  salary  for  hundreds  of 
teachers  —  it  tells  you  what  this  course  will  do  for  you. 


The  Gregg  Normal  Course  includes 
review  and  methods  of  teaching  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Salesmanship, 
Secretarial  Duties,  and  related  business  sub- 
jects. The  instruction  by  expert  business 
teachers  is  vigorous  and  vitalized  with  many 
new  ideas  in  teaching  methods  that  will  re- 
new enthusiasm  and  make  teaching  easier  and 
more  effective.  Gregg  Normal  training 
makes  a  good  teacher  a  better  teacher,  and 
to  the  one  about  to  enter  this  profession  it  is 
well  nigh  indispensable. 

Our   Teachers'    Bureau   receives 

many  more  requests  for  teachers  than  we 
have  Normal  graduates.  These  calls  come 
from  all  classes  of  commercial  schools,  public 
and  private,  throughout  the  country.  We  do 
not  charge  a  commission  for  placing  our 
graduates. 


Last  summer  and  every  summer  Gregg 
Normal  students  come  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  provinces  of  Canada. 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  from  one  of 
last  year's  Normal  students:  "I  am  indeed 
glad  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  train- 
ing required  to  obtain  the  Gregg  Teachers' 
Diploma.  In  every  way  I  am  a  better 
teacher  on  account  of  having  attended  your 
wonderful  school." 

An  accredited  course  in  Educational 
Psychology  is  also  offered  by  which  three 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  can  be 
earned. 

The  Normal  Session  opens  July  6 

and  closes  August  1 4.  Write  today  for 
bulletin,  and  begin  planning  to  spend  your 
vacation  at  Gregg  School.  It  will  prove  to 
be  six  happy  and  profitable  weeks. 


GREGG    SCHOOL 


Six  North  Michigan  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Dupraw 

Wins  Shorthand  Title 

Martin  J.  Dupraw,  a  graduate  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
and  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  added  to  his  fame  by  winning  the 
New  York  State  Shorthand  Championship  at  Buffalo  on  December 

3  1 .  The  contest  was  held  by  the  New  York 
State  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  the 
oldest  body  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
at  its  forty-ninth  annual  convention.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  results: 


Name 


System 


Martin  J.  Dupraw,  Gregg 
Nathan  Behrin,  I.  Pitman 


Mistakes 

Per 

at  280 

cent. 

words  a 

Accuracy 

minute 

10 

.995 

14 

.988 

60 

.957 

MARTIN   J.   DUPRAW 


Mistakes 
at  200 
words  a 
minute 
_     2 
14 
Harvey  D.  Forbes,  Pitmanic   40 

The  contest  was  to  decide  the  state  champion- 
ship and  was  for  the  Bottome  Cup,  a  trophy  offered 
by  Willard  B.  Bottome,  Supreme  Court  reporter  in 
New  York  City.  Dictations  for  five  minutes  were 
given  at  200  words  a  minute  on  a  judge's  decision, 
and  five  minutes  at  280  words  a  minute  on  court  testimony. 

Mr.  Dupraw  is  a  student  at  New  York  University;  Mr.  Behrin  a  Supreme 
Court  reporter  in  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Forbes  is  an  official  court  reporter  in 
Buffalo. 

The  results  conclusively  demonstrate  once  again  that 
even  the  highest  speeds  are  attained  with  Gregg  Shorthand 
in  a  shorter  time  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
is  possible  with  the  older  systems. 

Gregg   Shorthand    wins   because    it   is   easier    to    learn, 

easier   to   write,    easier   to   read and   is   the   swiftest    of    all 

systems. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HUNT'S  po°intneB  PENS 

The  Ideal  Pens  for  Schools 

HAVE  FOR  MANY  YEARS  BEEN  APPROVED  BY 

EDUCATORS  THROUGHOUT  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Higher  Grades,  24-21 

gg) 


Lower  Grades,  5-67 

01©  DROOP  POINT 


'erf*  £///e,  T&zant  fj£tt*raaft 


|       B-5 
Three  Styles:    ,     B_4 


"A"  Square  Point 
"B"  Round  Point 
"C"  Oblong  Point 

Send  for 
Circular 


C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combininf;  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Ready  in  April 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ADVERTISING 

By  John  B.  Opdycke 
Author  of  "Business  Letter  Practice" 

Tins  new  work  constitutes  a  comprehensive  treatment  of 
both  the  science  and  the  art  of  advertising  in  its  present-day 
manifestations.  It  is  calculated  for  use  in  the  publicity  office, 
in  the  school  and  college  classroom,  and  in  the  copy-writing 
laboratory.  It  is  never  too  technical,  however,  to  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  the  general  reader.  It  may  be  read  for 
entertainment  and  inspiration  quite  as  much  as  for  information 
and  instruction.  It  differs  from  other  advertising  books  on  the 
market  chiefly  in  that  it  establishes  close-up  and  practicable 
relationships  between  advertising  and  literature,  a  thesis  that 
no  other  book  on  the  subject  has  attempted.  Thoroughly 
stimulating  interpretations  of  present-day  copy  specimens, 
together  with  novel  suggestions  for  the  construction  and  fo- 
cussing of  copy,  make  the  book 
student  of  advertising, 
detailed  index,  a  readable  style, 
lustrations,  and — An  introducti< 
Vice-President  of  R.  H.  Macy  a 
largest   and   best-known 


luable  in  the  hands  of  the 

challenging    exercises,    a 

profusion  of  well-pointed  il- 

i    by    Mr.    Percy    S.    Straus, 

d  Company,  Inc.,  one  of  the 

e   establishments    in   America, 


to  make  this  nei 
voluminous   field. 


publicatii 


lique  and   distinguished 


512  pp.,  153  illus.,  cloth,  gilt,  $3.50  postpaid 


Second   Edition   Now   Ready 

Business    Letter    Practice 

The  Last  Word  of  the  Business  Letter 


Autho 


By  John  B.  Opdycke 

of  "The  Language  of  Advertising" 


A  new,  business-building,  encyclopedic  book  that  gives  an 
eternal  affirmative  to  these  queries,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  inspiring  instruction,  infallible  guide,  and  entertaining 
reading. 

" — a  classic   in  business   expression." — New   York   World. 

" — we  do  not  know  its  equal." — New   York   Evening   Post. 

"Mr.  Opdycke's  carefully  arranged  work,  his  examples  of 
hundreds  of  styles  of  letters,  his  differentiations  in  the  use 
of  words,  and  his  numerous  hints,  serve  as  a  liberal  education 
h  *  A  branch  of  literature  to  which  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  at  various  times,  but  seldom  with  so  much 
merit  as  that  which  marks  'Business  Letter  Practice'." — The 
New    York   Times    Book  Review. 

"'I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  be  paid 
'Business  Letter  Practice'  is  that  out  of  sixty  students  in  the 
lasl  class  I  had,  only  one  wanted  to  sell  his  book.  These 
pe<  iple  are  going  out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  steno- 
graphers   and    other   office   positions,   and    they   have   seen    how 

much   g 1   they   may   get  out   of  this   book  if  they  keep  it  on 

then  desks.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  these  few 
words."-  T.  M.  Dickerson,  Teacher  Advanced  Business  Cor- 
"niversity,     Bowling 


582  pages,  $2.50  postpaid 
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NATIONAL    COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 
Twenty-seventh    Annual    Convention 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
December  29,  30  and  31,   1924 
Reported  by  Jay  Miller.   Knox  School  of  Sales- 
manship, Oak  Park,  111. 

Retiring  Officers: 

President Henry  J.   Holm 

Gregg   School,   Chicago,   III. 

First  Vice-President L.   Gilbert  Dake 

Soldan   High   School,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Second   Vice-President H.    W.   Fall 

Fall's   Business   College,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

Treasurer Chas.   A.   Faust 

1024    Robey    St.,    Chicago,    111. 

Secretary John    Alt'red    White 

Emerson  High  School.  Gary,  Ind. 
New    Officers: 

President C.    M.    Voder 

Whitewater    State    Normal    School, 
Whitewater.   Wis. 

First  Vice-President A.  F.  Tull 

Detroit  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Second  Vice-President Mrs.  Janet  Biller 

Des   Moines   High  School,  Des   Moines,  la. 

Treasurer Chas.   A.   Faust 

1024   Robey  St.,   Chicago,   111. 

Secretary John   Alfred  White 

High  School,  Gary,  Ind. 


The  advance  guard  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F. 
began  to  gather  earlv  Sunday  morning, 
December  28,  1924,  at  the  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville,  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  commercial  teaching  fraternity.  In- 
coming delegates  received  their  first 
taste  of  that  much-advertised  southern 
hospitality  by  cordial  greetings  from  a 
local  committee  at  each  station.  From 
then  until  the  return  of  the  last  weary 
delegate  from  the  trip  to  Mammoth 
Cave  on  New  Year's  day,  nothing  w-as 
left  undone  to  cater  to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  visiting  teachers. 

Delegates  Attend  Church 
Those  who  arrived  on  Sunday  at- 
tended church  service  in  the  evening  at 
the  First  Christian  Church,  in  Louis- 
ville, and  were  welcomed  bv  the  pastor, 
Rev.   Dr.   E.   L.   Powell. 

President's  Address 
The  convention  was  formally  opened 
on  Monday  morning  when  the  teachers 
were  welcomed  by  Mayor  Huston  Quin 


of  Louisville.  The  response  was  made 
by  B.  F.  Williams,  Capital  City  Com- 
mercial College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Henry  J.  Holm,  federation  president,  in 
his  presidential  address,  emphasized  the 
duty  of  every  educator  to  seek  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  student  gradu- 
ated. He  defined  the  place  of  the  busi- 
ness course  in  the  field  of  education. 
"There  was  never  greater  interest  in 
commercial  education,"  he  declared, 
adding  that  the  interest  comes  from 
business  men  who  recognize  that  "we 
must  know  intimately  the  problems  of 
the  business  men"  and  youths  who  feel 
the  urge  of  making  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  the  world's  work.  He  said 
that  today  the  business  course  is  a 
recognized  institution  with  a  recognized 
educational  content. 

Mr.  Holm  gave  a  radio  address  Mon- 
day afternoon  over  WHAS,  the  radio- 
phone  station   of  the   Louisville   Times 
and  the  Courier-Journal  on  "The  Value 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


■-  ©few  ■•lili/?r£7  A 

N.  C.  T.   F.   Banquet 


Hotel,   Louisville,   December   30,    1924.      Unfortunately  many  who  attended  are  not   in  the  picture. 
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students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Ideal  Business  Writing 

By  E.  C.  MILLS,  Rochester,  N.  \. 


PLATE  4 

The  "C"  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  direct  oval.  Make  quite  a  wide  loop  at  the  top  and  make  the  finishing  oval  quite 
small.  In  Copy  42  the  wide  spacing  is  given  in  order  to  develop  the  lateral  motion  of  the  arm.  All  the  other  copies 
in  this  plate  will  be  found  simple  in  construction,  but  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  each  one. 

If  you  have  already  made  a  beginning  in  this  work,  have  determined  to  do  your  best  in  learning  to  write,  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  become  discouraged  if  at  first  you  do  not  improve  as  rapidly  as  you  think  you  should.  You  will 
succeeed  if  you  have  the  willingness  to  work  and  the  desire  to  receive  instruction. 

PLATE  5      ' 

The  ovals  should  be  practiced  first  before  any  work  is  done  on  the  capital  "O".  Notice  the  direction  of  the  little 
arrows  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  motion  used  in  these  exercises.  Remember  that  all  of  the  downward  strokes 
in  these  oval  exercises  should  be  made  as  light  as  the  upward  strokes.  You  should  just  allow  the  pen  to  touch  the 
paper  and  no  more.  The  light,  easy,  rapid  motion  is  what  is  needed  for  this  work,  and  no  pressure  on  the  pen  is  neces- 
sary. The  small  letter  exercises  in  numbers  50,  51  and  52  should  be  practiced  just  as  they  are  given.  Try  for  proper 
spacing  and  light  downward  lines.  Make  the  writing  very  small  for  this  work.  Always  close  the  small  "o"  at  the 
top.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  practice  writing  across  the  page  in  order  to  acquire  skill  in  writing  straight  without  the  base 
line.  The  blue  lines  also  serve  as  excellent  guide  lines  for  correct  spacing.  In  making  the  final  "r"  a  slight  pressure 
may  be  given  to  the  pen,  forming  a  dot  at  the  top.  Do  not  bring  the  connecting  line  in  the  small  "r's"  down  toward 
the  base  line  too  far. 

Do  not  be  easily  satisfied.  Criticise  your  position,  your  movement,  and  your  work  at  all  times.  Do  not  omit  any 
of  the  work.     Students  are  prone  to  shirk  the  difficult  exercises  and  practice  the  exercises  they  can  make  best. 

PLATE  6 

The  same  general  movement  is  used  in  the  exercises  and  capital  for  this  plate  as  given  in  Plates  4  and  5.  See  that 
the  capital  "A"  is  proportioned  well,  and  that  it  is  nearly  closed  at  the  top.  You  may  allow  the  finishing  stroke  to 
a0)"!6  a^lttIe  De!ow  the  base  line.  The  small  letter  copies  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  manner  as  advised  for  Plate  5. 
Although  some  of  these  exercises  may  seem  distasteful  to  you,  this  is  just  the  kind  of  work  you  need  and  which  you 
should  master  if  you  would  make  the  most  of  your  possibilities  in  this  line  of  work.  Improvement  will  come  to  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  practice  carefully  every  copy,  even  though  some  of  the  copies  may  seem  difficult. 

PLATE  4 
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PLATE  5 


PLATE  6 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 


By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 


Students  desiring  criticism  should  send  their  copies  with  10c  each  to  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  1181, 
Boise.  Idaho,  each  month.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  high  class  criticism. 


Mr.  J.   E.  Brown's  lesso 


writing  on  pages   10  and   11   in   the   February  numbi 

LESSON   FORTY-THREE 


Mis*   Mellon's  heading. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  I  have  been  receiving  some  very  fine  work  from  students  who  are  following  my 
course.  Almost  every  state  in  the  L'nion  has  its  students  on  my  list,  and  work  has  been  reported  from  far  away  China. 
I  have  received  some  very  excellent  work  from  Thomas  Sue,  Hong  Kong,  China.  It  gives  me  a  real  thrill  to  receive 
work  from  such  a  distant  land.  It  makes  me  feel  that  somehow  my  course  is  doing  a  lot  of  good.  Some  of  the  best 
work  sent  in  from  the  U.  S.  A.  is  from  Mark  Ellis,  Fairfield,  Ala.  His  writing  is  fast  nearing  the  professional  type. 
There  are  several  others   who  have   submitted   excellent  work. 

This  lesson  requires  a  good  command  of  the  indirect  oval  coupled  with  the  straight  line.  To  make  a  good  capital  I 
requires  the  skill  necessarj  to  -wing  a  good,  rather  full,  left  curve,  starting  slightly  below  the  base  line  as  though 
making  an  indirect  oval,  but  instead  of  making  the  oval  complete,  the  movement  should  change  at  the  top  and  come 
down  on  the  proper  slant  toward  the  base  line.  Making  this  change  in  movement  at  top  of  capital  I  requires  at  first 
very  close  study  and  attention.  The  downstroke  is  nearly  straight  most  of  the  way  down.  The  usual  tendency  is  to 
make  the  upstroke  nearly  straight  and  the  downstroke  curved.  A  little  close  study  of  form  will  show  you  that  this 
tendency  is  w^rong.  I  count  and-1-2  for  I,  though  some  count  1-2-3.  It  is  my  rule  never  to  count  a  numeral  for  an 
upstroke.  I  always  use  "And"  for  upstrokes.  Keep  the  lower  part  of  I  nearly  level  and  be  very  particular  to  keep  it 
sharp  at  the  left. 


(Z^T^z/ 


LESSON   FORTY-FOUR 


Here  we  have  an  excellent  drill  which  combines  the  indirect  oval  and  straight  lines  without  lifting  the  pen.  Be 
certain  not  to  lite  the  pen  in  going  from  the  oval  to  the  straight  line,  as  this  change  in  movement  is  what  the  exercise 
is  devised  to  develop.  It  is  plain  from  this  exercise  that  the  main  downstroke  in  J  is  nearly  straight  and  on  the  slant 
of  one's  writing.  Note  that  the  top  of  J  is  larger  than  the  bottom.  Practice  the  arrangement  of  J  with  figures  on  alter- 
nate lines  and  make  the  lower  part  of  J  short  enough  so  that  the  figures  have  room  on  the  base  line  below.  Count 
and-1-and  lor  J.  Some  count  1-2-3.  See  how  much  freedom  and  grace  you  can  get  in  the  letter  combinations.  Keep 
the  lines  light,  sharp  and  smooth. 


LESSON  FORTY-FIVE 

A  careful  analysis  of  T  and  F  will  show  that  the  movements   required   are   found   for  most  part  in   the   two  figure 
eight  e>  until  you  master  these  movements.    Keep  the  cross  in  the  horizontal  exercise  level,  or  at  hall 

the  height.  1  he  highesl  pari  ol  the  cap  or  top  ot  these  letters  should  be  over  the  main  downstroke  at  about  half  its- 
height.  It  i-  important  to  place  the  cap  in  the  proper  position  to  maintain  balance  or  symmetry  in  vour  letters  Note 
the  sharp  finish  at  the  left  ol  thi  ;<  I  ttei  It  is  like  the  finish  of  capital  I.  This  angular  finish  is  used  in  B,  F,  G.  L 
S  and  T.     It  will  pa;  il       li  requires  a  definite  stop  before  swinging  the  final  stroke  to  the  right  with  a  verv 

quick,  snappy  movement 

M"-'    l"""""   maki    tl  of  T  and   F   first   and   finish   with   tin-  cap.     This    in  my  opinion    is   the   b 

way.     Keep  tli,    cap  cleai  ol  ih,    ,tr. ii      Finish  F  at  about  half  the  heighl  and  close  to  the  stem      T  ma\    I ined  • 

the  small  letter  following,  but  a-  this  sometimes  tends  to  illegibility,  I  discourage  thi-  joining.  Count  1-2  for  the  stem 
°\J  ;iml  3'4  P      «•  "'""    1-2-3  tor   stem  and  cross  ot  F  and  3-4  tor  the  cap.     Don't  forget  to  hit  vour  pen 

while  it  is  moving  when  you  want  ..  pi  inishing  line  such  as  is  correel   tor  the  cap  for  thesi    let 


^     <5fa'3CuJ//i£jj(s~(/uai&r       & 


LESSON  FORTY-SIX 

S  and  G  require  a  rather  full  right  curve  for  the  upstroke.  Keep  the  tops  rather  large  and  smooth.  Avoid  the 
Itendency  to  excessive  slant.  Keep  the  top  of  G  open.  Note  parallel  effect  of  the  up  and  downstrokes  in  G.  Note 
:the  angular  finish  and  the  manner  of  connecting  with  the  small  letter  following. 


<^^C^>t-^^-^i-^Z-^-- 


LESSON    FORTY-SEVEN 

If  all  could  see  correctly  all  the  details  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  instruction  about  letter  forms.  It  would 
be  enough  to  teach  movement  and  then  let  the  student  learn  the  rest  by  imitation. 

One  may  have  perfect  eyesight  and  yet  see  very  little.  Another  with  poor  eyesight  may  see  a  great  deal.  It  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  training.  Some  naturally  have  great  power  of  observation.  Anyone  can  develop  it  to  an  extent 
greater  than  is  natural. 

It  has  often  surprised  me  to  note  how  few  students  really  see  the  "r"  correctly.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
stroke  across  the  top.  It  is  not  a  horizontal  stroke,  but  slants  downward.  See  if  you  cannot  increase  your  power  of 
observation.     Seeing  letters  correctly  is  good  training  and  will  help  you  in  things  other  than  penmanship. 


_4^_^/ 


LESSON  FORTY-EIGHT 


Words    should   be 


This  is  a  very  important  lesson.     It  teaches  how  to  end   and   begin   words   in   bod}'   writing 
finished  simply,  with  no  attempt  at  flourish. 

Make  the  finish  stroke  rather  short  and  plain  and  begin  the  next  word  under  the  finish  of  the  preceding  one  as 
shown  by  the  vertical  dotted  lines  in  the  copy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  followed  exactly,  but  it's  a  good 
general  rule  to  have  in  mind.  The  commercial  signs  should  be  made  rather  small  and  quite  compact.  Keep  the 
downstrokes  on  the  usual  slant  of  your  writing. 


^  "/o     ^C    */*       «^C  <*/cs  ^C  ^/c^  «^      <y£    ^o    ^-/o     */£  ^ 
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LESSON   FORTY-NINE 

Sentence  writing  will  test  vour  skill  in  making  all  the  letters.  There  are  many  points  of  special  instruction  neces- 
sary that  will  be  given  while  we  are  covering  the  alphabet  by  sentences.  For  this  lesson  let's  watch  arrangement, 
movement  and  quality  of  line.  Try  to  write  easily  and  at  a  fair  speed.  Report  on  your  work  if  you  desire  criticism. 
It  ought  to  help  you  "over  some  of  your  difficulties.  Are  y'ou  trying  to  win  the  B.  E.  Certificate?  It's  well  worth  your 
time   and   effort.     Show  your  quality   by   winning  it. 


-stM-risu^ '^u/-?7/u^ ■  ^M-rL/y^  ~^<, 
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lA/-rl/l4^ '—•£'* 
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f-4s(rz/ 


sus-fL 


7^1^  s^ZL'OUL/}/' 


^&-S(ZX>fEs  ^d^ciA^T/~e^czy 


"Zsr?' 


J?  8  CollinS 


The  above  six  words  were  prepared  by  R.  S.  Collins,  and  as  you  will  see  contain  the  entire  alphabet.  The  curves  were  made  full  intentionally 
to  show  a  big  distinction  between  turns  and  sharp  angles.  Mr.  Collins  taught  penmanship  for  many  years  in  the  Peirce  School  of  Business 
Administration,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   and   for   the  last   three   years    has   been  touring  the  world. 


^<^<^4^_^>C^£^^ 


From  the  pen  of   Lupfer 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 


'  c^LS* 
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Students'  Page 


Teachers  and  Students  are  urged  to  assist  in  collecting  material  for  this  page 


STUDENTS'       MONTHLY       PEN- 
MANSHIP CONTEST 

Every  student  would  feel  proud  of 
his  penmanship  if  he  could  write  well 
enough  to  have  a  specimen  of  his  own 
work  published  in  the  B.  E. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  see  a 
specimen  of  your  writing  published. 
Each  month  we  shall  conduct  a  contest 
and    publish    the    best    specimen    (pos- 


sibly more  than  one)  submitted,  con- 
sidering, as  best  we  can,  form,  move- 
ment, strength  of  lines,  grace,  beauty, 
neatness,  arrangement,  engraving  qual- 
ity, etc. 

You  are  bound  to  win  for  you  are 
going  to  improve  your  handwriting  by 
entering  the  contest.  Specimens  will 
not  be  returned. 

Have  Your  Teacher  Help  You  Win 


C.  H.  Spryer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  the 
writer  of  the  unsigned  specimen  which 
won  fifth  place  in  the  Movement  Exer- 
cise Contest,  the  results  of  which  were 
announced  in  the  February  number. 


Materail  to  Submit  for  March 
Contest 

1.  Make  one  copy  of  plates  4,  5  and 
6,  pages  8  and  9.     (Use  black  ink.) 

2.  Copy  "I  am  working  on  the  les- 
sons in  the  B.  E.  and  like  them  very- 
much.  I  am  determined  to  become  a 
better  penman." 

3.  Write  your  name,  age,  school, 
teacher  and   address. 


zJtmdii^  tJfteMn^ 


Louise  M.   Hasking,  pupil  of  R.   R.  Reed,  Ferris  Institute,  Big   Rapids,   Mich.,  wrote  the  above. 


"  T\ls  fka.,7  iEH>f  fv  pkntiJ  upon  \k  f«W  Inmtalims  if 
poftficif  lihTiiv'Ji'r  J«uf  at  wftrf  nb  le  ttm.  H\ 
Otsbl  W  ONfltA,  w  Jfluinirti.  "Wt  suh  tit  ir^nr.rrihcJ 
for  muUti,  no  icdmaf  ennjwrtwti<T;   fW  ft,  sAiirurt 
wt  ijufl  fmgi  nofc  *!v  jr.-  fal  on.-  rf  Hi.  di-impirej 
.'I  Ik  ryfik  tf  monhrt:&.  2iV  sttatT  bt  sarul'n?  u>fiai 
thw  rujcls  Raw  fan  wabt  u  s/rar,  fit  ifir  faiffr  taut 
fwVm  .*(  rutitms  .01;  rnufef  thnii. 

DDULiVoL).  f(i  siirh  11  tosh  bv  nui 
Muff  oar  liws  and  nur  fortune,  n'mjlhina  iliol 
u'f  iuc  ob>  iwylfiiiia  that  u>r  haor,  U'ilii  \k  prftr 
uf  Itasf  iUm-p  Jtofw  ihnl  Itr  Jiaq  has  una  li'lirn 
Ammm  i$  prilrilrgril  fo  spruit  her  M  an)  hrr 
Tirirjitf  tor  ihr  (innnplrs  thai  jjai'f  drr  hrrlh  <m> 
hupjiuifss  qulI  Ihr  prow  luhirli  shf  Iws  Irrus- 
urrt.  l*n(i  hflfrinn.  hrr.  ••"hr  ran  h  nil  dttff." 
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ly   Pearl  Dickinson,   Student  of   F.   A.   K  rupp,    Per 
man.  Interstate  Business  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


By    A.    W.    Matthies,    Hutchinso 


Exercise  Design  Contest 


ho    won    second    place    in    the    Movement 


review  by   E.   A.    Lupfer 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


A  GIRL  OF  ACTION 

PART  II 
Her  first  position  opened  to  Eleanor 
a  fascinating  and  enchanting  field  of 
work  for  she  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  gems 
intimately,  which  was  an  entrancing 
study  to  which  she  gave  her  close  at- 
tention, as  I  am  sure  my  girl  readers 
would  if  they  had  a  position  of  this 
kind.  They  would  find  out  that  the 
diamond,  the  hardest  of  all  stones,  had 
all  kinds  of  value.  Now,  the  shop-girl 
or  the  house-maid,  if  she  gets  engaged, 
expects  a  diamond  ring  from  her  fiance, 
and  she  generally  gets  it  even  if  he 
buys  it  on  the  dollar  down  and  a  dollar 
a  week  as  long  as  you  live"  plan,  for 
there  are  all  kinds  of  diamonds  at  all 
kinds  of  prices.  The  diamond  is  not 
so  old  a  stone  as  the  ruby,  the  sapphire 
or  the  emerald,  all  of  which  you  will 
find  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament, 
for  the  diamond  doesn't  show  up  in  its 
beauty  until  it  has  been  cut,  and  the 
ancients  didn't  know  much  about  dia- 
mond cutting.  For  a  long  time,  the 
diamonds  of  the  world,  like  the  other 
precious  stones,  came  from  India.  The 
finest  diamond  in  the  world  is  probably 
the  Pitt  Diamond  which  was  brought 
from  India  by  an  ancestor  of  William 
Pitt,  the  great  English  statesman,  and 
was  sold  for  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Pretty  good  diamond, 
that!  But  it  weighed  over  a  hundred 
carats  and  a  one-carat  diamond  is  quite 
a  good-sized  stone,  and  will  cost  any- 
where from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  a 
diamond,  do  not  trust  your  own  judg- 
ment, for  many  diamonds  contain  flaws 
which  are  hidden  in  the  cutting  from 
all  but  the  eyes  of  an  expert,  and  dia- 
monds have  color.  There  are  black 
diamonds,  used  only  for  glass  cutting 
and  mechanical  tools,  but  the  diamond 
which  goes  into  the  ring  or  eardrop 
may  have  a  slight  coloring.  Just  a  faint 
tinge  of  yellow,  or  rose,  or  blue.  The 
3'ellow  diamond  is  a  diamond  all  right 
but  it  is  not  worth  nearly  so  much  as 
the  rose  diamond  or  the  blue  diamond, 
which  are  just  faintly  tinged  with  those 
colors.  But  it  is  a  pure  white  diamond, 
clear  as  the  dewdrops  of  the  morning, 
that  glows  with  inward  fire  that  will 
make  it  shine  like  phosphorus  in  a  dark 
room.  Most  all  the  diamonds  of  today 
come  from  the  deepdown  mines  of 
Kimberly  in  South  Africa  where  Kaffirs 
pick  them  out  of  a  hard  clay,  and  they 
search  these  Kaffirs  very  thoroughly  as 
they  stand  in  "the  altogether"  without 
a  rag  on  them,  before  they  let  them 
go  home  each  night. 

A  great  diamond  syndicate  controls 
these  South  African  mines  and  it  allows 
only  so  many  to  be  sold  each  year. 
That  is  why  diamonds  are  steadily  in- 
creasing   in    price.       These     Kimberly 


mines  were  discovered  by  accident.  A 
shepherd,  herding  his  sheep,  kicked  a 
pebble  aside  as  he  went  on  his  way. 
It  sparkled  in  the  sun  and  he  picked 
it  up  and  thought  it  looked  rather 
pretty.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
finally  took  it  to  a  jeweler  when  he 
went  to  get  his  watch  fixed,  I  suppose, 
and  the  jeweler  found  out  it  was  a 
diamond  worth  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars.  I  suppose  the  shepherd  sold 
it  for  a  few  dollars  and  had  a  royal 
drunk,  which  was  the  shepherd's  idea 
of  a  good  time  in  South  Africa  then. 
Diamonds  come  in  the  form  of  regular 
crystals,  imbedded  in  rock.  They  are 
sent  to  Holland  and  in  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  expert  cutters  put  them 
into  the  shape  in  which  they  are 
mounted  in  rings  and  other  articles  of 
jewelry. 

But  the  diamond  is  not  the  most 
valuable  stone.  When  you  go  above 
one  carat  in  size  —  and  one  carat  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  garden  pea- 
tine  ruby  is  worth  more  than  the  dia- 
mond, but  it  never  gets  to  the  large 
size  of  some  diamonds.  The  ruby  is 
not  nearly  so  hard  as  the  diamond, 
which  can  only  be  cut  in  its  own  dust. 
The  ruby  can  be  cut  with  an  emery 
wheel  and  the  best  rubies  of  the  world 
come  from  Burmah,  in  British  India. 
But  there  are  some  in  Russia,  some  in 
South  America  and  a  few  of  inferior 
quality  have  been  found  in  North 
America.  The  rarest  of  rubies  is  what 
is  known  as  the  pigeon's  blood,  a 
rather  light  red.  The  ruby  is  very  easily 
imitated,  for  it  takes  an  expert  to  tell 
a  ruby  worth  a  thousand  dollars  from 
a  garnet,  fitted  up  as  an  imitation,  and 
not  worth  two  dollars. 

Then  there  is  the  sapphire,  very  simi- 
lar to  the  ruby  in  hardness,  only  its 
coloring  is  blue.  The  sapphire  also 
comes  from  Burmah  and  is  a  valuable 
stone,  if  it  is  free  from  flaws,  but  it 
does  not  reach  the  large  size  of  the 
diamond  and  is  not  so  valuable  as  the 
ruby. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
stones  of  all  is  the  emerald,  whose  color 
is  green.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite 
with  the  orientals,  and  the  finest  emer- 
alds of  the  world  have  come  from 
Burmah  and  other  parts  of  British  In- 
dia. It  is  a  transparent  stone  and  some 
of  those  orientals  used  it  as  a  magnify- 
ing glass.  That  delightful  old  Roman, 
the  Emperor  Nero,  had  a  pure  large 
emerald  for  an  eye  glass,  and  he  always 
took  it  with  him  when  he  went  to  see 
the  lions  tear  up  the  Christians  or  the 
gladiators  rip  each  other  to  pieces  in 
the  Roman  circus.- 1  presume  he  looked 
through  it  when  he  wasn't  fiddling  that 
night  he  had  Rome  burned  just  to  see 
what  a  city  would  look  like  on  fire. 
Nice  old  boy,  Nero,  according  to  his- 
tory, but  I  don't  believe  he  fiddled  for 


the   simple   reason    that   there   were   no 
fiddles  in  Nero's  time. 

The  office  of  Mr.  Yon  Heusen  was 
not  in  one  of  the  great  office  buildings 
of  Chicago,  but  was  a  small  suite  of 
three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  in  one 
of  the  older  buildings  of  the  city.  A 
building  occupied  by  conservative  law 
offices,  mostly.  The  young  man  did  not 
care  to  be  prominently  known.  On  the 
door  of  the  suite  was  simply  the  name 
of  F.  Yon  Heusen  without  intimating 
what  his  business  was.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose to  sell  from  his  office  except  by 
appointment,  for  he  was  not  anxious 
to  have  it  known  that  he  carried  some- 
times a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
w'o'rth  of  rare  and  beautiful  gems. 

His  method  was  to  visit  dealers,  show 
his  samples  and  if  necessary  make  an 
appointment  with  them  at  his  own 
office,  but  he  had  no  expensive  burglar- 
proof  safe  or  safety  vaults.  He  de- 
pended on  a  small,  but  powerful,  chilled 
steel  safe  to  hold  his  jewels  over  night 
when  they  were  not  in  his  possession 
and  when  he  and  the  stenographer  were 
absent  from  the  office.  In  the  same 
office  was  his  father,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  did  fine  repair  work  and 
mounting  of  gems.  He  was  an  expert 
in  judging  the  quality  of  these  jewels. 
Then  Eleanor  showed,  after  a  few 
months,  that  she  was  more  than  a  mere 
stenographer.  She  suggested  a  line  of 
advertising  that,  at  once,  produced  re- 
sults. This  was  a  personal  letter  sent 
to  bankers,  capitalists,  women  of 
wealth,  and  especially  to  those  who 
were  announcing  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  members  of  wealthy  families. 
These  letters  told  of  rare  bargains  in 
beautiful  gems  and  as  the  references  of 
Von  Heusen  were  of  the  best,  the  let- 
ters produced  results  and  became  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  young  Hollander, 
and  to  Eleanor  as  well,  for  her  salary 
went  up  to  $30  and  in  less  than  a  year 
to  $40  a  week. 

Eleanor's  work  in  the  office  of  the 
Von  Heusen's  was  not  at  all  difficult 
although  she  kept  busy  most  of  the  time 
preparing  special  letters  to  be  sent  to 
probable  customers,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  two  men  she  got  up  a  very  at- 
tractive and  beautifully  illustrated  bro- 
chure on  the  subject  of  precious  stones, 
and  they  had  these  printed  and  sent 
out  to  those  who  they  thought  would 
be  interested.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  making  up  a  list  from  the  "Who's 
Who"  in  Chicago. 

The  Suit  of  Rooms 

There  were  three  rooms  in  the  Von 
Heusen  suite.  First,  a  reception  room 
where  visitors,  who  were  very  few  in 
number,  mostly  jewelers  and  dealers. 
in  the  city,  were  received.  From  this- 
reception  room  a  door  led  into  the  inner 
or  private  office,  where  the  elder  Von 
Heusen  spent  most  of  his  time.  The 
young  man  was  rarely  in  the  office 
except  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  Off' 
the  reception  room,  separated  by  a  nar- 
row door  covered  by  a  portiere,  was  a» 
small  room  which  Eleanor  used  for  her 
correspondence  work  and  typewriting. 
This  room  was  not  apparent  from  the 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 
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Teachers    are 


ited  to    contribute  short,  helpful 


ad  devices  of  about    250  words    to    this 
department.      Pass   your   ideas  on  to  others. 
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SPEED  AND   QUALITY   GRAPHS 
By  H.  A.  Roush,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Lupfer: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  Speed  and 
a  Quality  Graph  which  I  arranged  for 
this  city. 

No  one  has  a  truer  or  more  powerful 
incentive  to  effort  in  learning  to  write 
than  that  afforded  by  a  comparison  of 
his  own  efficiency  and  progress  at  suc- 
cessive intervals  of  time.  For  this  rea- 
son we  survey  the  writing  of  our 
classes  at  the  beginning,  during  the 
middle,  and  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
The  speed  in  letters  per  minute  and 
the  quality  which  the  specimen  merits 
on  the  Handwriting  Scale  are  listed 
plainly   on   the    papers,   which    are    ex- 


hibited in  support  of  the  Speed  and 
Quality  Graphs  which  are  prepared  as 
shown  below: 

The  teacher  can  tell  at  a  glance  the 
standing  of  the  entire  class  as  compared 
with  the  grade  median. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  pupil  make 
his  own  individual  graph  and  keep  it 
handy  for  reference. 

The  graphs  illustrated  above  are  for 
the  seventh  grade.  "M"  stands  for  the 
seventh  grade  median,  "G"  for  the 
eighth  grade  median,  and  "H"  for  the 
ninth  grade  median.  Likewise,  "L" 
represents  the  median  for  the  sixth 
grade  and  "U"  for  the  fifth  grade. 

Graphs  for  the  different  grades  can 
be  built  from  the  following  standards 
or  medians  which  we  have  determined 
for  each  grade: 
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PENMANSHIP   SCALE 
Urged  by  C.  C.  Lister 

Penmanship  of  pupils  will  improve 
only  when  teachers  learn  to  grade  the 
specimens  of  the  children's  handwriting 
so  as  to  discover  its  weak  and  strong 
points,  according  to  Clyde  C.  Lister  of 
the  Maxwell  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  who  spoke  last  night  at  a 
section  meeting  of  the  New  York- 
Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Lister  pointed  out,  however,  that 
human  judgment  of  penmanship  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  accurate  or  very  con- 
sistent, and  he  urged  the  use  of  stand- 
ardized   penmanship    scales. 

"If  teachers  would  grade  with  a 
more  clearly  defined  basis  for  judging 
the  merit  of  penmanship  the  grading 
would  mean  much  more  to  both  pupil 
and  teacher  than  it  usually  does,"  he 
said.  "Grading  done  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  and  stimulating  the  pupil 
rather  than  to  offer  negative  criticism 
can  be  made  a  powerful  aid  in  securing 
satisfactory  results. 

"But  if  the  grades  in  penmanship 
given  by  all  teachers  of  the  school  sys- 
tem are  to  be  reliable  and  dependable 
in  judging  the  merits  of  the  writing  and 
in  determining  how  the  penmanship  of 
one  class  or  school  compares  with  that 
of  another,  there  must  be  a  uniform 
standard  by  which  to  judge.  Few,  if 
any,  will  deny  that  there  is  a  woeful 
lack  of  uniformity  in  teachers'  estimates 
of  the  accomplishments  of  children  in 
penmanship. 

"The  basis  for  grading  should  be 
sufficiently  definite  to  make  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  teachers  who  are 
following  the  same  definite  outline  for 
their  instruction  in  penmanship  not 
only  to  grade  the  penmanship  so  as 
to  approximate  very  closely  its  true 
value,  but  also  to  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  tell  why  it  is  not  as  good  as 
it  should  be,  to  locate  the  weakness  and 
to  determine  what  to  do  to  improve 
it."— New   York  Sun,  Jan.   11,   1925. 
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PENMANSHIP  TESTS 

I  have  been  giving  a  short  test  in 
the  theory  of  penmanship  at  the  close 
of  the  regular  lesson.  I  usually  give 
ten  questions,  and  give  them  part  of 
their  daily  grade  on  their  answers.  A 
few  questions  of  this  kind  are  included 
in  the  monthly  test.  Below  are  a  few 
given  this  past  week.  I  would  like  your 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  work, 
and  I  would  also  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  others  find  it  a  help  to  correct 
seeing  and  thinking  in  penmanship 
teaching. 

1.  Give  the  line  of  direction  for  the 
first  stroke  of  C.  2.  How  many  sharp 
angles  has  W?  3.  Give  a  method  for 
avoiding  a  loop  in  A.  4.  What  is 
wrong  with  O?  (O  with  cap  swung 
too  far  over  top.)  5.  Diagram  O. 
6.  Analyze  h.  7.  Why  should  figures 
be  made  small?  8.  Show  correct  aline- 
ment  for  12479. 

(These  questions  are  given  orally  and 
the  answers  written  quicklv  on  the 
papers.)  W.  L.  Crandall, 

Saint  James  School,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


How  Shall  We 
Use  Our 
Alphabet? 


An  out-west  friend  who  reads  the 
EDUCATOR,  and  likes  some  of  the 
things  I  write,  sent  me  a  nice  letter  the 
other  day  to  tell  me 
so.  With  his  letter 
was  inclosed  a  little 
propaganda  folder  in 
behalf  of  simplified 
spelln  :.  I  had  supposed  that  this  cult 
had  long  since  died  a  natural  death,  but 
seems  not.  Weak  things  are  often 
hard  to  kill,  and  show 
a  longevity  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  their 
value.  Long  ago  the 
English  speaking 
world  seems  to  have 
made  up  its  mind  about 
simplified,  or  "reform- 
ed" spelling  and,  with 
a  few  negligible  excep- 
tions here  and  there, 
decided  it  would  have  none  of  it.  Not 
but  what  the  spelling  reformers  had  a 
good  case.  Everybody  admits  that 
English  spelling  is  more  or  less  messy 
and  unscientific,  but  for  that  matter,  so 
are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  rather 
durably  lodged  in  human  life;  for  in- 
stance, our  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  our  burial  customs,  our  mar- 
riage laws,  and  even  that  supreme  mat- 
ter, our  divers  ways  of  worshipping 
God. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  World  does 
not  get  rid  of  its  foolishness  by  making 
clean  sweeps.  It  prefers  to  muddle 
along  with  what  it  has,  allowing  good 
things  to  come  by  slow  growth  and 
bad  things  to  disappear  through  grad- 
ual off-sloughing.  In  nothing  is  man 
more  slow  to  make  changes  than  in 
language.  The  average  man  is  prone 
to  resent  any  interference  with  his 
mother  tongue.  In  the  matter  of  his 
speech,  he  likes  to  feel  that  his  feet 
are  on  solid  ground  and  is  distinctly 
hostile  to  any  kind  of  language  tinker- 
ers  who  would  have  it  otherwise.  That 
is  why,  despite  the  schoolmaster,  var- 
ious rude  forms  of  dialect  persist  for 
generations  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, and  are  harder  to  get  rid  of  than 
crab-grass.  Seventy-five  or  eighty  years 
ago  the  Longley  brothers  in  Cincinnati, 
invented  a  phonetic  alphabet  which, 
demonstrably,  would  save  from  two  to 
three  years  in  the  education  of  every 
child.  Sometime  after,  William  T. 
Harris,  then  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  St.  Louis,  hazarded  an  attempt  to 
utilize  the  Longley  plan  in  the  primary 
schools  of  his  city,  but  met  with  such 
violent  opposition  from  the  populace, 
that  the  experiment  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

So  it  has  been  with  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  well-meaning  enthusiasts  to 
reform  English  spelling.  Not  the 
weight  of  all  the  scholarship  in  the 
world  can  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 


great  reading  and  writing  public.  Even 
the  dozen  or  so  of  revised  spellings 
recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  have  not  "caught  on"  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  notwithstanding 
the  support  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  Standard  Dictionary.  As  for  the 
more  radical  changes  later  recom- 
mended by  the  Board,  they  have  never 
got  beyond  the  spelling  reform  pam- 
phlets. 

The  one  way  to  make  spelling  reform 
effective  is  to  put  it  into  the  schools, 
but  there  is  probably  not  a  school  board 
in  the  entire  country  who  would  dare 
such  an  innovation,  and  without  such 
authorization  generally,  there  is  not  a 
text-book  publisher  in  the  land  who 
could  afford  to  put  it  into  his  books. 
So  it  looks  as  though,  for  the  present 
at  least,  we  shall  have  to  go  on  using 
the  alphabet  as  it  is  used  in  our  dic- 
tionaries. 


As  to  I  was  quite  small  when 

March  Hares  I  first  heard  about  folks 
being  "as  mad  as  March 
hares".  I  soon  learned  that  hares  meant 
rabbits,  but  nobody  took  the  trouble  to 
tell  me  what  they  were  mad  about,  or 
why  the  rabbits  were  madder  in  March 
than  in  any  of  the  other  months.  Later 
on  I  learned  that  the  March  rabbits 
were  not  mad  at  all,  but  only  crazy.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  language  must  be  a 
queer  thing.  But  it  still  remained  to  be 
explained  why  the  rabbits  went  crazy 
in  March.  Possibly  the  wind  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  And  then,  perhaps 
March  was  the  month  in  which  the 
rabbits  did  their  courting.  I  had  no- 
ticed that  courting  seemed  to  make 
most  everybody  crazy  who  got  mixed 
up  in  it. 

As  my  years  increased,  I  began  to 
learn  that  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  world  who  occa- 
sionally act  in  a  way  to  make  people 
liken  them  to  the  crazy  March  rabbits. 
Thus,  a  neighbor  boy  came  to  our 
house  one  day  and  deliberately  trod  on 
our  dog's  tail,  "jist  to  see  what  he'd 
do."  He  found  out.  Ours  was  the  kind 
of  dog  who  knew  his  rights,  and  know- 
ing, dared  maintain.  When  my  kind 
Quaker  mother  got  done  dressing  the 
wound,  she  asked:  "But  Cornelius, 
whatever  made  thee  step  on  the  dog's 
tail?" 

"D'no;  reckon   I  musta  been  crazy". 

"Just  like  the  March  hare,"  I  thought 
to  myself. 

Then  there  was  Martha  Snook, 
homely  but  pious  and  proper,  and  forty, 
who  adventured  to  a  winter  party  in 
a  thin  muslin  dress  because  she  "wanted 
to  look  young".  The  ensuing  lung 
fever  gave  our  young  doctor  his  first 
job,  and  came  near  transporting  Martha 


to  a  bourne  where  one  secured  eternal 
youth  without  the  need  of  evening 
dress.  "I  should  have  thought  thee 
would  have  known  better,  Martha," 
commented  my  mother  after  she  had 
nursed  her  through  it. 

"I  did,  Aunt  Lucy;  guess  I  just  had 
a  crazy  streak."  So  the  March  hares 
were  crazy  in  streaks. 

Then  it  came  my  turn.  We  had  a 
newly  dug  well  that  greatly  interested 
my  boyish  imagination.  I  had  seen  my 
father  lower  himself  in  it  by  the  rope, 
and  thought  I  would  do  the  same.  But 
I  forgot  that  my  father  always  had 
some  one  by  to  lift  him  out  again  by 
the  windlass.  I  also  forgot  that  there 
were  six  feet  of  water  in  the  well. 
When  my  yells  brought  help  and  my 
father  and  the  hired  hand  had  fished 
me  out,  they  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  "was  a  born  idiot  or  just  gone  plum 
crazy".  I  decided  that  I  also  must  be 
in  the  March  hare  class. 

And  so  it  has  gone  on.  Every  little 
while,  I  find  a  seemingly  intelligent  and 
sane  person  doing  some  perfectly  fool 
thing  that  the  veriest  nitwit  should 
know  better  than  to  do.  These  things 
range  all  the  way  from  playing  the 
stock-market  with  other  people's  money 
to  jay-w7alking  across  a  street  crowded 
with  racing  autos.  Within  the  past 
three  months,  twenty  people  have  been 
killed  in  Los  Angeles  by  sleeping  in  a 
tightly  closed  room  with  a  lighted  gas 
stove,  and  they  are  still  doing  it.  And 
you  or  I,  good  reader,  may  be  the  very 
next  one  to  do  one  of  these  March  hare 
stunts.  I  wonder  what  the  explanation 
is.  Perhaps  all  of  us  have  a  blind  spot 
in  our  brains  the  same  as  we  have  in 
our  eyes. 


Profit  From  the  Few  forms  of  play 
Cross  Word  Fun  are  useful.  If  they 
were,  they  would  not 
be  play.  About  all  that  we  can  say  for 
any  kind  of  play  among  adults,  is  that 
it  is  recreative.  Golf,  football,  baseball, 
tennis  and  so  on,  add  to  the  players' 
vigor,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  aid  a  man  to  do  better  specifically, 
any  kind  of  work.  Chess  has  often 
been  praised  as  a  game  that  strengthens 
and  disciplines  the  mental  powers,  but 
after  playing  the  game  myself  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  after  having  been 
associated  with  hundreds  of  chess- 
players, including  both  dubs  and  ex- 
perts, I  am  convinced  that  the  game 
has  very  little  relation  to  mentality,  and 
still  less  to  any  other  special  form  of 
mental  effort.  It  is  a  popular  error  that 
chess-players  are  likely  to  be  good 
mathematicians,  or  vice  versa.  Some 
games,  like  boxing,  poker,  and  chess, 
tend  to  superinduce  coolness  and  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  the  player,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  qualities 
are  carried  beyond  the  game  itself. 

But  the  cross-word  puzzle,  that  is. 
just  now  monopolizing  most  of  the 
amusement  spot-light,  appears  to  be 
distinctly  different.  Not  only  does  it 
provide  that  spirited  contest  that  is  the 
main  element  in  all  good  games,  but  it 
involves  close  concentration  upon  ai 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS  FEDERATION 
nued  from  pa 

mmercial     Education    to    Young 
Men  and  Women  of  the  United  States 

"Present  Tendencies" 
Rey.    Dr.    E.   V.   Mullins,   Presi- 
dent "i  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary 

spoke  "ii  "Present  Tendencies  in  Edu- 

i Jr.  Mullins  held  that  a  better 

nation,      vocational 

training,  the  teaching  of  civics  and   the 

recognized    aim    of    producing    finished 

men  and   women   were   worthy  tenden- 

rn  education  while  neglect 


The 


C.    M.    YODER 
President  of  the  N.   C.  T.   F. 


i  .I  fundami  ntals,  exi  essi  i  e  emphasis  i 
technicalities,  and  an  inclination  towar 
materialism  were  undesirable  tendei 
ci(  - 

"Vocational  Training" 
E.  T.  Franks  of  the  Federal  Boarc 
for  Vocational  Training  gave  an  ad- 
ma!  Training".  "( Com- 
mercial or  so-called  business  colleges," 
said  Mr.  Franks,  "are  turning  out  too 
many  half  baked'  bookkeepers  and 
stenographers.  There  is  but  one  way 
tu  make  good,  high-class  stenographers 
quickly,  and    that   is    to    finish    them   in 

part-timi     scl Is.      The    demand    for 

first-class   stenographers  is  greater  to- 
day than   it   has  ever  been   before   in   the 
of    the    country". 

"That  Other  Thing" 
I  in    pi  ncipal    address   at     ["ui 

;  was  deliver<  d  bv  11.  II    i  herry, 
-  I       i      Normal 

Scl I.  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  mi  "That 

1  hen      i !  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 ; 

"That    Other    Thing"    as    an    intangible 

spiritual    force    th.it    id  ti  mum. 
human  tblished   i  i  unmercial 

credit,  and   guaran- 

1 1  ■    institutii  ins. 
"There  is  a  ■  hallenge  in  the  report  of 
rvej   made  bj   the  Committee  on 
Publii     Affairs   ol    I 

tute    of    Accountants,"    be    said.      "It 

i  li.it    losses   from   .nib.  zzli  mi  nl 

ami     i.  ■  this     i  niiiilry    alone 


amount  to  more  than  $200,000,000  an- 
nually. 

"Los  "lit  frauds  amount  to 

more  than  $400,000,000  annually.  Losses 

porate  securities  of  no 

actual    or    potential    value    amount    to 

.n      -1, i.uilO.OOO    a    year.      It 

seems  that  these  statistics  justify  us  in 
believing  that  all  educational  institu- 
tions should  either  through  an  atmos- 
phere i.r  through  formal  programs  give 
more  emphasis  to  growing  a  citizenship 
that  will  have  dependable  lite. 

Calls   Leadership   Need 

"What  we  need  today  in  private  and 
public  life  is  leadership  that  lives  above 
the  realm.  Our  country  cannot  illumi- 
nate with  tallow  candle  and  grease  per- 
sonality. It  takes  the  arc  light  of  a 
great  soul  to  advance  freedom,  educa- 
tion  and   democracy." 

Prof.  Cherry  scored  those  who  com- 
plain about  the  Government  and  then 
do  not  go  to  the  polls  to  vote.  He  said 
that  the  people  of  a  democracy  get  the 


profit,  but  that  the  supreme  function  of 
business  is  service,  and  that  he  profits 
Inst  who  serves  most."  Mr.  Colvin 
continued.  "Business  has  learned  that  it' 
pays  to  have  the  men  and  women  who 
work  for  it  satisfied  and  contented.  In- 
telligent  business  does  not  discharge 
the  employe  that  tries  and  fails;  it 
finds  him  a  place  where  he  can  succeed. 

"I  should  like  to  see  established  in 
every  business  school  a  department  of 
human  relations.  The  student  should 
I"  taught  to  look  upon  business  organi- 
zations  not  as  being  made  up  of  bosses, 
and  employ-ees,  but  of  brothers  engaged 
in  a  great  cooperative  enterprise.  I  be-j 
lieve  that  we  shall  soon  have  such 
instruction  offered  in  our  schools. 
Based  on  Fundamental  Laws 

"If  America  is  prospering  in  a  ma- 
terial way  it  is  because  her  industrial 
system  conforms  to  the  fundamental 
laws  underlying  industry.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  great  mission  of  us  all  is 
to  find  out  these  laws  and  make  this 
ever-changing  world  of  circumstances 
chime  with  never-changing  laws." 
Resolutions  Adopted 

Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows: 

(1)  Endorsing  the  plan  to  make  the 
Mammoth  Cave  region  a  national  park; 

(2)  opposing  the  proposed  Child  Labor 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution;  (3) 
Urging  that  a  committee  or  represen- 
tative of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  attend  the 
various  interstate  meetings;  (4)  Recom- 
mending to  proper  authorities  that 
Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  typewriter,  be  accorded  a, 
place  in  the  "Hall  of  Fame";  and  (S) 
Urging  a  fuller  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  high  schools  and 
business  colleges  by  unitedly  encourag- 
ing  pupils    to    finish    their   high    school 


JOHN   ALFRED   WHITE 
The  new  Secretary  of  the  N.   C.  T.  F. 

kind  of  a   Government  that  theyr  order 
through   their   civic  conduct. 

Talks  on  "Americanism" 
The    Federation    Luncheon   Wednes- 
day noon  brought  the  convention  to  a 
Mi.      speaker    was     the     Hon. 
t  olvin,  Superintendent,  Louis- 
ville    Industrial    School,   and   his   theme 
was  "Americanism". 

erica  is  gh  ing  to  business  a  new 
di  ."  said  Mr.  Colvin. 
"American  democracj    has  done  one 
thing  —   it    has    glorified    and    dignified 
Vnd  not  only  is  America  teach- 
ing   the    world    a    new    conception    of 
labor,  but   we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand thai  business  is  not  organized  and 
conducted  merelj    for  personal  gain  or 


A.   F.  TULL 
First   Vice   President  of  the    N.    C.   T.    F.,    1925 

course   before    taking   business   training. 
Cincinnati  Next 
Alter    a    spirited    contest.    Cincinnati 

won  out  uver  Chicago  as  the  place  of 
inn  ting  for  next  year.  Detroit  and 
Kansas  City  also  extended  imitations. 
The  executive  committee  recommended 
t  Imago  but  the  convention  overruled 
the  recommendation  and  then  patted 
the  executive  committee  on  the  back, 
as  it  were,  by  voting  to  accept  its  de- 
cision on  the  place  of  meeting  hereafter. 
1 1  i  mtinued  mi  page  20  I 
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To  My  Fifth  Grade  Teachers 

By  JOHN  O.  PETERSON, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


-w  ings  his  i  lub  and  how  he  folli  ivi  - 
through.  In  writing,  "form" 
something  else,  but  in  golf  it  means  the 
same  thing  as  position  and  movement 
in  writing.  The  good  player  pays  a 
lot  of  attention  to  "form".  He  pays  as 
much  attention  to  it  when  he  is  playing 
a  game  as  when  he  is  practicing.  Your 
pupils  will  make  the  most  satisfactory 
progress  by  doing  the  ^ame  thing. 


It  was  never  my  idea  to  ask  more 
than  a  very  few  of  you  to  work  any 
harder  than  you  work  right  now.  Work- 
ing hard  and  working  effectively  may 
mean  the  same  thing,  and  then  again 
they  may  mean  two  entirely  different 
things.  How  effectively  you  teach 
muscular  movement  writing  can  be 
easily  determined  by  a  glance  around 
your  room  when  your  pupils  are  pre- 
paring their  lessons.  When  I  began 
work  here,  Lo!  ten  years  ago,  I  thought 
that  in  a  few  years  all  the  pupils  from 
the  fifth  grade  up,  and  a  big  percentage 
of  those  in  the  grades  below,  would 
maintain  positions  like  those  shown  on 
page  one  of  your  text  book.  I  thought' 
they  would  do  this  whether  they  were 
practicing  a  writing  lesson  or  writing 
a  composition  on  thrift.  Now,  I  am  not 
so  disappointed  as  you  may  think.  If 
all  the  pupils  in  and  above  your  grade 
did  that,  then  I  should  consider  my 
work  here  completed.  I  would  be  out 
of  a  job,  and  probably  would  have  to 
leave  this  fair  city  for  parts  unknown. 

You  are  not  expected  to  get  as  ex- 
cuted  over  your  penmanship  lessons  as 
some  people  do  over  a  game  of  golf. 
They  say  that  a  great  many  players  do 
not  care'  for  that  game  at  first.  But 
when  those  players  begin  to  understand 
that  the  game   is   entirely   one   of   dex- 


terity and  skill,  and  that  with  the  same 
amount  of  practice  they  can  become  as 
skillful  as  the  other  fellow  they  become 
enthusiastic  golfers.  It  is  something 
iike  that  with  muscular  movement  writ- 
ing. Increasing  skill  brings  increasing 
interest.  That  is  something  your  pupils 
must  have  if  they  are  to  make  progress. 

In  this  paragraph  I  am  thinking  of 
muscular  movement  writing,  and  mus- 
cular movement  practice.  What  does 
the  fifty  grade  boy  in  your  room  get 
for  remembering  his  writing  position 
while  he  writes  a  story  about  the  In- 
dian's Happy  Hunting  Grounds?  Does 
he  get  anything  that  he  would  not  get 
if  he  did  not  remember  it?  The  man 
who  practiced  golf  in  his  back  yard 
every  day,  but  who  never  went  into  a 
game,  might  become  pretty  good  at  it. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that  he 
would  become  a  better  golfer  by  spend- 
ing that  time  in  an  actual  game.  But 
if  he  would  do  both,  or  if  he  would  al- 
ternate by  playing  one  day  and  practic- 
ing the  next,  then  his  chances  would 
be  much  better.  His  main  interest  then 
w-ould  shift  to  the  score  card. 

Now  that  is  where  you  want  the  in- 
terest of  your  fifth  grade  pupils.  You 
want  them  interested  in  the  practice 
work,  to  be  sure.  But  you  want  their 
interest  to  begin  there.  You  do  not 
want  it  to  end  there.  They  use  a  term 
in  golf  called  "form".  It  has  to  do 
with    how-    a    player    stands,    how    he 


Miss  Ethel  Snow,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Ohio  University,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Libbey  High  School, 
Toledo. 

Miss  Marjorie  Helen  French  of  Univer- 
sity Place,  Neb.,  has  recently  accepted 
a  position  as  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Melvin  E.  Wagener,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Dougias  Business  Col- 
lege. McKeesport,  Pa. 
Miss  Genevieve  Hodges  of  Ithaca, 
Mich.,  is  now  teaching  commercial 
work  in  the  Mount  Clemens,  Mich., 
schools. 

EASTERN   COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Easter  week,  April  9-10-11,  at  the  new 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A  fine  program  is  planned  and  there- 
will  be  a  large  display  of  professional 
penmanship,  scrap  books,  etc.  If  you 
have  a  scrap  book  or  specimens  you 
can  loan  for  the  occasion  write  to  H. 
W.  Patten,  Chairman  Penmanship  Sec- 
tion, 247  S.  Juniper,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  information 
regarding  the  exhibit,  program  or  any- 
thing you  desire  to  know  regarding  the 
meeting. 
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The  above  photograph  includes  all  of  the 
VIRGINIA,   at   the   time   it   was   taken 
THE  BUSINESS   EDUCATOR.      Mr. 
specimens  to  be  examined  for  certificates  f 
papers   sent   in   and   the   number   of   certific; 
himself  a  very  skillful  business  and  orname 


teacher.     Mr.  E.   M.  Coulte 
a  national  reputatic 


itudents  of  the  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  ROANOKE. 

in    January,    1925,   who   have   subscribed   since    September,    1924,    to 

W,    B.    Zollman,    the   penmanship   instructor   at   this   school,    sends    in 

om  his  pupils  in  his  classes,  and  if  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the 

tes    granted,    excellent    results    are   being   secured.      Mr.    Zollman    is 

tal  writer  besides  being  a  very  energetic,  enthusiastic  and  inspiring 


fin 


President  of  the  school,  attended 
e  professional   penman. 
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nber   of  years   ago,   and   ha 
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NATIONAL    COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS  FEDERATION 
(Continued  from  page  18) 

Annual  Banquet 

A  reception  and  dance  was  held  Mon- 
day evening  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Brown  Hotel.  The  annual  banquet  was 
held    Tuesday    evening.       F.    M.    Van 


W.  R.  KIDDOO 
Vice-Chairman,    Business   Round  Table 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
convention  is  due  R.  H.  Lindsey  of  the 
Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Louis- 
ville, chairman  of  the  Local  Committee 
and  his  corps  of  workers.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Committee  were: 


Miss  A.   C.  Roth— Girls'  High  School. 
Sister    Mary    Canisius  —   St.   Helena's 
Commercial   College. 

D.  P.  McDonald— Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  College. 

W.   H.   Lippold— Y.   M.   C.  A.   School. 

P.  W.  Clark— Clark's  School  of  Busi- 
ness. 

J.  D.  Paul — New  Albany  Business  Col- 
lege. 

J.  D.  Creager — Creager's  Business  Col- 
lege. 

E.  LaRue  Perkins — Clark  County  Com- 
mercial College. 

E.  E.  Black— Boys'  High  School. 


was  taken  by  E.  W.  Barnhart  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Training. 
I.  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  discussed 
"Duties  of  Directors  of  Commercial 
Work  in  the  City".  The  program  was 
concluded  by  a  talk  on  "Commercial 
Contacts  tor  Commercial  Teachers"  by 
E.  D.  Zizer,  Forest  Avenue  High 
School,  Dallas,  Texas. 


EDNA   MOORE 
Secretary,  Private  School  Department 

Antwerp,  former  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration, was  toastmaster.  J.  Tandy 
Ellis  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  was  the  speaker 
of  the  evening.  He  gave  an  illuminat- 
ing and  humorous  portrayal  of  "Ken- 
tucky Folklore".  Two  dusky  male  quar- 
tettes furnished  some  local  color.  The 
usual  flashlight  was  taken,  and  then 
schoolma'ms  and  schooldads,  many 
miles  away  from  local  gossip,  danced 
until  the  wee  sma'  hours  and  reported 
an  hour  late  for  the  prgoram  next 
morning. 

The  Cave  Trip 
About  100  members  remained  over 
for  the  trip  through  the  Mammoth 
Cave  on  New  Year's  Day.  Those  who 
took  the  trip  voted  it  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  convention. 
The  Toonerville  Express  from  Glasgow 
Junction  to  the  Cave  was  a  revelation 
as  an  example  of  antediluvian  rolling 
stock. 


C.  A.  FAUST 
Treasurer,  N.  C.  T.  F.,  1925 

Public    Schools    Department 

Retiring  Officers: 

President F.  J.  Kirker 

Junior  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-President D.    C.    Hilling 

Manual  Training  High   School,   Peoria,   111. 

Secretary Mrs.  Modesta  M.  Barton 

West  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

New   Officers: 

President George  A.   Macon 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education, 
Memphis,  Term. 

Vice-President B.  B.  Bea! 

Hibbing  High  School,   Hibbing,   Minn. 

Secretary Miss   Alletta    Dodd 

Springfield   High  School,   Springfield,   111. 

At  the  Monday  session,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Baker,  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  gave  a  talk  on  "The  Class 
Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping". 
This  was  followed  by  a  speech  on  "Re- 
tail Selling"  by  Miss  Helen  Haynes, 
Emmerich  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  "Should 
Accounting  be  Taught  in  the  High 
School?"  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
by  L.  E.  Terry,  Central  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  J.  Clarence  Howell, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  closed  the  program  with  a  dis- 
cussion on  "Teaching  Commercial 
Arithmetic   in   the   High   School". 

At  the  Tuesday  meeting  Paul  Lomax, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation, New  York  University,  was 
scheduled  for  an  address  on  "Standard- 
ized Tests  in  Typewriting  and  the 
Supervision  of  Typewriting  Instruc- 
tion'.. Mr.  Lomax  was  unable  to  be 
present,  and  his  place  on  the  program 


A.   L.  WALTERS 
President.  Private  School  Department 

Private  Schools  Department 

Retiring  Officers : 

President W.   M.   Dowden 

Lansing  Business  University,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Vice-President .Albert  L.   Walters 

Littleford   School,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Secretary Mary  M.  Gallagher 

Miss    Gallagher's    Business    School, 
Kankakee,   III. 

New   Officers: 

President Albert  L.  Walters 

Littleford  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vice-President T.  A.  Blakeslee 

Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Secretary Miss  Edna  Moore 

Spauding  Commercial  College, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Business  College  Managers' 
Luncheon  Monday  noon  was  presided 
over  by  W.  M.  Dowden,  president  of 
the  Private  Schools  Department.  Brief 
talks  were  made  by  A.  L.  Walters, 
Littleford       School,       Cincinnati,       on 


MRS.  S.  F.  EVATTE 
Secretary,  Business  Round  Table 

"School  Advertising",  A.  F.  Tull,  De- 
troit Business  Institute,  Detroit,  on 
"Public  School  Relationship",  and  B.  F. 
Williams,  Capitol  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  "Manager's 
Relation  to  the  Business  Public". 
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At  the  session  of  th«    Private  Schools 

'residi  tit's     address 

>\     Mr.    Dowden.     "\\  hai 

i  '  i  the  Future  Hold  for  the  Business 
College?"  was  the  topic  for  discussion, 
\Y.  N.  Watson,  Lincoln  Busi- 
ness College,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Among 
nose  participating  in  the  discussion 
■were  B.  F.  Williams.  Des  Moines,  and 
F.  L.  Dvke,  Dvke  School  of  Business, 
Cleveland. 

At  the  Tuesday  session,  ''A  Sugges- 
tive Course  of  Study  for  the  Business 
College"  was  presented  by  J.  Herbert 
Snyder,  Spencerian  Commercial  Col- 
lege. Louisville,  and  discussed  by  Miss 
Alice  V.  Wylie,  Office  Training  School, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

"How  the  Teaching  of  Salesmanship 
Can  be  Made  Profitable  as  a  Course" 
was  discussed  by  J.  F.  Fish,  North- 
western Business  College,  Chicago,  and 
F.  L.  Dyke,  Dyke  School  of  Business, 
Cleveland. 

Business  Round  Table 
Retiring  Officers: 

Chairman Jay  W.   Miller 

Knox  School  of  Salesmanship,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Vice-Chairman B.   L.   Vass 

Jackson  Business  University,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Secretaiy Bruce  F.    Gates 

Gates  College,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
New   Officers: 

Chairman M.   S.   Cole 

Senior  High  School,   Marion,  Ind. 

Vice-Chairman W.  R.  Kiddoo 

Goldey   College,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Secretary Mrs.  S.  F.  Evatte 

Greenville,   S.   C. 

The  program  of  the  Business  Round 
Table  was  based  upon  replies  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  practically  all  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  asking  for  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms.  In  this  way 
the  committee  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare a  program  of  subjects  in  w-hich 
the  majority  of  commercial  teachers  are 
interested.  Speakers  were  limited  in 
time  and  a  large  number  of  members 
were  thus  enabled  to  participate. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
At  the  Mondav  meeting,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Short,  C.  P.  A.,"  Fall's  Business  Col- 
lege, Nashville,  Tenn.,  discussed  "A 
Practical  Schedule  in  Advanced  Ac- 
counting". Mr.  Short  maintained  that 
such  a  schedule  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing basic  subjects:  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Actuarial  Science,  Business 
Organization  and  Administration,  Eco- 
nomics, Commercial  Law,  Auditing, 
Accounting,  and  Income  Tax  Pro- 
cedure. 

W.  R.  Kiddoo.  Goldey  College,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  discussed  "LTsing  Arith- 
metic Solutions  and  Proofs  as  a 
Preparation  for  Accounting  State- 
ments". Mr.  Kiddoo  suggested  "longer 
and  more  complete  solutions  in  arith- 
metic and  a  proof  wherever  possible. 
Unless  we  teach  our  students  to  prove 
their  answers,"  said  he,  "we  are  accom- 
plishing only  50%  of  our  task". 
Penmanship 
A  paper  on  "The  Correlation  of  Pen- 
manship and  Bookkeeping",  prepared 
by  Miss  Clara  B.  Schulte,  Senior  High 
School,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  read  by 
Miss  Alta  Warner,  Davenport  High 
School,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Miss  Schulte 
sent  some  interesting  specimens  of  her 


students'  work  and  these  were  placed 
-play. 
H.  M.  Hraiu-y,  Davenport-McLach- 
lan  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  gave 
an  illuminating  talk  on  "Side  Dishes  of 
the  Penmanship  Class".  Specific  sug- 
gestions were:  (1)  Classification  of  stu- 
dents' specimens  into  three  grades  and 
publication  of  the  names  of  students  in 
Class  1  and  Class  2;  (2)  Grading  of 
specimens  occasionally  by  some  local 
business  man:  (3)  Constant  use  of 
penmanship  slogans;  (4)  Grading  of 
students'  specimens  by  themselves  by 
passing  their  papers  around  for  selec- 
tion of  best  specimens  by  majority  vote. 
A.  M.  Hinds,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  closed  the  program 
with  a  talk  on  ''Arousing  Enthusiasm 
in  Penmanship".  Means  of  doing  this, 
according  to  Mr.  Hinds,  are:  (1)  En- 
thusiasm of  teacher;  (2)  Self-grading 
to  disclose  progress;  (3)  Use  of  com- 
petition and  honor  rolls;  (4)  Minimum 
of  exercise  drills  and  maximum  of  prac- 


M.  S.  COLE 
Chairman,  Business  Round  Table 

tical  writing;  and  (5)  Determination  of 
monthly  grade  in  part  by  considering 
out  of  class  work. 

Among  those  participating  in  the 
general  discussion  were  L.  S.  Augustin, 
Augustin'  Business  College,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  J.  Clarence  Howell,  Detroit 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Mich..  C.  C.  Crawford,  University  of 
Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  L.  E. 
Terry,  Central  High  School,  Kansas 
City. 

Salesmanship 

The  Tuesday  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  Salesmanship  and  Per- 
sonal Development.  B.  Frank  Kiker, 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  spoke  on 
"Methods  in  Salesmanship"  and  em- 
phasized the  ways  in  which  salesman- 
ship instruction  may  be  used  to  develop 
the  confidence  of  the  student  in  himself. 

C.  R.  Crakes,  Moline  High  School, 
Moline,  111.,  talked  on  "A  Salesman- 
ship Program  that  Gets  Results  (High 
School)".  The  salesmanship  course  as 
offered  in  the  Moline  High  School,  in- 
cludes: History  of  Salesmanship,  Re- 
cent Developments  in  Salesmanship, 
Necessary  Qualities  of  a  Successful 
Salesman,  Study  of  Psychology,  Actual 
Sale  including  steps  and  sale  projects, 
Report  on  Work  in  Local  Stores.  Win- 


Displays,      Advertising,      Local 
Speakers,  Reviews  and  Exams. 

An  especially  interesting  report  was 
presented  by  Clark  E.  Harrison, 
Draughon's  Business  College,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  "The  Salutary  Effect  of  Sales- 
manship Instruction  upon  the  Whole 
Student  Body".  Mr.  Harrison  explained 
how  his  institution  was  preparing  a 
monthly  report  on  the  students'  ability 
in  various  traits  that  are  usuallv  dis- 
cussed in  a  course  in  Salesmanship. 
Each  student  is  graded  on  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Ability  to  learn;  (2)  Quantity 
of  Work;  (3)  Qualitv  of  Work;  (4) 
Industry;  (5)  Initiative;  (6)  Co-opera- 
tiveness;  (7)  Attitude  toward  Work; 
(8)  Speed;  (9)  Accarucay;  and  (10) 
Disposition.  As  a  result  of  this  monthly 
analysis  and  report,  a  larger  percentage 
of  students  are  "making  good". 
Personal  Development 

A  paper  on  "Developing  the  Person- 
ality of  the  Student",  prepared  by  W. 
A.  Robbins,  Lincoln  Business  College, 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  was  read  by  Miss  Elsie 
A.  Hammond  of  the  same  institution. 
Mr.  Robbins  suggested  the  following 
handicaps  as  present  in  many  students: 
(1)  111  health;  (2)  Laziness  —  mental 
and  physical;  (3)  Lack  of  Courage;  and 
l4i  Lack  of  Purpose.  Overcoming 
these  handicaps  helps  to  build  person- 
ality. 

Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Senior  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Eveleth. 
Minn.,  was  unable  to  be  present  but 
sent  in  a  paper  on  "Teaching  Personal 
Development  in  the  High  School". 

Louisville  Executive  Gives  Advice 

The  feature  of  the  Wednesday  meet- 
ing was  an  address  by  Mr.  Frank  Cas- 
sell,  Director,  Belknap  Hardware  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
"What  I  Expect  Your  Graduates  to 
Know".  Mr.  Cassell  presented  a  de- 
lightful mixture  of  Southern  oratorv, 
Irish  wit,  and  practical  suggestions.  He 
expected,  he  said,  that  the  student 
should  (1)  be  accurate;  (2)  know  how 
to  spell;  (3)  use  correct  English;  (4) 
write  a  good  hand — but  not  too  good; 
(S)  avoid  tardiness;  (6)  avoid  long 
methods  when  short  ones  will  do  the 
work;  and  (7)  get  the  names  of  people 
accurately.  "Nothing  is  any  more  im- 
portant in  business  than  bookkeeping 
and  accounting",  said  Mr.  Cassell.  He 
credited  his  business  training  with  help- 
ing him  to  attain  his  present  position. 

A  round  table  discussion  on  "Keeping 
Students     Together    in     Bookkeeping" 
was  led  by  C.  C.  Crawford.  Universitv 
of  Indiana,   Bloomington,   Ind. 
Thrift 

"Thrift  and  Its  Correlation  with 
Commercial  Subjects"  was  discussed  by 
Willard  H.  Indra,  Waterloo  High  . 
School,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  He  discussed 
the  subject  of  Thrift  under  three  head- 
ings: (1)  Saving;  (2)  Right  Spending; 
and  (3)  Right  Giving.  "Ignorance  as 
to  where  money  is  spent  is  the  chief 
cause  of  reckness  spending",  said  Mr. 
Indra.  A  definite  plan  for  saving  and 
record-keeping  of  personal  expendi- 
tures has  been  worked  out  in  the 
Waterloo  High  School. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Show  Card  Lettering  Made  as  Easy 
as  Writing 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  M.  A.,  LL.  B. 

Head  of  Art  Department,  Seward  Park  High  School. 

New  York  City 


LESSON  4 

Xo  doubt  yon  have  often  picked  up 
one  of  the  popular  magazines,  as  I  have 
done,  with  more  than  half  of  its  pages 
laid  out  with  attractive  advertisements, 
and    have    spent    an    hour    just    going 


The  first  thing  to  consider  in  laying 
out  a  show  card  is  the  "copy".  By 
copy  is  meant  the  words,  etc.,  that 
compose   your   card. 

Carefully  plan  in  your  mind  what 
you  wish  to  say.     Write  out  the  sign 


through  the  ads.  They  are  fascinat- 
ing. Each  one  is  different  from  the 
next — each  one  is  as  attractive  as  it 
possibly  can  be. 

Haven't  you  often  wondered  at 
the  ingenuity  of  the  men  who  get 
them  up?  Not  only  because  of  the 
clever  "copy",  but  because  of  their 
attractive    appearance. 

Now  what  is  it  that  takes  your 
eye  first  in  a  show  card  or  page  ad- 
vertisement? It  isn't  the  copy — be- 
cause you  really  don't  see  that  first. 
It's  the  card  as  a  whole — its  arrange- 
ment, the  placing  of  the  picture  and 
the  various  other  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  the  card. 

It's  the  fellow  who  gets  up  the 
arrangement  of  the  ad  or  the  "lay- 
out", as  it  is  called,  who  is  the  high 
priced  man,  not  the  man  who  does 
the   lettering. 

The  reason  that  professional  signs 
have  that  well  arranged  appearance, 
where  everything  seems  comfortable 
and  in  just  the  right  place,  is  be- 
cause the  artist  or  letterer  plans  the 
entire  sign  before  he  works  up  any 
part  of  it.  He  has  a  mental  picture 
of  the  whole  sign  before  he  begins. 
He  does  not  work  like  most  ama- 
teurs do,  who  begin  by  ruling  two 
lines  somewhere  near  the  top  and 
then  proceed  to  letter,  and  so  on, 
only  to  find  that  they  haven't  room 
to  get  in  all  their  copy.  Such  work 
always  shows  that  it  was  not  well 
planni  <l 

It  is  the  layout  that  determines 
the  appearance  of  your  card. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  a 
sign  that  is  well  arranged  in  its 
elements  will  not  suffer  much  even 
from  lettering  that  is  not  so  good. 
So  it  is  well  to  tearing  something 
of    the    principles    of    arrangement. 
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lettering  a   price,   make  the   dollar 
:  cents   half  the  size  of  the  dollars, 
nly   clearer,    but   makes   the   amount 
Compare  the  above. 


in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Sentences 
are  not  used  in  small  signs.  Arrange 
it  in  lines  as  you  wish  it  to  appear  in 
your  sign.  Decide  now  what  element 
is  most  important.  That  is  the  one 
to  which  you  should  give  most  promi- 
nence and  emphasis. 

How  to  Emphasize  a  Word 
The    following   are    a    few    tricks    to 

emphasize  a  word  or  a  phrase  on  your 

card : 

1.     Increase    the    size    of    the    type, 

namely,  height  and  width. 

2.  Increase  the  thickness  of  the  type. 

3.  Change  the  style.  Use  all  capi- 
tals. 

4.  Change   the   color. 

5.  Place  it  in  a  large  white 
space  so  that  it  stands  alone. 

6.  Use  decoration  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

In  our  illustration  we  made 
three  small  layouts.  We  might 
have   made   many   more. 

It  is  a  good  idea  when  you  are 
planning  a  sign  to  make  a  few  of 
these   sketches,   and   to   work   up 
one   that  looks  best.     Note   that 
these    sketches     are     made     free 
hand,  that  blocks  are  drawn   for 
the    letters,   and    that   the    letters  I 
are      merely     suggested.        Even 
though  they  have  been  done  only 
roughly,  you  get  a  very  accurate 
idea   of   how   the   sign   will   look   when 
finished.      In    this    way    you    will    save  I 
much    time   and   material. 

How  to  Make  the  Layout 
After  you   have  arranged  your  copy 
in   lines   as   suggested   above,   you   will 
know   whether   to   arrange   for   an   up-  i 
right  sign  or  a  broad  sign.     If  you  have 
long   lines   and    few   of    them,   arrange  , 
your   work   horizontally   or   broadwise; 
while  if  they  have  many  lines,  it  would 
be  better  to  arrange  for  a  tall  oblong. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  our  sign 
will  not  crowd  the  paper,  let  us  arrange 
for  the  outside  margins  first.     Let  thes 
be  generous.     Do  not  use  a  ruler  while 
you  are   planning.     Work  very   lightly 
and  rule  up  the  plan  when  it  is  all  laid  | 
out. 

In  marking  off  the  margins,  remem- 
ber that  the  bottom  margin  is  always  i 
the  widest.  The  side  margins  should  be 
equal  to  each  other  and  about  as  wide 
as  the  top.  (In  a  vertical  sign  the  topi 
margin  may  be  slightly  wider  than  the  ! 
sides;  while  in  a  horizontal  or  broad  j 
sign,  the  top  may  be  narrower  than  j 
the  sides. ) 

Now  draw  a  line  down  the  center  of  j 
your   card.      Draw   blocks  to  represent  j 
each   element   or  group   of  words. 
careful   to  make  each   large  enough   to 
"lake"    the    letters    of    the    words 
groups  for  which  it  is  planned.     Do  not 
do  any  lettering  until  you  have  blocked  j 
in   the  entire  sign.     See  that  each  lint 
of  lettering  is  properly  centered. 

The  design  which  you  thus  make  will 
determine  largely  what  your  sign  wil 
look  like.  This  is  the  time  to  man 
changes   in   the  layout. 

The  important  thing  for  you  to  know  j 
before  you  actually  draw  the  letters  i.  I 
whether  the  word  will  fit  into  the  blood 
you  have  provided  for  it.  and  how  wi<S 
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to  make  your  letters  so  that  the  word 
will   fit  exactly. 

The  thing  to  do  to  determine  this  is 
to  "feel"  for  the  letters  in  the  space, 
that  is,  mark  out  lightly  the  widtli  of 
each  letter,  at  the  same  time  only  sug- 
gesting the  shape.  Give  absolutely  all 
of  your  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
widths  of  the  letters  and  the  spaces 
between  them.  Remember  what  we 
learned  in  the  lesson  on  spacing,  that 
all  letters  are  not  the  same  width  nor 
are  the  distances  between  the  ends  of 
the  letters  equal.  It  is  the  areas  of  the 
spaces  between  the  letters  that  we 
must  equalize. 

Do  not  space  out  the  letters  with 
dots,  but  suggest  the  shapes  directly. 

This  "feeling"  for  the  spacing  of  let- 
ters should  be  done  quickly.  Work 
lightly  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  you 
to  use  a  rubber.  You  can  judge  before 
you  have  done  half  the  line  of  blocking 
whether  you  will  come  out  all  right, 
whether  your  letters  are  too  broad  or 
too  narrow.  When  you  know  what  your 
trouble  is,  respace  right  over  your  work 
without  rubbing  out  your  first  efforts. 
In  fact,  your  first  trial,  if  left  on  the 
card,  will  assist  you  in  making  the 
necessary  corrections.  If  you  work 
lightly  you  will  have  very  little  need 
for  a  rubber,  and  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  working  freely  and  rapidly. 

Never  use  a  ruler  to  make  your  let- 
ters. You  cannot  space  properly  with 
a  ruler. 

Finally,  remember  that  the  layout  is 
the  design  of  your  sign,  and  just  as  the 
design  of  clothes,  furniture  and  every- 
thing determines  its  appearance,  so  the 
layout  of  your  sign  is  the  big  thing, 
not  the  details  of  the  lettering.  You 
canot  spend  too  much  time  on  the 
layout. 

How  to   Make  Price   Cards 

Study  the  figures  in  the  illustrations. 
Note  that  there  are  two  series,  one 
for  the  Gothic  lettering,  and  another  for 
the  Roman.  Practice  making  these 
figures  till  you  know  them.  In  making 
a  price  it  is  better  to  make  the  dollars 
large,  and  both  the  dollar  sign  and  the 
cents  smaller.  It  makes  the  price  read- 
able at  a  glance,  besides  making  it  look 
like  a  smaller  amount.  See  the  differ- 
ence between  the  $2.49  lettered  both 
ways   in   the   illustration. 

To  Make  Large,  Thick  Letters  and 
Figures  with  the  Pen 

Use  the  bigger  pens.  By  placing  one 
or  more  strokes  alongside  another  as 
we  did  in  making  the  Roman  alphabet, 
we  can  make  a  letter  or  figure  as  thick 
as  desired.  In  these  heavy  letters  and 
figures  and  letters,  remember  that, 
though  the  parts  are  thickened,  the 
shape  as  a  whole  is  no  different  from 
the  single  stroke  letter  or  figure. 

Let  us  suppose  you  want  sixteen 
price  cards  for  interior  displays.  You 
can  cut  sixteen  cards  5^4x7  from  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  22x38,  which  is  a 
standard  size.  This  card  is  therefore 
called  one-sixteenths. 

First  divide  your  card  with  a  pencil 
into  two  parts.  Now  divide  these 
halves   into   quarters,  and  the   quarters 


into  eighths,  and  the  eighths  into  six- 
teenths, giving  you  sixteen  cards,  each 
5x7. 

A  good  method  of  ruling  so  that  all 
the  cards  will  be  lettered  uniformly  is 
to  make  a  block  layout  on  a  piece  of 
stiff  paper  the  size  of  the  price  card. 
Cut  out  these  spaces  or  blocks  with  a 
sharp  pen  knife  and  you  will  have  a 
stencil  ready  for  use.  You  then  place 
your  cut-out  on  each  card,  and  trace 
the  blocks.  Now  sketch  in  the  words 
and  figures  in  the  spaces  provided  for 
them.  Carefully  ink  your  sketches  and 
vou  will  have  sixteen  uniform  cards. 
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Fig.  3.     One  of  the  thumb  nail  sketches  of  Fig. 
1    worked   up  into   a   show  card. 


ARTHUR  P.   MEYERS 

Mr.  Meyers  of  York.  Pa.,  gave  us  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  the  form  of  a  cover  page  and  other 
specimens  of  his  engrossing  which  appear  in 
this  issue.  Mr.  Meyers  is  a  young  man  of 
high  ability  and  no  doubt  we  shall  see  more  of 
his  work  from  time  to  time. 


ADVERTISING    LITERATURE 
EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

In  this  department  we  shall  publish,  free  of: 
charge,  the  name  and  address  of  business  col- 
leges or  other  schools  teaching  commercial  sub- 
jects that  are  willing  to  exchange  catalogs,  cir- 
culars, school  papers,  or  advertising  matter  with 
other  schools. 

See  what  other  schools  are  doing  and  let  them. 
see   what   you   are   doing. 

Montana  Business  Instutute, 
A.  H.  Dixon, 
MILES  CITY,  MONT. 
Draughon's  Practical  Business  College, 

G.  A.  Meadows.  Pres.. 

Majestic  Building,  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Coney  Island  Preparatory  and  Business 

School,  U.  Robinson,  Dir., 
1300  Surf  Ave.,  Coney  Island,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y_ 
Southwest  Business  University, 

F.   Clements, 
LIBERAL,   KANSAS. 

Charlottesville  Business  College, 
C.  H.  Nixon, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 

United  Business  College, 

P.  G.   Butler,   Pnn., 
Victoria  Hall,  St.  John's  N'F'LD,  Canada. 

The   Armstrong    Schools   of   Business, 

BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

West  Virginia  Business  College, 

T.    B.   Cain,   Pres., 
CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 
Behnke-Walker  Business  College, 

I.   M.   Walker,   Pres., 
PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Some  very  fine  ornamental  penman- 
ship has  been  received  from  W.  J.  Tits- 
ler,  Stoneboro,  Pa.  His  quality  of  line 
is  very  delicate  and  his  shades  are 
snappy. 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
keenly  fascinating  mental  interest.  The 
working  out  to  completion  of  a  cleverly 
constructed  cross-word  puzzle,  such,, 
for  example,  as  those  now  appearing  in 
"Judge",  is  a  most  intriguing  mental 
pastime,  even  when  one  is  working 
alone;  and  when  the  problem  is  tackled 
by  three  or  four  clever  people,  the 
cross-fire  of  competing  wits  becomes, 
fairly   dazzling. 

But  the  benefit,  unlike  that  of  most 
other  games,  does  not  end  with  the 
fun.  Anyone  who  engages  in  these 
vivacious  word  contests,  quickly  finds 
that  his  knowledge  of  words  is  being 
broadened  and  that  he  is  learning  the 
meanings  of  scores  of  useful  words  that 
he  never  heard  of  before.  It  is  safe  to. 
say  that  there  has  been  more  study  of 
the  dictionary  since  cross-word  puzzles, 
came  in  than  there  has  been  in  this 
country  during  the  previous  twenty 
years.  These  cross-word  fans  are  not 
only  growing  into  a  knowledge  off 
synonyms,  but  they  are  learning  what 
a  dictionary  is  really  for,  and  are  get- 
ting "up"  in  spelling  and  pronunciation 
as  they  never  were  before.  Any  kind 
of  language  study  is  good  for  all  of  us,, 
because  language  is  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  mentality  than  any  other 
thing  in  human  life.  But  because  lan- 
guage study,  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
schools,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  dull 
affair,  a  good  many  of  us,  during  our 
school  days,  manage  to  shirk  it.  But 
when  language  study  is  made  over  into 
a  game  so  fascinating  and  absorbing 
that  millions  of  us  will  gaily  spend 
hours  and  hours  at  it,  there  will  be  a 
different  story  to  tell.  Here's  hoping 
long  life  for  the  "cross-word  fad", 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  fad  at  alL 
but  a  real  educational  discovery  that  is 
more  important  than  most  folks  realize.. 
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A  GIRL  OF  ACTION 
(Continued  from  page   LS) 
reception  room,  but  connected  by   tele- 
phone and  buzzer  with  the  desk  of  the 
elder  Yon  Heusen  in  the  private  office. 

Eleanor  kept  herself  in  condition  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  V.  W.  This  was 
a  splendidly  equipped  gym  and  Eleanor 
was  one  of  the  best  oi  those  who  prac- 
ticed there,  for  her  early  training  with 
the  girl  scouts,  basketball  team  and 
things  of  that  kind  had  given  her  finely 
developed  muscles;  and  she  was  an  ex- 
cellent fencer,  an  exercise  she  had  taken 
up  since  she  came  to  the  city.  A  French 
fencing  master  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
foils  came  around  to  the  gym  every 
"week  where  he  had  a  class  of  athletic 
young  women  who  liked  to  hear  the 
swish  and  the  grind  of  the  steel  as  the 
narrow  blades  clashed  together.  She 
kept  up  her  pistol  practice  too,  for  at 
the  very  beginning  of  her  duties  Mr. 
Yon  Heusen  got  a  permit  for  each 
member  of  his  office  force  to  carry  a 
pistol,  and  Eleanor  had  in  the  drawer 
of  her  typewriting  desk  a  small  but  very 
business-like  five-shot  automatic  and 
with  this  automatic  at  ten  paces  she 
could  generally — if  she  hit  them — shoot 
the  spots  out  of  the  five  of  diamonds 
from  a  pack  of  cards. 

The  city  of  Chicago  was  never  noted 
as  an  especially  orderly  place.  It  al- 
ways abounded  in  thugs  and  strong- 
arm  men,  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
automobile,  there  developed  a  spirit  of 
lawlessness  that  didn't  hesitate  at  any 
means  of  getting  easy  money.  Hold- 
ups of  bank  messengers,  paymasters, 
gambling  house  visitors  were  an  every- 
day occurrence.  Most  of  these  robber- 
ies were  carried  out  by  very  young 
men,  a  good  many  of  whom  had  learned 
to  look  on  death  with  absolute  indiffer- 
ence since  they  came  back  from  the 
great  war.  If  any  resistance  was 
shown,  they  didn't  hesitate  to  kill,  and 
the  city  of  Chicago,  in  this  third  year 
of  Eleanor's  business  career,  furnished 
more  murders  than  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  all  put  together,  with  France 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  The  boot- 
legging industry,  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able, had  developed  hijackers,  and  kill- 
ings between  rival  gangs  of  bootleggers 
and  hijackers  were  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. It  is  no  wonder  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  Von  Heusen's  felt 
some  uneasiness  and  as  far  as  possible 
concealed  the  fact  that  they  had  any- 
thing of  value  about  their  modot  suite 
of  rooms.  The  small  safe  was  fire- 
proof and  burglar-proof,  except  by  the 
use  of  explosives,  and  every  night  the 
safe     was     connected     with     a     burglar 

alarm  which  would  ring  up  a  neighbor- 
ing  polue   stati:  n    it    n   was    ttmperi  1 

JToung  Von  Heusen  took  most 
of  the  valuable  unmounted  stones  with 
him.  You  can  easily  carry  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  thesi  un 
mounted  jewels  in  an  ordinarj  pocket 
book  thai  can  bi  i  arried,  out  of  sight, 
in   a   Spi  made   in  a   I'1 

iii  or  overcoat.    Some  of  the  Russian 

mounted,  like  tiaras,  necklaces, 
bracelets  and  so  forth,  were  kepi  in  th< 
safe  which  was  locked,  until  the  office 


six  o'clock.  Eleanor  generally  went 
.a  live,  while  the  elder  Von 
Heusen  remained  a  little  later  if  his 
son  had  not  returned.  The  jewels  were 
then  locked  up  in  the  safe,  but  in  view 
of  the  many  robberies  that  had  taken 
place  —  one,  an  especially  sensational 
robbery  of  a  jewelry  store — they  were 
already  talking  of  taking  these  jewels 
to  a  safe  deposit  box  every  evening. 
They  had  not  fully  decided  on  this  point 
when  an  incident  happened  which  made 
them  make  a  quick  decision. 

The  Strong-Arm  Men 

It  was  a  Friday  afternoon  in  late 
November.  The  Von  Heusen's  expected 
a  large  business  for  the  Christmas  Holi- 
days and  young  Frederick  Von  Heusen 
had  taken  out  that  day  a  much  larger 
than  usual  line  of  samples  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  pearls  and 
other  fine  jewels.  There  had  also  been 
received  by  latest  steamship  from  Ham- 
burg, some  superb  specimens  of  Rus- 
sian antique  jewels  purchased  by  the 
Amsterdam  house  and  sent  over  to 
young  Von  Heusen  to  sell  on  commis- 
sion. 

There  were  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
millions  dollars  worth  of  jewels, 
mounted  and  unmounted,  in  the  power- 
ful little  fire  and  semi-burglar  proof  safe 
and  in  the  large  sample  case  which 
Frederick  carried  in  the  special  inside 
pocket  of  his  overcoat.  It  was  already 
time  to  close.  The  big  clock  on  the 
city  hall  tower  had  struck  the  hour  of 
five  some  time  before  young  Von 
Heusen  came  in  and  ran  up  the  single 
flight  of  steps  to  the  suite  of  rooms 
occupied  by  himself,  his  father  and 
Eleanor.  Eleanor  had  retired  to  the 
small  office,  whose  door  was  hidden  by 
the  portiere,  and  apparently  there  was 
no  one  in  the  office  except  the  elder 
Von  Heusen  who  unlocked  and  swung 
open  the  door  of  the  safe  as  he  saw 
his  son  enter  from  the  hallway,  ready 
to  deposit  in  the  safe  his  sample  book. 

"You're  a  little  late,  Frederick,''  said 
the  old  gentleman. 

"Yes,  it's  been  a  busy  day.  I've  taken 
some  fine  orders  and  am  to  deliver  a 
good  many  more  within  the  next  week." 

"Really,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "we 
are  carrying  too  many  of  these  jewels 
here.  It  is  high  time  that  we  secured 
a  safety  deposit  box  in  one  of  the  big 
banks  and  took  them  there  at  least  over 
Sunday." 

"Yes,  that's  so,  but  we  can't  do  it 
tonight,  so  just  put  these  in  the  safe. 
I  suppose  Eleanor's  gone  home,  hasn't 
she?" 

"I  think  she's  still  in  the  office.  You 
know  she  is  getting  out  a  special  letter 
about  those  Russian  jewels  to  send  to 
some  of  the  very  wealthy  people  who 
may  be  interested  in  them." 

Eleanor  heard  these  words  through 
the  partlv  open  door  behind  the  por- 
Eor  she  heard  young  Von  Heusen 
as  he  came  in  and  at  the  same  moment 
she  heard  an  automobile  draw  up  In  the 
curb  just  opposite  to  the  entrance  door- 
way  to  the  staircase  and.  insti.nl  of 
shutting  -he  heard  the  pant- 

:n  (  ii.  mii,  v.  huh  showed  ih.il  a 
powerful  motor  car  was  waiting  with 
Spei  d,     Thru  there  came  a  quick  hurry 


of  footsteps  on  the  stairway  and  three 
men  burst  into  the  outer  office  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  two  Von  Heusen's. 
They  didn't  stop  for  anything.  There 
was  no  "Hands  up!"  about  it,  but  with 
the  heavy  barrel  of  a  German  army 
pistol  the  foremost  of  these  men  struck 
down  young  Frederick,  while  another 
hurled  the  old  man,  a  huddled  heap, 
with  a  powerful  blow  of  his  fist  back 
into  the  corner  of  the  second  room 
where  he  was  busy  with  the  open  door 
of  the  safe  waiting  to  put  away  the 
jewels  in  the  sample  box  of  his  son. 
The  third  man  stood  in  the  doorway 
facing  the  stairway  with  a  heavy  auto- 
matic ready  to  prevent  any  assistance 
from  that  direction. 

A  Girl  of  Action 

And  then  Eleanor  went  into  action. 
She  had  heard  the  panting  of  the 
powerful  motor  car  outside,  the  hurried 
rush  of  the  three  men  up  the  stairway, 
the  startled  cry  of  the  surprised  Von 
Heusens  and  the  heavy  fall  of  the  bod- 
ies as  the  old  man  and  his  son  were 
struck  down  by  the  robbers.  Now, 
Eleanor  was  very  much  alive.  It  didn't 
take  her  all  the  afternoon  to  make  up 
her  mind  what  to  do.  She  snatched 
from  the  drawer  of  her  desk  the  small 
but  business-like  automatic,  threw  open 
the  door  to  the  outer  office,  flung  back 
the  portiere,  and,  like  an  avenging  god- 
dess of  war,  confronted  the  thug  who 
had  seized  the  sample  case  of  Frederick 
Von  Heusen.  He  reached  for  his  pistol 
but  a  spurt  of  flame  from  the  hidden 
doorway  of  the  inner  office  leaped  at 
him  and  caused  him  to  utter  a  howl  of 
agonj',  whirl  swiftly  around  and  drop 
the  sample  case,  while  another  shot 
spattered  with  lead  the  face  of  the  sec- 
ond robber  who  was  bending  over  the 
open  door  of  the  safe  ready  to  loot  its 
contents.  The  bullet  struck  the  steel 
door  within  an  inch  of  his  head  and 
sent  a  hot  spatter  of  lead  directly  into 
his  face  and  he  was  not  interested  in 
that  safe  any  more,  for  another  bullet 
nicked  his  ear  as  he  made  a  dash  for 
the  head  of  the  stairway,  where  already 
the  guard,  hearing  the  pistol  shots  and 
seeing  his  comrades  going  right  away 
from  there,  decided  that  he  had  better 
join  the  procession  and  rushed  down 
the  staircase,  leaped  into  the  waiting 
automobile,  helped  in  his  Wounded  com- 
rade whose  wrist  was  shattered  by  the 
first  shot,  waited  a  second  for  the  third 
looter  and  the  auto  fairly  leaped,  as  the 
chauffeur  stepped  on  high  and  went  out 
of  that  street  with  a  total  disregard  for 
speed  laws,  just  as  the  police  alarmed 
by  the  shooting  came  pounding  up  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Neither  of 
the  VonHeusen's  were  fatally  injured 
although  Frederick  had  a  nasty  gash 
on  the  top  of  his  head  and  his  light  yel- 
low hair  was  stained  a  bright  crimson, 
while  the  old  man  had  a  swelling  on  his 
jaw  where  the  heavy  fist  of  the  second 
outlaw  had  raised  a  big  lump.  The 
jewels  and  the  contents  of  the  safe 
were  intact.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
(he  Von  Heusen's,  father  and  son,  were 
both  very  glad  that  Eleanor  hadn't 
gone  home  at  five  o'clock. 

i  ( Continued  on  page  30) 
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NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS  FEDERATION 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Intelligence  Testing 
A.  H.  Hellmich,  Grover  Cleveland 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gave  an 
interesting  report  on  "Intelligence 
testing  and  its  Significance  to  Com- 
mercial Teachers".  A  comprehensive 
■rogram  in  intelligence  testing  is  being 
worked  out  at  the  Cleveland  High 
School.  General  discussion  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  F.  Y.  Fox,  L.  D.  S. 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
\Y.  M.  Dowden,  Lansing  Business  Uni- 
versity, Lansing,  Mich.,  and  J.  H. 
Thomas,  New  Albany  High  School, 
New  Albany,  Ind. 

A  paper  on  "Characterology",  pre- 
pared by  C.  E.  Wade,  South  Dakota 
School  of  Business,  Watertown,  S. 
Dak.,  was  read  by  Bruce  Gates,  Gates 
College,  Waterloo,   Iowa. 

Checking  Up  On  Ourselves 
Earl  W.  Atkinson,  Fifth  Avenue 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  distributed  a 
suggestive  self-rating  chart  for  com- 
mercial teachers.  The  title  was  "Let's 
Check  Un  on  Ourselves"  and  Mr.  At- 
kinson divided  the  suggested  checking 
into  the  following  divisions:  (1)  Edu- 
cation; (2)  Teaching  Experience;  (3) 
Business  Experience;  (4)  Commercial 
Subjects  You  Have  Taught;  (5)  School 
Activities;    (6)    Adaptability  and   Tact; 

(7)  Health  and   Personal   Appearance; 

(8)  Executive  Ability;  (9)  Value  to 
Your  Community;  and  (10)  Profes- 
lionalism. 

Public  Speaking 
James  E.  O'Brien,  Moorcroft  High 
school,  Moorcroft,  Wyo.,  gave  an  elo- 
quent plea  on  the  subject  "Public 
Speaking — Its  Relation  to  Commercial 
Education".  "Commercial  Education", 
.aid  Mr.  O'Brien,  "is  to  instruct  stu- 
ients  in  the  fundamentals  of  business, 
ind  to  give  them  the  ability  to  do  con- 
itructive  commercial  thinking,  while 
Jublic  speaking  will  enable  the  student 
:o  impart  his  thoughts  which  otherwise 
lis  generation  and  posterity  might 
ose". 


The  Business  Round  Table  closed  its 
program  on  time. 

Shorthand  Round  Table 
Retiring  Officers: 

Chairman Miss  Jane  E.  Clem 

Whitewater    State    Normal    School, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

Secretary Miss  Rutheda  A.  Hunt 

Evanston    Township    High    School, 
Evanston,  III. 
New   Officers: 

Chairman Miss   Gertrude   Beers 

Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Vice-Chairman W.    H.    Howard 

Office   Training   School,    Columbus,    Ohio 

Secretary Miss   Rosella  Butler 

Springfield,  111. 

At  the  Monday  session  an  interesting 
report  was  presented  on  "Factors  Pre- 
determining Success  in  Typewriting", 
by  Miss  Minnie  A.  Yaora,  Cleveland 
High  School,  St.  Luois,  Mo.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Book,  University  of  Indiana,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  spoke  on  "The  Application 
of  Psychology  to  the  Teaching  of 
Typewriting".  Round  table  discussion 
was  led  by  C.  M.  Yoder,  State  Normal 
School,   Whitewater,   Wisconsin. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Howarw,  Office  Training  School,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  gave  a  talk  on  "My 
Day's  Work — How  It  is  Planned  and 
Carried  Out",  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Head  of  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment, Northern  High  School,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  talked  on  "Tests  and  Awards  in 
Shorthand".  The  round  table  discus- 
sion was  led  by  Miss  Gertrude  Beers. 
Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

The  two  papers  on  Wednesday's  pro- 
gram were:  "The  Correlation  of  Ad- 
vanced Shorthand  with  Secretarial 
Work"  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Crosswhite,  Lit- 
tleford  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
"The  Correlation  of  Secretarial  Work 
with  Accounting",  by  Miss  Anna 
Mitchell,  Fugazzi  School  of  Business, 
Lexington,  Ky.  E.  W.  Atkinson,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
led  the  round  table  discussion. 


In  later  issues  we  shall  publish  some  of  the 
addresses  given  at  the  Federation,  also  other 
photos  of  officers  and  speakers. 


OBITUARIES 

The  penmanship  fraternity  will  re- 
gret to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  A. 
McMichael  of  Lexington,  Ky.  For 
many  years  Mr.  McMichael  has  been 
active  as  a  professional  penman  and  in 
the  teaching  of  penmanship.  Speci- 
mens of  his  skill  can  be  found  in  the 
scrap  books  of  many  collectors  of  fine 
penmanship. 

Mr.  McMichael  was  in  his  fifty-third 
year,  and  lived  in  Lexington  practically 
all  of  his  life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons, 
and   three  daughters. 

Mr.  McMichael  attended  the  Zaner- 
ian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in   1895. 

Our  sincerest  sympathy  is  extended 
to  the  members  of  his  family  who  sur- 
vive him. 

*     *     * 

The  many  friends  of  R.  E.  Wiatt,. 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  and  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  in  the  Los  Angeles,. 
California,  Schools,  will  regret  exceed- 
ingly to  learn  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Fletcher  Wiatt,  on  Tuesday 
night,  January  27,  1925.  We  know  that 
all  of  the  teaching  fraternity  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Wiatt  or  know  of 
his  work  will  extend  their  sincerest 
sympathy  in  his  great  loss. 

Mrs.  Wiatt  had  been  ailing  for  some 
years  past  and  the  end  came  while  she- 
was  visiting  with  her  sister  and  taking; 
medical  treatment. 

From  F.  W.  Martin  we  recently 
learned  of  the  death  of  Ben  Kupfer- 
man,  the  engrosser  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Kupferman  was  formerly  employed  as 
an  engrossing  artist  in  the  Martin; 
Studio.  After  leaving  there  he  entered 
business  for  himself  and  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  profitable  trade.  He- 
specialized  largely  in  Jewelry  Price 
Tickets. 

Mr.  Kupferman  attended  the  Zaner- 
ian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus,. 
Ohio,  in  1902.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
several  children,  with  whom  we  sin- 
cerely sympathize  in  their  loss. 
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LETS     CHECK     UP     ON      OUR- 
SELVES, COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

By    Earl    W.    Atkinson,    Fifth   Avenue 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

[This  outline,  irhicb  was  handed  to  each 
member  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  much    comment    that    we 

decided    to    pass     it     on     to    other    commercial 
teachers  to  think  about. J 

1.  Education: 

A.  Hold    a    University   degree,    now 

g  i  iraduate  work. 

B.  A   University,  and  also  a  Private 

1 1]  graduate. 
C    A  2- Year   Normal  School,  and  a 
Private  School  graduate. 

2.  Teaching   Experience: 

A.  Over    five   years   of   teaching  ex- 

perience. 

B.  Between    two   and    five   years    of 

teaching  experience. 

C.  Less  than  two  years  of  teaching 

experience. 

3.  Business  Experience: 

A.  At  least  two  years  actual  business 

experience,  and  at  present  a 
member  of  some  business 
men's    organization. 

B.  Two   years'   business   experience, 

or  membership  as  above. 

C.  X"    business    experience,   and   no 

membership  as  above. 

4.  Commercial  Subjects  You  Have 

Taught: 

A.  An   authority  on  the  majority  of 

commercial  subjects.  Can  do 
better  work  by  actual  demon- 
stration than  you  require  of 
pupils. 

B.  Can     teach     several     commercial 

subjects  successfully,  if  neces- 
sarj 

C.  Can    handle    but    one    or    two    re- 

lated commercial  subjects. 


5.  School  Activities: 

A.  lake  an  active  interest,  and  act 
as  an  adviser  for  at  least  one 
School  activity. 

I'..  Attend  School  activities  only 
when  you  have  nothing  to  do 
which  you  consider  more  im- 
portant. 

C.  Do  not  take  much  interest  in 
School  activities  in  general. 

6.  Adaptability  and  Tact: 

A.  Ability  to  adjust  yourself  to  un- 

usual class  conditions.  You 
love  your  work,  and  make  it  a 
point  to  understand  your  pupils. 

B.  Not    sure    of   your   ability   under 

trying  conditions.  Frequently 
have  trouble  with  discipline. 

C.  Turn  most  of  your  problems  over 

to  the  office  to  settle.  Not  a 
good  arbitrator.  Standing  not 
quite  as  high  as  an  academic 
teacher. 

7.  Health  and  Personal  Appearance: 

A.  Take    regular    exercises    to    keep 

"fit".  Clean-cut  in  dress,  liv- 
ing, habits,  and  manners.  Al- 
ways full  of  pep.  Strong  per- 
sonality. 

B.  Often  neglect  your  health,  though 

you  know  better. 

C.  Generally    tired-out.      Not   much 

pep.     Weak  in  personality. 

8.  Executive  Ability: 

A.  Have     a     reputation     for     doing 

things.  A  natural  leader.  Show 
interest  in  entire  school,  out- 
side as  well  as  when  on  the 
job.  Aim  to  be  among  the  few 
leaders  of  our  profession. 

B.  Not  always  called  upon  when  re- 

sponsible work  is  to  be  done. 

C.  Merely     an     average     class-room 

teacher.  Satisfied  with  your 
present  conditions  and  results. 
Willing  to  follow  the  crowd. 


9.  Value  to  Your  Community: 

A.  Known  throughout  the  commun- 

ity as  a  ''Live  Wire,"  a  willing 
worker,  a  helper  in  social  and 
religious  work.  Incidentally, 
you  have  a  saving  account  in 
the  bank,  and  liberal  Life  In- 
surance. 

B.  Your  advice  is   not   often  asked. 

Your  reputation  is  little  known 
outside  of  the  school.  Inci- 
dentally, you  have  a  checking 
account  as  well  as  Life  Insur- 
ance. 

C.  Not    an    active    outside    worker. 

Known  little  even  in  school  cir- 
cles. Not  much  of  a  saver, 
however,  your  salary  generally 
meets  your  expenses. 

10.  Professionalism: 

A.  Believe  you  are  in  the  best  pro- 

fession. A  member  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  Show  interest  in  general 
educational  topics.  Attend  the 
N.  C.  T.  F.  or  the  State  Asso- 
ciation every  year  without  fail. 
Have  held  office  or  been  on  the 
program  within  the  past  two 
years. 

B.  Not  a  regular  attendant  at  Com- 

mercial Teaching  gatherings. 
You  probably  subscribe  to  sev- 
eral commercial  publications, 
but  never  contribute  any  ar- 
ticles. 

C.  Live  to  yourself  and  your  job  ex- 

clusively. Attend  Commercial 
Teacher  gatherings  once  in  a 
while,  but  would  rather  take 
your  vacation  in  some  other 
way.  Care  little  for  what  the 
other  fellow  is  doing. 
Grading  Scale: 

No.  A  under  each  heading  gives  101). 

No.  B  under  each  heading  give-,     r'  -  . 

No.  C  under  each  heading  gives    3%. 

My   wrade  for   1924  is %. 

My  grade  for  1925  will   be %. 
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A  very  skillful  piece  of  work  by  C.  W.  Norder,  the  engrosser  of  Pil 
around  the  top  in  the  engrossing  field. 


sburgh.    Pa.      Mr.    Norder   enjoys   the  reputation  of  ranking  up 
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Position  for  Writing 

By  C.  S.  GILBERT 
Director  of  Pensmanship,  State  Normal  School,  Man 


A  good  position  is  very  important. 
Little  progress  can  be  made  otherwise, 
besides  it  promotes  good  health.  The 
entire  body  should  be  relaxed  as  much 
as  possible.  Let  the  feet  rest  in  a 
comfortable  position,  preferably  flat  on 
the  floor.  Sit  close  to  the  table  but  do 
not  lean  against  it.  Incline  the  body 
at  the  hips  with  the  head  drooping 
slightly  to  bring  the  eyes  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  paper.  Sit  directly  in  front 
of  the  table  with  the  arms  resting 
thereon  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
letting  the  weight  of  the  body  rest  on 
the  left  arm.  The  left  hand  is  used  to 
hold  and  move  the  paper,  while  the 
right  arm  is  kept  free  for  writing,  and 
should  sustain  only  its  own  weight. 
The  elbow  of  the  right  arm  should 
project  over  the  edge  of  the  table  about 
half  an  inch.  Move  the  paper  forward 
as  you  proceed  down  the  page,  that  the 
right  arm  may  remain  in  a  good  writing 
position.  The  arm  should  be  quite  free 
from  covering,  and  wdiat  there  is  should 
be  loose.  The  large  muscle  of  the  right 
forearm  serves  as  a  ball  bearing  over 
which  the  hand  is  moved  back  and  forth 
in  every  direction  in  writing.  The  little 
finger  serves  as  a  support  for  the  hand. 
Do  not  let  the  wrist  or  fleshy  part  of 
the  hand  touch  the  desk.  The  pen- 
holder should  press  against  the  second 
finger  at  about  the  root  of  the  nail  with 
the  thumb  pressing  flat  against  it.  The 
first  finger  should  fall  lightly  upon  the 
holder,  forming  a  natural  arch.  Do  not 
grip  the  penholder.  The  fingers  must 
not  be  allowed  to  move  if  you  expect 
to  succeed.  The  penholder  should  be 
held  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 


pointing  somewhere  between 
the  elbow  and  the  shoulder, 
depending  somewhat  on  the 
individual.  The  paper  should 
be  directly  in  front  the  body 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees. A  few  minutes'  study 
of  the  illustration  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  assume  the 
correct  position  of  body,  arms, 
pen,   paper,   etc. 


C.  S.  Gilbert,  a  native  of 
Iowa,  received  his  education 
in  the  Kearney,  Nebr.,  State 
Teachers'  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebr.,  and  the 
Teachers'  College,  Austin, 
Texas,  receiving  his  B.  Ped. 
degree  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion in  1914.  Mr.  Gilbert  first 
taught  in  the  rural  school, 
then  Principal  of  the  Village 
schools,  and  later  was  City 
Superintendent  in  Nebraska  for  twelve 
years.  As  a  school  administrator  his 
work  was  of  high  rank. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  services  are  in  demand 
as  an  instructor  in  County  Institutes, 
having  lectured  on  School  Manage- 
ment, Penmanship,  and  Public  School 
Art  in  five  different  states. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  interested  in 
penmanship  for  some  time,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1923  he  accepted  a  position 
as  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  and  Art 
in  the  City  Schools  of  Atlantic,  Iowa. 
The  following  spring  he  was  re- 
elected to  this  position  at  about  double 
the  salary  he  had  been  receiving,  but 
he  accepted  his  present  position  as 
Director  of  Penmanship  in  the  Mans- 
field Normal  School,  as  it  seemed  to 
possess   greater    possibilities. 


C.    S.    GILBERT 


CARDS  Neatly  Written 


OLIVER  P.  MARKEN,  1816  Buchanan 
St.,  Topeka,  Kans.  Ornamental,  25c  per 
dozen;  Script,  35c  per  dozen;  or  send  30c 
for  sample  dozen  of  both  styles  mixed. 


LEARN    AT  HOKE —-aS*^  DURING    SPARE  TIME 

Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp    F.W.  TAM81YH.  406  Ridge  Bldg. ,  Kama!  City,  Mo. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  writes  a  very  strong  business  hand.     The  above  is  an  example  of  his  ornamental  penmanship. 
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JL  Ji  ,  (li'Ouhi-eicilitliprrsiSiuih 
of  the  QhiteiljS'tah.'s;  ii  trulu 
area!  man  has  ya£scb  aituuF; 
mho  not  onlju  affected  and  controlled  the  current  a? 
affairs  during  hi?  lite  hut  who  has  left  an  influence 
Iliiirmill  reflect  itself  in  eucnts  mhieh  hisrc.ru  will  record 
years  net  to  come,  i         A  ^  j±    — i 

)"=^=rii  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  a  scholar  of  culture  and 
Uj=.\\  learning,  an  official  of  forceful  character  and oat 
W  -+M  aressiue  leadership,  in  a  position  of  commotio- 
ina  auffiorify  durinq  a  qreat  morid  crisis,  it  urns  ineui- 
taMc  that  he  jshoiilo  become  an  outsfauoinq  iriternation-j 
al  figure-.    Rut  he  was  more  than  that,  because  of  his  < 
e.vulfed  idealism,  hisbroad.uision.hisiniitcliless  pouter  of ', 
expression,  and  his  masterful  personalia),  he  led  tbra 
time  Hie  thouqlif  of  the  utorld.  ■         "  m         .   -in* 

c  mas  a  true  martyr  to  the  cause  he  so  loualhj  es- 
SI '["))  I  poused;  and  he  iucts,pcrhaps,iieuermovvtntluqreiit 
'AkJsJ  than  durinq  the  uears  of  his  reh'rcmcnt.iultciTne  en- 
dured his  affliction  tuitlTpatieiit  resignation  and  atuuitcd 
with  calm  diqnilu  the  uinfticotion  at  mhich  he  felt  so  am- 

ftdentb  rmgnrnTi       i-~=^t— r—    jn.        i       y        ii         i 

fTrlt  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  mnnu  of  his  counlru- 
)  |j  \  men  mho  differed  irtith  him  as  to  the  uiSdom  opsonic 
-^1  of  his  policies.  J8"t  there  are  none  mho  question  his 
loyal  patriotism  or  the  sincerity  of  his  deuotion  to  his  ideals. 
?he  members  of  the  Oroerol  01  Its  share  in  the 
I  ttniuersal  inourninq  for  the  qreat  {jQar  Dresiflcnt 
*■  •  common  - " 


jRjncrica's  qreoh'! 
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We  consider  this  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  engrossing  Mr.  P.  W.  Costello  of  Scranto 
has  contributed  for  many  months.     It  is  worthy  of  very  careful  study. 


NEWS  NOTES 

A  very  fine  and  generous  package  of 
specimens  has  been  received  from  F. 
E.  Persons,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Among  the 
specimens  was  one  written  by  Mr.  Per- 
sons forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Charles  Madeira,  principal 
Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  with 
an  experimental  class  in  penmanship  of 
seventeen  pupils  secured  eleven  Zaner 
Method  High  School  Certificates.  This 
speaks  well  for  Madeira's  teaching. 

The  Third  Interscholastic  Contest  in 
Commercial  Subjects  will  be  held  at  the 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Macomb,  111.,  May  2,  1925.  Ad- 
dress D.  C.  Beighey,  Contest  Manager, 
Macomb,  111.,  for  details. 

"Commercial  Occupations"  is  the  title 
of  a  bulletin  just  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C.  It  is  a  report  of  the  fourth  com- 
mercial education  conference  held  un- 
der the  joint  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Association  of 
the  Middle  West,  St.  Louis,  January  16, 
1924,  prepared  by  Glen  Levin  Swigget. 
A  copy  of  this  bulletin,  Commercial 
Education,  Leaflet  No.  9,  may  be  se- 
cured by  sending  Sc  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  calendar 
containing  a  design  including  bird  flour- 
ishing, lettering  and  pen  drawing,  pre- 
pared by  J.  G.  Harmison,  instructor, 
commercial  department,  Geneseo,  Illi- 
nois, Township   High  School. 

The  calendar  is  printed  in  green  and 
white,  which  are  the  school  colors. 

Mr.  Harmison  reports  that  he  is  now 
sixty-five  years  young,  although  there 
is  nothing  in  his  penmanship  indicative 
of  age,  unless  it  is  the  mature  judgment 
shown  in  the  design  and  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  calendar. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Harmison  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  hold  his 
skill  with  the  pen  so  nicely. 


mi 


By  Rene  Guillard.  Evanston.  Ill 


FINE    WRITTEN    CARDS 

You  will  be  pleased  with  your  name  written 
on  12  cards  in  my  dashy  ornamental  style  for 
only  25c.  Geo.  W.  Reef,  Penman,  139  S.  Cleve- 
land Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

HI      WAI    TPR      222  Port*e«  Av.nu. 
■    J.   WHLI  CH,  WINNIPEG,  CAN- 
WESTERN  CANADA'S   MASTER  PENMAN 

Will  send  you  two  pages  of  the  finest  com- 
bination ornamental  signatures,  business 
capitals,    etc.,    ever    produced    in    Western 

Canada     $0.50 

Set  of  business  capitals  and  a  forgery  proof 

signature  of  your  name 20 

3  dozen  Visiting  Cards 1.00 

Samples  of  Penwork 20 

No  Free  Specimens 

Your  Name  in  Ornamental 


1  dozen  cards 35c 

A   Bird   Flourish 50c 

Send  15c  for  samples  of  your  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

j.  r.  McAllister,   stru  hers,  ohio 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 
Rockland,  Me. 

fcod  seli-«ddressed  postal  for  criticism,  sod  tumpi 


Wash  Drawing  We  present  a  study  of 
and  Tinting  cupids   and   roses   and 

other  decorative  ma- 
terial useful  for  designers  and  engross- 
ers. The  light  and  shade  in  this  design 
was  first  laved  off  in  pencil  with  special 
attention  to  masses,  arrangement  and 
balance.  There  is  much  careful  draw- 
ing in  the  cupids.  Note  carefully  their 
position  in  the  design  and  the  curves 
outlining  their  bodies.  The  large  wreath 
at  top  and  the  oval  below  should  be 
centered.  Outline  scroll  work  with  care 
but  in  drawing  roses  and  leaves  aim 
simply  for  masses  and  general  form 
without  detail. 

After  completing  the  pencil  drawing 
you  are  ready  for  the  wash  drawing. 
Payne's  grey,  lamp  black  and  crimson 
lake  mixed  in  proper  proportions  will 
produce  a  very  pleasing  tone,  but  lamp 
black  alone  is  satisfactory  for  drawings 
intended  for  engraving. 

For  the  deepest  tones  the  color  is 
mixed  with  more  body.  First  outline 
entire  design  with  a  pen  filled  with  pale 
color,  and  when  dry  erase  all  pencil 
lines.  Fill  your  brush  with  color,  start 
at  top,  moving  color  downward  in  a 
puddle,  carefully  outlining  cupids, 
roses  and  wreaths.  This  wash  will  tend 
to  give  you  your  bearings,  but  in  order 
to  obtain  the  proper  depth  of  tone  on 
lower  half  of  design  repeated  washes 
will  be  necessary.  The  cupids,  roses 
and  wreaths  should  be  delicately  tinted, 
to  produce  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
leaves  and  background.  Note  the  un- 
evenness  in  the  background  tones,  and 
the  atmospheric  effect  it  produces,  es- 
pecialy  to  the  left  of  the  falling  wreath. 
Use  a  free  brush  and  work  rapidly  to 
insure  best  results.  You  can  use  this 
design  as  a  whole  or  in  part  on  en- 
grossed resolutions  or  testimonials.  Try 
your  hand  at  designing  adapting  parts 
of  this  design  and  let  us  see  your  work. 
All  work  will  be  returned  when  stamps 
are  sent  for  the  purpose  with  criticisms 
and  suggestions. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 


P.  O.  Drawer  982 


ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


F.  E.  PERSONS 


anshlp  Specialist 


in  Ornamental 
2  PROFESSION- 
ALS. Send  for  proof.  Yoar  name  on  six  Btyles  of  cards 
if  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB.  Expert  Penman,  20S1 
N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Home  Study— Free  Tuition 

High  School.  Normal.  Business.  Law,  Civil  Service.  En( 
neering.  Draw  ing-,  Domestic  Science.  Salesmanship  an 
Collegiate  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  Typewri' 

Apply,  Carnegie  College,   Rogers,  Ohio. 


j'L.  L.  NEWBY    STUDIO 


Name  Cards 


imental  style.    35c 
doz. :  Address  10c  extra 
dozen.     Diploma  filling  a  specialty. 


1073   NEIL  AVENUE 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Tiffktftf&i     *  A  .it*  Cfl1^   '-SeWZk        '     IN  GIFT  BOOK 

TFSTIMOW*       -'     -■         DIPLOMAS.^  '  tfOK'       „ 
£di  -Il^a^^f     l-     '  H°N      TitlePages. Initials, 

*^^T    v*^'  Jt^ndEvef^y  Conceivable  Style  or  ?en  ^ork  Elegantly ^xeci/ted. 

'  "Pe5^I}il7^.pI7otb-£ir^pa^?iI^,Iiitr;o^pap^i^,|>pir)tir)0 Etc. 

The  above  is  from   the  pen   of  A.    P.    Myers,  the  young  engrosser  of  York,  Pa.     Keep  your  eye  on  this  young  man's  work. 


They  paid  us  $492  for  blank  diplomas  last 
year.  We'd  like  to  show  our  samples  to  you. 


BURDETT  COLLEGE 

DIPLOMAS        Nati»"al  P°'™n«6e        Reasonable  Prices 

ARE  MADE  AT  MARTINS    Martin  Diploma  Co.,    Boston 


A     PROFITABLE      VOCATION 

Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.  It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  im- 
proved Lettering  Pens.  MAN  Y  STUDKNTS  ARE  EN  ABLE!)  T<  >(  ONTINl  IK  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
•COMPENSATION  RECEIVED  KY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS,  FOR  THE  SMALLER 
MERCHANT,  OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS.  Practical  lettering  outfit  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading 
§v     Pens,  1  colorof  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  colors,  instructions,  figureB  and  alphabets  prepaid  $1 .00 

>*">  PR  VIH'AI.  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS,  100  Pages  8x11. 

Ill  containing  122  piates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 

eft*" 


Tra.le 


Catalogue  fre. 


ished  Show  Carde 
for  the  Marking 

THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Dept.  B.        PONTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid,  One  Dolla 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL ia  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing  'I  tie  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
8  inch  plain,  each  36c;  8  inch  inlaid,  7Bc;  12  inch  plain,  76c;  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.36. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET.  QUINCY.  ILL. 


THE   NEW   LIGHTLINE   SHORTHAND 

By  an  Experienced  Teacher 
egible,    simple;    no    shading   or   position.      Brevity    secured    by    a    new   application    of 

'■I    inii.i]. lis,   mill   nut    by    "clipping."      With   three   exceptions,   consonants   arc  of  uni 
form   length.     Contains  useful   helps   for  all   shorthand   teachers.      Lessons   by  mail.     Free  to 
ted   teachers.      Examination  copies  only  50c. 

DAILY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Box  833,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALBERT 


COMMERCIAL     BRANCHES. 
Manager  looks  alter  tin 


437   Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 


TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

25    E.    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 


OTHER  OFFICES: 
Symes    Bldg.,   Denver 


Peyton    Bldg.,Spoka 


A  GIRL  OF  ACTION 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

There  was  a 'mad  chase  of  police 
automobiles  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  South  Side,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  catch  an  expert  driver  in  a  high- 
power  machine  especially  stolen  for  the 
occasion,  and  they  never  caught  the 
four  bandits  who  had  so  nearly  suc- 
ceded  in  looting  the  Von  Heusen's  safe. 
They  had  evidently  tracked  young 
Frederick  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
attempted  holdup,  and  knew  pretty  well 
the  lay  of  the  land,  but  they  hadn't 
counted  on  the  small  private  office  with 
the  portiere  concealing  its  door. 

Eleanor  was  asked  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  father  and  son  as  soon  as 
both  recovered  from  the  not-serious  in- 
juries of  that  rough  and  tumble  after- 
noon, and  the  elder  Von  Heusen  said: 

"Miss  Longworth,  you  have  shown 
yourself  a  young  woman  who  knows 
how  to  act  at  the  right  time,  and  you 
have  done  much  to  make  our  business 
a  success.  We  are  going  to  incorporate 
and  take  better  rooms  in  a  better 
guarded  building  where  there  is  a  bank 
with  a  safety  vault  downstairs,  and  we 
wish  you  to  come  in  as  the  third  mem- 
ber of  our  firm  with  a  drawing  salary 
of  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  a  one-fourth 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business." 

Not  so  bad  for  a  three-year  appren- 
ticeship,  was  it?  I  think  quite  possibly 
the  partnership  may  go  further,  for 
young  Frederick  is  a  mighty  fine  speci- 
niiii  of  the  American  citizen  if  he  was 
burn  in  Holland,  and  his  light  hair 
would  make  a  nice  contrast  with  the 
dark  brown,  almost  black,  hair  of 
Eleanor, 
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Whatever 

Your 

Question 


ing  of  overhead, 
"Supreme  Authority" 


Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary 

contains  an  accurate,  final  answer.  407,000 
Words.  2700  Pages.  6000  Illustrations. 
Regular  and  India  Paper  Editions.  Write 
for  specimen  pages,  prices,  etc.  FREE 
Pocket  -Maps  if  you  name  The  Business 
Educator. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,         Springfield,  Mass. 


Three  Months'  Experience  --  $1680 

We  have  just  placed  a  young  man — five  weeks  after  enrollment — at  $1680  a  year,  though 
he  has  had  but  three  months'  experience.  It  was  a  good  bargain  for  both  the  teacher  and 
the  employer.  One  of  our  Nebraska  clients  has  just  been  placed  with  a  New  Jersey  High 
School  at  $1700.     May  we  serve  you?     We  are  waiting  for  your  letter. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLOKD,  Manager 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Ma 


TEACHERS  WE  PLACE  YOU  Whons 

We   Eproll  only   Normal  and  College  Graduates 


RDCKrrfr- TEACHERS 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank Bldg. Denver  roio 


BRANCH  OFFICES, 


Portland,  Ore.     Minneapolis,  Minn.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.W.  Bank  Bldg.  Lumber  Exchange  Rlallo  Bids. 


M.    H.    REASONER   TEACHERS  AGENCY 

904  National  City  Bank,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
We    need    YOU    for   next    Fall's    vacancies.      We    handle    the    best    schools    in    the    country 
Commercial   teachers  always   in   demand.      Let   us   serve   your   interests. 


learn  engrossing  T h e    WEST    and    ALASKA 


ons  mailed  to  any  i 
receipt  of  two  dolla 
P.  O.  Money  Order. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engromr,  lllummaior  and  OeilgMr 
Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg..      SCRANT0N.  PA. 


KNROLL    IS'OW    FOR    11)23 

Splendid  Opportunities.     Free  Registration.  Latest  Certification  Booklet  Furnished  Mei 

E.  L.   HUFF   TEACHERS  AGENCY.         .         .         MISSOULA,  MONTANA 


and 


ing  better  health  (no  T.  B.)  to  run  new 
Business  School  and  girls'  dormitory  on  a 
per  cent  basis.  Good  ornamental  penman 
preferred.  Ideal  location.  Wonderful  health 
giving  springs.  Very  scenic.  Address  "City 
of  HeaUng  Waters,"  care  Business  Educa- 
tor,  Columbus,   Ohio. 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers'  Magazine — "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  sell. 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  fastest  Belling  lines  and  hundreds 
of  reliable  manufacturers— many  of  whom  require  no 
previous  experience .  Famous  contributors;  "brasB 
tacks"  departments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  $2.00  a  year.  Sce:ial  combination  price  with 
"The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.25.  Sample  copy 
tree.  HOW  TO   SELL 

Department  B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St..       Chicago,  Illinois 

:oIlege  in 

No  competi- 
tion within  150  miles.  Good  equipment  for  80 
students.  No  debts.  Good  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  and  efficient  training.  Seventeenth  year 
in  same  building.  A  good  thing  for  man  and 
wife.  Living  quarters  included  with  steam  heat 
and  water.  Low  price  and  terms.  No  idlers 
apply.  Any  experienced  school  man  with  good 
references  can  get  a  bargain  here.  State  amount 
you  can  invest  if  as  represented.  Address  Box 
562.   care    Business    Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


GET  THEM  NOW 

The  six  32-page  books,  regular 
price  30  cents  each.  Madarasz 
Artistic  Gems;  Business;  Let- 
tering; Engrossing;  Artistic; 
Engraving.  The  6  books  sent 
tor  68  cents. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 


P.  0.  Box  616 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.S. 

Under  One  Management — Direction  oj  E.  E.  Olp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.    Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evansfon.  III. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St..  Chicago. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS- 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  salaries,    choice   positions,  beginning:  and  experienced  teachers  wanted. 
Write  for  free   literature;   Btate    qualifications  briefly.      Money  making:  business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Secy. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSN.,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  INO 


We  Specialize  on  Commercial  Teaching  Positions 

Our  service  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  territory. 

Last  year,   our  candidates  were   sent  to   thirty-four 
states. 

September  high  school  vacancies  are  coming  in  now. 

FREE   REGISTRATION 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


BOWLING  GREEN 


KENTUCKY 


SELL  YOUR  SERVICES 


Success  is  the  result  of  taking  the  right  action 
at  the  right  time.  Personality  and  ability  alone 
won't  win — you  must  sell  your  services.  Let 
us  put  you  in  a  desirable  position — now  or  for 
next  year — paying  10' ,-  to  40' ,  increase  in  sal- 
ary.     Confidential    service.      No    obligation    to 

accept  any  place.    Teachers,  write  for  details.     Executives,  report 

your  vacancies. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  President. 


ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 
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Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Spencerian  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number— 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please  mention  this  publica- 
tion. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 
349  Broadway  New  York 

No.  1 — College,  fine  point; 
double  elastic. 

excelh  »t  fot    bookkeep- 
ing. 

.  5 — School,  fine  point; 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 
A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  department!  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
buBiness  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 
THE      ONLT     MAGAZINE      OF     ITS 

KINS    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  ISc.  Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America' e  Handwriting  Magazine 
Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 


Education 
Contains  Lessons  in 

Bua.neaa   Writinri 

Accounting 

Ornamental   Writing 

Lettering 

Engroaaing 

Articlea  on  the  Teaching  and 
Saperviaion  of    Penmanahip. 
Yearly  subscription  price  $1.26.    Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas*- 
Certificates. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &,  BROWN 

ROCKLAND      MAINE 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its   value. 


Hosiery,  Knit  Underwear,  and  Gloves, 
by  Natalie  Kneeland.  Published  by 
the  A.  \Y.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago, 
111.  Cloth  cover,  126  pages. 
This  manual  contains  a  fund  of  selling  ideas 
and  suggestions  on  hosiery,  knit  underwear, 
and  gloves,  collected  by  merchandise  experts. 
In  concise  question-and-answer  form,  it  brings 
out  clearly,  definitely  how  to  meet  the  custo- 
mer's wants.  It  shows  what  values  the  cus- 
tomer looks  for,  provides  the  textile  information 
necessary  to  explain  these  values,  and  points 
out  the  essential  facts  about  materials  and  manu- 
facture. It  tells  what  points  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  prospective  buyer  who  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  comfort,  in  wear,  or  in 
style.  Suggestions  are  given  on  the  selection 
of  the  right  article,  how  to  fit  garments,  and 
how  to  care  for  them.  Methods  of  study  are 
given  explicitly,  and  review  questions  are  sug- 
gested for  emphasizing  and  clarifying  the  points 
studied. 


The    Mathematical    Theory   of   Invest- 
ment,    by     Ernest     Brown     Skinnefl 
Published  by  Gill  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.     Cloth  cover,  269  pages. 
This    book   has   been    written   for  the   use   of 
students  of  business  and  public  affairs.     The  fact 
that,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  colleges  and 
universities  have  hitherto  made  no  provision  for 
courses    in    mathematics    adapted    to    meet    the 
needs  of  students  trained  for  commercial  careers 
and   for   the   public  service,   is   due   in   no   small 
measure  to  the  lack  of  a   suitable  textbook.      In 
recent  years  the  closer  study  of  business  methods 
and   the  extension  of  governmental   control   over 
many   forms   of  industrial   and  financial   activity 
have  greatly  emphasized  the  value,  to  students 
of  finance,  of  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Germans 
call  "political  arithmetic". 


The  Science  of  Marketing  by  Mail,  by 

Homer  J.  Buckley.  Published  by  the 
B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City.  Cloth  cover,  323 
pages. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  as  follows :  The 
Evolution  of  Marketing  Methods;  Mail  Selling 
Plans  Based  on  Statistics;  The  Economic  Value 
of  Trust  in  Marketing;  Using  the  Mails  to 
Make  Sales;  Manufacturers  Who  Have  Become 
Merchants  by  Mail  Selling;  Opening  New  Terri- 
tory and  Increasing  Sales  for  Jobbers  and  Re- 
tailers: How  the  Mails  are  Used  to  Strengthen 
the  Hands  of  the  Sales  Force;  Building  the 
Prestige  of  an  Institution  by  Mail;  Financing  a 
Mail  Selling  Campaign  ;  Regulating  the  Market 
by  Mail;  Organized  Knowledge  in  Mail  Sell- 
ing; The  Cash  Value  of  Mailing  Lists;  The  Re- 
lation of  Publicity  to  Selling  by  Mail ;  Using 
the  Mails  to  Keep  Customers  Sold;  Place  of 
Mail  Selling  in  Merchandising. 


Girls'  and  Juniors'  Ready-to-Wear,  by 
Fredonia  Jane  Ringo.  Published  by 
the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago, 
111.     Cloth  cover,   153  pages. 

The  problem  of  supplying  girls'  and  juniors' 
garments  that  really  satisfy  will  be  simplified 
through  a  study  of  this  book.  It  shows  what 
values  the  customer  really  looks  for  in  buying 
the  ready-to-wear,  how  a  salesperson  can  learn 
to  judge  values,  and  what  information  to  give 
the  customer.  It  points  out  what  styles  to 
suggest  for  certain  occasions,  what  lines  are 
most  becoming  for  different  types,  and  the 
effects  of  various  colors  and  trimmings.  Ser- 
vice and  sales  points  are  brought  out  clearly. 
The  importance  of  correctly  and  specifically 
describing  materials,  styles,  and  colors  is  em- 
phasized.  A  special  chapter  on  vocabulary  for 
describnig  values  includes  lists  of  appropriate 
descriptive  adjectives  and  shows  how  to  use 
them.  Of  special  interest  will  be  found  the 
section  devoted  to  applicable  textile  informa- 
tion, handily  arranged  for  ready  reference.  No 
an  technical  information  has  been  in- 
cluded. 


Junior  Business  Training,  by  Frederi 

G.  Nichols.     Published  by  Americ; 

Book     Company,     New     York     Cil 

Cloth  cover,  233  pages. 

Business  education  is  not,  and  cannot  i 
come,  static.  It  must  ever  be  responsive 
constantly  changing  social-economic  conditio 
It  must  continue  to  make  its  contribution 
ward  the  elimination  of  the  proverbial  gap 
tween  school  and  life.  It  must  in  a  new  u 
help  to  meet  important  life  needs,  present  a 
future,  of  boys  and  girls  in  junior  high  schoc 
in  continuation  or  part-time  schools,  in  eveni 
schools  and  in  the  early  years  of  four-year  hi 
schools.  It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  tl 
this  book  on  Junior  Business  Training  has  bi 
written. 


Modern  Business  Geography,  by   Ells- 
worth   Huntington   and    Sumner    \Y. 
Cushing.     Published  by  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover,  352  pages. 
This    new   textbook   for   the   seventh,    eighth, 
or   ninth    school    year   presents    geography   from 
an    economic   standpoint,   and    the   method   used 
is   peculiarly  effective  in  reawakening  the  inter- 
est   of   pupils    who    have   studied    the   continents 
twice  and   think  they   have  already   had  enough 
geography. 

This  book  is  organized  into  four  parts  deal- 
ing respectively  with  primary  production,  I 
transportation,  manufacturing,  and  consump-  i 
tion.  This  economic  basis  of  treatment  avoids  | 
the  usual  stereotyped,  tiresome  discussions  by  I 
products  or  regions ;  with  each  part  a  wholly  j 
new  set  of  principles  is  introduced  and  thus  a 
fresh  point  of  view  is  given. 


The  Business  of  Life,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Hugh  W.  Sanford.  Published  by 
the  Oxford  University  Press  Ameri- 
can Branch,  New  York  City.  Cloth 
cover. 

In   The   Business   of   Life   the   author   makes 
a    rational   well-ordered   and   frankly   sympathetic 
effort  to  chart  the  way  towards  a  more   intelli- 
gent and  more  ample  human  happiness,  by  dis-  , 
cussing    in    full    detail    the    constitution    of    the  i 
Ideal    State.      Are   governmental    processes    and 
policies   keeping   pace  with   governmental   duties  ] 
and    responsibilities?      What,    today    is    goveflf 
ment's    idea    of    government  ?      Is    government,  j 
conscious    of    its    own    evolution,    actually    co-  j 
operating    in    and    in    any    measure    guiding    that  l 
evolution,    in    the    interest    of    the    widest    and  | 
richest  happiness  of  the  governed? 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows :  Gold 
Wages,  Gold  Standard  Prices,  Quantity  Theory, 
Supply   and    Demand,    Circulation,   Banking   an«I 


Before  You  Invest 


a  little  king.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  penholder  on  the 
ought  one  the  eiiunl  .if  this  little  wonder.  It  is  trulv  the  e.< 
red  himself  an  expert  penmaker."      Excerpt  Irom  •  lettei 

Bl«  Kip Mich. 

>ing    this   excellent   holder   and    other   high    grade   materials    for   studenta, 
ngrossers  will  be  sent  free.     You  should  have  a  copy. 

R.    C.    KING,  701ufrrBo.pd°B!itan    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Whim  Money,  Inflation  and  Deflation,  Profit — 
Its  Nature  and  Relations,  Profit— Actions  and 
Reactions  Illustrated,  Profit — Concluding  Con- 
siderations, The  Theory  of  Relative  Wages,  The 
Theory  of  Relative  Wages — Contniucd.  The 
Theorv  of  Rent.  The  Theory  of  Rent — Contin- 
ued, Rent,  Land  Values,  and  Monopolies,  Cur- 
rent Opinions  Concerning  Distribution,  Profit- 
Sharing  Schemes,  The  Law  of  Population,  Evo- 
lution bv  Selective  Purification,  The  Trend  of 
Evolution,  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Free- 
Will,  The  Nature  of  Reality.  Evolution  and 
Religion,  Selective  Purification  Explained, 
Eugenic  Problems,  Eugenic  Plans  Analyzed, 
Possibilities  <«f  Improvement,  The  Composition 
of  the  Ideal  State,  The  Ideal  State  and  Popu- 
lation,  The  Ideal  State  and  Taxation,  The  Ideal 
State  and  Labor,  The  Ideal  State  and  Com- 
munism, The  Ideal  State  and  the  Currency,  The 
Ideal    State   and   the    Law,    Wave    Forces. 


Waists,  by  Natalie  Kneeland.  Pub- 
lished by  the  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Cloth  cover,  149  pages. 
In  as  simple  and  brief  a  way  as  possible,  this 
manual  gives  merchandise  facts  and  data  which 
are  usually  gained  only  through  years  of  ex- 
perience in  selling  and  handling  waists.  It 
shows  the  salesperson  how  to  judge  and  explain 
values,  describes  the  particular  uses  of  each  kind 
of  material,  differentiates  between  regular  mer- 
chandise and  sale  merchandise,  lists  the  fabrics, 
styles,  and  colors  usually  found  in  waists,  and 
explains  how*  the  salesperson  may  be  of  real 
service  by  fitting  the  coloring  and  personality 
of  the  customer  with  appropriate  colors  and 
lines.  The  material  is  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  the  finished  product,  since  that  is  the 
angle  from  which  the  salesperson  views  her 
merchandise.  The  instruction  included  is  prac- 
tical, to  the  point,  and  arranged  in  convenient, 
question-and-answer  form.  In  short,  this  book 
provides  in  a  concise,  usable  style  information 
■which  is  essential  to  successful  selling  of  waists. 
All  information  which  is  not  of  practical  value 
to  salespeople  has  been  omitted. 


English  Literature,  by  Helen  Hopkins 
Crandell.     Published  by  Globe  Book 
Company,   New   York.     Cloth   cover, 
:       458  pages. 

This  little  handbook  makes  no  pretension  to 
exhaustiveness     or     originality.        It     is     written 
exclusively   for  the  convenience   of   the   student. 
1  That   convenience   it  attempts   to   assure  through 
"  these    means:    first,    it    furnishes    such    facts    as 
-   will    assist    him    to    grasp    the    nature    of    any 
y  literary    form    he    is    approaching    for    the    first 
'  time — an  essay,   a  sonnet,  a   tragedy;   second,   it 
f  attempts    to   develop    in    him    the    historical    atti- 
tude toward  literature  by  tracing  the  origin  and 
development    of    literary    forms ;    third,    it    gives 
him,   in  connection    with    individual   writers,    the 
:;  minimum    of    information    necessary    for    under- 
|  standing  the  special  contribution  of  each  to  our 
literature;    fourth,    it   supplies    representative   ex- 
r   tracts    from    the    work    of    as    many    authors    as 
space    will    permit,    with    a    view    to    stimulating 
his   interest ;   and   fifth,   by   listing  several   of  the 
work  of  each  author,  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  sup- 
plementary  reading.      It   is   hoped  also   that   ma- 
ture   students    may    find    the    book    useful    as    a 
means  of  rapid  review. 


Exercises  in  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Problems,  by  Harold  E.  Cowan  and 
Harold  W.  Loker.  Published  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Paper  cover,  196  pages. 

The  exercises  in  this  pad  are  carefully  graded 
and  designed  for  use  in  the  first-year  course  in 
bookkeeping  as  commonly  offered.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  exercises  in  a  different  order 
from  that  given,  their  arrangement  .makes  this 
-  easily  possible. 


The  mathematical  exercises  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  bookkeeping  exercises  which  follow, 
and  serve  to  illustrate  in  simplest  terms  the 
basis  of  certain  bookkeeping  entries. 

The  work  indicated  may  be  taken  in  close 
correlation  to  textbook  work  and  done  in  the 
classroom  or  assigned  for  home  work.  The 
exercises  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  oral  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  involved  either  before 
or  after  they  are  worked  out  by  the  pupils. 


Memoscript  Concentrated  Dictation 
Exercises,  by  J.  L.  Cook  and  Son, 
Roanoke,   Virginia. 

These  exercises  consist  of  thirty-seven  letters 
of  one  hundred  words  each,  a  convenient  form 
for  timing  in  shorthand  speed  practice.  The 
words  composing  these  letters,  when  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  constitute  a  list  of  about 
1221  words,  which,  by  actual  test,  have  been 
found  to  include  75%  to  90%  of  the  vocabulary 


used  in  the  average  business  letter.     Eac 

letter 

consists    of    thirty-three    words    taken    in 

alpha- 

betical    order    from  'this    selected    list    o 

most 

common   words ;    the  letter   is   composed 

by   re- 

arranging  the  order  of  the  words  and  con 

bining 

them   with   sixty-seven   other   words    (wh 

ch  are 

also  mostlv  words  taken  from  the  list)   s 

>  as  to 

form  a  fairly  sensible  composition. 

Principles  of  Auditing,  bv  Eric  L.  Koh- 
ler  and  Paul  W.  Pettengill.  Pub- 
lished by  the  A.  D.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago.    Cloth  cover,  231  pages. 

The  authors  outline  clearly,  logically  the 
actual  working  procedure  in  making  an  audit 
of  the  various  accounts  of  a  business.  Step  by 
step,  they  explain  just  how  the  auditor  pro- 
ceeds in  determining  the  financial  condition  and 
earnings  of  a  business  for  its  officers  or  direc- 
tors, partners  or  stockholders,  bankers  or  in- 
vestors. Moreover,  they  fully  describe  the 
methods  of  the  auditor  in  detecting  errors  of 
commission  or  omission,  of  a  clerical  nature 
or,  most  important,  of  principle.  The  authors 
show  exactly  how  to  start  an  audit  and  prepar- 
ing the  exhibits  and  certificates  as  well  as 
preparing  the  text  of  the  audit  report.  A  com- 
plete set  of  working  papers,  obtained  in  an 
actual  situation,  with  a  related  audit  report,  has 
been  fully  reproduced.  In  short,  the  audit  is 
commenced  and  finished  in  the  same  volume. 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

Send  for  "Penmanship  Made  Easy  to  Both 
Teacher  and  Student"  and  you  will  soon  be  say- 
ing with  Pollyanna  that  you  are  glad,  glad, 
glad  that  you  did.  75  cents  postpaid.  H.  M. 
Hill,  Supr/of  Writing,  Box  725,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


FOR  ACCIDENTS  A 
AND.ERRORS    f $  . 


THE 

SINGLE  FLUID 

ERADICATOR 

leaves°no"staTn 

R™o»™  Ink   1o<W  F.„,l   apjolk..,   S'J.n. 

FASTER-SURER-BCTTER 


50" 


TRY  IT 


Send 

50c 

for  a 
Trial 
Bottle 

GUARANTEED 


INK-OUT 
MFG.  CO. 

INC. 

Mootclair,    N.  J. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PENMANSHIP 

With  a  Gmeiner  holder,  designed  by  an  experienced  pen- 
man and  educator.  Every  accountant,  bookkeeper,  student, 
professional  penman  or  any  one  who  writes  continually  will 
want  a   GMEINER   HOLDER,  because  it  is  scientifically 


nlv    holder 


will    hold    correctly 


/ou   would   experience  ease  and  comfort  in  writ 
:.ur    GMEINER    HOLDER    today. 
;ignate  whether  you   want  a  straight  or  an  obliqut 
also  state  if  left  handed.    Price  $1. 00  Cash  or  C.  0.  D 


THE  WONDER  PEN  CO.,   313  Johnson  Bidg.,    DENVER,  COLO. 


ojpecial  attention  given 
lo  reproduction  of  Script 
and  "Penmanship  Copies 

cThe  cTerrcyo 

En£»re*viri.c»  Co. 

Engravers 

Designers 

(9  Illustrators    t 

Columbus,    Ohio 


LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


1212  Elmwood  Ave. 


EVANSTON,  ILL. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 

Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


MAGNUM  QUILLPCK 
!»'"'•'■■  e  0.1-  Pr-    imt 

No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand   in  the  front  rank  as   r 
sards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agent* 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


Karam  Shorthand  is  designed  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  Simplified  Shorthand;  one  that  is  actually 
PRACTICAL,  EFFICIENT,  COMPLETE,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  30  to  60  days.  It  possesses 
scientific  features  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
many  noted  Shorthand  Authors. 

People  in  every  walk  of  life  realize  the  value  of 
time  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  course  that 
can  be  completed  in  less  time.  '  Karam  System 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Student  and  brings  a 
greater  profit  to  the  School. 

It  is  absolutely  to  your  interest  to  give  Karam 
Shorthand  a  fair  trial.   Write  for  Sample  Textbook. 

District  Representative  Wanted 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

218-19   Scott-Thompson   Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Your  Summer--? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  Atlanta  Thanksgiving,  thirty- 
nine  of  those  in  attendance  had  attended  the 
Bowling  Green  Business  University,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Commercial 
Teachers  in  Louisville  Christmas,  seventy-nine  of 
all  present  had  been  connected  with  this  institution. 
Wherever  commercial  teachers  assemble  in  great 
number,  this  institution  has  more  than  its  share  of 
representatives. 

We  make  work  easier  and  more  resultful  tor  those 
holding  positions,  and  we  strengthen  the  beginners 
and  secure  positions  for  them.  More  money  for 
both.  Those  desiring  to  earn  12  hours  of  college 
credit  may  do  so  by  attending  our  Pre-Summer 
Term  beginning  June  2  and  continuing  three 
months.  Special  term  begins  July  14  and  ends 
August  22.  Six  hours  of  college  credit  can  be 
earned  in  this  time. 

College  credit  for  work  done  here.  College  De- 
partment on  accredited  lists  of  24  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education. 

We  shall  have  more  strong  teachers  and  distin- 
guished lecturers  the  coming  summer  than  ever 
before. 

Work,    rest,    pleasure,    college    credit,    professional 
uplift   and  better  salaries. 
Ask  for  full  information. 

Bowling    Green    Business    University 


Bowling 

nducted  excurs 


Green,  Ky. 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  A  SAMPLE 
OF  OUR  PRINTING 


Get  our  estimate  on  your 


Catalogs, 
Announcements 
and  Circulars 


Prompt  Service,    Good    Work  and 
Fair  Prices 


THE  HANN  &  ADAIR  PRINTING  CO. 

133   East  Chestnut  St. 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


ANNOUNCING 


for  Teache 


Method  Su 


ZANERIAN   SUMMER  SCHOOL.  Columbus.  Ohio 

July  6th  to  August   15th.  1925 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY.  Athens.  Ohio 

KENT    STATE   TEACHERS'    COLLEGE,    Kent.    Ohio 

ASHEVILLE   NORMAL  AND  ASSOCIATED   SCHOOLS 

Asheville.    N.    C. 

NORTH    CAROLINA   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN 

Greensboro.  N.  C. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

Chapel  Hill.   N.  C. 

SEASHORE   SUMMER  SCHOOL,  Oriental,   N.  C. 


ng   Ins 


tutu 


vhich   tlu 


ing  will  be  taught : 

MILLERSVILLE   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

Milletsville,    Pa. 

WESTERN    ILLINOIS   STATE    TEACHERS'    COLLEGE 


M,i 


nb.   111. 


CENTRAL  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Lock  Haven.  Pa. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Indiana.  Pa. 

INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Muncie.  Ind. 

VALPARAISO    UNIVERSITY.   Valparaiso.    Ind. 

CULLOWHEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

DcKalb.  III. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL,   Gorham.    Me. 

MISS  SWOPES  SCHOOL,  San  Jose,   Calif. 

SYRACUSE  CITY  NORMAL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Foi    information  regarding   opening  dates,  ( ti   , 
ZANERIAN    COLLEGE    OF    PENMANSHIP 
Columbus,   Ohio 
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PEN  BYAKTHURR  MYERS. 


ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

Engrosser  of  Fine  Art  Resolutions,   Testimonials,    Memorials,   Diplomas 

And  every  conceivable  style  of  Pen  Work,  examples  of  whose  fine  work  appear  in  THIS 
number  of  The  Business  Educator,  greets  its  readers  with  an  announcement  of  his  newest 
offerings,  as  follows: 

Twelve  splendid  alphabets,  all  of  which  are  beautiful  in  conception  and  of  the  highest  order 
of  execellence  in  execution.  Every  one  of  the  twelve  being  characterized  by  their  utilitarian 
value  as  applied  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  engrosser.  From  the  classic  Roman  Text 
the  said  alphabets  progress  in  easy  stages  to  the  most  exquisite  forms  possible  in  the  great 
art  of  Lettering.  Old  English,  Ancient  and  Modern  Gothic,  Church  and  German  Texts, 
Egyptain  Gothic  and  other  full  alphabets  at  once  valuable  to  the  student  of  Penmanship  in 
all  its  branches,  are  embraced  in  this  offering.  Forty-five  Dollars,  an  introductory  fee,  will 
pay  for  the  twelve  alphabets  if  ordered  at  one  time. 

An  unexcelled  professional  course  including  the  twelve  mentioned  alphabets,  and  embracing 
Pen-Drawing,  Commercial  Designing  and  Illuminating,  an  eminently  comprehensive  course, 
will  be  given  for  the  introductory  fee  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  payable  monthly  in  install- 
ments of  Twenty  Dollars. 

A  very  beautiful  and  graceful  female  figure,  in  dainty  stipple,  at  a  special  introductory  fee, 
Ten  Dollars. 

Beautiful  cards  of  greeting,  in  fine  pen  drawing,  or  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors  from 
Two  Dollars  up. 

A  fine  Pen  Portrait  of  Washington,  Ten  Dollars. 

Flourishing  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  phases  of  the  use  of  the  pen.  Three  Dollars  will 
pay  for  a  very  beautiful  flourished  bird  with  name-scroll  or  ribbon  in  its  beak. 

Address  ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

ARTIST  PENMAN 

963  EAST  MARKET  STREET  YORK,  PENNSYLVANIA 


itigh  ty  Storied 
pf  History 

Told  in  Fascinating  Story  Form 

THINK  of  being  able  to  read — in  easy  story  form — about  all  the  stirring | 
events   that   have    made    the    world's  history.     Dr.   Ridpath's  eminent 
position  as  an  historian  is  due  largely  to  his  wonderful,  flowing  style,  a  style  no  other  historian 
has  ever  equalled.    Ridpath,  the  profound  scholar,  the  authority  among  authorities,  has  written  I 
history  so  that  it  reads  like  a  great  novel.     Ridpath  takes  you  with  him  through  the  life  of  tht  I 
post.     You  live  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  you  go  with  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  you  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  during  the  bloody  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Pick  up  Ridpath's  History  at  any  point  and  you  will  find  a 
thrilling  story — an  account  of  some  great  historical  occurrence  that  seems  to 
happen  before  your  very  eyes. 

In  these  epoch  making  times,  a  knowledge  of  history  is  more  essential  than 
)  ever  before.  It  gives  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the  turbulent  conditions 
and  tremendous  movements  that  are  affecting  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  in  the 
world  today.  You  realize  what  brought  them  about  and  what  they  may  be 
expected  to  lead  to.  In  Dr.  Ridpath's  incomparable  work  you  acquire  an  un- 
usual background  of  learning  and  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  you  enjoy  the 
most  fascinating  reading  you  can  obtain  anywhere. 

ridpath's 
History  £•  World 

Including  a  Full  Account  of  the  World  War 

Long  recognized  as  standard  authority,  Ridpath  is  endorsed  by  a  third  of  a 
\  million  Americans  who  own  and  love  it,  including  Presidents  of  the  United 
.•  States,  the  heads  of  practically  all  universities  and  colleges,  and  thousands  of 
|    our  country's  leading  scholars,  statesmen  and  business  men. 

Ridpath's  6,000  Years  of  History 

New  Edition  of  nine  handsome  Royal  Octavo  volumes,  just  off  the  press. 
Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  minute,  this  new  edition  of  Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World  gives  you  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  world's 
history  from  the  dawn  of  time  down  to  the  administration  of  our  late  Pres- 
ident Harding,  including  a  full,  authentic  and  unbiased  account  of  the  World 
War  and  the  Washington  conference.  Ridpath  covers  every  nation,  every  race, 
every  time,  and  holds  you  spellbound  with  his  wonderful  eloquence. 

History  Book— FREE 

Send  coupon  for  beautifully  illustrated  46-page  history  book,  sent  free  of  cost 
or  obligation.     This  book  contains  sample  pages  and  pictures  taken  directly 
from  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  and  shows  you  how  Dr.  Ridpath  makes 
the  great  past  live  again  for  you  to  see.  The  beautiful  new  edition  of  Ridpath's 
.   is  completely  described,  and  we  shall  write  you  full  details  of  publisher's  un- 
usual low  price  and  easy  payment  offer.     We  cannot  pub- 
i  this  special  offer  broadcast,  and  will  name  the  very 
ow  price  and  convenient  terms  of  payment  only  in 
a  direct  letter  to  readers  of  this  magazine.   Send 
today  for  the  free  history  book.     Learn  about 
this  special  offer.    No  obligation.    Fill  out  cou- 
pon and  mail  now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it. 
Send  coupon  today! 


Ridpath  Historical  Society 

United   Bank   Bldg.,  Cincinnati,   O. 

Please  mail,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  the  46- 
page  history  hook  containing  sample  pages,  pictures 
and  full  description  of  new  edition  of  Ridpath's  His- 
tory of  the  World.  Also  write  me  complete  details  of 
your  special  low  price  and  easy  payment  offer  to 
readers  of  Business  Educator. 
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An  Unparalleled  Triumph 

THIS  is  the  universal  verdict  concerning  the  New 
Remington  Standard  12 — a  verdict  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  choice  of  business  offices  and  business 
schools  everywhere. 

Examine  this  new  model  and  see  the  many  fundamen- 
tal improvements  that  Remington  has  made  in  type- 
writer construction.  We  invite  comparison  on  every 
count — whether  ease  and  speed  of  operation,  quality  of 
work,  up-to-date  time-saving  features  or  reliable  service. 

No  wonder  this  New  Remington  12  is  the  most 
successful  new  model  in  all  typewriter  history. 

Send  to  us  for  booklet  which  tells  you  what  leading 
business  educators  the  country  over  say  about  the 
surpassing  merits  of  this  latest  Remington. 

Remington    Typewriter   Company 

374  Broadway  *  *  -  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 

Standard  Since   the  Invention  of   the  Writing    Machine 


*&= 
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Ellis    Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 


this  list  of  t 
that   have  fo 


r  other  publications 
ad   favor 


Tablet  Method  of  TeacLing  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  (or  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 

Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready— Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


V  cabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
A~:uracy   Plus 
Of  ice  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  Rational) > peller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


» 


Canadian 

Agents, 

Brotfn  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


The  School  Favorite 


America's  most  popular  pen  for 
school  use  is  Esterbrook  Pen 
No.  556.  Suitable  for  all  school 
grades,  this  pen  is  also  widely 
used  in  business  offices. 

Esterbrook  pens  are  fashioned 
of  steel  as  fine  as  that  in  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch,  and  made 
by  the  oldest  manufacturer  of 
steel  pens  in  America. 
Upon  rece-ptofl5  cents,  we  will  mail  you 
the  world's  12  most  popular  pens,  and  a 
booklet  of  100  famous  signatures 

Address  Department    rf.  K. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

Camden,  N.J. 


Always  a  FRESH 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 

McKinley  High  School 
Chicago 


lessons  containing  words   pertaining 
—  obiles,    etc.      Complete    Index,    244 


Over   6000   words, 
to    Aeroplanes,    Radio,    ., 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of  words  in  general  use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  Dull- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  belt  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

Abbreviations  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
terms  are  given  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
cally. We  regard  abbreviating  of  almost  equal  importance 
with   spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan    %ew  Edition 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


You  Will  Like  It 
the  subject.  It  stin 
of  the  pupil.  Pupil; 
as  facility  in  the  mal 
therefore  accurate,  t 


ence    Books,   and    Teache 


The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
ulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
ing  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned, 
ict  supported  by  complete  Teachers'   Refer- 


Ma 


Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  semesters  are 
required  in  High  Schools  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  time 
in  more  intensified  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  moit  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 
elementary   accounting   use. 

Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  coveri 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
poration accounting  including  instructions,  set  of  transaction*. 
exercises,  problems,  etc  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  text  for 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course.  List  prices.  Text,  120 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  Blank  Books  and  Papers, 
95  cents. 

EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Gregg  Summer  Normal 

A   Superior    Course  In  Methods   of  Teaching 


g~>  RADUATES  of  the  Gregg  Normal  are  always  in  de- 
^-*  mand.  Our  free  bulletin  tells  you  how  this  course 
has  increased  efficiency  and  salary  for  hundreds  of 
teachers  —  it  tells  you  what  this  course  will  do  for  you. 


The  Gregg  Normal  Course  includes 
review  and  methods  of  teaching  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Salesmanship, 
Secretarial  Duties,  and  related  business  sub- 
jects. The  instruction  by  expert  business 
teachers  is  vigorous  and  vitalized  with  many 
new  ideas  in  teaching  methods  that  will  re- 
new enthusiasm  and  make  teaching  easier  and 
more  effective.  Gregg  Normal  training 
makes  a  good  teacher  a  better  teacher,  and 
to  the  one  about  to  enter  this  profession  it  is 
well  nigh  indispensable. 

Our   Teachers'    Bureau   receives 

many  more  requests  for  teachers  than  we 
have  Normal  graduates.  These  calls  come 
from  all  classes  of  commercial  schools,  public 
and  private,  throughout  the  country.  We  do 
not  charge  a  commission  for  placing  our 
graduates. 


Last  summer  and  every  summer  Gregg 
Normal  students  come  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  provinces  of  Canada. 
The  following  is  from  a  letter  from  one  of 
last  year's  Normal  students:  "I  am  indeed 
glad  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  train- 
ing required  to  obtain  the  Gregg  Teachers 
Diploma.  In  every  way  I  am  a  better 
teacher  on  account  of  having  attended  your 
wonderful  school." 

An  accredited  course  in  Educational 
Psychology  is  also  offered  by  which  three 
semester  hours  of  college  credit  can  be 
earned. 

The  Normal  Session  opens  July  6 

and  closes  August  1 4.  Write  today  for 
bulletin,  and  begin  planning  to  spend  your 
vacation  at  Gregg  School.  It  will  prove  to 
be  six  happy  and  profitable  weeks. 


GREGG    SCHOOL 


Six  North   Michigan  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Are  You  Getting  Tangible, 
Measurable  Results 
in  Business  English? 

Every  commercial  teacher  knows  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
tangible,  measurable  results  in  the  English  classes  than  in  any  oth- 
ers. First,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  are  the  essentials  for 
an  efficient  Business  English  course.  Second,  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
get  those  essentials  so  firmly  fixed  that  students  will  never  forget 
them. 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence 

(Revised    1924    Edition) 

by  Hubert  A.  Hctgar  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

has  solved  this  problem  for  hundreds  of  schools.  The  unessential  and  purely  tech- 
nical have  been  left  out,  but  every  point  necessary  for  a  stenographer  or  office 
worker  to  know  has  been  dealt  with  simply,  directly,  forcefully,  and  above  all — 
interestingly.      Students   remember   what  has  interested  them. 

Each  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  that  require  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  principles  explained,  demand  genuine  mental  effort,  and  develop  construc- 
tive ability. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  on  the  unit  plan — each  complete  in  itself — making  it  possi- 
ble for  students  to  enter  the  class  at  any  time. 

A  Time-Saver  for  Teachers  and  Students 

The  use  of  printed  exercise  forms,  with  space  left  for  the  insertion  of  the  correct  word  by  the  stu- 
dent, brings  the  work  to  the  teacher  in  uniform,  easily  corrected  form,  and  time  formerly  spent  in  writing 
out    whole    sentences    may    be    employed    to    better   advantage  by  students. 

Text  complete  with  brief  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  lessen,   $1.00 
Supplementay  Exercise  Book,      . .40 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  I 
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HUNT'S  Po°i^tneS  PENS 

The  Ideal  Pens  for  Schools 

HAVE  FOR  MANY  YEARS   BEEN  APPROVED  BY 

EDUCATORS  THROUGHOUT  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Higher  Grades,  24-21 


rSPEEDBALL 


Three  Styles: 

"A"  Square  Point 
"B"  Round  Point 
"C"  Oblong  Point 

Send  for 
Circular 


C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  indiriduaj 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  intsrcating  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention  school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Ready  in  April 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ADVERTISING 

By  John  B.  Opdycke 

Author  of   "Business  Letter  Practice" 


constitutes  a  comprehen: 
nd  the  art  of  advertising 
is  calculated  for  use  in  tl 
college  classroom,  and  in 
never   too   technical,    hows 


*  treatment  of 
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publicity  office, 
ie  copy-writing 
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both  the  science 
manifestations, 
in  the  school  ai 
laboratory.     It 

sorbing  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
entertainment  and  inspiration  quite  a; 
mation  and  instruction.  It  differs  fr 
book  on  the  market  chiefly  in  that  it  es 
practicable  relationships  between  advei 
a  thesis  that  no  other  book  on  the  si 
Thoroughly  stimulating  interpretations  of 
specimens,  together  with  novel  suggestions 
tion  and  focusing  of  copy,  make  the  book 
hands  of  the  student  of  advertising 
exercises,  a  detailed  index,  a  readable  styL 
well-appointed  illustrations,  and — An  introduction  by  Mr. 
Percy  S.  Straus,  Vice-President  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company, 
Inc  ,  one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  mechantile  establish- 
ments in  America,  all  go  to  make  this  new  publication 
unique   and    distinguished    in    its    voluminous    field. 

512  pp.,  153  illus.,  cloth,  gilt,  $3.50  postpaid 


It  may  be  read  for 
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om  other  advertising 
tablishes  clos3-up  and 
Using  and  literature, 
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Second   Edition   Now  Ready 

Business    Letter    Practice 

The  Last  Word  on  the  Business  Letter 

By  John  B.  Opdycke 
Author  of  "The  Language  of  Advertising'* 

A  new,  business-building,  encyclopedic  book  that  gives  an 
eternal  affirmative  to  these  queries,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  inspiring  instruction,  infallible  guide,  and  entertain- 
ing reading. 
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New    York    Times   Book    Review. 

"I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that  can  ba  paid 
'Business  Letter  Practice'  is  that  out  of  sixty  students  in  the 
last  class  I  had,  only  one  wanted  to  s?ll  his  book.  These 
people  are  going  out  to  positions  as  bookkeepers  and  steno- 
graphers and  other  office  positions,  and  they  have  seen  how 
much  good  they  may  get  out  of  this  book  if  they  keep  it  on 
their  desks.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  th?se  few 
words  "■ — T.  M.  Dickerson  Teacher  Advanced  Business  Cor- 
respondence, Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green.    Ky. 

582  pages,  $2.50  postpaid 

Specimen    pages   sent    upon   request 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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I  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  I 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  APRIL  1925 


ROUND   TABLE   PROGRAM 
Penmanship  Section,  E.  C.  T.  A.  Con- 
vention,  April   9-10-11,    1925 

1.  "Some  observations  about  move- 
ment exercises  and  capitals,"  illus- 
trated —  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell 
Training  School  for  Teachers, 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

2.  "Speed  writing  in  reasonably  good 
form,"  illustrated  —  F.  B.  Moore, 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

3.  "The  might  of  the  pen  in  the  hand 
of  the  master" — S.  C.  Malone,  En- 
grossing Artist,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  Individuality  in  handwriting,"  il- 
lustrated— S.  E.  Bartow,  The  A.  N. 
Palmer  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
"The  development  of  ornamental 
forms  in  writing,"  illustrated  —  C. 
E.  Doner.   Littleton,  Mass. 

5.  "A  talk  on  engrossing,"  illustrated 
— H.  W.  Strickland,  The  Soule- 
Strickland  Studio,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6.  "Cartoon  Sketches"  —  De  Mar  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  Phila,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Patten, 
Chairman,  Penmanship  Section. 
IThe  convention  is  to  be  held  in  the  thirteen 
million  dollar  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  and 
promises  to  be  a  very  lively  meeting.  Mr 
Patton  is  planning  to  have  a  large  exhibit  of 
pen  work,  scrap  books,  specimens,  etc.  If  you 
have  any  work  which  you  can  loan  Mr.  Patton 
write  to  him  at  247  S.  Juniper.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     Join  the  crowd  and  have  a  good  time.] 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS 
Much  has  been  written  on  left- 
handedness,  but  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment has  not  yet  been  reached  by  in- 
vestigators of  the  subject.  Some 
advocate  breaking  it  in  every  particu- 
lar as  soon  as  it  is  manifested  by  the 
child.  Others  advise  against  breaking 
it,  claiming  that  in  breaking  it  parents 
and  teachers  run  the  risk  of  causing 
the  child  to  become  a  stammerer  or 
stutterer.     Dr.  W.  S.  Inman,  a  British 


surgeon,  after  making  a  study  of  more 
than  1,000  cases,  reports  decidedly 
against  breaking  it  in  all  cases.  He 
states  that  if  neither  stammering  nor 
stuttering  develops  the  child  may  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  eye  squinting.  The 
best  way  to  cure  cases  of  stammering 
or  eye  squinting,  states  Dr.  Inman, 
where  it  is  known  that  left-handedness 
has  been  broken  up  in  childhood  is  to 
re-train  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  the  left 
hand.  This  method  he  states  has 
proved  successful  in  many  cases,  and 
there  is  a  logical  but  hidden  relation- 
ship between  the  two  manifestations, 
left-handedness  and  stuttering.  Speech, 
he  claims,  depends  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  right  side  of  the  brain  in  left- 
handed  pupils  and  in  right  handed 
of  the  brain.  To  change  from  left- 
handedness  to  right-handedness  in- 
volves in  some  unknown  manner 
gray  matter  of  the  brain  which  con- 
trols speech.  Dr.  Inman  also  states 
that  in  cases  of  eye  squinting  very- 
few  fail  to  reveal  the  existence  of  left- 
handedness  or  stammering  in  some 
near  relative.  Further  he  states  that 
stammering  has  sometimes  appeared 
to  have  resulted  even  from  an  attempt 
to  make  a  right-handed  pupil  use  both 
hands  equally  well.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  hear  that  a  squinter  has  been 
a  stammerer  or  a  left-hander  in  child- 
hood. Although  this  discoverey  by 
Dr.  Inman  is  comparatively  a  recent 
one,  he  thinks  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  concerning  the  exact  cause  of 
these   relations  between   habits. 

In  handwriting  left-handedness  is 
probably  more  noticeable  and  awk- 
ward than  it  is  in  anything  else  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  perform.  Teach- 
ers are,  therefore,  often  perplexed  to 
know  what  to  do  with  their  left- 
handed  pupils,  for  few'  of  the  teacher 
training    schools    in    this    country    in- 


clude instruction  in  this  subject. 
Teachers  wish  to  do  their  best  by 
such  pupils,  but  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do?  If  she  attempts  to  break 
the  habit  she  fears  worse  results  may 
follow.  If  she  does  not  attempt  to 
(Continued  on  page  19) 

"HOW   I   MADE  $10" 

Did  any  of  you  students  ever  make 
ten  dollars  or  more?  If  you  did,  here 
is  your  chance  to  make  some  more 
money. 

Tell  us  how  you  earned  the  money. 
If  you  were  an  employe,  tell  us  how 
you  found  the  job,  what  you  did,  and 
what  you  learned,  as  well  as  what 
you   earned. 

If  you  made  something  and  sold  it, 
tell  us  where  you  learned  how  to 
make  the  article,  where  you  secured 
your  materials,  and  how  you  sold  your 
product. 

If  you  were  a  salesman  ,tell  us  how 
you  found  the  article  to  sell,  how 
you  composed  your  selling  talk,,  and 
what   success   you   have   had. 

We  want  to  know  how  you  earned 
money.  Don't  tell  us  how  you  found 
it,  or  how  you  received  it  as  a  gift. 
Theh  more  common-place  the  method 
the   better. 

For  every  true  story  of  this  kind 
that  we  can  use,  we  will  pay  $2  or 
more.  If  the  article  contains  more 
than  200  words,  we  will  pay  one  cent 
a  word  up  to  500  words.  The  editor 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  your  manu- 
script, and  we  will  pay  for  what  we 
print. 

At  least  three  of  these  stories  will 
be  printed  in  our  June  issue,  if  we  can 
get  that  many  good  ones.  If  we  re- 
ceive more  good  stories  than  we  can 
print  in  the  June  issue,  we  will  buy 
them  for   September. 

Let's   hear   from   the   money-makers! 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 

Published    monthly    ( except    July    and    August) 
By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O 
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Ideal  Business  Writing 

By  E.  C.  MILLS,  Rochester,  N.  \. 


PLATE  7 

A  number  of  capitals  contained  in  the  reversed  oval  group  are  taken  up  this  month.  Begin  by  making  the  reversed 
oval  exercise  as  shown  in  copies  60  and  61.  The  first  part  of  the  "M"  and''N"  is  the  reversed  oval  principle,  and  is  made 
by  using  the  pulling  motion  of  the  arm  together  with  a  little  of  the  rolling  movement.  Practice  this  principle  very 
carefully,  as  it  is  the  direct  formation  of  many  capital  letters.  Copies  63  and  64  are  given  as  movement  drills  previous 
to  the  practice  on  capital  "M"  and  "N."  In  these  exercises  begin  large  and  gradually  reduce  down  very  small.  Make 
the  movements  round  at  the  top  and  keep  the  downward  lines  as  near  parallel  as  possible  and  about  the  same  distance 
apart.  Notice  the  graduated  height  of  the  different  parts  of  the  capital  "M."  Practice  all  the  copies  in  this  plate  with 
great  care. 

PLATE  8 

The  capital  "W"  is  composed  of  the  reversed  oval  principle  and  the  final  "t."  It  is  always  well  in  taking  up  thii 
letter  to  first  practice  making  the  final  "t"  by  itself.  The  second  part  of  capital  "W" — that  is,  the  final  "t,"  should  be 
made  same  height  as  the  first  part.  Allow  the  finishing  stroke  to  be  brought  up  about  one-half  height  of  letter.  A 
careful  study  should  be  made  of  all  the  small  letters  given  in  this  plate.  Try  to  get  the  correct  mental  picture  of  the 
letter  and  then  aim  to  make  that  letter  with  a  free  arm  movement. 

PLATE  9 

Please  notice  how  the  last  part  of  the  capital  "X"  develops  into  the  figure  "6."  In  making  the  "X"  it  is  impossible  to 
have  both  parts  join  just  exactly  right,  and  when  a  little  space  is  left  between  the  two  parts  the  letter  may  be  finished 
by  making  a  short  horizontal  line  connecting  the  two  parts.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  is  given  in  the  copies.  In 
making  the  capital  "Q"  the  downward  stroke  should  be  drawn  well  toward  the  left  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
horizontal  loop,  which  is  formed  at  the  base  line.  The  finishing  stroke  in  this  letter  is  a  compound  curve.  Notice  how 
the  figure  "2"  is  developed  from  the  capital  "Q."  These  copies  should  be  practiced  in  the  order  presented,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  instructions  are  faith-fully  followed  in  every  respect. 

IT  PAYS  TO  WORK  EACH  COPY  IN  A  VERY  THOROUGH  MANNER. 

PLATE  7 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 

By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 

Students  desiring  criticism  should  send  their  copies  with  10c  each  to  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  1181, 
Boise,  Idaho,  each  month.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  high  class  criticism. 


LESSON  FIFTY 


covered  all  of  the  capitals, 
Here  and  there  I  shall  point 


The  lessons  this  month  are  composed  largely  of  sentence  writing  and  since  we  h 
small  letters  and  figures  in  previous  lessons  our  instruction  will  be  of  a  general  nature 
out  particular  letters  just  to  keep  you  thinking. 

Uniformity  means  almost  everything  in  penmanship.     Get   uniform  slant,  height,   spacing  and   quality   of   line   and 
your  writing  will  be  good. 


-_^-^-z? 


LESSON  FIFTY-ONE 

Don't  forget  to  start  the  capitals  I  and  J  below  the  base  line  and  to  keep  the  main  downstroke  nearly  straight 
and  on  the  proper  slant.  Compare  the  height  of  d,  p,  an  1  t,  with  the  extended  loops.  Make  p  as  high  as  t.  There 
are  three  classes  of  small  letters  as  to  height.  The  tallest  are  the  extended  loops  or  b,  f,  h,  k,  and  1.  The  next  are 
d,  p,  and  t,  which  are  about  two  thirds  as  tall  as  the  loops.  All  the  rest  of  the  letters  are  uniform  in  height.  The  r 
and  s  arc  made  a  trije  taller  in  order  to  maintain  uniform. .size. 
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LESSON  FIFTY-TWO 

How  about  your  rhythm?  Are  you  able  to  maintain  uniform  movement  in  long  words.  Can  you  write  clear  across 
the  page  without  -hitting  the  paper  or  arm?  It  is  not  desirable  always,  but  you  certainly  can  improve  your  fluency 
in  writing  by  practicing  this  way.  A  rhythmic,  free-bowing  motion  produces  uniformity.  It's  the  very  best  waj  to  get 
unifi  'i  in   spai  ing,   slan!   and   size. 


LESSON  FIFTY  THREE 

How  aboul  your  -pud?  Too  many  students  use  a  spasmodic  movement  produced  by  tense  muscles  and  imagine 
tin  v  are  developing  Speed.  To  get  speed  consistent  with  good  forms,  it  is  necessary  that'  the  muscles  be  relaxed.  If 
one   word   I   may  yell  out   big  and   loud   right  into  your  car  it  is  RELAXATION. 

Without  relaxation,  both  physical  and  mental,  one  doe-  no,  get  far  in  any  line.  The  fleetest  runner,  the  best 
swimmer,  tin  most  skillful  boxer,  the  most  expert  pianist,  the  champion  typist,  the  master  penman,  .all,  are  masters  of 
relaxation.  Study  this  seriously  and  you  will  learn  a  most  valuable  lesson.  Muscles  do  not  coordinate  properlv  unless 
relaxed  .it   tin    proper  time. 
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LESSON  FIFTY-FOUR 


More  is  in  order  about  speed.  You  should  be  able  to  write  at  least  three  lines,  eight  inches  each  in  length,  in  a 
minute.  This  would  be  about  eighteen  words  a  minute.  I  consider  this  rather  slow.  Four  lines  a  minute  is  better. 
This  i^.  however,  about  the  maximum.  Beyond  this  speed  the  forms  must  be  sacrificed.  Try  writing  this  entire 
lesson  over  once  in  one  minute,  but  do  your  best  to  get  good  forms. 


It 


LESSON  FIFY-FIVE 


Try  to  get  your  capitals  uniform  in  size  and  spacing.     Use  pure  muscular  movement  and  watch  your  pen — lifting  at 
the  finish.     If  you  aim  to  win  a  B.  E.  certificate  you  must  learn  to  make  a  well  arranged  set  of  capitals. 


LESSON  FIFTY-SIX 


Here  we  have  the  generally  accepted  form  for  a  promissory  note.  Follow  the  arrangement  exactly  and  try  to 
memorize  it.  Try  to  put  dash  and  "go"  in  your  writing.  Remember  a  good  handwriting  is  worth  a  great  deal  and 
can  be  acquired  by  intelligent  effort. 
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We  were  much  pleased  to  receive  this  fine  specimen  of  page  writing  from  the  pen  of  J.  J.  Bailey  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Toronto.  Ont.  We  feel  sure  that  the  high  character  of  the  work  Mr.  Bailey  is  capable 
of  doing  will  prove  to  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  work  is  freely  and  easily  executed  and 
is  ideal  for  penmanship  students  to  practice  from.  We  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  make  an  announcement 
regarding  Mr.  Bailey  that  will  surely  interest  all  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  penmanship.  In  the* 
meantime,  watch  for  specimens  of  his  work  for  it  is  worthy  of  study  and  practice.  We  consider  Mr.  Bailey 
one  of  the  finest  business  writers  and  teachers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


By   F.    B.    Courtney 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 
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Teachers  and  Students  are  urged  to  assist  in  collecting  mateiial  for  this  page 
Students  who  are  subscribers  to  the  B.  E.  may  secure  free  criticism  when  working  < 
lesson  in  the  B.  E.    Send  return  postage. 


APRIL   CONTEST 

One  or  more  of  the  best  students' 
specimens  received  in  the  April  contest 
will  be  engraved  and  published  in  the 
Business  Educator.  This  is  a  chance 
to  see  some  of  your  work  in  print  and 
an  excellent  chance  for  teachers  to 
create  interest  in  their  classes  by  get- 
ting pupils  interested  in  the  contest, 
which   will   close   May    5th. 

Material  to  Submit 

1.  With  black  ink  copy  lessons  53 
and  56,  page  11,  April  B.  E. 

2  Write  a  sentence  stating  that  you 
are  working  hard  to  win  the  April 
contest. 

3.  Write  your  name,  age,  school, 
teacher  and  address.  Mail  to  the  B.  E. 
before  Mav  5th. 


Begin  to  improve  your  penmanship 
and  win  one  of  the  monthly  contests. 
Good  penmanship  will  mean  much  to 
you  in  an  office  position.  Now  is  the 
time  also  to  work  for  a  B.  E.  Certifi- 
cate. 


By  Margaret  Porter,  student  of  A.  .P  Meub,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  high  school, 
from  your  pupils  written  in  black  ink.  It  may  be  published  on  this  page, 
variety  of  work  for  this  page. 


Send  work 
We  want  a 
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The   above   specimen    wn»    wi 
Hinds,   supervisor   of   writing 


written    by    Marie    Burricc,    a    seventh  grade  pupil  in  the  Louisville.  Ky.,  public  schools.     A.   M 
ing. 
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A  Little  of  Everything 


By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


AN  EMPEROR  OF  BUSINESS 
The  old-time  emperor  had  the  power 

of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects.  He 
said  to  his  subjects,  "Go."  and  they 
"went"  or  "come"  and  they  "came  , 
and  if  he  felt  like  making  them  a  luad 
shorter,  he  rang  up  the  headsman  an  1 
had  him  do  a  job  of  emputatiou  with 
his  well-sharpened  snickersnee.  That  s 
the  way  the  early  Roman  emperors  di  1, 
and  the  oriental  chiefs. 

Our  modern  emperors  haven't  been 
quite  so  free  with  human  life  as  that, 
but  Napoleon,  the  first  emperor  of 
France,  didn't  hesitate  much  to  shorten 
life,  and  Kaiser  Bill,  last  of  the  Hohen- 
jpllerns,  did  a  pretty  good  job  in  sub- 
soiling  the  poppy  fields  of  Flanders 
with  the  corpses  of  Germans,  French, 
English  and  Belgiums. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  month, 
the  story  of  a  boy  born  in  Hartford  in 
the  year  1837.  He  died  in  Rome  in 
1913,  seventy-six  years  old,  and  in  the 
seventy-six  years  of  his  life,  for  nearly 
forty  years  he  came  pretty  near  being 
the  absolute  emperor  of  business  in  this 
country,  for  he  was  almost  complete 
ruler  of  the  money  power,  and  it's 
money  that  makes  the  wheels  of  busi- 
ness go  'round.  This  is  no  story  of  a 
boy,  who  began  life  like  poor  old 
Johnny  Rockefeller  at  six  dollars  a 
week,  or  like  little,  flaxen-haired  Andy 
Carnegie  who  started  at  three  dollars  a 
week.  This  fellow  was  born  with  .a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  and  his  daddy 
left  him  ten  million  dollars  when  he 
died  and  went  to  heaven — I  hope. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  they  called  him 
Pip  Morgan.  His  name  was  John 
Pierpont,  Pierp  was  the  boys'  name  for 
him  and  that,  you  see,  very  easily  be- 
came  Pip. 

The  boy's  grandfather  was  a  very- 
popular  hotel-keeper  in  the  city  of 
Hartford.  Everybody  liked  Joe  Morgan, 
and  he  made  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
his  son,  Junius  Spencer  Morgan,  was 
first  a  successful  merchant  and  after- 
wards became  a  banker. 

George  Peabody  was  a  merchant  of 
Baltimore.  He  made  a  lot  of  money, 
went  over  to  London,  started  a  private 
banking  house,  gave  millions  of  dollars 
to  improving  the  London  sums  and  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  southern 
states  here  in  America.  Queen  Victoria 
thought  a  lot  of  George.  I  visited  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  the  town  of  Pea- 
body.  Massachusetts,  once,  and  in  that 
museum  was  a  portrait  of  Victoria 
painted  on  a  plate  of  solid  gold  about 
eighteen  inches  by  twelve,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  and  given  by  her  to  George.  I 
don't  know  why  Peabody  was  named 
after  George.  Perhaps  he  was  born 
there.  Any  way,  he  wished  to  retire 
from  business  and  he  came  over  to 
America  to  get  a  live  Yankee  to  come 


over  there  and  take  his  place,  and  he 
chose  Junius  Spencer  Morgan,  and 
Morgan  became  the  London  head  of 
George  Peabody  Co.,  Private  Bankers. 
Peabody  gave  him  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  use  in  entertaining 
Americans  and  customers  who  visited 
the  banking  house  and  I  suppose  that 
paid  for  a  pretty  good  quality  of  tea 
and  other  liquids  which  the  London 
bankers  have  every  afternoon.  The 
Britisher,  without  his  afternoon  tea, 
would  be  as  lost  as  the  gangster  with- 
out his  cigarette.  They  say  they  used 
to  stop  the  battles  in  the  big  war  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  so  the  British 
troops  could  have  their  tea. 

Young  Morgan  graduated  from  the 
Hartford  English  High  School.  Then 
he  went  to  Switzerland  and  did  some 
studying  there,  spent  couple  of  years  in 
the  University  of  Gottingen  and  then 
joined  the  banking  house  in  London. 
He  was  not  very  popular  there,  for  un- 
like his  grandfather  and  his  father  who 
were  extremely  sociable  men,  young 
Pip  could  keep  silent  in  every  language 
of  Europe.  It  was  his  way,  and  was  all 
through  his  life.  He  didn't  say  much 
but  I  suppose  he  was  like  the  other 
fellow  who  didn't  say  much  but 
kept  on  thinking.  Anyway,  in  a 
year  or  two,  the  old  man  sent  him  over 
to  America  to  represent  George  Pea- 
body and  Company's  interests  in  the 
banking  house  that  was  handling  their 
American  affairs  not  very  satisfactorily. 

Young  Morgan  didn't  go  to  a  busi- 
ness college  but  don't  you  forget  that 
he  became  about  the  slickest  specimen 
of  a  bookkeeper  that  ever  lived,  for  his 
first  partner,  when  he  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  America,  was  a  man 
named  Dabney.  and  Dabney  was  one  of 
the  finest  accountants  in  New  York. 
Young  Morgan  learned  from  him  and 
you  couldn't  fool  him  a  particle  on  a 
statement  of  business  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, and  in  one  concern  alone  that  he 
organized  that  statement  included  more 
than  five  hundred  million  dollars.  When 
the  young  fellow  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  he  went  over  to  Europe  to  see  his 
fiancee,  a  Miss  Burgess,  who  was  not 
very  well.  She  was  really  dying  of 
consumption,  but  he  persuaded  her  to 
marry  him,  said  he'd  take  her  around 
the  world  and  let  the  business  go  till 
her  health  was  restored.  So  you  see  he 
wasn't  all  for  the  dollar,  but  the  girl 
died  a  few  months  after  their  marriage, 
and  he  came  back  to  carry  on  banking 
business  in  New  York. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  mistaken 
about  young  men.  Several  young  men 
that  I  felt  very  sure  would  prove  brill- 
iant successes  in  whatever  they  might 
undertake  have  disappointed  me,  and 
became  "also  rans,"  and  quite  a  number 
of  others  whom  I  considered  too  thick 
or  too  slow  or  too  lazy  to  get  anywhere 


have  gone  awaj    up  high  on  thi 
of  success. 

Junius  Morgan  naturally  felt  inter 
ested  in  his  si  m  w  hi  >m  hi  'd  si 
here  to  America  to  represent  the  bank- 
ing house  of  George  Peabody  &  Com- 
pany, so  hi  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend, 
one  of  the  firm  where  young  Morgan 
was  working  to  ask  him  to  tell  him 
confidentially  what  he  thought  of  the 
i  1  the  man  said  that  he  was  nol 
much  of  a  mixer,  that  he  couldn't  see 
that  he'd  done  anything  for  the  good 
of  the  firm  and  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  ilea  to  take  him  out 
and  put  him  in  cold  storage  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  an  intelligent  business  man,  of  a 
young  fellow  who,  in  a  few  years,  was 
to  be  the  Emeperor  of  Business  in  this 
country  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  first  thing  that  brought  Morgan 
to  the  front  so  that  the  nation  began 
to  look  at  him  was  his  tussle  with  the 
railroad  wreckers.  The  railroads  of 
this  country  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Whenever  a  railroad  was  pay- 
ing, ,a  few  speculators  got  together,  got 
a  charter  to  build  another  railroad  par- 
allel to  the  one  that  paid,  and  then 
obliged  that  railroad  to  buy  them  out  or 
else  spoiled  its  business.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful black-mailing  game,  and  the  two 
king  pins  of  these  railroad  wreckers 
were  smooth,  silent,  inoffensive,  modest 
Jay  Gould  and  big,  noisy,  blustering 
Jim  Fisk,  who  used  to  peddle  silks  and 
satins  and  jewelry  through  this  part  of 
the  country  in  a  gorgeous,  six-horse 
traveling  store.  They  were  a  choice 
couple,  and  they  were  working  merrily 
to  wreck  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  as 
they  had  already  wrecked  the  Erie, 
when  the  Hudson  River  in  terror  took 
the  advice  of  somebody  who  knew  him 
and  called  in  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
Morgan  knocked  the  spots  out  of  the 
Fisk-Gould  gang  and  became  the  great 
railroad  re-organizer  of  this  country. 
Fisk  was  shot  to  death  by  Edward 
Stokes,  a  woman  the  cause,  and  Gould 
became  a  real  railroad  man  and  died 
worth  eighty  millions. 

As  the  years  passed  on,  the  Drexels 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  become  part- 
ners with  Morgan,  withdrew  and  it  be- 
came the  private  banking  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company  which  name  it 
still  holds.  Morgan  was  a  developer  of 
trusts.  He  gathered  together  these 
warring  railroads  into  great,  strong, 
well-financed  trunk  lines  that  paid  a 
handsome  dividend  on  their  stocks  and 
regular  interest  on  their  bonds.  Just  to 
show  the  power  of  this  banking  house, 
I  wish  to  condense  an  article  from  the 
Louisville  Post.  It  says:  "Of  all  trusts, 
the  most  powerful  is  the  Morgan  mon- 
ey trust.  It  is  made  up  of  steel  mills, 
ore  beds,  coal  mines,  bank,  insurance 
companies  and  trust  companies,  news- 
papers, distilleries,  flour  mills,  car 
works,  locomotive  works,  railroads, 
ships,  docks  and  terminals,  all  constitu- 
ting a  financial  oligarchy  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen."  The  paper  goes 
on  to  give  details  as  follows:  "J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  George  F.  Baker 
jointly  control  most  of  the  great  banks 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 


invited  to  contribute  short,  helpful 
of  about  250  words  to  this 
Pass  your   ideas  on  to  others. 


ONE   MEANS   OF  STIMULATING 

INTEREST  IN  PENMANSHIP 

CLASSES 

The  penmanship  lesson  can  be  made 
more  interesting  to  children  than  most 
other  subjects,  because  there  are  so 
many  devices  and  plans  that  can  be 
used  in  teaching  writing.  Any  device 
that  will  stimulate  interest  and  create  a 
friendly  rivalry  among  pupils  of  a  class, 
a  school,  or  schools,  will  result  in 
greater  effort  and  better  penmanship. 

I  have  a  little  scheme  that  I  have 
used  for  a  year  or  more,  and  which  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
centives to  children  of  all  grades  in  the 
elementary  schools  that  I  have  yet 
found. 

Once  a  week  the  name  of  the  child 
whose  record  for  that  period  has  been 
highest  in  his  particular  class  for  posi- 
tion, movement,  neatness,  and  general 
effort  in  all  written  work  is  selected  for 
me  by  the  grade  teacher.  This  pupil  is 
given  a  hand  written  card  with  his 
name  inscribed  in  ornamental  style. 
Black  cards  written  with  white  ink 
seem  to  be  a  greater  novelty  to  the 
children  and  are  desired  most  by  them. 


INCENTIVE    FOR    IMPROVE- 
MENT 

The  following  plan  was  originated  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Gibbons,  teacher  in  the  Oak  Street 
School,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Landon  is  director  of  penmanship  in  the  Bing- 
hamton schools. 

A  device  which  I  have  carried  out  in 

Penmanship    to    help    create   a   greater 

incentive   for   improvement,   consists   in 

grouping  the  class  under  five  headings. 

rhese     headings     correspond     to     the 

method  of  marking  on  Report  Cards — 

I    ,,,  95;  G  or  90;  9  or  85;  F  or  80;  F 

or  75.    Thi  se  are  placed  across  a  paper 

with    the    names    ol    the    pupils    under 

the     heading     in     which     their     writing 

places  them      Vfter  each  nami   is  placed 

a  particular  part  of  the  work  on  which 

they  need  practio    in  order  to  impi  <  >\  ■ 

For   instance,   if   a   child    needs    to   im- 

;i  slant  or  alignment  this  is  writ- 

i  i    his  name;  it   some  particular 

I,  it,  i    sui  h  as  round  turn  on  m.  or  m  is 

round  n  oi   m"  is  enough 

-on.    Jiildren 


Besides  being  a  wonderful  incentive 
to  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  all  chil- 
dren it  serves  as  an  indirect  but  very 
effective  way  of  advertising  one's  skill 
with  the  pen.  .Many  card  orders  have- 
come  unsolicited  since  this  method  has 
been  used.  These  orders  paj  for  one's 
cards  and  time  and  add  to  one's  income. 

O.  G.  Martz, 
Supr.  of  Penmanship,  Norwood,  Ohio. 


WRITING    NEEDED    TO    PASS 
ENGLISH 

The  English  Department  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  High  School  requires  that 
all  pupils  pass  a  standard  of  90%  in 
penmanship  before  they  are  allowed 
to  pass  in  English.  The  High  School 
Times,  published  by  the  above  school, 
states  that  this  plan  is  getting  good 
results.  It  compels  students  to  write 
neat,  legible  papers  in  all  English 
classes.  This  is  a  splendid  idea  and 
if  all  schools  could  be  induced  to  have 
a  similar  requirement  in  various  sub- 
jo  N  the  penmanship  of  high  school 
pupils  would  soon  make  a  great  im- 
provement. 


need  to  practice  loop  letters  above  the 
line  while  others  need  practice  on  spac- 
ing or  even  height  of  small  letters:  In 
this  case  the  letters  can  be  written  such 
as  "1,  h,  k,  b"  to  suggest  loop  letters 
above  the  line  while  "space"  or  "even 
height"  is  sufficient  for  the  latter. 

This  paper  is  hung  somewhere  in  the 
room  where  the  children  can  read  it. 
Only  those  who  use  arm  movement 
have  their  names  on  this  chart,  as  there 
is  no  grading  on  it  under  F.  Of  course 
those  who  are  not  on  it  strive  to  bring 
their  writing  up  to  75  per  cent  with 
arm   movement. 

The  groupings  are  changed  every  five 
weeks  as  each  on,  anxiously  strives  to 
improve  his  waiting  so  that  he  may  be 
moved  into  the  next  higher  grouping. 

In  departmental  work  this  is  a 
help,  as  the  ti  ai  hers  «  ho  h.n ,-  thi  s« 
same  people  in  other  subjects  can  com 
pare  their  writing  with  the  rating  on 
the  chart  and  if  it  is  not  up  to  grade, 
notify   the  penmanship   teacher. 


TEACHERS'   PENMANSHIP 

PLAN  FOR  k 

By  W.  L.  Crandall,  St  James  School, 

Faribault,    Minn. 

This  is  a  sample  plan  for  an  ordinary 

daily  penmanship  class.     It  takes  about 

twenty-five  minutes  to  cover  the  work, 

including   explanations   and   blackboard 

demonstrations. 
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Papers  will  be  graded  as  follows  on 
this  month's  scale:  Movement,  25%; 
Position,  IV,  ;  Form,  IV'x;  General 
Appearance,  251 ! . 

rite  three  best  papers  will  be  posted 
on   the   Honor  Roll. 

Tomorrow's  letter  will  be  "f". 


M.  Brown — Round  n 

D.  Dann — Loop  letters 

M.   Cole— Alginment 

Z.    Bates — Round   m 

H.   Mabel — even    height 

S.     Barry— t,   u,   x 

S.    White— Space 

A.  Finn — Round  n,  m 

V.    Daily— Size 

M.  Egnor — Slant 

E.    Zones — 1,  h,  k 

B.  Gaige — curves 

G.    Hand — Slurring  v,   k 

T.    Gates — even  height 

F.    Manny — Slant 

-Uniformity-si. 

I                          Space 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


This  issue  of  the  EDUCATOR  will 
|om<    to  most  of  you  when  smiling  old 
Mother    Nature    is    just 
Values  of  getting    ready    for     her 

Nature  Study     regular  Spring  Opening. 
(  >ut  here  in  semi-tropi- 
cal   California,    Spring   does    not    come 

us  with  that  thrilling  sucl ■'. 
of  her  advent  east  of  the  Rockies.  That 
relatively  small  part  of 
her  stock  that  she  does 
not  keep  on  display  all 
the  year  round,  she  be- 
gins to  put  into  her 
windows  as  early  as 
February.  At  this 
writing  (Feb.  16),  but- 
tercups, crowfoot,  tril- 
liums  and  our  dainty 
white  and  purple  vio- 
let.-, are  already  peeping  out  at  us  from 
every  road-side,  the  pink  bells  of  the 
omnipresent  manzanita  are  dolling  up 
each  stretch  of  chapparel,  while  early 
almonds  and  plums  are  showing  white 
spots  in  the  orchards.  And  this,  while, 
as  Bro.  Gaylord  writes  me.  New  Eng- 
land is  lying  under  some  three  or  four 
feet   of   snow. 

"»  But  at  that,  I  am  not  sure  but  you 
easterners  have  the  best  of  it.  You 
will  have  a  finer  thrill  when,  along 
about  Mayday,  and  almost  before  you 
realize  it,  the  beauties  and  brightness 
of  Spring  are  all  about  you,  and  when 
your  eyes  have  not  been  gladdened  by 
one  spot  of  outdoor  coloring  since 
everything  faded  away  under  the 
blight  of  the  September  frosts.  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  reader  of 
the  EDUCATOR  who  is  too  insensate 
to  glow  under  the  joy  and  wonder  of 
this   annual   miracle. 

But  the  glories  of  the  woods  and 
fields  may  bring  a  higher  reward  than 
the  mere  awakening  of  the  aesthetic 
emotions,  pleasant  as  these  may  be.  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  appre- 
ciative nature  studv  is  the  best  of  all 
stumulants  of  the  intelligence.  The 
day  when  man  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  things  around  and  above  him — 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  clouds,  the 
Btars — that  day  he  started  away  from 
savagery.  The  nature  student,  from 
the  start,  learns  to  observe,  to  remem- 
ber, to  reflect,  to  reason,  and  these 
,make  up  most  of  the  intellectual  area 
thing  we  call  education.  Ami 
Nature  i>  the  basis  of  nearly  all  that 
fcvelops  our  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
Nature  love  has  always  inspired  and 
Slluminated  all  our  greatest  literature. 
•The  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  made 
it  thr  theme  of  their  sublimest  appeals 
adoration  of  God.  Read  the 
nth  Psalm,  the  greatest  poem 
•ars  ever  penned.  Christ  was  a 
•tiature  lover,  and  drew  upon  the  visible 
things   of  the  outdoors   for  illustration 


of  many  of  His  greatest  teachings. 
"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  Solo- 
in,  >n  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."  And  so  it  has  been 
to  the  present  hour;  our  greatest 
fiction,  our  sweetest  poetry,  our  sub- 
limest oratory  are  all  enriched  with 
figures  drawn  from  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  the  nature  world  about 
us.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  all  draw  their  finest  inspirations 
from  Nature.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
things  of  the  great  outdoor  world,  and 
unresponsive  to  their  charm,  loses 
about  all  that  goes  to  make  up  human 
culture.  Such  a  man  may  amass  and 
display  wealth,  attain  to  power,  politi- 
cal or  physical,  but  down  in  the  heart 
of  him  he  is  little  more  than  a  savage. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  during  these 
fragrant  days  of  springtime,  take  to 
the  woods  and  hills — to  brook-side  or 
lake-shore,  at  least  one  day  of  the  week, 
and  let  the  lessons  and  beauties  of  the 
outdoor  find  a  way  into  your  mind 
and  heart.  And  take  the  children 
along,  or,  if  you  have  none  of  your 
own,  borrow  some.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  to  see  Nature  through  the 
eves  of  a  child. 


Friends  'We  have  all  heard  a  good 

and  Others  bit  about  friendship,  both 
as  a  virtue  and  a  blessing, 
for  it  is  both.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly 
a  thing  left  to  write  about  it  that  is 
new.  But  we  have  not  heard  so  very 
much  about  the  quality  called  friendli- 
ness. At  first,  you  might  think  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  but 
they  are  not.  They  are  as  different  as 
chalk  and  cheese.  Friendship  is  a  per- 
sonal, almost  a  selfish  thing.  It  might 
be  described  as  a  sort  of  deal  in  spirit- 
ual exchange,  delightfully  beneficial  to 
both  parties  to  the  deal,  but  of  no  par- 
ticular value  to  anybody  else,  whereas, 
friendliness  is  an  unmonopolized  com- 
modity that  may  be  freely  offered  in 
the  general  market,  and  is  accessible  to 
all  alike.  Friendship  is  a  crystal  spring 
that  gives  its  water  to  him  who  seeks 
out  the  fountain  and  holds  the  cup,  but 
friendliness  is  a  reviving  shower  that 
pours  out  its  blessedness  on  the  heads 
of  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  There 
is  no  moral  command,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  reads,  "Love  your  friends."  But 
there  is  an  injunction  that  reads.  "Love 
your  enemies,"  and  friendliness  is  what 
we  get  from  the  man  who  is  trying  to 
obey  that  injunction.  I  have  known 
men  who  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
to  those  favored  ones  who  happen  to 
be  their  friends,  but  reserved,  curt  and 
cold  to  everybody  else.  Such  men,  fine 
and  just  though  they  be  to  those  who 
know  them,  are  as  the  "light  hid  under 
the  bushel,"  but  the  man  of  friendliness 


is  a   light   hai 
help  and  warn 

under  its   rays. 

11  course,  tin  friendly  man  may 
have   his   close  and  ndships 

as    well,    but    there    is    

about   it;   his   friends   an    merelj    those 
a  •■  e  drawn  a  little  nean  r  to  his 
light,  that  is  all.     The   tact  that  he   has 
friends,  mak<  s  him  no  li  ss  friendly  to 
I   have  reached  tin-  conclusion 
n     the    whole,     the    capacity     for 
friendlii  d  finer  quality 

than  the  capacity  tor  mere  frii 
It  i>  certainly  of  more  use  to  the  world, 
and  it  is  of  more  use  to  him  who  is  able 
to  offer  it.  even  though  he,  himself,  may 
be  the  last  one  to  realize  it.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  writing  of  the  paleverer,  and 
back-slapping  "mixer"  who,  like  the 
wolf  in  the  fable,  dons  the  similitude  of 
friendliness,  merely  for  his  own 
uses.  These  are  the  counterfeits,  and 
not  many  of  us  are  fooled  by  them. 
Friendliness  cannot  be  simulated  any 
more  than  can  friendship  or  love. 

Fortunately  for  the  world,  there  are  a 
good  many  really  friendly  men  and 
women  among  us.  and  they  are  nearly 
always  successful  in  life  and  for  the 
good  reason  that  they  deserve  to  be. 
It  has  been  my  own  good  fortune  to 
know  a  lot  of  these  friendly  folk,  and 
they  have  done  as  much  to  make  the 
world  brighter  for  me  as  have  my 
closer  friends,  perhaps  because  there 
have  been  more  of  them.  It  is  not 
given  to  many  of  us  to  have  more  than 
a  few  real  friends.  One  of  the  first 
really  friendly  men  I  knew  happened  to 
be  my  teacher,  and  I  think  I  owe  more 
to  his  friendliness  than  I  do  to  his 
cleverness  as  an  instructor.  My  memory 
of  this  man  convinces  me  that  a  teacher 
can  have  no  more  valuable  quality  than 
the  capacity  of  friendliness.  The  cold, 
severe  and  austere  teacher  may,  thru 
his  ability  and  fine  scholarship,  win  the 
respect  of  his  pupils,  but  they  cannot 
love  him,  and  without  this,  no  teacher 
can  get  very  far.  This  friendly  teacher 
of  mine  was  no  "easy  mark".  He  could 
be  firm,  and  could  be  a  terror  to  evil 
doers  when  necessary,  but  folks  used 
to  say  of  him:  "Mr.  F.  is  just  every- 
body's friend."  Not  many  people  will 
fail   who  earn   that   tribute. 

Of  course,  temperament  has  a  good 
bit  to  do  with  it,  but  none  of  us  should 
be  a  slave  to  his  temperament.  Friend- 
liness is  a  thing  that  can  be  cultivated 
if  we  go  about  it  earnestly,  and  whoever 
does  so  will  add  a  big  percentage  to  the 
horse-power  of  his  efficiency,  as  well 
as  to  his  happiness  and  the  happiness 
of  others. 


Exit  the  Comic     For  a   few   years   past 

Valentine  the      pessimists      have 

been  working  overtime 

in   an   effort   to   show   that   the   present 

generation    of    young    people    are    verv 

much  to  the  bad,  and  that  unless  they 

can  he  reformed,  the  country  is  headed' 

straight  for  what   Mr.  Mantellini  called' 

"the  demnition  bow-wows".     There  are 

a    few    characteristics    of    the    modern 

that     T    think    I 

if   I   could   have   my   way   about 

1  i  mtinued  on  page  30) 
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AN  EMPEROR  OF  BUSINESS 
i  !i  mtinued  from  page   la ) 

of  New  \  urk.     Morgan  and  Baker  have 
work,  j  ir  years.     These  two 

men  arc  represented  in  the  dir. 
one  hen  ire  I  an  i  twelve  corporations 
with  resources  of  over  thirty-two 
billion  dollar-.  They  have  directors  in 
thirty-four  hanks  an  1  trust  companies 
with  resources  of  two  and  three  quarter 
billion  do.tars:  directors  in  ten  insur- 
ance companies  with  assets  of  two  and 
a  quarter  billion  do.lars;  directors  in 
thirty-two  transportation  systems  with 
capital  of  over  eleven  billion  dollars  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mi.es  of 
railroad  track;  directors  in  twenty-four 
industrial  corporations  with  a  capital  of 
oxer  two  billion  dollars.  This  banking 
trust  has  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
directors  in  a  hundred  and  thirty-four 
corporations  with  resources  of  nearly 
twenty-six  billions  of  dollars." 

Indeed.  Morgan  was  The  Emperor  of 
Business.  Rockefeller  was  the  Oil 
King;  Carnegie  was  the  Steel  King; 
Frick.  the  Coke  King,  and  Morgan,  the 
Money  Emperor.  For  no  business  en- 
terprises could  go  into  New  York  and 
borrow  any  considerable  amount  of 
money  without  he  had  the  O.K.  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan.  And  yet,  J.  I'.  Mor- 
gan and  Company  was  a  private  bank- 
ing house  not  subject  to  any  state  or 
national  inspection.  They  carried  de- 
posits of  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars  and  nobody  could  examine  their 
books  to  see  whether  they  were  straight 
or  not.  It  was  the  greatest  private 
banking  house  in  the  world  and  is  to- 
day, for  this  great  banking  house  han- 
dled in  addition  to  these  enormous  de- 
posit-, hundreds  ol  millions  of  dollars 
of  government  bonds  and  securities,  and 
through  the  World  War  period  was  the 
financial  agent,  in  this  country,  of  Eng- 
land,  France   Italy  and  Belgium. 

In   the  year    1893   in   the   second   term 

ol    Grover  Cleveland,   that   sturdy  presi- 

und  himse'f  faring  a  very  critical 

situation.      The    United    State-    had    rc- 

issui  d    -pt  I  ir    payment   and    kept    in    the 

treasury    a   certain   amount   of  gold   to 
redeem  any  bills  that  might  be  present- 
ed,      lint    now,   this   reserve    was    almost 
exhausted  anil  there  was  everj    pro   p 
thai    the   United   States   would   have   to 
stop     spei  ie     paj  ment,     for     t  longress 
would  do  nothing  to  relieve   the   situa- 
tion      A  ml    thi  ii.    Mi  ii  gnu    w  nit    i  m    1. 1 
Washington   to   make   a   proposition    to 
Cleveland  that  would  relieeve  the  situa- 
tion      If    offered   to   furnish   thi    go 
ernmi  nt   any   amount    i  >t    gi  ild    up   to   a 
i  hi  re    w  a- 
■  1 1 1  \\      seven     million     dollars 
that     time  and     take     in     exchange 

I  di  [n't 
like  to  do  it.     It  was   the  business  of 
-  to  in. ii  t  measures  that  would 
ri  lie\  i      tin      situatii  in,     bul     G 
wouldn't    act,   and    so,    <  irover    • 
trade  with   M  ol   cursed  high 

and    low    with    Morgan    for    doing    it. 
old    all    right, 
bul    the    bonds    hi    go!    for   a    h 
went  up    to  a  hundred  and  -ixi. 
he  made  several  million  di 
public    -aid    he    was    a    highwa\ 


111  1901,  Morgan  rose  to  the  highest 
I  his  fame,  for  it  was  then  that 
...mize.l  the  United  States  Steel 
Tru.-t  with  a  capital  of  fourteen 
hundred  million  dollars  and  so.d 
the  stock  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  th.ree  years  more,  he  organized 
two  other  giant  trusts  —  the 
al  Mercantile  Marine  Company.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  great  success,  the 
second  was  a  failure  because  of  panic 
conditions.  Morgan  was  looked  upon 
as  almost  more  than  human.  His  wis- 
dom was  beyond  question  and  then 
the  public  changed  its  mind  for  there 
came  a  panic  period  that  sent  the 
stock  of  United  States  Seel  tumbling 
down  from  about  a  hundred  to  eight 
dollars  a  share.  I  could  have  bought 
any  quantity  of  United  Staes  Steel, 
common,  which  today  is  quoted  at 
around  a  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
for  eight  dollars  a  share.  I  knew  it 
was  a  good  bargain,  but  I  didn't  have 
eight  dollars  and  so  failed  to  get  rich 
Morgan  was  a  hot-air  merchant,  a 
busted  phenonenon,  and  he  was 
damned  high  and  low.  He  advised 
stockholders  to  hang  on,  but  they 
wouldn't  do  it  and  they  almost  gave 
away  their  United  States  Steel  stock. 
And  then  came  the  last  public  effort 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  panic  of  1°07, 
when  banks  all  over  the  country  stop- 
ped paying  checks  and  you  couldn't 
get  cash  anywhere.  It  was  Morgan 
and  his  powerful  group  of  bankers 
that  went  to  Roosevelt  and  got  per- 
mission to  buy  the  Tennessee  Coal  & 
Iron  Co..  and  this  purchase  relieved 
the  situation.  Very  soon  after  this 
J  P  Morgan  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  which  consisted  of  his 
son  Jack  and  nine  others  to  continue 
the   business. 

Morgan  was  over  seventy  years  old, 
in  not  very  robust  health,  and  he 
probably  felt  that  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer was  not  far  distant  as  indeed  it 
was  not.  for  lie  only  lived  about  five 
J  ear-   more. 

Morgan,   the   Man 

During  his  lifetime,  no  man  suf- 
fered  more  from  attacks  on  his  per- 
gonal character  than  did  this  Em- 
peror of  Finance.  He  had  a  splendid 
ocean-going  yacht,  Idle  Corsair,  and 
there  were  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
wild  doing-  with  wild  women  on 
Moi  mm'-         i   or-.nr.  After        United 

St. iir-     Steel     began     to     drop     he     was 
compared      rather      unfavorably      with 
ory,  old   pirati    oi   thi    ( Caribbean 
rlenrj      Mo:  gan.       He     was 
0     be     about     everything     tli.it     a 
man    Ought    not    he,   and    I    suppose    that 
natui  al.      i  i  -.-    generally 

enemies,     but     Morgan 
.'i.  il    nothing    about    his    enemii  I 

saw   tin  nan,   once,   quite  a 

eood  main    v.  ars  .mo      1   -,    t,,  chuch, 
i     1    am, 
down    to   St 

on   tin    I.  |,        I    Went   to  hear 

Dr.    Rainsford    win.    was    rector,    and 

inl    clergymen 

of     America. 

senior    warden     of     St      George's,     and 


win  n  in  America  he  always  went  to 
church  and  passed  the  piate  down  the 
centre  aisle.  St.  George  is  a  free-seat 
church  and  Morgan  passed  the  plate- 
to  me.  There  were  lots  of  bills  in 
that  plate,  all  the  way  from  twenty 
dollars  down,  maybe  up.  There  were: 
also  nickels  and  dimes  because  St. 
George  was  a  very  broad  church  and 
lots  of  people  who  don't  have  twentv 
c.odar  bills  to  put  in  the  plate,  anv 
mere  than  I  did,  went  there.  It  is 
.said  that  not  fifty  people  out  of  Mori 
i.  an's  immediate  associates  had  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  him  in 
Xew  York.  But  the  pastor  of  S. 
George's  says  he  was  an  intesely  re- 
ligious man  with  firm  faith  in"  God 
and  the  future  life  and  that  after  the 
chapel  of  St.  George's  was  built,  it 
was  his  custom  to  go  over  there  Sat- 
urdays and  pray  in  the  chapel  and 
then,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  music, 
sing  all  by  his  lonesome.  He  was 
delighted  when  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  church  would  come  in  there 
and  play  for  him.  He  liked  the  old 
fashioned  hymns,  and  the  last  time  he 
went  to  St.  George's  before  his  death, 
he  was  observed  beating  the  time 
with  his  hymn  book  and  singing 
lustily  his  favorite  hymn:  "Blessed 
be   the   tie   that   binds." 

The  only  thing  I  remember  partic- 
ularly about  Morgan  is  that  he  had 
a  big  and  very  red  nose.  It  is  said 
tha  he  appreciated  good  wines  and 
old  brandy.  Perhaps  that  colored  his 
nose  a  little.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
didn't  agree  with  Morgan  at  all  in 
many  ways,  but  Roosevelt  savs  he 
was  a  perfectly  honest  man,  that  his 
word  was  just  as  good  as  his  bond 
and  that  he  did  an  immense  amount 
of  charitable  work  wihout  letting  any- 
body know  about  it,  except,  those  who 
handled  his   money. 

Mr.  De  Forest,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Gallery,  says 
that  Morgan  was  the  greatest  collec- 
tor of  fine  art  that  the  world  ever  had. 
He  never  saw  his  entire  collection  to- 
gether. A  large  part  of  it  was  in 
London  unti  lafter  his  death,  but  it  is 
now  all  in  this  country,  though  much 
of  it,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  un- 
packed. His  gifts  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Art  Museum  were  munificent.  The 
■  ipostlcs  is  said  to  have  cost  a  half 
million  dollars.  He  built,  to  house 
this  art  collection,  a  very  fine  build-  j 
ing  near  his  home  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue. There  are  housed  priceless  orig- 
inal manuscripts  and  many  articles 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
He  collected  everything,  watches  and 
-null  boxes.  jewel-  and  statues. 
tapestries  and  paintings,  everything  | 
seemed  to  be  wanted.  Whclli 
really    cared    for    these    articles    them-     I 

!>  is  or  w  hether  he  was  just  a  col- 
lector for  the  sake  of  a  collection.  I 
don't  know.  But  there  are  various 
.  Stimates  of  the  value  of  the  Morgan 
collection  and  these  estimates  run  all 
the  way  from  twenty  million  dollars 
to  one  hundred  million.  Morgan  had 
his  i, mils,  but  he  was  never  a  w  i  n  ki  t 
though  some  of  his  last  enti 
I  Continued    on    page   30  1 
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To  My  Sixth  Grade  Teachers 

By  JOHN  O.  PETEKSON, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Tacoma,   \\  ash. 


Vuur  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  have 
more  skill  than  do  those  in  the  grad  s 
below  them.  They  have  been  acquir- 
ing some  penmanship  skill  all  the  waj 
up  from  the  rirst  grade.  But  they 
would  have  more  penmanship  skill 
in  the  sixth  grade  than  they  had  when 
they  were  in  the  fourth  grade  even  if 
this    were    not    SO. 

Usually  the  appearance  of  a  pupil's 
writing  changes  a  great  d.al  while  he 
is  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  method  or 
process  of  writing  remains  the  same, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  written  mat- 
ter   improves. 

Now  you  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  letter  forms  you  pay  attention  to 
the  uniform  size  and  slant  of  the  down 
strokes.  To  improve  the  spacing  of 
the  letters  you  pay  attention  to  length 
and  amount  of  curvature  of  the  up- 
strokes or  the  connecting  lines  b-- 
tween  the  letters.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  up-strokes  in  extended  or 
loop  letters  such  as  t,  p.  1.  The  proper 
spacing  between  woras  is  acquired  Dv 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  end- 
ing stroke  of  the  last  letter  in  a  word 
and  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  first 
letter   in   the   word  which   follows   it. 

These  are  all  technical  details.  Pu- 
pils cannot  pay  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  these  things,  if  much  effort 
must  be  expended  in  maintaining  pos- 
ture and  movement.  But  the  average 
sixth  grade  pupil  does  not  need  to 
expend  much  effort  along  this  line. 
He  has  had  enough  practice  in  these 
things  so  that,  with  just  a  little  self 
assertion,     he     can     maintain     position 


and  devote  most  of  hi  .  attention  to 
details.  Abilitj  to  get  him  to  do  this 
is  the  mark  of  t.:e  successful  sixth 
grade    penmanship    teacher. 

Because  most  of  you  are  r  asonably 
successful  in  thi>,  we  find  throughout 
our  schools,  that  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  handwriting  shows  m  tne 
sixth  grade.  Many  of  the  things  which 
make  this  improvement  possible  have 
occurred  in  the  grades  below  y<  urs. 
and  we  must  give  the  other  teachers 
credit;  hut  the  improvement  did  not 
show  there.  So  we  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  sixth  grade  as  the  transitory 
period  in  penmanship.  For  some  pupils 
the  transition  will  have  occurre  1  in  the 
fifth  or  even  the  fourth  grade;  for  a 
few  others  it  may  not  appear  below 
the  seventh  grade.  For  a  majority  of 
them,  however,  this  transition  occurs 
in  your  grade.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions   we    consider    this    satisfactory. 

A  mistake  some  of  you  make  is  to 
think  that  you  can  sacrifice  position 
and  movement  while  acquiring  these 
details.  You  cannot  do  it  successfully 
that  way.  You  can  sacrifice  speed  to 
some  extent,  but  not  position.  The 
technical  details  which  your  pupils 
learn  to  execute  with  their  muscles 
working  properly  stay  with  them. 
Like  swimming,  these  movements 
are  never  entirely  forgotten.  Details 
acquired  in  wrong  position  means  that 
they  were  acquired  with  wrong  move- 
ments made  with  the  wrong  muscles. 
Such  details  must  be  learned  over  be- 
fore you  have  a  good  muscular  move- 
ment writer. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS 
i  ontinued    fn  im   page   7  > 

break  it  -he  r.  ally.  ~  that  she  is  in- 
capable of  correctly  instructing  the 
pupil.  She  can  give  only  v  ry  . 
instruction,  such  as  the  maintaining 
tood  posture  and  the  lik  ,  but 
she  realizes  that  th  left-handed  pupil 
will  simply  have  to  drift  alcng  as 
b  -  he  can  wilh  no  specific  instruction 
rrom  her.  For  if  she  wishes  to  show 
the  pupil  how  to  hold  his  a-m  and 
then  give  him  a  copy  wi  h  her  left 
hand  the  pupil  might  not  be  gr  atlj 
inspired  with  her  effor..  In  the  Zaner 
&  Bloser  Metho.1  of  Handwriting  a 
page  in  the  manuals  tor  teacntrs  is 
ii  looted  to  this  subject.  The  teacher 
is  given  a  definite  pLn  to  follow.  We 
quote    a    few    sentences: 

"The  left-handed  child  should  be 
sent  to  the  blackboard  with  the  right- 
handed  where  each  should  be  in- 
structed to  take  the-  eraser  in  the  1  ft 
hand  and  to  hold  it  b.hind  the  back, 
while  the  right  hand  holds  the  chalk. 
All  should  then  be  drilled  upo  i  such 
exercises  and  letter  forms  as  are  suit- 
ed to  their  ages  and  developments. 
Nine  out  of  ten  left-handed  (either  by 
nature  or  by  accident  an  <  habit)  chil- 
dren will  thus  fall  into  line  with  the 
right  hand  and  become  right-handed 
writers. 

"About  one  out  of  ten  will  clearly 
indicate  such  onesided  development 
that  it  is  apparent  more  can  be  accom- 
plished  with  the  left  hand  than  with 
the    right." 

The  left-hand  problem  is  "largely  an 
individual  one,  and  teachers  should 
closely  observe  those  pupils  who  have 
changed  from  the  left  to  the  right 
hand.  If  serious  results  manifest 
themselves  the  pupil  should  be  re- 
trained in  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  for 
it  is  far  better  for  the  pupil  to  be  crip- 
pled to  some  extent  in  his  handwriting 
than  to  be  crippled  in  his  speech  or 
sight.  All  persons  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  left-handedness  are  hereby 
invited  to  contribute  to  these  columns 
the  results  of  that  experience.  Such 
contributions  ought  to  be  v.ry  helpful. 


A  penmanship  t 
school  is  seen  I 
that   placing   th 


the  Meadville.  Pa..  Commercial  College.  D.  W.  Hoff,  the  enthusiastic  penman  and  president  of  the 
the  rear  center  of  the  room.  This  class  is  100^  subscribers  to  the  Business  Educator.  Mr.  Hoff  finds 
on    the  list   of  students'   supplies   proves  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and  result-getting  method. 
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SIDE  DISHES 


Talk  delivered  by  Mr.    H.   M.   Heaney,  Vice- 

fh"  1924' 

"o  men. 

Hon  at  Louisville,  fs> . 

n  appropriate  title,  I 

think      We  have  only  ten  mmuti 

that    wouldn't    be    long    enough    for    a 

whole   meal.  .  . 

The  Program  <  ommitti  e  I  nairman 
sent  me  a  letter  a  month  ago.     It  has 

.  rtinent  paragraph - 
"In  your  speech  keep  in  mmd  the 
teacher  in  attendance  for  the  first  time 
The  other  said,  "Stop  when  your  al- 
time  is  up."  In  short,  to  keep 
,,ne  eye  on  the  new  teacher  and  the 
other  on   the  clock. 

How  many  oi  you  are  here  tor  the 
first  time  at  a  National  Commercial 
teachers  Federation  meeting. 

Thanks.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
it  is  going  to  be  much  easier  to  keep 
my  one  eye  on  the  new  teachers  than 
to  keep  my  other  eye  on  the  clock. 

Back  home  you  may  be  able  to  make 
a  boy  study  forty  words  in  spelling  and 
not  miss  one.  . 

You  may  be  able  to  make  him  learn 
a  half  dozen  rules  in  debit  and  credit 
and  use  them.  ,      ,  •       ,  ,1 

Maybe  you  can  make  him  learn  the 
endings  of  the  first  declension.  But 
an't  make  him  write  right  when 
but  oi  sight.  You  must  lead  him  to  it 
by  causing  him  to  care,  to  like  it,  to 
aspire  to  it. and  the  first  way  to  is  to 
,  are  yourself,  to  aspire  to  it,  to  like  it. 
If  you  don't  aspire  to  it,  you  cant  in- 
to'111- _  ,      ,  . 

Vfter  I  finished  High  School  I  was 
naturally  a  very  poor  writer.  I  entered 
a  teacher  training  school  and  my  hrst 
teacher.  Edward  Ward,  was  a  wonder- 
fully fine  writer.  I  had  only  two  or 
three  lessons  in  penmanship  from  him, 
but  his  work  in  other  subjects  was 
always  a  model  in  writing,  and  uncon- 
sciously 1  inhaled  good  writing.  In 
four  months  1  made  more  progress  in 
penmanship  than  in  any  succeeding  our 
iting  Business  College 
training,  excellent  though  that  was  un- 
der  a  master  penman. 

I  liked  Edward  Ward  and  I  followed 
his  i  opies  as  much  as   1   could.  . 

this   end    make    the    class   period 

instructive    not    only,    but    interesting 

;.   as  well.     Have  the  lesson 

bright,'  prepared,   unique,   varied   —     a 

surprise  a  week"  will  help— just  like  the 

al    the    Brown    Hotel— un- 

ted. 

1  can't  outline  many. 

I'll  g;  self. 

homework  or 

lassify  them,  1  -2-3. 

Read  the  nam  1  and  Class  I. 

I    ili,     process,    and 

ho  have 

in,  extra  work, 
ps  a  les- 

an  do  it  with- 
out embarrassment. 

I:     A.1  ai  othi  r  tii  r;tge  of 


figures,  we'll  say;  select  the  best  ten  or 

n  or  fifteen  to 

ccountant,  banker,  or  office 

man  with  a  i 

third,   etc.,    from    the   group.      Xow   the 

job  than  you  will,  not  as  good  perhaps, 
but    tin     effect    on    the    class    will    be 
wholesome,    and    if    you    publish 
in  local  Chanticleer  the  advertising  will 
help,   i 

Another    aid    which    I    us 
stantly  is  a  list  oi  penmanship  slogans, 
a   day   passes   without   the   use 
tst  our  oi  these : 
1.    Practice  of  the  right  kind  lea  Is  to 
perfection. 

Practice  of  the  wrong  kind  leads 
to  imperfection. 
1.  Make  round  tops  round — like,  n, 
h,  y  and  c — there  are  thirteen  in 
small  letter  alphabet.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  rule  will  change  a 
horrible   page   into  a   192?   inn  lei 

3.  No    penlifts    in    the    middle    of    a 
word. 

4.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  write  is 
to  write  right,  right  along. 

5.  Twenty-two    letters    end    in     the 
same  way,  like  in  small  i. 

6.  Penmanship    is    largely    a    matter 
of  the  head. 


H.  M.  HEANEY 

In  vulcanizing  this  one,  I  sometimes 
quote  a  little  poem  written  by  someone 
.i  long  time  ago,  hoping  to  get  brains 
into  their  penmanship.  The  rhyme  is 
like   this: 

Ah  me,  the  while   I  stop  to  think 
What    Shakespeare    did    with    pen 

and   ink, 
I   wonder  how  his  ink  was  made 
If  blue  or  purple  was  the  shade. 
His   pen,   broad-nibbed   and   rather 

stiff, 

Like  this,  or   fine.      1   wonder  if 
Hi    used    i   '  rillott,  thirty-nine 
Or  a  Spencerian  pen  like  mine. 

Or,  was  it  brains?     No  ink  I  know 
('.'in   really   make   ideas   flow; 
Nor  i  |  ingi  nious  pi  n 

dull   men. 
his,  the  miracle  explains 
He  used  his  pi  n  and  ink  with  brains. 
Mine  is  the  harder  task  I  think 
To  write  with  fully  pen  and  ink. 

You  see  mj  plan  in  giving  si, , 

ms  of  a 
authority  who 
Thought  si  'n  ins 

iliits,  habits  grow  into 
character,  and  character  is  im- 
mortal. 


If  I  can  get  them  to  think  good  writ- 
ing, they  will  eventually  (.or  sooner)  do 
■ 1   writing. 

Another    scheme    I    use,    perhaps    the 
niost   popular,  is   like   this: 
ABCDEF 
G  H  I  J  K  L 

This  represents  two  rows  of  students. 
1  ach  student  takes  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper,  writes  his  se.it  number  (or  any 
other  mark  of  designation)  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  then  a  line  of  some  selected 
As  soon  as  that  is  done  the 
teacher  says  "Change"  and  the  papers 
sed  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
The  very  same  copy  is  now  written 
i. u  tile  second  line  and  the  teacher  says 
i  hange".  Well  this  continues  and  in 
a  lew  minutes  each  student  has  his 
own  paper  back  again,  with  the  writing 
ni  every  other  student  in  his  group 
under  his  own.  Then  the  teacher  asks 
everybody  to  select  the  best  specimen, 
an  1  when  this  is  done  the  vote  is  re- 
cur led  on   the  blackboard. 

This  exercise  is  real  fun.  The  stu- 
dents enjoy  it,  and  the  teacher  plays 
the  game  too.  The  winners  are  happy 
and  proud,  and  some  day  a  hitherto 
unknown  winner  gets  at  least  one  vote 
which  shows  him  that  at  least  one 
person  in  his  group  counts  him  a  victor. 
As  the  term  or  year  advances  all  the 
previous  winners  might  be  put  in  one 
group  and  all  the  "also  rans"  in  groups 
by  themselves.  Thus  new  comparisons 
are    made. 

I  have  several  other  side  dishes  which 
we  have  not  time  to  sample  today,  but 
I  have  a  little  pictured  card  which 
sometimes  adorns  my  front  board.  It 
is  the  pictures  of  a  little  girl  in  front 
of  her  bed.  and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Below    are   these   words: 

"Hang  this  where  you'll  see  it 

When  you  go  to  bed   at   night. 
And   when  you  pray 
I  hope  you'll  say 

Lord  Teach  Me  How  To  Write." 


SOUTH-WESTERN   PUBLISHING 
CO.   DAMAGED    BY   FIRE 

On  February  10,  fire  broke  out  in 
the  building  occupied  by  the  South- 
western Publishing  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  publishers  of  commer- 
cial iext  books,  including  the  20th 
Century  Bookkeeping.  While  a  large 
amount  of  stock  was  damaged,  they 
were  fortunate  in  saving  part  of  it. 
They  also  saved  their  office  equip- 
ment and  are  therefore  filling  orders 
and    doing   business. 


The  cover  page  of  the  forty-second 
annual  commencement!  invitation  of 
the  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
Des  MoMines  Iowa,  is  prepared  in 
i  ipl  and  lettering  by  Mary  L. 
i  hampion  the  well  known  penman- 
ii  her  of  that   institution. 


I  would  like  to  see  tin-  following 
question  discussed:  "Wh\  not  begin 
all  small  letters  .it  the  base  line?" — 
J.  II.  Bachtenkircher,  Supr.  of  Hand- 
writing.   Lafayette,    Ind. 

The  Business  Educator  will  be  glad 
i  ,  -In  irt  discussions  on  topics 
similar   to  above. 
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This  plate  was  loaned  to  us  by  The  Art  &   Life  Magazin 
grossers   to  combine  lettering  and   drawing,   as   the  possibilities 
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Show  Card  Lettering  Made  as  Easy 
as  Writing 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  M.  A..  LL.  B. 

Head  of  Art  Department.  Seward  Park  High  School, 

New  York  City 


How  to  Get  Balance  and  Proper  Pro- 
portion in  Your  Card 
Fifth  of  a  series  of  lessons  that  will  enable 
any  clerk  without  special  talent  for  drawing,  to 
make  good  window  and  counter  sales  cards, 
which  will  help 


also  become  anxious  to  try  a  hand  at 
one.  Perhaps  you  have  already  done 
so.  You  have  arranged  some  of  the 
elements  diagonally  or  cata-cornered, 
or  maybe  in  a  semi-circle,   or   perhaps 


&o/a/icmg  of  two  tguo/ ' 


&o/<7S7cjrty  of/iuo  croequo/  /no^y^fs 


Oo/onc//>g  of  fnrti  /nojjrs 
tuso  toua/  esx/ooe  A#ce  oj/osyr 


Thtse  ort  not  Sign 

/ayouts,  but  /nojscj 

of i/ar/ot/s  if/zef- — 

ba/anccd   <Jtut/y 

■t/lim.  ft'/  <J'ff/>t//i 

you  m furs-fa «W  j      f^fr^,^  cf0„c  i/a<-A  *•**} 

ond ' evri  orot/  force  Of /o/yt 

©  193  5   Dv   MMwCu   i_    HtitH.  **      " 

Fig.    1 
Haven't  you  often  admired  the  per-     you  have  tried  some  other  stunt,  highly 
feet  balance  in  professional  show  cards?     original,  but  equally  destructive  of  the 


The  blocks  of  letters  look  perfectly 
"comfortable,"  so  that  they  do  not  make 
the  card  look  either  lopsided  or  top- 
heavy. 

The  problem  of  balance  is  an  easy 
one,  if  we  arrange  our  show  card  on  a 
center  line,  so  that  there  is  as  much  on 
the  left  as  on  the  right  of  it.  This  is  the 
arrangement  we  have  followed  in  most 
of  our  illustrations  so  far.  It  is  called 
111  SYMMETRIC  BALANCE.     It  is 


simplicity  and  clearness  of  your  card. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  discover  some 
rules  to  go  by  in  this  matter  of  balance. 
The  diagrams  that  we  show  to  illustrate 
the  principles,  do  not  represent  layouts 
of  signs,  but  are  just  spots  of  ink,  to 
bring  out  the  points  we  wish  to  make 
in  teaching  the  principles  of  balance. 

Balancing   the  Parts  of  A   Sign 

Suppose  we  have  two  masses  of  equal 


I  /orj  if-y-xT  e/~y*M/r  jAeu/cort/  /r>tr}A  f*J**£~ 


simple    ami    dignified    and    ma!  i 

'i  ou    certainly    cannot    go 
I   so  long  a-  von  stick  to  the  bi 
irical  arrangement. 
But  when  you  see  the  free  and  easj 

arrangement  of  soi thi   fim 

the  better  shop  windows — some  of  the 
signs  thai  you  have   called  artist 


measure  to  balance.  You  will  say  right 
off  that  they  will  balam  e  at  a  point  mid- 
ua\  between  them.  Draw  two  such 
M'hI.v  Now  fiml  tli.  center  of  each, 
and  connect  the  two  centers  by  a  line. 
I  In  middle  of  this  connecting  line  will 
U  ilu  point  "ii  which  these  two  masses 
bbalance.     This  point  will  also  bi    the 


center  of  our  enclosing  square  or  ob- 
iong. 

In  our  show  card  work,  we  frequent- 
ly have  to  place  a  large  and  a  small 
mass.  Our  problem  now  is  to  balance 
two  masses  of  unequal  sizes.  We  are 
now  confronted  with  the  same  problem 
as  the  boy  of  ninety  pounds  wanting  to 
see-saw  with  a  boy  of  forty-five  pounds. 
Any  boy  will  tell  you  that  this  is  not 
impossible,  if  the  barrel  under  the  plank 
is  so  placed  that  the  forty-five  pound 
hoy  has  twice  as  much  plank  as  the  boy 
of  ninety  pounds.  In  other  words,  the 
point  of  balance  is  not  in  the  middle  of 
the  plank,  but  at  a  distance  of  one-third 
and  two-thrids. 

Draw  two  blocks,  one  twice  the  size 
of  the  other.  Now  find  the  center  of 
each — connect  these  centers  with  a  line. 
It  is  clear  that  the  point  of  balance 
cannot  be  in  the  middle,  but  that  we 
shall  have  to  give  one  third  of  the  line 
to  the  larger  block  and  two  thirds  to 
the  smaller.  In  other  words,  if  we  have 
a  heavy  block  of  type  and  another  block 
only  half  as  large,  the  heavy  one  would 
be  nearer  the  center  of  the  sign,  and 
the  smaller  twice  as  far  from  the  center. 

If  we  wish  to  balance  three  blocks  of 
equal  measure,  we  first  balance  two  and 
then  balance  the  third  with  the  center 
of  balance  of  the  other  two  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  In  this  way  any 
number  of  blocks  may  be  balanced. 

Balance  of  Color  in  Your  Sign 

Frequently  we  have  two  masses  of 
equal  size,  but  of  unequal  color,  to  bal- 
ance. Let  us  suppose  that  one  is  black 
and  the  other  is  gray.  From  what  you 
already  feel  of  this  very  delicate  prob- 
lem of  balance,  you  will  probably  say, 
that  the  gray  being  only  half  as  heavy 
as  the  black,  the  point  of  balance  would 
be  twice  as  far  from  the  gray  spot  as  it 
is  from  the  black.  It  follows  therefore 
that  it  takes  very  little  of  a  bright  color 
to  balance  a  larger  mass  of  black. 

Sometimes  in  an  informal  sign  (that 
is  one  that  is  not  balanced  on  a  center 
line)  you  will  find  a  black  space  that 
seems  to  need  something  to  fill  it.  That 
means  that  your  sign  is  slightly  out  of 
balance.  Here  a  small  spot  of  color 
will  most  likely  do  the  trick,  and  right 
your   sign. 

By  this  time  you  should  feel  that  it  is 
not  merely  sizes  and  colors  that  we  are 
balancing,  but  forces  of  attracting  at- 
tention. Naturally  the  large  masses 
attract  more  attention  than  the  small 
ones,  the  blacks  more  than  the  grays, 
and  the  reds  more  than  the  blacks.  Of 
course  you  cannot  measure  the  elements 
and  weigh  one  against  the  other  ex- 
actly. But  if  you  have  caught  on  to  the 
general  principles  explained  in  the  les- 
son, vou  will  feel  thebalanc  e  in  vour 
work. 

Study  the  signs  by  your  favorite 
show  card  painter  in  the  better  shop 
windows.  See  how  he  very  frequently 
makes  attractive  cards  by  bunching  all 
the  lettering  off  to  the  side,  but  how 
lie  balances  the  mass  with  a  spot  of 
color  or  decorative  border  on  the  other 
side 

If  you  think  of  the  relative  attractive- 
ness or  attention  pulling  power  of  each 
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in  the  elements  in  a  sign,  you  will 
Understand  why  some  layouts  which 
seem  but  haphazard  arrangements,  look 
good. 

There  are  two  other  principles  of  de- 
sign which  will  help  you  to  get  that 
element  of  elegance  in  your  show  cards 
that  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  pro- 
rial,  namely:  Proportion  and 
Shape    Harmony. 

Proportion 

This  principle  like  many  others  in 
Design,  is  largely  a  matter  of  feeling, 
and  therefore  most  people  just  hit  upon 
the  right  proportions  for  tilings  natur- 
ally. 

In  sign  and  show  card  work  we  solve 
our  first  problem  in  proportion  when 
we  decide  upon  the  shape  of  the  card 
we  are  going  to  use.  Shall  it  be  square 
or  oblong?  If  oblong,  what  shall  its 
proportions  be?  (Of  course,  its  actual 
size  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
lettering  you  have  to  do,  and  the 
amount  of  space  you  want  to  give  for 
its  display.)  By  proportion  we  mean 
whether  it  shall  be  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  wide,  or  three  times,  etc. 

Certain  proportions  have  been  found 
pleasing  to  most  people,  like  three  by 
five,   six   by   nine.      Five   by   eight   is  a 
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Fig.  3.  Showing  how  the  copy  has  been  grouped 
into  masses  and  the  masses  of  unequal  measure 
balanced. 

proportion  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
used  with  beautiful  effect  in  their  works 
of  art.  We  can  learn  much  from  the 
practices  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
seem  to  have  felt  fine  proportions  bet- 
ter than  any  other  people.  For  instance, 
they  carefully  avoided  mechanical  pro- 
portions, which  one  could  easily  dis- 
cover. They  would  not  make  a  thing 
just  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  it 
it  broad.  They  would  make  it  some- 
where between  twice  and  three  times, 
and  in  this  way  obtained  fine  differences 
in  proportion  which  made  the  shape  of 
their  objects  interesting  and  artistic. 

Then  again,  they  avoided  proportions 
that    varied    so   greatly   that    the    mind 


could  not  easily  compare  them.  For 
instance  an  area  of  three  sqquare  inches 

is  not  easily  compared  with  an  area  of 
twenty  square  inches.  They  would  not 
make  a  vase  four  inches  wide  by 
twenty-five  inches  high.  It  would  be 
very  unpleasant  to  look  at.  In  other 
words,  they  avoided,  on  the  one  hand 
those  proportions  that  are  so  simple 
that  they  seem  childish,  and  those  on 
the  other  hand  that  are  so  violent  as  to 
seem  ridiculous. 

Shape  Harmony 
After  you  have  decided  upon  the 
shape  and  outside  proportions  of  your 
card,  everything  that  goes  into  that 
card  ought  to  harmonize  with  them.  If 
you  have  a  square  card,  the  general 
mass  of  type  ought  to  be  square;  that 
is,  lines  drawn  around  your  lettering 
should  make  a  square.  If  your  sign  is 
an  oblong,  as  most  frequently  it  will  be, 
then    the    general    shape    of   the   whole 


mass  .'i  your  "copy"  should  be  oblong, 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  shape 
of  the  cai  d. 

For  the  sake  of  variet)  we  sometimes 

use  new  shapes  whose  proportions  har- 
monize with  the  card;;  like  a  circle  in  a 
square,  or  an   oval   in  an   oblong. 

ADVERTISING    LITERATURE 
EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

In  this  department  we  shall  publish,  free  oi 
charge,  the  name  and  address  of  business  col- 
leges or  other  schools  teaching  commercial  sub- 
jects that  are  willing  to  exchange  catalogs,  cir- 
culars, school  papers,  or  advertising  matter  with 
other   schools. 

See  what  other  schools  are  doing  and  let  them 
see   what   you   are  doing. 
National   Business   University, 
T.    W.   Seav, 
OWENSBORO,  KY. 
Wells  Academy, 

Carlton   Wells, 
LONDON,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
Bryant  &  Stratton, 

C.  A.  Storer, 
334  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW    HOME    OF    THE    ENGLE- 

WOOD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

F.  B.  Bellis,  president  of  that  insti- 
tution, is  sending  out  a  very  unique  and 
we  believe  a  very  effective  school  cata- 
log. It  is  printed  on  light  green  and 
light  gray  tinted  papers,  and  is  album- 
like in  effect.  It  contains  numerous 
illustrations  and  complete  information 
regarding  the  school,  as  well  as  consid- 
erable information  regarding  their  new 
building  which  they  recently  completed 
and  moved  into,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
"America's  Finest  Business  College 
Building." 

The  new  building  accommodates 
about  1000  students  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  such  strength  as  to  carry- 
three  additional  stories  when  occasion 
demands,  so  that  fully  2000  students 
may  eventually  be  taken  care  of. 

The  catalog  is  not  only  of  interest  to 
prospective  students  of  that  institution 


but  no  doubt  commercial  school  men 
generally  who  may  think  of  erecting  a 
building  of  their  own  some  time  would 
find  in  it  much  of  value  in  the  way  of 
suggestions.  A  staff  of  fifteen  instruc- 
tors is  engaged  in  the  institution,  one 
of  which  is  the  well  known  penman  and 
teacher  of  penmanship,  John  S.  Griffith, 
who  recently  conducted  a  course  of 
lessons  in  business  writing  in  THE 
BUSINESS   EDUCATOR. 

We  congratulate  President  Bellis  and 
all  of  his  able  assistants  in  what  they 
have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing up  such  a  large  school,  and  on  the 
completion  of  their  desirable  building 
which  is  so  well  equipped  for  commer- 
cial school  purposes. 

Mr.  Bellis  was  a  student  in  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  in  1898-99,  and  is  always 
free  to  state  that  he  got  his  start  in 
the  school  business  through  his  pen- 
manship. 
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Print  Writing— What  Is  It? 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES,  Supervisoi, 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Mr,     -  yen    considerable    thought 

has    prepared    two    very 
he  subject  for  the  B.   E. 
In    this   article   he   discusses    the   merits    of    Print 
dvocates. 
next    article    will    contain    Mr.    Skeeles' 
-    drawn    from    his    investigations. 
Even     teacher    oi    penmanship    who    d 
keen    up-to-date    should    read    every    copv   of    the 
EDUCATOR,      (hi.    columns  are  open   for  dis- 
cussions   pro    and    con    on    .ill    penmanship    sub- 
o    or    do    not    agree    with 
our   own    personal    views. 

Probably  every  penmanship  teacher 
in  America  has  heard  of  the  style  of 
writing  now  being  used  widely  in 
England,  ami  in  a  small  number  of 
schools  in  America,  variously  called 
Print  Writing,  Manuscript  Writing, 
Print  Script,  and  sometimes  simply 
Script.  The  name  "Print  Writing"  is 
used  in  this  article,  since  it  is  short  and 
descriptive. 

What  It  Is 

The  first  letter  on  this  page  was 
written  by  a  schoolgirl,  a  pupil  in 
King's  Street  School,  London,  England. 
It  is  one  of  a  number  of  letters,  all  in 
Print  Writing,  sent  to  the  pupils  in 
Olentangy  Elementary  School,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  from  the  pupils  of  King's 
Street  School.  Not  all  the  letters  were 
a>  well  written  as  this  one,  but  all  were 
neat  as  well  as  legible. 

Print  Writing  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  modern  public  first  in  a 
copy-book  written  by  Miss  M.  M. 
Bridges,  and  published  in  England  in 
1899.  This  boak  is  now  out  of  print, 
but  I  have  some  of  the  plates.  They 
are  exquisite  examples  of  lettering. 
Min~  Dridgcs  taught  only  a  lew  pupils, 
and  it  was  not  until  19:13  that  the  next 
article  appeared  which  has  come  to  my 
notice.  This  was  by  1'roi.  James  Slid 
of  the  Manchester  ^University 
Demonstration  School-  This  article  is 
quoted    by    a    number    of    later   authors 

< )ne  of  the  earlj  advocates  of  Print 
Writing  is  Miss  S.  A.  Golds  ('),  Head- 
mistress,  St.  George  the  Martyr  Paro- 
chial  Schools,    I  ondon      She   is   given 

Cri     ii      with      furthering     and      perhaps 

starting    the   im .\ m    t. .ward   simpli 

iii  .in. in,  and  thi   cop  i    n  ing  her 

nam.  shows  plain  forms  ol  letters  with- 
out shading  or  ornami  nt. 

In  her  intn  Goli 

"  I  li.  Ivo.  ated    in 

this  little  b..ok  iv  an  attempt  to  revivi 
in  a  simplified  form,  the  beautiful  manu- 

■  riting  of  1. 
earnest   endeavoi    to  help   towards  the 
improvement    of    tin-    writing    of    the 
I  day." 

i-'i!  in  Print 
Writing  air  somewhat  similar  to  our 
printing  the   name   would   in- 

insisl  that  it  is  not  "printing,"  but 
"writing'  '  I  I  R.a  (*)  says,  dis- 
cussing the  name  "Print-script":     "  Mo 

with    'script'    tn  a  >     give,    and    it 


cases  actually  has  given,  rise  to  the 
nong  teachers  that  the  child  may 
be  permitted  to  copy  'print'.  Needless 
to  say,  such  practice  is  most  unsatis- 
factory, as  the  child  becomes  engrossed 
in  reproducing  the  'serifs'  or  finishing 
strokes  rather  than  in  mastering  the 
letter- forms    themselves." 

Miss  Golds  ("')  says:  "The  old  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  now  only  to  be 
seen  in  our  museums,  have  always  been 
a  source  of  delight  to  all  lovers  of  ar- 
tistic work;  but  the  style  of  writing  in 
which  they  are  executed,  although 
greatly  admired,  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  too  laborious  for  these  days. 
Upon  a  closer  study  of  the  matter, 
however,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
beautiful    work    of    the    ancient    monks 


"(1)  It  practically  removes  the  great 
disadvantages  of  two  forms  of  letter 
with  which  the  child  has  to  contend  in 
learning  to  read  and  write. 

"(2)  It  is  particularly  easy  to  ac- 
quire, involving  combinations  of 
straight  lines  and  circles,  with  the  result 
that  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  child 
of  the  ascending  loop  is  postponed 
until  a  later  stage  of  technical  skill  is 
required. 

"(3)  All  children  can  acquire  it. 
There  are  no  failures,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  writing. 

"(-!)  It  is  vcr\  legible,  and  forms  a 
go..  1  basis  for  a  permanent  style  of 
writing." 

Miss  Wise  (*)  says.:  "One  of  the 
most  convincing  reasons  for  the  super- 
mi  in  of  manuscript  writing  is  evident 
with  the  beginners  who  in  this  instance 
need  familiarize  themselves  with  only 
one  alphabet  instead  of  two  where  read- 
ing and  writing  are  taught  simultan- 
eously." 

(  It  perhaps  should  be  said  here  that 
many     American     teachers     have     used 


\ 


luckv 


lou        are 
lirrle  aarden         or 

X        had         one,        so 
lanl-  all         Kinds        ol 

1-nar 


u 


have       a 
I      wish 


y  our       own ,     X      wi 
\Y\a\         X        could 
seeds  .     Do 


larderv 


P1 

you         mean  f-har        your         cqarden-s 

aV         home  or       a\         school  ? 

T         snould         do        deliqnVed        ir 

one         oY         you        would  winre        and 

mv         questions 


answer 


»Y      T 


Part  of  a  letter  written  May  22.  1924,  by  Nellie  Jones,  age  13  years,  of  18  Bayham  St.. 
Camden  Town,  London,  N.  W.  I.  England,  for  the  pupils  of  Olentangy  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


and  scribes  was,  after  all,  done  far 
more  quickly  and  with  much  greater 
lian  we  had  imagined." 
Miss  Wise  (')  says,  speaking  oi 
Manuscript  Writing,  "It  is,  in  effect,  a 
return  to  the  fifteenth  century  Italian 
i  ni  sive  writing."  hi  other  words,  this 
"new"  style  of  writing  is  a  going  back 
■<  i  tin  -ti  le  used  by  the  scribes  about 
the  time  printing  was  invented.  And 
in  tin-  .. .im.  .  1 1. hi  it  i-  interesting  to 
noti  that  Princess  Elizabeth,  after- 
wards Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  a  letter 
t<>  Queen  Mary  on  March  16,  1553, 
w  bi.  b  resi  ml. I.  -  to  a  remarkable  i  t ■  t.  nt 
the  modern  print-writing.  I  hi 
are  disconnected  and  have  a  slight 
.slant,  but  are  of  the  same  general  Form 
i  used  by  the  London  Si  hool- 
girl  in  1924  i  s.T  ,  ,11-  reprodui  ed  «  ith 
■In-   article.) 

Advantages   Claimed 

i     ii  of  Print  Wi  iting  arc 

ummarized  by  I)r.  Kimmins 
(Child  Study,  June,  1916,  quoted  ii 
"Handwritii  |  | 


both  print  and  script  at  the  same  time 
in  teaching  beginners  to  read,  and  there 
seems   to  be   no  resulting  confusion.) 

lb  Ballard  I  >  sa-y-s,  "Providing  as  it 
did  a  picture  of  the  word  as  a  whole 
which  was  similar  to  the  picture  of  the 
word  as  it  appeared  in  the  reading 
book,  it  went  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing the  difficulties  i<\   spelling." 

Miss  Wise  (')  says  further:  "Really 
to   appreciate   the    true   advantages    oi 

manuscript  writing  one  should  be  a 
teacher  of  children  of  about  eight  years 
.  anil  try  to  teach  them  this 
writing,  when  heretofore  one  has  taught 
only   the   ordinary   running  hand." 

Miss  i  o.l.K  (=)  adds:  "Tin-  children 
li!.  ii,  an. I  take  a  pride  in  doing  it 
well.  *  *  The  progress  male  by  the 
children  is  much  more  rapid  than  that 
made  by  lliem  when  using  I  be  ordinary 
script  writing.  The  children  writ.-  w  .11 
at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  their  writing 
cannot  develop  into  scribble  when  they 
ii.    older." 
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Beauty 
Much  iv  said  about  the  beauty  of  this 
Style.       Dr.     Ballard  i   )     says     on     this 
"But  it  is  an  essential  pai  t  ol 

i  ed  of  those  of  US  who  arc  warm 
.is  of  script  writing  [by  which 
term  he  means  Print  Writing,  as  the 
context  shows,]  that  the  Civil  Service 
land  [the  'business'  hand  most  widely 
Bse  1  in  England]  is  as  devastatingly 
Bglj  as  the  \  ictorian  furniture  that 
the  scorn  of  William  Morris; 
and  we  lay  it  down  as  an  aesthetic 
fiogma  that  the  style  of  handwriting 
that  can  be  evolved  from  script  [Print 
Writing]  is  incomparably  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  business  hand  of  today." 

Miss  Wise!*)  says:  "In  England 
manuscript  writing  was  primarily  ad- 
vocated because  of  its  beauty,  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  its  form,  and  the 
Satisfying  effect  that  results  from  the 
Eight  use  of  a  good  too!.  At  the  same 
time  the  attention  of  the  teachers  was 
tunic  !  to  good  spacing  and  arrange- 
ment of  work.  This  beauty  not  only 
affects  the  handwriting,  hut  it  at  once 
influences  the  every-day  surroundings 
in  the  school.  As  soon  as  it  is  intro- 
duced it  appears  at  once  on  bulletin 
Boards,    and    as    skill    in    writing   grows 


Writing    is    nol    rapi  !    i  nough.      Miss 

Golds  I  i  .in-  c  ers  the  i  ibjei  tii  >n  thus : 
"It   is   difficult    to   in  li  rstand    why    the 

qui  -i i    spec  1    should    alwaj  s    be 

brought  up  whi  n  consi  lering  this  style 
li  .  an  1  ie  in  ired  u  he  ti  consi  ler- 
.  .  ;  but,  as  a  matt<  r  of  fact, 
we  find  that  childn  a  \\  rite  ju  I  as 
quicklj  w  hen  adi  p  ing  I  his  - 
thi  \     di  1    when    \.  i  ir  linarj 

script;  in  fact,  it  has  been  proved  that 
up  to  the  age  of  nine  they  even  write 
with  greater  speed,  and  the  older  chil- 
dren quite  hold  their  own.  contrary  to 
what   many   people   expect. 

"In  comparing  speed  tests,  there  is 
one  thing  which  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  is.  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
compare  the  speed  of  writing  of  differ- 
ent qualities — good  writing  of  one  style- 
ought  to  be  compared  with  goo  1  writ- 
ing of  another,  and  not  with  scribble. 
It  is  claimed  for  Manuscript  Writing 
that  it  can  be  written  as  rapidly  as  anj 
other  good  writing,  but  scribble  is  not 
writing.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
spei  il.  there  is  much  need  in  the  pres- 
ent day  for  good  writers,  and,  if  ex- 
treme speed  is  required,  either  short- 
hand is  i  sed  or  a  typewriter  is  re- 
sorted to. 


nm  not 
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The  above  lette 
which  appear  in 


;  written  by  Q 


T  Queen   Elizabeth.      This  is  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
y  of  Writing  published  by  McMillan  Co..  New  York   City. 


so  does  the  appreciation  of  what  are 
good  standards  in  the  writing  of  pub- 
lic announcements  and  also  in  printing. 
Criteria  are  established  which  aid  in 
the  selection  of  good  type  and  suitable 
spacing." 

Probably  Miss  Golds  (:)  had  the  idea 
of  beauty  in  mind  when  she  wrote : 
"And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  is 
morally  good  for  the  children,  for  it 
trains  them  in  habits  of  orderliness, 
carefulness,  and  neatness.  The  children 
feel  this  themselves,  as  one  little  girl 
wrote:      T    think    our    new    writing    is 

ry  neat  and  tidy'." 

Speed 
A  common  criticism  is  that  the  Print 


"While  discussing  the  question  of 
speed  in  writing,  it  ought  to  be  always 
remembered  that  writers  must  never 
save  I  heir  own  time  at  the  expense  of 
the  time  of  those  who  may  have  to 
decipher  their  writing;  and  this  maxim 
should  be  inculcated  as  a  rule  of  life." 

Mis-  Wise  {■)  says:  "Dr.  F.  N.  Free- 
i  his  monograph  on  The  Hand- 
writing Movement,  found  that  people 
who  acquire  a  great  speed  in  writing 
are  generally  rhythmical  writers.  One 
reason  why  speed  appears  to  come 
naturally  to  manuscript  writers  is  prob- 
ably that  words  with  separate  letters 
are  more  suitable  for  rhythmic  pur- 
poses than  words  with  joined  letters." 

The  only  figures  I  have  seen  on  the 


-!"  "I  ol  Print  Writing  are  the  follow- 
ing, quoted  b)  Miss  \\  ise  I  ')  from  Dr. 
1  I  Kimmins,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  pupils 
ti  sti  d  were  all  girls  : 

Lette 


d       Age 

Manusci  ipt 

Cursive 

373 

/ 

21.6 

18.8 

1    ' 

8 

25  5 

21.4 

1609 

9 

34.9 

29.3 

1572 

10 

42.4 

36.1 

1449 

11 

48.7 

44.5 

1509 

12 

55.0 

49.3 

12..6 

13 

60.9 

61.0 

Writing  Materials 
i-  much  variety  in  the  r<  i  om 
men  lations  as  to  writing  materials, 
position  oi  paper,  and  other  details. 
Som<  teachers  recommend  pencil  or 
crayon  or  charcoal  for  beginners;  but 
-t  that  for  advanced  students  a 
I  road-nibbed  pen  —  what  is  usually 
spoken  oi  in  America  as  a  lettering 
pen  is  the  best  instrument;  and  some 
woul  1  have  beginners  use  this  pen. 

Miss  Wise  (')  says  regarding  the 
movement  to  be  used  in  Print  Writing: 
"Any  method  of  teaching  that  applies 
to  teaching  a  running  hand  can  also 
be  applied  to  'manuscript'.  If  arm 
movements  are  desired  they  can  as 
easily  be  obtained  with  this  writing  as 
with  any  other;  perhaps  more  easily 
obtained,  as  the  movements  are  sim- 
pler. All  the  theories  about  the  holding 
oi  the  pen,  the  slope  of  the  desk,  the 
lighting,  the  slant  of  the  hand  are 
equally  applicable." 

Mr.  Thomas  (")  says,  "The  edge  of 
the  bcok  should  be  parallel  with  that 
of  the  desk,"  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  vertical  strokes  could  be  written 
with  regularity  and  uniformity  were 
tin  paper  in  any  other  position.  The 
discussion  of  Dr.  Shelley  (*)  regarding 
the  slant  of  writing  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  correct  position  for  writing  is 
that  in  which  the  lines  of  writing  run 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk  nearest 
the  body  of  the  penman. 

Mr.  Raw  C1)  recommends  a  sloping 
desk,  "not  less  than  one  in  four,"  and 
for  advanced  students  as  much  as  45 
degrees.  He  admits  that  the  latter 
slant  may  be  found  tiresome  at  first, 
but  adds  that  after  a  little  practice  this 
will  disappear.  The  advantage  of  the 
great  slant  is  that  the  pen  may  be  held 
nearly  level,  thus  controlling' the  flow- 
ed ink. 

Adult  Writing 

The  advocates  of  Print  Writing  arc- 
not  agreed  as  to  just  how  it  will  develop 
as  a  style  tor  adults.  Miss  Wise  admits, 
It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  this  writ- 
ing will  be  more  legible  as  a  mature 
hand." 

Dr.  Ballard  says:  "Teachers  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  boy 
who  is  sent  out  into  the  world  unable 
to  write  an  ordinary  cursive  hand  is 
it  a  disadvantage.  He  runs  the 
being  told  by  a  possibli 
ployer  that  he  is  lacking  in  one  of  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  education — that, 
in  fact,  he  can't  write." 

In    another    paragraph    Dr.     Ballard 
(Continued   on  page  28) 
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Standardized  Figures  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 


(At  the  suggestion  of  the  Penmanship  De- 
partment ol  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  G  Kirk,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rai  '  <!  tlie  making  of 
I  hi-  wil  effect  32,000  clerks  in  the 
i  ntire  system. 

.Mr.    K.  I  realize  the 

importance     of     plain     figures.        t'n.ike     letters, 

nnot   be   read   by   context,  and   therefore, 

one      must      be     adsulutely      unmistakable. 

Students    "1     penmanship    and    teachers    will    do 

well  to  study   the  following  rules.  I 

Rules  for   Forming   Figures 

1.  For  safety  in  writing,  the  figure  one 
must  not  have  a  connecting  tick 
on  it. 

2.  There  should  be  a  slight  curve  in 
the  final  stroke  for  the  purpose  of 
pen  lift.  The  curve  in  the  final 
stroke,  when  written  on  lines,  ob- 
viates its  looking  like  the  figure 
seven. 

.i.  Finish  with  oval  for  the  benefit  of 
pen   lift;   also   looks   neater. 

4.  Slight  curve  at  the  top  of  the  second 
down    stroke    admits    of    graceful- 


7.  Angle   connecting  cross  stroke   with 

downward  stroke  slightly  round- 
ed produces  rapidity  and  prevents 
the  appearance  of  the  figurefour. 
Down  stroke  to  go  below  the 
writing  line  to  prevent  conflict 
with    the    figures    two    and    four. 

8.  Must   start    towards    kit.      (.'lose   on 

upward   stroke,   and   the   two   loops 
to   be   about    the   same   size. 

9.  To     maintain     correct     proportions, 

the  "a"  part  should  be  above  the 
writing  line  and  the  finsh  of  the 
down  stroke  should  be  slightly  be- 
low the  writing  line,  similiar  to  the 
figure  seven.  Also  finish  below 
the  line  to  prevent  confusion  with 
the  figure  zero  and  the  letter  "a." 
Close  the  top  to  prevent  confusion 
with  the  figure  seven. 
I).  Close  top  in  order  that  it  shall  not 
be  confused  with  the  figure  six, 
making    more    rund    than    narrow. 
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ness  and  ease.  Making  the  second 
stroke  taller  than  the  first,  pre- 
vents it  from  looking  like  the 
figure  seven.  A  low  cross  line, 
higher  than  the  writing  line  bast, 
is   desirable. 

5.  Oval    finish    admits    of    pen    lift    and 

neatness.  Top     part      must      be 

joined     for    purpose    of    legibility. 

6.  Should    be    taller    than    other    figures 

to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the 
figure  zero.  The  oval  should  be- 
fairly  small  and  may  or  may  not 
be  closed.  'Pile  long  stroke  should 
be    straight. 


Never     join     the     figure     zero     in 

series,    and    this    rule    should    apply 

to    any    other    figures. 

When     placing     figures     on     sheets 

ru!ed    into    blocks,    no    portion    of   any 

figure   should   touch   any   of   the   guide 

lines  of  the  blocks. 

Where  mention  is  made  of  pen  lift, 
it  means  that  on  the  curved  line,  the 
line  is  finished  and  the  pe  nor  pencil 
lifted  as  a  continuous  motion  is  made, 
whereas  on  a  straight  line  the  pen  or 
pencil  comes  to  a  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  i.trckt  and  is  lifted  directh  from 
that   position. 


Mr.  W.  Edward  Lamb  of  Maiden, 
Mass.,  i-  tin  new  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Concord, 
Mass,  High  School.  He  takes  the 
place  of  Mr.  J.  F.  O'Halloran,  who  re- 
cently passed  away. 

Miss  Agnes  Dugan  of  Andover,  Mass., 

has  i tb  In.,  H  ,  h  i  ted  to  teach  in  the 

i  mice  Appliance  I  >epartment  oi  thi 
Commercial   High  School,    Providence. 


Miss  Mary  Ferguson  of  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado, is  a  new  teacher  of  shorthand  in 
the  Newark  Business  College,  Newark, 
i  Ihio 

Mr.  A.  W.  Stolte,  lasl  year  teacher  in 
the    Commercial    High    School,    Provi- 

dem  e,     has     recently     been     chosen     to 

teach  penmanship  in  Strayer's  Busi- 
ness I  ollege,  Philadelphia. 


CHARLES    E.    WELLER 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Weller  of  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  the  pioneer  typist  and  intimate 
friends  of  Christopher  Latham  Sholes, 
inventor  of  the  typewriter,  died  in  San 
Diego,   Calif.,   Feb.   7th.  at  85. 

Mr.  Weller  was  born  in  Michigan  in 
1840.  It  was  in  Milwaukee  in  1867, 
while  a  telegraph  operator  and  student 
of  shorthand,  that  he  formed  his  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Sholes.  Sholes  at 
that  time  was  laboring  on  his  first 
model  typewriter.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Weller  removed  to  St.  Louis  to  become 
a  shorthand  reporter,  and  on  leaving, 
Sholes  promised  to  send  him  for  prac- 
tical testing  the  first  completed  model, 
and  in  January,  1868,  the  machine  ar- 
rived. This  was  exactly  six  years  be- 
fore the  first  manufactured  machine, 
the  Model  1  Remington,  appeared  on 
the  market,  and  clearly  identifies  Mr. 
Weller  as  the  pioneer  and  original 
typist. 

This  model  which  Sholes  sent  to  Mr. 
Weller  was  identical  with  the  model 
now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington  on  which  Sholes,  Glidden 
and  Soule  received  their  patent  of  July 
14,  1868.  Mr.  Weller  received  many 
letters  from  Sholes  describing  his  pro- 
gress in  the  development  of  his  inven- 
tion. These  letters  have  been  published 
in  Mr.  Weller's  book.  "The  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Typewriter." 

Mr.  Weller  was  a  prominent  short- 
hand reported  and  widely  known  in  his 
profession.  He  was  Secretary-Treas- 
urer oi  the  Sholes  Monument  Commis- 
sion, I  le.ileil  some  ten  years  ago  by  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters  Associa- 
tion tor  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Sholes  Monument.    The  necessary  fund 

was  raised  through  the  labor  of  Mr 
W  ellei  .  u  ho  was  also  the  central  figure 
at  the  unveiling  ccrcinom  which  01 
curred  at  Milwaukee  June  7,  1924.  Hi 
was  also  a  prominent  figure  in  the  cele- 
bration oi  lb,-  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  typewriter  at  llion,  N.  Y..  where 
the  Remingtons  began  the  manufacture 
of  the  first  practical  typewriter.  He 
was  a  man  of  delightful  personality  and 
,  a   earnesl  m  ~s  oi   purpose. 
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rs   of   Jhc  business  SSucalor- 
penmanship  publication  in  the  uiorlV 


Qcbica.tc'b   To   the    Bahy  Kcaoer 
tl-ic   tesj    anb    mosTpra 

IP55CP,  m\i  daughter,  is  the  woman   that"    doth,  not  take  herself  too 

seriously. 

IJLtoui  it  fame  to  pass  that"  at- Hie  christening  of  a  Princess  of  Babulon  neither 

trie  5000  fairies  nor  the  wicked  fairies  were  present.  Jorthe  Klna  said,"  <?o 

to!  J  am  no  Peter  Pan!"   Ana  lo.thc  wicked  fairies,  hearing,  "this,  were 

exceeding  wroth  and  plotted  together  to  bring  coil  upon  the  girl- child.   iT^-nd 

the  first  said,"  J  shall  endow  this  chili  with  a  plain  face,  so  that  all  men 
shall  turn  from  her  ."  jA.nO  the  second  said,  "  Zl  shall  bestow  upon  her 
a  sharp  tongue,  wherewith  she  shall  cut  her  own  throat  whensoever  she 
openeth.  her  lips."  JA\ii>  the  third  declared,  "  J  shall  mete  out  to 
her  ill  fortune  in  love  and  unhappiness  in  marriage,  for  J  can  think  of  no  greater  evil." 
Jinb  thereupon  they  rejoiced  together  in  their  wickedness.  How  it  so  happened  that  a 
good  fairy  ovcrhearb  them. in  passing,  and  bethought  herself  how  to  outwit  them  in 
their  evil  works.  .And  when  she  had  taken  counsel  with  her  heart,  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  cried  joyfully,  "Jffola,  hola.hola  !  Zi  have  it.l'crilu.O  am  a  "XU12  and  a 
QUonderi  "  iov,  behold,  J  shall  bestow  upon  this  woman-babe  that  which  shall  make 
her  plain  face  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  men!  "'ilea,  J  shall  give  unto  her  that  which 
shall  soften  the  sharp  edge  of  her  tongue  and  make  her  words  famous  in  the  l?and. 
"J  shall  endow  her  with  that  which  shall  make  her  to  smile  at  all  her  tribulations 
and  to  laugh  at  all  her  heartaches  and  to  endure  all  the  sorrows  of  marriage  with  cheerfulness 
"to,  3  shall  give  her  a  Sense  of  JjCumot!  "  Andso  it  came  to  pass  that  the  damsel 
wared  into  happy  womanhood  and  was  contented  and  merry  and  belooed  all  the  dans  of  her 
life!  J"or  verily,  verily,  in  a  world  of  vicissitudes,  a  -Sense  of  jjfumor  isOfeavens 
greatest  a,ift  to  HJomau !  'Tr'ea.it  is  a  staff  to  uphold*  her  in  sorrow,  a  flrauaht  to 
refresh  her  in  dullness  and  a  light  to  auide  her  at  all  times  .  Jt  covereth  her  uatutv 
and  was  an  armor;  itfillefh  her  spirit  with  sympathy  ;  it  cheereth  and  doefh  good  like  wine. 
y«a,  blessed  is  the  woman  that  doth  not  take  herself  too  Seriously  ;  for' she  beareth  a 
charmed  life  .    And  neither  witches  nor  men  can.  harm  her! 

%ril\pJeiilu  a  MeSense  of  Humor  is  aUWeifulSrumj ! 


'♦.'•• 


By   D.    Beauchamp.    Los   Angeles.    Calif. 


SPLENDID  IDEA 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  I  wrote 
you  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  sure  and 
put  us  on  the  list  of  Business  Colleges 
appearing  in  the  Business  Educator. 
We  think  it  is  a  splendid  idea  for 
Business  Colleges  to  exchange  litera- 
ture and  advertising  matter. 

Our  new  school  at  Fairmont  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Shafer  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  During  the 
holiday  vacation  we  secured  additional 
space  which  just  about  doubled  the  ca- 
pacitv  of  the  school. 

T.  B.  Cain,  Pres. 


A  very  attractive  and  well  printed 
circular  has  been  received  from  Adel- 
bert  Mclntyre  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  in 
which  are  displayed  specimens  of  his 
skill.  The  circular  shows  very  clearly 
the  high  class  work  produced  in  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  studio. 


LEARN  DIPLOMA-ENGROSSING 

by  Mail.  Earn  10  to  25  dollars  per  day.  Com- 
plete 10-Iesson  course,  $5.00.  Clarence  C. 
French  (de  1'  Academice  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris), 
Engrosser.  Address:    Box   119.  Saugatuck.  Mich. 


Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Woodbury  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  X.  V.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  Harrison  T.  Sexton  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Zempel,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  are  two  new  com- 
mercial teachers  in  the  High  School  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mary  L.  McCarthy  has  recently' 
been  apointed  to  teach  commercial  work 
in  the  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  High  School. 
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Gertrude  Beers  of  Nebra: 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  is  the 
Shorthand    Round    Table 


School  of  Business 
/  chairman  of  the 
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F. 


Rosella  But'c 
Shorthand  Rol 
meicial  Teache 


Springfield,  111.,  Secretary 
nd  Table  of  the  National  Com- 
s  Federation. 


PRINT   WRITING 
1  I  >  intinued  from  page  -?.; ) 

"It",  therefore,  script  writing 
[Prim  Writing]  is  to  fulfill  its  proper 
function  in  the  school,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
real  reform  which  will  distinctly  raise 
the  general  level  of  the  nation's  hand- 
writing, it  must  be  taught  as  a  pro- 
gressive system.  It  must  follow  a 
definite  course.  It  must  not  rest  as 
the  baby  writing  of  the  infant  school; 

n  as  the  decorative  calligraphy 
of  the  art  school.  Life  is  too  short  to 
permit  of  our  writing  to  our  friends  or 
our  clients  as  though  we  were  present- 
ing them  with  illuminated  addresses. 
And  the  examinee  who  affected  the 
manuscript  style  would  pass  in  hand- 
writing and  fail  in  everything  else.  The 
writing  ultimately  reached  must  look 
like   writing,  and   not  like  a  bad  imita- 

print.  It  must  have  character 
and  depart  from  the  stark  neutrality  of 
tlie  straight  line  and  the  circle.  In  fact, 
though    it    begins    as    printing    it    must 


At  least  one  copy  book,  that  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons  (')  provides  for  joining  the  letters 
after  the  first  book,  is  completed,  al- 
though the  writing  remains  vertical. 

But  Miss  Golds  (")  quotes  three  busi- 
ness men  as  approving  of  the  writing 
for  their  employees,  the  following  quo- 
tation being  typical:  "For  business 
purposes  this  particular  style  of  writing 
possesses  a  very  high  order  of  merit; 
it  is  an  excellent  type  of  commercial 
penmanship.  *  *  I  am  quite  content  to 
accept  your  style  as  a  good  one  for 
business  purposes;  it  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct." 

(In  this  article  I  have  quoted  the 
opinions  of  those  who  are  advocates 
of  Print  Writing.  In  a  later  article  1 
shall  give  my  own  opinion  of  it,  if  any- 
body  cares   to   know   it.) 

Books   Referred  to  in  this   Article 
0)    Prof.  James  Shelley,  Demonstration  School 
Record    No.    II,    Manchester    University,    Man- 
chester,  England. 

I    Miss  S.  A.  Golds,  A  Guide  to  the  Teach- 
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aster  ftltshes 

4>       be  thine       <&> 


By  H.  C.   Rice.  Boston.  Ma 
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A    mai  p    his    friendship   in 
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Mr.  P.  Escalon,  San   Francisco,  Calif., 

who    has    been    advertising    specimens 

i  HE    BUSINESS    EDI  i    \T<  IR, 

writing.       Evidetltlj      Ml       I 

ceiv<  .I   more  business   from   his  ad>  ( r 
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ing    of    Manuscript    Writing,    Blackie    and    Son, 
Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

(3)  T.  E.  Raw,  Modern  Script  for  Schools, 
George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  (.In- 
troduction by  P.   B.   Ballard,  D.  Litt.) 

(4)  Miss  Marjorie  Wise,  On  the  Technique  of 
Manuscript  Writing.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,, 
New  York. 

!"■!  William  A.  Mason,  A  History  of  the 
Art  of  Writing,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

(")  David  Thomas,  Handwriting  Reform, 
Thomas   Nelson   cc   Sons.   London. 

(")  Script  Writing  Copybook,  by  Edwin  G. 
Fooks,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London. 


TEACHERS    RECEIVE    SUR- 
PRISE GIFTS 

The  American  College  Bureau  gave 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  teachers  it 
placed  during  the  last  year  by  sending 
them  remittances.  It  was  a  pro  rata 
Hi',  of  commissions  paid,  and  it  rep- 
resents the  surplus  after  all  expenses 
are    met. 

The  American  College  Bureau  limits 
its  field  to  colleges  and  universities, 
and  has  become  a  specialist  bureau  in 
that  particular  personnel  s.r.ice.  Col-' 
lege  and  university  officials,  as  w.  11  as 
teachers,  ,are  making  this  office  in  the 
beautiful  new  Chicago  Temple  their 
headquarters  when  they  are  in  Chi- 
cago.  The  Director,  Ernest  E.  Olp, 
who  has  had  wide  experience  in  teach- 
er placement  work,  is  Presi  ler.t  of 
the  Fisk  Teachers  Agency  of  Chicago, 
and  is  also  Director  of  Education 
Servi  e  and  the  Nati  nal  Teacher} 
Agency.  He  sp  aks  with  enthusiasm 
about  this  plan  of  operatii  n  on  a  cost 
basis,  .mil  it  carries  out  in  a  practical 
waj  an  ambition  he  has  had  for  many 
It  is  their  aim  to  put  the  work 
on  a  real  professional  basis.  The  suc- 
cess  of  the  American  College  Bureau 
dence  of  the  real  reed  of  such  an 
<  rganijatii  in 


The  American  International  Acad- 
emy, Washington,  D.  C,  opened  its 
rooms  to  receive  students  in  business 
subjects  October  1.  At  the  present 
firm  ■  ■  1 1 1  \  typewriting  and  shorthand 
light.  However,  all  other  suhj 
bits  ulnrh  form  a  p. hi  .,i  the  training 
nt  commercial  life  will  be  added  in  the 
near  future.  Both  the  intermediate  and 
the   college    work    will   be   given. 
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;        the  ht5for«  of  ihisOnVi;  an?  thm">  completes  a  ^inquluHiivmvcsiifiilotic  as 

krraiio  fixaltcd  'Ruler  of  rhcBencuolenr  andMcrlufc-  Oitor  of  £11$ 

a£  he  rclinquif-hi's  fhe  emblem  of  lUiluonty  to  his  giicces&bs  a  tenure  of  office  thaf 
has  been  markej  by  an  almost  unprece6ente&  growth  aiid  brodtJcning  of  influence 
mroughoul  epetj)  phase  ot  6lkDom-one  wherein  plans  aiib  ideate  are  beina  (ormulateo 
ano  oeoelop'ed  that  mill  haue  a  profound  aiib  far-  peddling  influence  in  the  historoano 
life  of  our  anal  brotherhood,  and  a  period  making  oemanfe  that  uieUe  ronr.ra.nr  anO  ex- 
aefing  on  The  time  ot  an  alreaoy  busu  professional  man  emirn&?eo  in  uariS)  anb  uuocsprcac) 
injtrcSte.but  mho  touno  time  to  meetano  tei'harqc  (hem  inim  a  gueeejfe  that  now  oceanic 

illui  J,  (*>nis  6raiiu"  Hodge  finite  both  honor  ano  pleasure  in  recocmiHinq  this 
•    ■  seruice  of  oruotion  to  its  welfare,  ano  high  executive  ability  in  otfectinq 
,|«n»  nntlfurtherinqits'coeruinrerc'Jt.-meretaVcbeih  s  >;       r  %        \    s 
4HUUi'M(' (Phar  the  heurlu  fhnnEs  a  ni)  heartfelt  appreciation  of  th  is  t3r0IldC t»DflC 
beaiHlarehereiiiTlhteinVii'oBrofnit^liOtrtoactheruiith  the  sincere  hope 
unOiuish  that  hculth_.happmess anii prosperity  may  as  rertamjy  attend  him  in  all  the  future 
9  mill  the  esteem  aim  atfefhon  ot  his  brothers  thrbiighoiit  the  lenqttiano  breadth  of  Elkdom 
^  itfflfllPh  ffifi&a  hnaiblcfaiioTWcM^^ 
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By  P.  W.   Costcllo,   Scranton,   Pa. 


FREE 


TO  BOOKKEEPERS, 
Students  of  Accounting, 
Commercial  Teachers, 
One  Set  (12  Tests)  any  Series.  NEW- 
SOM'S  WEEKLY  TESTS  IN  AC- 
COUNTING. Series  I,  II,  III  are  Ele- 
mentary. Series  IV  and  V,  Advanced. 
TPCo.  1858  INGLESIDE  TER. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 

Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HI      WAI    TPR      222  Portage  Avenue 
.    J.    WMLI   C">   WINNIPEG, CON. 

WESTERN   CANADA'S   MASTER  PENMAN 

Will  send  you  two  pages  of  the  finest  com- 
bination ornamental  signatures,  business 
capitals,    etc.,    ever    produced    in    Western 

Canada     $0.50 

Sot  of  business  capitals  and  a  forgery  proof 

signature  of  your  name ,20 

3  dozen  Visiting  Cards 1.00 

Samples  of  Penwork 20 

No  Free  Sp< 


J.  R.  Rosen,  an  engrosser  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  sent  us  a  number  of  photographs 
of  his  recent  pen  work.  Mr.  Rosen  is 
not  only  very  skillful  but  works  very 
rapidly.  He  states  that  the  general 
run  of  his  work  brings  him  about 
$35.00  for  each  job,  but  that  some  prices 
of  work  run  to  several  hundred  dollars 
each.  It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago 
that  Mr.  Rosen  was  a  penmanship  stu- 
dent here  in  Columbus  and  later  letter- 
ing B.  E.  Certificates  in  the  office  of 
The  Business  Educator.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Rosen  on  his  success. 


James  B.  Kouba,  Phipps  San,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  an  aspirant  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Certificate  sent  us  specimens 
of  his  business  writing,  ornamental 
penmanship,  card  writing  and  letter- 
ing. It  is  some  of  the  nicest  work  we 
have  received  from  any  one  working 
for  a  Professional  Certificate  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Kouba  has  the  ability  to 
become  a  verj'  fine  professional  pen- 
man. 


SEEING  IS   BELIEVING 

_  Send  for  "Penmanship  Made  Easy  to  Both 
Teacher  and  Student"  and  you  will  soon  be  say- 
ing  with  Pollyanna  that  you  are  glad,  glad, 
glad  that  you  did.  75  cents  postpaid.  H.  M. 
Hill,  Supr.  of  Wiiting,  Box  725,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Wanted  engrossers 


sh  good 


high    da 
ces.     One 


vho 


do  color 

work  and  make  layrouts.  One  who  can  do 
good  lettering.  High  salaries  to  the  right 
man.  Submit  samples.  P.  T:  c  ,'o  BUSI- 
NESS   EDUCATOR,   COLUMBUS,    OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE        " 

Diplomas^ 

CERTiriCATES. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 


ROCKLAND     MAINE 
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AN  EMPEROR  OF  BUSINESS 
ntinued  from  page   18 

oor  judgement,  did  wreck 
things.  One  of  his  last  enterprises 
was  to  get  control  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
system,  and  then  with  the  idea  of 
controlling  traffic  they  bought  up 
trolley  lines  and  street  cars  and 
branch  railroads  and  steamships  and 
everything  else  on  wheels  or  afloat 
that     carried     passengers.  When      I 

came  to  Holyoke,  seventeen  years 
ago,  Xew  York.  Xew  Haven  and 
Hartford  railroad  stock  was  selling 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty,  for  it 
paid  eight  per  cent  dividend  and  thou- 
sand >  of  people  all  over  Xew  England 
had  invested  in  this  stock  and  de- 
pended on  this  dividend  to  pay  ex- 
penses. The  stock  is  now  worth  about 
thirty-three  and  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  lower  than  that,  for  these  side- 
lines lost  money  instead  of  making 
it.  Possibly,  if  Morgan  had  lived, 
he  could  have  prevented  the  wreck 
hut  I  don't  believe  it.  It  was  his  big 
mistake,  as  Caesar's  wish  to  take  the 
crown  was  his  as  Napoleon's  march 
into  Russia  was  his,  as  Kaiser  Bill's 
attempt  to  give  us  a  German  world, 
ruled  by  the  shining  sword  of  the  All 
Hightest,    was    his. 

This  country  will  never  again  see  an 
emporer  of  business  in  the  sense  that 
Morgan  was.  It  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well;  emperors  and  kings  are  a  little 
out  of  fashion  in  this  rather  disor- 
ganized and  unsettled  world.  There 
will  never  again  appear  a  man  in  this 
country  who  can  say,  as  Morgan  did 
say,  to  great  financiers:  "You  have 
been   assigned   so  much   stock   in   such 


and  such  an  enterprise,  send  in  your 
check,''  and  they  did  it  without  ques- 
tion If  any  of  them  did  question  the 
judgment  of  this  autocrat,  he  never 
had  a  chance  of  investing  again  in  one 
of  the  Morgan  enterprises,  which  were 
alfost  always  very  profitable.  He  was 
a  wonderful  man;  of  supreme  ability 
in  matters  of  finance.  His  like  we 
shall  not  see  again.  His  good  points 
oueweighted  his  bad  points.  He  was 
a  builder,  never  intentionally  a 
wrecker,  and  his  personal  character, 
if  not  above  reproach  was  far  above 
that  given  him  by  his  numerous  de- 
tractors. 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 
i<  ontinued  from  page  17) 
it,  although  I  am  not  particularly  fussed 
up  over  the  bobbed  hair  or  the  short 
skirts  or  even  the  rolled  down  stock- 
ings. I  am  inclined  to  think,  though, 
that  our  youngsters  may  be  a  bit  more 
flighty  and  reckless  and  pleasure-loving 
than  the  ones  I  was  raised  with,  al- 
though I  am  not  so  dead  sure  even  of 
this.  We  had  some  pretty  frisky  young 
folk  in  those  days,  and  I  remember  that 
there  were  plenty  of  old  kill-joys  then 
as  now,  to  wag  their  heads  and  sol- 
emnly aver  that  the  world  was  surely 
going   to   the   devil. 

But  the  other  day,  I  dropped  into  a 
stationery  store  to  buy  one  or  two 
pretty  valentines  for  certain  favored 
young  friends.  But  the  sales-girl  told 
me  that  there  was  not  one  pretty  one 
left,  although  the  table  was  littered  with 
the  cheap  and  brutally  ugly  ones.  The 
girl  told  me  that  there  was  very  little 
sale  for  these,  anymore.  Just  once  in 
a   while   they   sold   one   to   some   cheap 


old  vulgarian  who  sought  a  safe  and 
inexpensive  way  of  insulting  some  one 
he  did  not  like.  "The  decent  kids  don't 
buy  them"  she  said,  "and  I  guess  we 
won't  order  any  more." 

Now,  I  can  remember  vividly  the 
time  when  nearly  everybody  would  send; 
through  the  mails  these  stupid  and  vul- 
gar cartoons  on  St.  Yalentine's  day, 
not  only  to  people  they  did  not  like,  but  . 
to  their  friends  as  well.  No  particular 
harm  in  it,  maybe,  but  I  am  glad  the 
young  people  of  today  have  acquired 
gentler  manners,  and  that  the  day  of 
the  ugly  valentine  has  been  left  behind. 
Let  the  bitter  critic  of  the  modern 
\-oung  folks  at  least  take  notice  of  this 
obvious  improvement. 


FOR   SALE-BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Splendid  opportunity  for  couple  to  obtain  flourishing  business  college  in  city 
of  100,000  with  rich  territory  to  draw  from.  Established  8  years  and  has  splen- 
did reputation.  Growing  steadily.  Paying  now  47%  on  the  price  asked. 
Centrally  located  with  lease.  Expenses  low.  Business  last  year  over  $15,000. 
Owner  must  sacrifice  on  account  of  illness  in  family.  Address  Box  556, 
The   Business   Educator,  Columbus,   Ohio. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 


ished  Show  Cards 

for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollai 

THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 

Dept.  B  PONTIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


are  many  pen!, older*  n 

SIONAL  is  the  ..nly  i.e..!.. .1.1. 

ornamental  writing.    The  thin  stem  which  is  so  del 
fully  with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are   HAND    MADE  of  selected  rosewood.     (Look  for 
the   brand.)      The    A.    "M.iKmismm    Professional"    hand    turned    holders    are    adjusted    especially    for 
penmanship     8  inch   plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid,  75c;    12  inch  plain,   75c;    12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

25    E.    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 


COMMERCIAL     BRANCHES.       Sala 


OTHER    OFFICES: 
Symes    Bldg.,    Denvci 


departn 


Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane 


One  on  the  Court 

"And  never  let  me  see  you  back  here 
again!"  said  the  judge  sternly. 

The  prisoner  loked  about  at  the  jury, 
at  the  judge,  at  the  lawyers,  at  the  court  ] 
clerks,  and  replied:  "I  won't  come 
back,  sir.  I'll  keep  out  of  bad  com- 
pany." 

100  CALLING  CARDS  C(\c 

With  Bookform  Card  Case         *JVJ 


Waldorf   Text 
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t    satisfied. 


SEND    STAMPS    OR    MONEY    ORDER. 
McCLURE  PRINTING  COMPANY 

109    W.    Third,      Wichita,    Kansas 


LEAR*  AT  HOME  — **^  OWONG  SPARE  TIME 
Write  for  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimens.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
yon  enclose  stamp.  F.W.  TAMBLTH.  406  Ridge  Bill. .  Kinsu  City.  Hi 


Learn  to  letter  Prire  Ticket,  and  Sh.,«.  Cards.  It  is  easv  to  do  KAPI1I.  CI  EAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  in, 
K'.iMS':':"",1''"''  MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  To  CONTINUE  THEIR  STUDIES  THROUGH  THE 
J  o  ,^T,S,^    gECE'VED    KV    LETTEH'NG    PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.    EoRTHE    SMALLER 

MERCHANT.    OUTSIDE  OF  SCHOOL  HOURS      Practical   lettering  outfit   consisting  of  3  Marking  and  I  Shading 
of  Lettering  Ink.  sampl-  Shn»  Card  in  colors,  instmctions.  figures  ard  alphabets  prepaid  $1  f  0 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  REN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS  .00  Page,  sxll. 

";nK   ^  pjates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets  fin- 


GET  THEM  NOW 

The  six  32-page  books,  regular 
price  30  cents  each.  Madarasz 
Artistic  Gems;  Business;  Let- 
tering; Engrossing;  Artistic; 
Engraving.  The  6  books  sent 
for  68  cents. 

C.    W.    JONES 
224  Main  St. .Brockton, Mass. 


Your  Name  in  Ornamental 

1  dozen  cards 35c 

A   Bird   Flourish 50c 

Send   lSc  for  samples  of  your  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

j.  r.  McAllister,  stru.hers.  ohio 
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LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 


Thirty  Lesson  Platea 
Instructions   mailed 
dress  on  receipt  of  two  doll 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


d  Printed 


P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Entramr,  lllumhulor  ind  Daljiwf 
Hon  Real  Ei'ii,  Bid,..     SC«»«I0«.  Pt. 
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Whatever 

Your 

Question 


Se  it  the  pronur 
ton    of    vitamin 
narquisette  or  sov 
ling  word — tli 


ng  of  overhead, 


etc.,  this   "Supreme -Authority" 


Webster's 
Newlnternational  Dictionary 

contains  an  accurate,  final  answer.  407,000 
Words.  2700  Pages.  6000  Illustrations. 
Regular  and  India  Paper  Editions.  Write 
for    specimen     pages,     prices,     etc.       FREE 


G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 


The    B 


Springfield,  Mass. 


QUICK  WORK 

A.  He  enrolled  January  19,  was  graduated  January  :50,  and,  tho  without  experier 
recommendation.  FelirLar>  5.  in  a  fine  high  tchool  at  ili>0  a  month.  Of  coLree  he  v 
hid  all  the  collateral  qualifications. 

B.  She  wrote  of  her  need  cf  a  place  January  23.     We  placed  her  February  11  at  (180  a  month. 

C.  He  wrote  late  in  October  for  a  place  in  January.     In  February  we  placed  him  by  wire  at  $2700. 
Opportunity  is  calling.    May  we  introduce  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAVLORD,  Manager  (A  Specially  by  a  Specialist)  Prof  pert  Hill.  Btvi  rl>  ,  M.S.. 


TEACHERS   WE   PLACE  YOU   !>notshFtieStn! 

Established  1906  Unexcelled  Service  We  enroll  only  Normal  and  College  Graduates 


K0CkrMr-7EACH£RS 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg  Denver. Colo. 


—  BRANCH  OFFICES.  

Portland,  Ore.      Minneapolis,  Minn.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


i    W.  Bank  Bldg. 


Lumber  Uiharge 


WM     BUFFER,    Pi- 


IY1.  H.  REASONER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

904  National  City  Bank.  Indianapolis.  Indiana 

We    need    YOU    for    next    Fall's    vacancies.      We    handle    the    best    schools    in    the    c 
Commercial  teachers  always   in  demand.      Let  us  serve  your   interests. 


LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


The    WEST    and    ALASKA 

KNRtILL  >'OW  FOR   1923 

Splendid  Opportunities.     Free  Registration.  Latest  Certification  Booklet  Furnished  Members 

E.  L.  HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY,        .        .        MISSOULA.  MONTANA 


1212  Elmwood  Ave. 


EVANSTON.  ILL. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Inder  One  Management— Direction  of  E.  E.  Olp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. ,  Chicago.  Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Sonthern  Bldg.,  Washington:  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston,  Bldg. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS— 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid    salaries,    choice   positions,    beginning   and    experienced    teachers    wanted. 
Write    for    free    literature;    state    qualifications    briefly.      Money    making    business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Sec'y. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N  ,  41  Cole     'eg .  FWKN,  IND. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE 

Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  I 

ALS.  Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
ff  yon  send  10c.  A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman,  20S1 
N.  Laka  Ave..  Pasadena.  Cal. 


For  Sale 


Well   established   B 
ness     College     in 


lantic  coast  city.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
man  and  wife  or  two  persons.  Fine  loca- 
tion and  low  overhead  expenses.  Reasonable 
price.— Box  567,  care  The  Business  Educa- 
tor,   Columbus,    Ohio. 


We  Specialize  on  Commercial  Teachers  Positions 

Our  service  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  territory. 
Last  year,  our  candidates  were  sent  to  thirty-four 
States. 

September  high  school  vacancies  are  coming  in  now. 
FREE    REGISTRATION 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


BOWLING  GREEN 


KENTUCKY 


Competent  : 


rife,   seek- 


Teachers  Wanted 

ing  better  health  (no  T.  B.)  to  run  new 
Business  School  and  girls'  dormitory  on  a 
per  cent  basis.  Good  ornamental  penman 
preferred.  Ideal  location.  Wonderful  health 
giving  springs.  Very  scenic.  Address  "City 
of  Healing  Waters,"  care  Business  Educa- 
tor, Columbus,  Ohio. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial  and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your   application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Boi  618  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SELL  YOUR  SERVICES 

Success  is  the  result  of  taking  the  right  action 
at  the  right  time.  Personality  and  ability  alone 
won't  win — you  must  sell  your  services.  Let 
us  put  you  in  a  desirable  position — now  or  for 
next  year — paying  10' ;  to  40' ,  increase  in  sal- 
ary.     Confidential    service.      No    obligation    to 

accept  any  place.    Teachers,  write  for  details.     Executives,  report 

your  vacancies. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President. 


ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Spencerian 

School  Pens 


Spencerian  Steel  Pens  are 
the  best  for  schoolroom  use 
because  they  outwear  any  two 
ordinary  pens.  They  retain 
their  smooth-writing  points 
longer  against  the  misuse  and 
hard  wear  that  children  put 
upon  pens.  Children  become 
better  writers  quickly  with 
these  good  tools. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
erfao  Steel  Pens 
have  been  the  standard  for 
school  pens.  Twelve  school 
pens — three  of  each  number — 
and  our  handwriting  booklet 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 
Please   mention    this   publica- 


Spencerian  Pen  Company 
349  Broadway  New  York 

A'o.  1 — College,  fine  point ; 

■   ■ 
No.    t—£ountino    House. 
excellent  for    bookkeep- 


-School,  fine 
■ 
^7—lntermt 
led.  point ;  stiff 


pomt ; 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 
A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 
THE      ONLY      MAGAZINE      OP      ITS 

KIND    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  tSc.  Annual  subscription  $  1 .50 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  XT.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


FOR  ACCIDENTS 
AND,ERRORS 


THE 

SINGLE  FLUID 

ERADICATOR 

LEAVES  NO  STAIN 

50^       TRY  IT 


Send 

50c 

for  a 
Trial 
Bottle 

GUARANTEED 


INK-OUT 
MFG.  CO. 

INC. 

MoDtclair,    N.  J. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation, by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.  Pub- 
lished by  the  MacMillan  Company, 
New    York.     Cloth  cover,  413  pages. 

This  condensation  of  A  TEXT-BOOK  IX 
THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  issued  in 
1905,  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Normal  and  Training  schools  and  of  those 
colleges  that  have  not  sufficient  time  at  their 
disposal  for  this  subject  to  master  the  contents 
of  a  larger  text.  The  great  need  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  education  has  been  the  in- 
corporation of  enough  historical  material  to  give 
body  to  the  subject,  and  to  indicate  the  relation- 
ship between  history  or  social  life  and  education. 
This  Brief  Course  aims  to  avoid  the  tendency 
towards  too  great  generalization  characteristic 
of  most  texts  on  the  subject,  and  to  preserve 
much  of  the  concreteness  of  the  larger  text  by 
omitting  many  topics,  especially  those  that  de- 
mand a  philosophical  treatment  such  as  most 
non-collegiate  students  are  unprepared  to  give. 
Even  in  the  abbreviated  form,  the  volume  con- 
tains more  material  than  other  texts  on  the 
subject;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  tin-  or 
any  briefer  text  is  but  preliminary  to  the  use 
larger  one  commensurate  with  the  .im- 
portance  of   the   subject. 


activity 


the    mature    indviidual    success    or  1 
ditioned    by    such    facts    as    "The 


When    the    Fates     Decree,    by     Grant 
Hyde     Code.     Published     by     B.     J. 
Brimmer  Company,  Boston.     A  play 
students  of  Vergil. 

The  -first  edition  of  this  play,  published  al- 
ii years  ago,  was  dedicated  to  students 
■  A  Vergil;  For  almost  ten  years  they  have  used 
the  play  ei  tlier  for  collateral  reading  or  for 
actual  performance.  That  it  has  been  of  use  to 
them  the  author  infers  from  the  demand  for  it 
that  persisted  even  after  it  was  out  of  print  and 
that    justified    its    republican  m. 

Stage  directions  and  suggestions  for  staging 
have  been  added,  and  the  text  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised,  although  it  remains  school  boy's 
work.  The  play  does  not  demand  costly  staging. 
It  can  be  played  in  the  classroom  without  even 
the  setting  of  music  and  costume. 

The  Normal  Mind,  by  William  H. 
Burnham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Peda- 
aml  School  Hygiene  in  Clark 
University.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York  City, 
X.  Y.     Cloth  cover.  7(12  i 

While  it  is  surely  true  that  everyone  wants 
Eor  their  children  and  tor  themselves 
supply  of  biams,  mental  health,  and  the  ability 
to  think  clearly,  yet  it  is  equally  a  fact,  as  the 
[ence  of  mental  hygiene  shows  us,  that 
the   majority   of   people   do   not    properly    utilize 

the     1. rains     they     haw.        Hire     is     a     book     that 

i     mosl    of   one's    native 
ability,    how    to    gain    the    power    of    thinking 

void    the    handicaps    and 
Inch  most  people's  think 

ink'  is  muddled  and  the  mental  health  imp; I 

Burnham    in    readable   fashion    writes 
of   the    i  day    life   that   are   indis 

mental    health. 
he  tells  1 1  ,  may  be  done  to 

normal    conditions    ol    mind    nad    prevent    disin- 
iiul  mental  disorder.     In  the  healthful 
ild    and    in    thi 


al    Mind"    presents. 
This  is  a  book  that  every  commercial  teacher, 
supervisor    or    teacher    of    penmanship    can    read 
with  great   profit. 


QUILL   PKNS 


nothing  bctt< 
engrossing  an 


sing  thai 

II  try  nuill  pens  Once  you  w 


m    turkey   quills 
■  i  1  pens  again. 
I    havi    used  then 


Different    Sizes.. 


Cases  in  Retail  Salesmanship,  by  Xata- 

lie    Kneeland.      Published   by   the   A. 

W.     Shaw     Company,     Chicago,     111.  \ 

Cloth  cover,  189  pages. 

In  this  practical,  first-hand  study  of  actual' 
retail  selling  situations  the  author  adapts  to 
retail  training  the  case  method  of  instruction, 
standard  in  law  schools  and  so  rapidly  spreading 
in  schools  of  business.  In  full  dialogue,  it  pre- 
sent- 135  cases  of  retail  selling  for  analysis  and 
constructive  criticism.  Each  case  brings  out 
an  essential  point  in  the  technique  of  retail  i 
selling  and  shows  definitely,  specifically  what 
to   do   and    how. 


Who  does  the  best  his  circumstances 
allows  does  well,  acts  nobly;  angels 
could  do  no  more. — Young. 


R.  C.  KING 


701  Met.  Life  Bldg., 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


D.  S.  HILL 

The  subject  of  this  little  biography  is 
Mr.  Dike  S.  Hill,  a  veteran  in  the  pen- 
manship field  and  one  of  the  great  all- 
roun-i  living  penmen  in  the  United 
States  todaj 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Kentucky 
forty-eigiht  years  ago  and  was  educated 
in  the  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Normal  Univer- 
sity, the  Kentucky  State  University, 
and  the  Northern  Illinois  College  of 
Pen    Art. 

Mr.  Hi'.!  was  connected  with  the 
Lockyear  Business  College  in  Evans-i 
ville,  Indiana,  for  eight  wars,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  thai  he  did  some 
verj  active  magazine  work,  giving  les- 
sons in  all  the  Ira  ling  penmanship 
journals  of  twentj  >  ears  ago.  He  also 
real  di  al  ol  institute  and  public 
speaking  work  along  penmanship  inns 

Mr,    Mill   has  a  well  roun  led  i  duca- 

and   expei  ien<  e,   \\  hi  h.   combined 

w 1 1 1 1  i ;.-.    i     pi  rformance  and   fluency 

"'    spei     h,    makes    his    public    addi    SS(  - 
inti  i  ■  sting  and   de  ightful, 

During    Ihe    last    ten   years    Mr     Hill 

has   been  in  high  school  work,  the  last 

five  hi    which   have   been   spent   in   the 

Hi  ;h  School,   Mo  lesto,  I  lali- 

fornia,   where   he   has  nub    a   marked 

succe  -  i  ,i   his  penmtnship  work. 

j    C..  Smeltzer, 

Head  Ci  m'l   I  h  pt  .  Mo  1<  sta,  (  alif. 
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The  new  gymnasium  compl  ted  this 
winter  at  the  Chillicothe  Business  Col- 
lege of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  was  opened 
to  the  students  of  the  college  at  an 
exclusive  student  reception  Jan.  13th 
and  formally  opened  to  the  citizens  of 
Chillicothe  and  friends  of  the  school 
all  over  north  Missouri  at  a  big  Re- 
ception and  House  Warming  Jan.  15. 
In  its  athletic  activity,  the  building 
was  opened  Jan.  16th  by  a  34  to  27 
backetball  victory  over  Graceland  Col- 
lege of  Lamoni,  Iowa.  The  building 
is  a  beautiful  structure  of  velour  mat 
brick  with  stone  trim,  70x112  feet, 
located  on  the  college  campus  fifty 
feet  north  of  the  main  college  build- 
ing and  ereceted  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
It  affords  a  basketball  court  50x85 
feet,  is  equipped  with  locker  rooms, 
shower  baths  and  dressing  rooms  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  1200  stu- 
dents.      The     building     was     partially 


financed  by  the  business  men  of  Chil- 
licothe  in  a  city-wide  campaign  last 
May  and  a  Chillicothe  architect,  R. 
Warren  Roberts,  designed  the  build- 
ing. The  Chillicothe  Business  College 
is  a  privately  owned  institution  util- 
izing a  school  plant  of  six  big  build- 
ings, four  of  these  dormitories,  the 
plant  being  originally  built  in  1890  as 
a  private  normal.  The  founderer, 
Allen  Moore,  Sr.,  was  a  pioneer  edu- 
cator in  Missouri,  being  a  product  of 
Valparaiso  University.  Following  his 
death  in  1907,  the  sons,  Allen  (Jr.) 
and  Roy,  dropped  the  teachers  train- 
ing courses  and  made  of  the  institu- 
tion a  boarding  business  school.  The 
support  given  the  school  in  Chilli- 
cothe, a  city  with  a  population  of 
6772  is  remarkable  but  the  school  with 
its  yearly  enrollment  of  over  2000  is 
unquestionably  the  big  industry  of  the 
town. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


>604E^J^       Mo.  604  E.  F. 
ph.  -  £    Double  Elastic  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   r 
gards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co..  Inc..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


Home  Study— Free  Tuition 

Hii'li  -.ill. ml    Normal,  Business,  Law,  Civ  1  Service.  Eni 
ra.inc,   Ui.mestic  Science.  Salesminsnip  ai 
thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  Typev.  ri 
free  ot  tuition. 
Apply,  Carnegie  College.  Rogers.  Ohio. 


GRADUATION  CARDS 

Neatly  written  by  OLIVER  P.  MARKEN. 
1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  Orna- 
mental 25c  per  doz.  Script  35c  per  doz.  or 
send    30c    for    sample    dozen    of    both    styles 


Address  10c  extra 
Diploma  filling  a  specialty. 


1073   NEIL  AVENUE 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Your  Scrap  Book  should econtf  "" 

r  specimens  :      1    doz. 

finest  white  cards,  25c;  1  doz.  light  and  dark 
colored  cards  in  black,  white  and  gold  inks,  35c; 
Ornate  poem,  25c;  Large  specimen  of  engross- 
ing and  bird- flourish  combined,  on  blue  card- 
board with  black,  white  and  gold  inks,  50c.  All 
of  the  above  sent  for  $1.00. 
F.N.  LAWRENCE,  PORTLAND,  INDIANA 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 


previous  experience.  FamonB  contributors;  "braBB 
tacks"  depa'tments;  interviews  with  successful  men  and 
women.  $2.00  a  vear  Sre-ial  combination  price  with 
"The  Business  Educator"  both  for  $2.26.  Sample  copy 
free.  HOW  TO   SELL 

Department  B.  E  .  22  W.  Monroe  St..       Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America's  Handwriting  Magaxine 
Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 
Contains  Lessors  in 

Business   Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Writing 
Lettering 
Engrossing 

Articles   on   the   Teaching  and 

Supervision  ot  Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.    Special  club 

rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 

sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


The  Bryant  &  Straltnn  College,  Providence,  (Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  President;  also 
Preside nt  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teacher's  Association)  has  the  State  right  to 
grant  Degrees.     Mr.  Jacobs  buys  his  Sheepskin  and  Parchment  Diplomas  from  us. 

Glad  to  send  samples  and  prices  if  you  wish  them. 

Martin  Diploma  Company  Boston 


IMPROVE   YOUR    PENMANSHIP 

With  a  Gmeiner  holder,  designed  by  an  experi- 
enced penman  and  educator.      Every  accc 
)kkeeper,     student,     professional     penn 


anv  one  who  writes  continually  will  want  a\\  CZ__  ^km\* 
GMEINER  HOLDER,  because'  it  is  scientific-  ^^^^-^^ 
ally    correct,    the    only    holder    you    will    hold  "^T*'     T 


)rrectl 

If  you  wc 
today. 

Designate 
Price  $1.00  Cs 


rid   experience   i 

whether  vou   v. 
:h  or  C.  O.  D. 


HE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE 
riting  order  your  GMEINER  HOLDER 
oblique   holder;    also   state   if   left   handed. 


THE  WESTERN   PEN   CO., 


313  Johnson  Buidiiu, 


DENVER,  COLO. 


oJpecial  attention  given 
to  reproduction  of  Script 
and  Penmanship  Copies 

cThe  cTerrf3/° 

En^ravin^  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators    i 

Columbus,    Ohio 
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Commercial  Teachers 
Men  and  Women 
Are  You  Satisfied 


With  your  presepl  knowledgi    of  the  greal  field  of 

ion    in    which    you    arc    serving?      II. n 

had   timi    to   keep   up   with   recent,  rapid   develop 

ments  in  this  field  i      Vr<    \  ou  a  subjei  i  ti  acher  or 

arc  you  a  commi  n  ial  i  dui  ator?    Do  you  occupj  or 

u  prepan  d  Foi  a  position  ol  leadership  in  this 

field?     Arc  you  conversant  with  modern  trends  in 

public    school   education   and    their   significanci    in 

the  further  development   ol   business  training  pro 

\\  ould    j  ou    welcome   an   opportunity    ti 

to  a  thorough  studj  ol  the  many 

important    problems    which    commercial    educators 

arc  trying  to  solve,  to  extend  your  knowledge  ol 

the    literature    of    commercial    education,    and    to 

strengthen   your   grasp   of   fundamental   principles 

which   must    be   understood    by   those    who   would 

It  ad    in    the    further    imoi  i  ommi  n  ial 

dui  ation       <  out  si  s  in  G  mmercial    Education    at 

the    1925   Summer   Session. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
July  6  to  August   1?.     Send   for    Bulletin. 


ANNOUNCING 

Handwriting   Courses   for   Teachers   in    Zaner   Method    Summer 
Schools,  1925. 

ZANERIAN   SUMMER  SCHOOL,  Columbus,  Ohio 

July  6th  to  August   I5th,  1925 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY.  Athens,  Ohio 

KENT    STATE    TEACHERS'    COLLEGE.    Kent,    Ohio 

ASHEVILLE   NORMAL  AND  ASSOCIATED   SCHOOLS 

Asheville.    N.    C. 

NORTH    CAROLINA   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

Chapel  Hill,   N.  C. 

SEASHORE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  Oriental,   N.   C. 


tithe 


at    winch    tin 


a 


Bloscr  Method  of  Writing  will  be  taught: 

MILLERSVILLE  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Miflersville.    Pa. 

V/ESTERN    ILLINOIS    STATE   TEACHERS'    COLLEGE 

Macomb,  111. 

CENTRAL  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Lock  Ha 


Pa 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Indiana.  Pa. 

INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Muncie,  Ind. 

VALPARAISO    UNIVERSITY,   Valparaiso,    Ind. 

CULLOWHEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

Cullowhee.  N.  C. 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 

DeKalb,  111. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL,    Gorham,    Me. 

MISS   SWOPE'S  SCHOOL,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

SYRACUSE  CITY  NORMAL,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1 '"'    information  regarding  opening  dates,  etc.,  address 

ZANERIAN    COLLEGE    OF    PENMANSHIP 
Columbus,   Ohio 
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SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


Karam  Shorthand  is  designed  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  Simplified  Shorthand;  one  that  is  actually 
PRACTICAL.  EFFICIENT,  COMPLETE,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  30  to  60  days.  It  possesses 
scientific  features  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
many   noted   Shorthand  Authors. 

People  in  every  walk  of  life  realize  the  value  of 
time  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  course  that 
can  be  completed  in  less  time.  Karam  System 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Student  and  brings  a 
greater  profit  to  the  School. 

It  is  absolutely  to  your  interest  to  give  Karam 
Shorthand  a  fair  trial.    Write  for  Sample  Textbook. 

District  Representative  Wanted 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

218-19   Scott-Thompson    Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Get  Our  Estimate 
on  Your 


Catalogs 

Announcements 

Invitations 


PROMPT  SERVICE 
GOOD  WORK 
FAIR  PRICES 


The  Hann  &  Adair  Printing  Co. 

133  EAST  CHESTNUT  STREET 
Columbus,  Ohio 


"Stop!  Look!  Listen!!" 


To   what   Arthur 


Educator.     The 


Myers  has  to  tell  you  respecting  his  Mail 
?d  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Business 
splendid  array  of  alphabets,  fresh  from  his 
pen,  twelve  in  number,  only 
Forty-Five  Dollars,  a  special 
introductory  fee. 
That  very  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful Female  figure,  in  dainty 
stipple,  will  strike  home  to 
the  aesthetic  temperament. 
Be  sure  to  possess  it. 
That  pen  and  ink  portrait  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country 
is  worthy  a  place  in  the  col- 
lection of  all  aspirants  to 
the  eminences  of  the  sublime 
Art  Calligraphic.  Ten  Dol- 
lars. 

Airy  Fairy  flourishing  of 
birds  innumerable,  at  Three 
Dollars    each. 

Myers    One    Hundred    Dollar 
Mail  cours 
style      of 
Drawing, 
signing 


up,    pull   yourselves   togeth 
pockets   and    rake   out   the 


embracing  every 
Lettering,  Pen- 
Commercial  De- 
i  d  Illuminating, 
should  appeal  to  those  who 
would  excel  in  the  art. 
;r,  dig  down  deep  into  your 
Wherewithal    and    mail    it    to 


ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 


YORK 


ARTIST  PENMAN 
963  East  Market  Street, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


and  regrets   will 


follow  your  logical  decision. 


Your  Summer—? 

We  make  work  easier  and  more  re- 
sultful  for  those  holding  positions, 
and  we  strengthen  the  beginners  and 
secure  positions  for  them.  More 
mi  mey  for  both.  Those  desiring  to 
earn  \2  hours  of  college  credit  may  do 
so  by  attending  our  Pre-Summer 
Term  beginning  June  2  and  continu- 
ing three  months.  Special  term  begins 
July  14  and  ends  August  22.  Six 
hours  of  college  credit  can  be  earned 
in  this  time. 

College  credit  for  work  done  here. 
College  Department  on  accredited  lists 
of  24  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion. 

We  shall  have  more  strong  teachers 
and  distinguished  lecturers  the  com- 
ing summer  than  ever  before. 
Work,  rest,  pleasure,  college  credit, 
professional  uplift  and  better  salaries. 
Ask  for  full  information. 

Bowling    Green    Business    University 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Personally  conducted  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave,  only  thirty 
miles  away. 
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PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  6  TO  AUGUST  14,  1925 

For  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Penmen  and  Students 


In    addition    to    the    regular   Zanerian    in- 

ors,    Miss    Cleveland,    Mr.    Savage  and 

Mr.    Chambers    have   been    engaged    for    the 

Summer    Term    as    special    instructors    and 

Dr.   Freeman  for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Never  before  has  such  an  array  of  talent 
been  secured  for  a  Penmanship  Summer 
Session.  The  highest  scholarship  in  the 
profession,  the  highest  skill  in  the  execution 
of  penmanship  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  capable  supervisors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  faculty.  Can  anyone  inter- 
ested in  penmanship  or  methods,  whether-  a 
beginner  or  an  experienced  supervisor,  over- 
look the  opportunity  for  advancement  that 
this   unusually   strong  course  will   offer? 

Plan  to  attend  and  receive  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  feast  of  instruction  that 
is   to  be  given. 

Pleasant,  congenial  surroundings.  Write 
for    illustrated    Catalog. 


J.    A.    SAVAGE 
Supervisor    of    Writing,    Omaha,    Nebr. 

Mr.  been    employed    as    an 

instructor  foi    the  Zanerian   Summer  School. 
Students    will    receive    the    benefit    of    Mr. 
i  y- five    years    of    teaching    ex- 
includes     Business    Schools 
■     and     principal  ,     Country     Schools, 
Si  hools    (supervisor   of    writing),    Ex- 
Institute,    Summer    Normal    instruc- 
tor in    Nebraska,   Iowa,  Illinois,  S.   Dakota, 
i,  and    University  of   Omaha  Teach- 
ers  Class  in   Normal   Methods   in   writing. 

Mr.  Savage  is  a  professional  penman  an. I 
teacher  of  national  reputation  and  will  add 
much  to  the  Zanerian  Summer  School. 


DR.    FRANK   N.  FREEMAN 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 
University  of  Chicago 
Dr.     Freeman     has     kindly    consented 
deliver  a  series  of  three  or  four  lectures 
Handwriting       Problems      to      oil 
school     students     next     summer.        Definite 
dates    for    these   lectures    have   not    been    set 
but    they    will   be   given   at  some   convenient 
time  during  the  term. 

The  handwriting  profession  is  extremely 
fortunate  Jn  that  a  nationally  known  edu- 
ability  and  scholar- 
the  teaching  of  hand- 
isit  to  our  school 
ill  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for  teachers 
id  supervisors  to  meet  him  personally  and 
see  and  hear  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ents  and  observations  in  the  field  of  hand- 
riting.  These  lectures  alone  will  be  worth 
you  many  times  the  time  and  expense 
yolved,  saying  nothing  about  the  many 
E 1    tilings    in    store    for    you    at    the 


Zat 


ext 


aanship  supervisor  of  Chattanooga, 
ill  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Summer  School. 

Miss  Cleveland  attended  the  Zanerian  in 
1918  and  1924.  She  has  had  valuable  ex- 
perience in  the  training  of  teachers  by  di- 
recting the  handwriting  in  the  summer 
school  of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal 
School,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Miss  Cleveland  has  been  Director  of 
Handwriting  in  the  public  schools  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  since  1918,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Penmanship  Supervisors  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Cleveland  is  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  "South",  and  our  students  will 
find  in  her  a  faithful,  sympathetic  friend, 
as    well    as    a    conscientious    and    inspiring 


MISS  SAMMIE  CLEVELAND 
Director    of    Handwriting,    Chattanooga, 

Tennessee 
Miss  Cleveland,  the  enthusiastic  and  cat 


C.    SPENCER    CHAMBERS 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,   Syracuse,    N.   Y. 

Public    Schools   and   The   Syracuse    City 

Normal   School 

Mi.  Chambers,  who  is  recognized  by  the 
penmanship  profession  as  one  of  the  finest 
blackboard  writers  and  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try, will  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Zanerian    Summer    School. 

Mi-  Chambers  has  taught  in  Springfield. 
Ml.  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Covington  Kv 
i  in.  inn. hi.  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Univer- 
sity <n  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Zaner- 
ian Summer  School  and  Bliss  College.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  His* experience  in  connection 
with  his  exceptionally  high  order  of  skill  in 
all  branches  of  penmanship  make  Ins  in- 
stall ii..,,  very  valuable.  He  is  a  hard  work- 
ing, conscientious  teacher.  He  has  spent 
tnanj  summers  in  the  Zanerian.  We  arc 
fortunate    in   again    securing    his   services. 


Co/umbus,  Ohio 
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The  growth  of  summer 
schools  in  this  country  has 
reached  marvelous  propor- 
tions. Persons  who  desire 
to  secure  and  hold  the  high- 
est teaching  positions  find  it 
necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  these 
schools  afford.  Keep  out  of 
rut  by  attending  one. 
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An  Unparalleled  Triumph 

THIS  is  the  universal  verdict  concerning  the  New 
Remington  Standard  12 — a  verdict  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  choice  of  business  offices  and  business 
schools  everywhere. 

Examine  this  new  model  and  see  the  many  fundamen- 
tal improvements  that  Remington  has  made  in  type- 
writer  construction.  We  invite  comparison  on  every 
count — whether  ease  and  speed  of  operation,  quality  of 
work,  up-to-date  time-saving  features  or  reliable  service. 

No  wonder  this  New  Remington  12  is  the  most 
successful  new  model  in  all  typewriter  history. 

Send  to  us  for  booklet  which  tells  you  what  leading 
business  educators  the  country  over  say  about  the 
surpassing  merits  of  this  latest  Remington. 

Remington    Typewriter   Company 

374  Broadway  »  <  <■  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON 

Standard  Since   the  Invention  of   the  Writing   Machine 
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Ellis    Industrial 
Bookkeeping 

for 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adapted  to  ANY  CONDITION  in  ANY  SCHOOL 


this  list  of 
that   have  f< 


r  other  publ 
id  favor 


Tablet  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping 


New  Model  Arithmetic 
Ellis  Rapid  Calculation 
Effective  English  and  Letter 

Writing 
Letter  Writing  for  the  Business 

Builder 
Modern  Banking 

Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting 
Principles  of  Bookkeeping 
Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting 


V  cabulary  Method  of  Training 

Touch  Typists 
At-uracy  Plus 
Of  ice  Dictation 
Expert  Dictation 
Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
Ellis  RattonaljSpeller 
New  English  System  for  New 

American  Citizens 


Your  Sample  Copy  is  Ready— Send  for  It 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


The  School  Favorite 


America's  most  popular  pen  for 
school  use  is  Esterbrook  Pen 
No.  556.  Suitable  for  all  school 
grades,  this  pen  is  al  o  widely 
used  in  business  offices. 

Esterbrook  pensarelashioned 
of  steel  as  fine  as  that  in  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch,  and  made 
by  the  oldest  manufacturer  of 
steel  pens  in  America. 
Upon  rece  :pt  of  1 5  cents,  u  r  will  mail  you 
the  world's  12  most  popular  pet  r,  and  a 
booklet  oj  1GQ  famous  signature! 
Address  Department    rs. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

f     Camden,  N.J. 
Canadian 
Agents, 
Broun  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


Always  a  FRESH 


Metropolitan 

Business 

Speller 


New  Edition 
By  U.  G.  Potter 
McKinley  High  School 
Chicago 


Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,   attractive   binding,    50    cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially   of    words   in    general   use. 

Classification  of  Words.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
classified  words,  as  regards  sounds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  the  words  relating  to  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  business  into  lessons,  by  which  the  student  is 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
ness. We  have  interspersed  miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have  grouped  words  that  can  best  be 
learned  by  comparison,  such  as  Stationery  and   Stationary. 


Abbreviatio 
are  giv 


callv. 
with 


s  of  states,  months,  railways  and  commercial 
n  in  regular  lesson  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
?gard    abbreviating    of    almost    equal     importance 


Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaffer 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  thought  side  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subect  as  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.     It  is  a  thoroughly  »easoned, 


therefore  accurate,   text  supported  by 
Books,   and    Teachers'    Manu.,1. 


nplete  Te 


Refer- 


and   II   text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  for  any 
which    the    subject    is    taught.      Two    semesters    are 

in    High    Schools   and    a    correspondingly    shorter    time 

ntensified 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
jllowing  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
ithout  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable,  mini  up-to- 
ngest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 


e,  and 


Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  un 
and   contains  all  of   Part   IV. 
poration    accounting   including 
exercises,  problems,  etc.      It  is 
this    part    of    your    accour 


pages,    40 
95 


Supp4i. 


t  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  covers 
It  is  a  complete  course  in  Cor- 
instructions,  set  of  transactions, 
without  dnubt  the  best  text  for 
List    prices,    Text, 


including   Blank   Books  and   Papers, 


EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Texts    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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GREGG  SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  Superior  Teacher 'Training  Course 


© 


HE  Gregg  Normal  course  includes  review  and 
methods  of  teaching  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  secretarial  duties, 
and  related  business  subjects.  The  instruction  by  ex- 
pert teachers  is  vigorous  and  resultful;  it  renews  en- 
thusiasm, takes  the  irk  out  of  work,  puts  joy  into  the 
school  day,  and — last,  but  not  least,  adds  dollars  to 
the  pay  check. 


Graduates  of  the  Gregg  Normal  are 
always  in  demand.  They  are  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  practically  every  city 
of  the  first  class.  Our  free  bulletin  tells 
you  how  this  course  has  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  salary  for  hundreds  of 
teachers — it  tells  you  what  this  course 
will  do  for  you. 

Our  Teachers'  Bureau  receives  calls 
from  all  classes  of  commercial  schools, 
public  and  private.  No  commission  is 
charged  for  placing  our  graduates. 

Last  summer  thirty-five  states  and 
Canadian  provinces  were  represented 
in  the  attendance.  The  following  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  last  year's  students 
voices    the    opinion    of    Gregg    Normal 


graduates:  "It  took  a  great  deal  of 
courage  for  me  to  break  away  from  the 
position  I  had  been  holding  for  several 
years,  and  face  six  weeks  of  study  and 
expense  without  a  position  in  view;  but 
I  had  high  hopes  and  faith  in  Gregg 
School,  and  from  the  six  weeks  I  not 
only  received  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  teaching,  but  received  a  very  fine 
position  through  your  employment  bu- 
reau. So,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  Gregg  School  and  its  expert  fac- 
ulty." 

An  accredited  course  in  Educational 
Psychology  is  also  offered,  by  which 
three  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
can  be  earned. 


The  Normal  opens  July  6  and  closes  August  14. 
Write  for  bulletin  today,  and  plan  to  spend  your  vaca- 
tion at  Gregg  School.  You  cannot  devote  six  weeks 
more  profitably. 


GREGG    SCHOOL 


Six  North   Michigan  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Secretary  or  Stenographer? 

In  one  of  our  well-known  intelligence  tests,  this  question  is  asked: 
"If  you  call  a  calf's  tail  a  leg,  how  many  legs  has  the  calf?" 


The  answer  naturally  is  four,  because  calling  the  tail  a  leg  doesn't  change  the 
fact. 

Calling  a  stenographer  a  secretary  doesn't  alter  the  fact,  either.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  meaning  of  "stenographer''  and  "secretary,"  and 
this  difference  in  meaning  is  now  clearly  understood  by  the  business  man;  the 
use  of  the  term    "secretary"  makes  him  expect  more. 

The  young  person  who  nowadays  sails  blithely  into  the  prospective  employer's  office 
under  the  colors  of  "secretary''  is  expected  to  live  up  to  the  title- — -and  must,  or  make  room 
for  the  trained  secretary. 

A   secretary — 

also  takes  dictation  and  transcribes  it;  but  this 
is  only  the  "starting"  point.  Shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  the  tools  of  his  trade;  what  he 
has  above  the  neck  and  the  training  he  has  re- 
ceived in  secretarial  technique  determine  very 
largely  his  value  beyond  that  point.  Definite 
training  for  secretarial  service  puts  him  into  the 
upper  reaches  of  distinctive  achievement.  A 
real  secretary  comes  very  close  to  being  in  the 
executive  class.  The  secretatry  runs  largely  on 
his  own  motive  power. 


stenographer- 

takes    dictation 

and 

transcribes    it. 

In 

fact,    a 

stenographer    i 
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"beginner 
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able.  A  stenographer  works  unde 
It  is  distinctly  worth  while  to  become 
n  all  that  the  term  implies. 


SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  John  Robert  Gregg 

is  the  answer  to  the  secretarial  training  problem.  It  takes  up  secretarial  duties  in  progres- 
sive order,  beginning  with  the  simplest,  and  going  gradually  to  the  more  complex.  Every 
principle  of  secretarial  technique  is  supported  by  ample  problems  that  force  cerebration. 
These  problems  are  based  on  actual  experience,  and  upon  the  reactions  of  a  large  number 
of  business  men,  firms,  and  corporations,  as  to  the  character  of  work  their  secretaries  must 
perform. 

The  course  in  Secretarial  Studies  will  enable  you  to  turn  out  finished  stenographic  sec- 
retaries. Its  wide  adoption  by  private  business  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties,   and   their   enthusiastic   endorsement   of   it,   proves  this  statement. 


The  course  is  in  four  books: 

Secretarial  Studies,  a  text  for  students, 
beautifully    illustrated        

Laboratory  Materials  for  use  in  work- 
ing out  problems.  They  carry  an 
atmosphere  of  reality  that  greatly 
influences    the    character    of    work 


Secretarial     Dictation     (for     the     teach- 
er) ;   letters    used  with   the   problems; 
$1.40                      articles   dealing  with   secretarial   fun- 
damentals       

Teachers'    Manual,    containing    answers 
to    all    problems    and    suggestions    for 
.60  making    the    course    effective 


You  want  your  students  to  have  the  best  possible  training;  let  us  show  you  how  Secre- 
tarial Studies  will  enable  you  to  get  better  results  than  ever  before. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Londor 
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BLISS-ALGER 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping.  Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  Hiph  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school   connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


SHORTHAND 

In  30  to  60  Days 


Karam  Shorthand  is  designed  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand for  Simplified  Shorthand;  one  that  is  actually 
PRACTICAL,  EFFICIENT,  COMPLETE,  and 
yet  can  be  learned  in  30  to  60  days.  It  possesses 
scientific  features  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
many  noted  Shorthand  Authors. 

People  in  every  walk  of  life  realize  the  value  of 
time  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  course  that 
can  be  completed  in  less  time.  Karam  System 
saves  time  and  money  for  the  Student  and  brings  a 
greater  profit  to  the  School. 

It  is  absolutely  to  your  interest  to  give  Karam 
Shorthand  a  fair  trial.   Write  for  Sample  Textbook. 

District  Representative  Wanted 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

218-19   Scott-Thompson   Building 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


PITMAN  BOOKS 

Writing    and    Illuminating    and 
Lettering 

By  Edward  Johnston 

500  pages,  227  illustrations  and  diagrams  by 
the  Author  and  Noel  Rooke.  8  pages  of  examples 
in  red  and  black.  24  pages  of  collotype  reproduc- 
tions, $2.50.     Twelfth  Edition. 

"...  This  book  belongs  to  that  extremely  rare 
class  in  which  every  line  bears  the  impress  of 
complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Johnston  on  having  produced  a  work  at  once 
original  and  complete." — The  Athenaeum. 

Ticket  and   Show   Card   Designing 

By  F.  Arthur  Pearson 

The  author  has  aimed  at  -presenting  all  vital 
information  on  the  subject  in  as  condensed  a  form 
es  possible.  Lettering,  word  making,  designing, 
composition,  color,  ornament,  stencilling,  etc.,  are 
all  dealt  with.  It  is  written  in  a  particularly 
clear  and  interesting  manner,  and  is  illustrated 
with  over  forty  designs  drawn  by  the  author. 
Size  6%  in.,  by  9&  in.,  cloth,  80  pages,  $1.25. 

Economic   Geography 

By  John  McFarlane,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  640 
pages,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations, 
cloth,  $3.00. 

This  standard  text  was,  in  its  first  edition, 
recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  works 
on  geographical  science  yet  produced.  The  author 
has  made  a  substantial  revision  of  the  book,  bring- 
ing the  facts  and  figures  right  up  to  the  present 
date,  and  introducing  a  quantity  of  new  subject 
matter  and  several  new  maps.  Adopted  by  Neiv 
Yark  University,  University  of  Chicago,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Ohio  University,  University  of 
Santa   Clara,  California. 


PITMAN  SHORTHAND 

Two  hundred  or  more  shorthand  systems  pre- 
ceded   Pitman.      Scores   have   since   been   devised. 

Where  Are   They   To-day? 

In  the  United  States  Pitman  Shorthand  is  used 
by  91  per  cent  of  the  official  reporters  and  by  all 
the  Congressional  Reporters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  taught  in  28  of  the  31  New  York  City 
High  Schools  where  Commercial  Subjects  are 
offered  and  exclusively  in  22. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "An  hour  with  Pitman 
Shorthand." 

Insist  on  Pitman  Shorthand 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


GROWTH       OF       COMMERCIAL 

EDUCATION    IN    AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITIES 

The  magnitude  of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  the  United  States,  and  the 
increasing  specialization  in  business  op- 
eration, are  being  steadily  reflected  in 
the  specialized  collegiate  courses  in 
(preparation  for  business,  according  to 
'recent  statistics  by  the  Department  of 
'the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of 
J  Education. 

In  less  than  ten  years  the  attendance 
in  business  departments  of  American 
universities  has  increased  from  12,000 
to  nearly  80.000.  The  total  student 
'enrollments  for  the  academic  year  1923- 
24  were  as  follows:  Accounting,  26,786; 
'advertising,  ",145;  banking  and  finance, 
17.701;  insurance,  2,140;  manufacturing. 
1 . 4 ' ' 5  ;  merchandising,  5.941;  organiza- 
tion and  management.  7.280;  realty. 
1,078;  transportation,  3,761;  secretarial 
training.  3.719;  commercial  teacher 
training,  1.368;  journalism.  3,016;  and 
public  service  and  civic  work,  2.453. 

For  many  years  the  private  commer- 
cial schoo.s  in  this  country  were  the 
only  institutions  giving  courses  in  ac- 
counting, banking,  secretarial  training 
and  commercial  teacher  training.  Now 
the  gnat  universities  are  not  only  giv- 
ing courses  in  these  branches  but  in 
numerous  other  branches,  one  of  the 
latest  to  be  added  being  a  course  in 
realty. 

We    should    be    interested    in    figures 

showing  the  number  of  pupils  that  were 

enrolled     during     the     school     year     of 

.  1923-24     in     the     private     commercial 

chools  and  courses  pursued;  also  simi- 

r   statistics    gathered    from    the    com- 

ercial  departments   of  high  and   nor- 

I  schools.    Who  would  have  dreami  d 

enty    or    twenty-five    years    ago    that 

mercial    education    would    grow    in 

vor  to  the  extent  that  it  has  grown? 


Its  growth  is  due  largely  to  the  de- 
mand of  business  and  to  business  men. 
Higher  educational  institutions  have 
been  forced  to  give  it  attention.  We 
sometimes  wonder  what  commercial 
education  in  the  universities  and  sec- 
ondary schools  would  be  today  had  the 
private  commercial  schools  not  blazed 
the   way. 

For  many  years  the  universities  and 
high  schools  seemed  to  frown  upon  the 
work  that  was  being  done  by  the  pri- 
vate commercial  schools,  on  the  ground 
that  the  subjects  taught  were  not  cul- 
tural. Now  they  are  going  the  private 
school     some    better    by    adding    such 


commercial      subjects     as     realty     and 
transportation. 

Notwithstanding  their  heavy  endow- 
ments and  wonderful  equipment,  the 
universities  cannot  do  the  work  that  the 
commercial  school  is  doing.  The  latter 
with  its  intensive  training  and  with 
courses  less  than  half  as  long  as  those 
given  by  universities  fills  a  distinct 
public  demand.  The  first-class  private 
commercial  school  is  doing  a  most 
important  educational  work,  and  if  it 
continues  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
as  it  undoubtedly  has  in  the  past,  it 
will  continue  to  be  in  demand  and  lead 
the   way   in  commercial  training. 


RICHARD    W.    MASSEY 

Remarkable   Success   of  a   Commercial 

School  Man 

Commercial  school  men  are  always 
interested  in  learning  what  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  are  doing. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Business  Educator  appears  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ten  story  building  Mr.  Mas- 
sey  is  now  erecting  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  The  company  Mr.  Massey 
heads    conducts    colleges    in    five    cities 


in  the  South,  the  Birmingham  institu- 
tion being  one  of  the  chain  of  schools. 
We  recently  complimented  Mr.  Mas- 
sey on  his  success,  to  which  he  replied 
as   follows: 

"I  appreciate  the  compliment  ex- 
pressed by  you  on  the  success  I 
have  achieved.  Any  success  I  may 
have  accomplished  has  been  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  conduct  my  schools 
upon  a  business  basis;  never  exag- 
gerating any  claims  in  my  adver- 
tising matter.  1  have  always  tried 
to  be  fair  and  honest  in  all  my 
dealings,  and  the  corresponding 
asset  I  have  is  the  good  will  and 
friendships  of  more  than  seventy- 
five  thousand  former  pupils  oi 
Massej  Colleges.  This  is  the  most 
lasting  monument  I  can  leave  be- 
hind me." 

The  story  oi  Mr  Massey's  achieve- 
ment rivals  in  interest  the  language  of 
romance,  and  does  far  more  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  others  to  follow  only 
fair  and  honorable  ways  in  reaching 
success 
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SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE,  $1.25  A   YEAR 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more.) 

Single  copy,   1  5c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
is  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    uoon    request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month, 
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Ideal  Business  Writing 

By  E.  C.  MILLS,  Rochester,  N.  'i  . 


INSTRUCTIONS 

PLATE  10 

difficull  for  most  penmen  and  students,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  very  often  neglected.  The 
loop  consists  of  the  right  curve  and  the  straight  line.  In  order  to  establish  the  proper  movement  the  two  exercises 
given  in  Numbers  96  and  97  should  be  practiced  first.  In  making  the  loop  have  the  two  lines  cross  about  one-third 
the  height  of  loop.     I'm  e:         movement;  a  little   rolling  motion  combined  with  the  pulling  movement  will  produce 

the  loop.     Make  loops  with  a  fearless  movement  and  try   to  work  out  all  nervous  and  broken  lines. 

PLATE  11 

The  reversed  oval  principle  is  again  taken  up  in  this  plate.  Round  these  letters  nicely.  Practice  each  exercise, 
letter  and  word  copy  in  the  order  presented,  and  several  pages  should  be  written  with  each  line  of  copy.  Try  to  geb 
neat  arrangement   of  your  work  as  well   as   correct   form   and   a   free   movement. 

PLATE  12 

The  capital  V  consists  of  compound  curves  after  the  small  oval  has  been  made.  In  order  to  establish  the  move- 
ment it  is  well  to  practice  first  the  Copies  120  and  121.  Notice  that  the  last  part  of  the  capital  V  is  not  brought  up 
quite  as  high  as  the  first  part.  In  making  small  b  see  that  this  letter  is  finished  the  same  as  the  last  part  of  small 
w,  and  leave  considerable  space  between  the  loop  part  of  the  letter  and  the  dot  finishing  part.  In  making  small  t  see 
that  this  letter  is  crossed  with  a  short,  straight  line. 

IT  PAYS  TO  WORK  EACH  COPY  IN  A  YERY  THOROUGH  MANNER. 


Now  is  the  time  to  work  for  a  Business  Educator  Certificate 


PLATE  10 
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PLATE  12 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 

By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 

Students  desiring  criticism  should  send  their  copies  with  10c  each  to  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  1181, 
Boise,  Idaho,  each  month.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  high  class  criticism. 


LESSON   FIFTY-SEVEN 

-     should   never    be   careless   in    writing   a   cluck.      Put  the  figures  close  to  the  dollar  sign  and  write  the  amount 
in  words  in   Mich  manner  that   the  check  cannot   easily   be  altered. 
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LESSON   FIFTY-EIGHT 

Everyone  should  memorize  the  form  for  a  receipt.  Write  the  amount  in  both  figures  and  words  exactly  as  on  a 
check,  note  or  draft.  Note  the  manner  of  writing  "and".  This  aids  in  making  forgery  or  alteration  difficult.  The 
"and"   easily  becomes   "und"   to  he  used   in   hundred   or   "and"  in   thousand. 


'  yY-t^^z^^L^: 


LESSON    FIFTY-NINE 

Here  we  have  a  draft  that  requires  an  acceptance  to  make  it  a  binding  instrument.  But  this  is  not  supposed  to- 
be  .1  lesson  in  Law.  1 1  < > \\  about  your  writing?  Is  it  free  and  easy?  Are  you  developing  a  real  swing  in  your 
\s  r  i :  i  1 1 1_-  -      You   must    never   quit    thinking   and   trying.      Review  daily. 


-^Ah^^^I. 


LESSON    SIXTY 

A  signature  when  well  wrtiten  is  compact  and  rather  plain.     Don't   aim    at    fancy    effects,   ami    don't    scatter   your 

Keep    the    capitals    close    together    ami    put    the    Inst    small    letter   as    close    to   the    capital   as    you   can    get    it. 
Join  letters  that  join   naturally. 


LESSON   SIXTY-ONE 

Here  we  have  more  signatures.     Study  them  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  better  ways  for  combining  some  of  them. 
L'se    your    ingenuity    but    aim    for    simple    forms    and    compact  work.     Don't  lose  sight  of  perfect  legibility. 


LESSON   SIXTY-TWO 

This  lesson  is  to  teach  a  good  form  to  use  in  directing  envelopes.  The  arrangement  should  balance.  Things 
out  of  balance  never  please  the  eye.  Try  to  write  straight  across  the  page  without  guide  lines.  This  can  be  practiced 
by   writing  across   lines,   but  better   by   using   unruled   paper. 
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LESSON    SIXTY-THREE 

I    have   never  known   or   heard   of  any   good   penman   who  was  not  a  master  of  movement.     Have  you: 


\^^f&^ 


Write  for  an  illustrated  Penmanship  Certificate  Circular 
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By  John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business  College,   Chicago 
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From  the  pen  of  Lupfcr 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    BUSINESS    WRITING 
By  C.  C.   Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,    New   York   City 
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Teachers  and  Students  are  urged  to  assist  in  collecting  material  for  this  page 
Students  who  are  subscribers  to  the  B.  E.  may  secure  free  criticism  when  working  < 
lesson  in  the  B.  E.    Send  return  postage. 


MONTHLY  PENMANSHIP 
CONTEST 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  March  contest.  We  are  repro- 
ducing on  this  page  three  specimens, 
submitted  tor  the  contest.  We  are  not 
so  sure  that  these  specimens  repre- 
sented the  very  best  writers  in  the  con- 
test, due  to  the  tact  that  many  of  the 
specimens  submitted  were  not  in  dark 
enough  ink  to  reproduce.  Others  used 
heavy  drawing  ink  with  which  they 
could  not  do  their  best.  We  surmise 
also  that  many  others  did  not  get  into 
the  contest  because  they  thought  they 
had  no  chance  of  winning.  No  matter 
if  you  are  not  the  very  finest  writer 
you  have  a  chance  of  getting  some  of 
your  work  in  the  Students'  Page.  So 
send  along  your  w-ork  for  the  May 
content.      It   is   necessary   to  use  an   ink 


which  is  black,  not  blue  or  colored.  If 
you  use  drawing  ink  add  enough  water 
to  it  to  make  it  flow  and  still  produce 
a  black  line.  Have  your  teacher  help 
you. 

Here  are  a  few  schools  submitting 
extra  good  work  for  the  March  con- 
test: Ellsworth  Public  Schools.  Mil- 
dlebourne.  West  Virginia,  S.  H.  Battin, 
Supervisor  of  Writing;  West  Junior 
High  School,  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  Miss 
Keefe,  Instructor;  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Senior  High  School,  Miss  Clara  B. 
Schulte,  Instructor;  Lockyear's  Busi- 
ness College,  Evansville,  Indiana,  W. 
O.  Skelton,  Teacher. 

Material  to  Submit  for  May 


is,, 


ne  specimens,  not  necess; 
will  be  published.  Send 
mav   he  the  one  selected.) 


ily    tin 


specimen 


1.     Write  the  following  in  black  ink 


and    send    to    The    Business    Educator, 
Columbus.    Ohio: 

The    House   by   the   Side  of   the    Road 
There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  with- 
drawn, 
In  the  peace  of  their  self  content; 
There    are    souls    like    stars    that    dwell 
apart. 
In  a  fellowless  firmament; 
There  are  pioneer  souls  who  blaze  their 
paths, 
Where  highways  never  ran; 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road. 
And    be   a    friend    to   man. 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 

2.  You  may  also  copy  any  four  line 
poem. 

3.  Write  your  name,  age,  school  and 
teacher's  name  on  each  page. 


-/"-"" 
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The  above  is  very  graceful,  strong,  free  writing.  The  rounding  turns  give  is  a  very 
easy  look  and  also  make  it  easily  read.  Notice  the  regular  spacing.  This  specimen  was 
written  for  the  March  contest  by  Joseohine  Rejlek.  15  years  old.  of  the  Illinois  Business 
College.    Oak    Park,    Illinois,   A.    B.    Rowe,    Instructor. 


The  above  writing  has  an   unusually  strong  free  swing,   which   gives   it   plenty  of  action.      This   specimen   was  written   for   the    March 
contest   by   Marie   Ricketts,    15   years   old,   of   Lockyear's    Business  College,   Evansville,    Indiana.   W.   O.    Skelton.   Teacher. 
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The  above  writing  is  better  than  that  done  by  the  average  high  school  pupil. 
It  was  written  by  Harriet  E.   Luchterhand.    15  year  old  student  in  the  Senior 
High  School.   Dubuque.   Iowa.   Clara   B.   Schulte.  Teacher. 
(See  other  students*  specimens  on  page  20) 
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Beacon  Lights  of  Penmanship 

Some  Notes  on  "A  Century  of  Penmanship  in  America" 

By  HORACE  G.  HEALEY.  A.  M. 

120  East  184th  Street,  New  York  City 


JULIUS  EMORY  SOULE 
"Prince  of  Penmen" 

lulius  Emory  Soule  was  born  at 
Palmyra,  Maine.  Dec.  20,  1844.  His 
lather  was  Francis  Asbury  Soule;  his 
mother.  Susan  Allen  Sprague.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Maine  Public  Schools 
and  the  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary at  Bucksport,  Maine.  He  moved 
to  New  York  in  April.  1861,  and  at- 
tended the  Bryant.  Stratton  and  Fol- 
som  Business  College  at  Albany.  After 
graduating  he  was  a  teacher  of  pen- 
manship for  a  number  of  years.  During 
that  time  he  traveled  with  P.  R. 
Spencer,  the  father  of  Spencerian  pen- 
manship and  John  D.  Williams,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimately  con- 
nected. S.  S.  Packard  once  said  "that 
to  have  traveled  and  roomed  with  the 
"Father  of  Penmanship'  was  enough  to 
make   any   man   a   penman." 

Mr.  Soule  married  Amelia  Emma 
Lochner  in  Albany.  K.  Y.,  in  1867. 
They  had  three  children,  who  are  all 
married  and  living.  In  May  of  the 
following  year,  1868.  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  teach  penmanship  in  the 
Bryant.  Stratton  and  Kimberly  Busi- 
ness College.  On  the  death  of  Mr.' 
Kimberly  in  1870,  he  became  proprietor 
until  he  sold  out  in  1885,  to  enter  the 
banking  and  brokerage  business.  He 
retired  after  a  number  of  years  and 
traveled  extensively  in  this  country, 
visiting  every  state  and  territory,  in  ad- 
dition to  Mexico.  Canada,  and  Cuba. 
He  also  toured  Europe  and  Africa. 
During  those  years  he  devoted  much 
time  to  amateur  sports. 

In  1901)  he  took  up  engrossing,  and 
soon  found  that  if  conducted  in  the 
usual  manner  there  was  scarcely  a 
chance  for  more  than  a  competence. 
He  realized  that  to  make  a  fortune  it 
was  necessary  to  deal  with  govern- 
ments and  corporations;  and  to  reach 
them,  the  best  way  was  through  large 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  club 
members.  Corporations  paid  generous 
prices,  did  not  haggle  over  a  matter  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars,  and  settled 
promptly.  To  illustrate  the  quality  of 
his  customers,  in  all  the  years  in  that 
business  his  bad  debts  amounted  t>>  but 
815.50.  First,  he  secured  and  always 
d  all  the  engrossing  of  each 
Department  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
At  that  time  the  members  of  Councils 
were  very  numerous,  and  a  great 
amount  of  business  came  from  them. 
Then,  he  secured  the  work  of  most  of 
the  departments  in  Washington.  Thru 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
many  governors,  the  work  of  the  sev- 
eral states  came  to  him.  In  order  to 
his  work,  he  got  in  touch  with 
tin-  consuls  and  ambassadors  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  this  led  to  his  re- 
ceiving   orders,    many    of    them    large, 


J.  E.  SOULE 
As  he  appeared  at  the  age  of  60 

from  England,  Wales,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Spain,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Japan,  Korea,  Can- 
ada, etc. 

Mr.  Soule  was  a  very  rapid  worker 
and  in  order  to  keep  himself  physically 
fit  he  gave  two  days  a  week  to  outdoor 
sports,  and  thus  built  up  his  health  and 
vitality.  In  1918  he  retired,  and  since 
then  has  been  enjoying  travel  and  his 
clubs. 

He  always  took  an  active  interest  in 
amateur  sports,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful,  having  won  over  sixty 
cups.  medals  and  prizes.  When  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  he  began  boxing  and 
continued  this  steadily  until  he  was 
sixty,  but  he  abandoned  this  sport  as 
rather  too  strenuous  for  a  man  of  his 
age.    and    substituted    golf.      This    out- 


door  life  built  up  a  Mr, nig  physique, 
making  him  a  powerful  man.  six  feel 
tun  inches  in  height  and  weighing 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 
His  summer  vacations  were  usuall] 
passed  in  the  Adirondack.--,  where  he 
could  live  a  happy  outdoor  life.  He 
began  trap  shooting  in  the  70"s  and 
about  1880  he  won  the  famous  Bo- 
gardus  medal  for  the  championship  of 
North  America  over  all  professionals 
and  amateurs.  He  shot  matches  of 
importance  in  many  states  and  coun- 
tries. Egypt.  Monte  Carlo,  Mexico,  etc. 
Billiards  was  his  favorite  indoor  recrea- 
tion, and  he  acquired  such  proficiency 
as  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  six  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the 
Racquet  Club.  Xew  York,  in  1887,  for 
the    amateur    championship. 

Mr.  Soule  has  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends;  has  played  most  good  games, 
and  is  a  great  optimist.  He  delights  in 
having  visits  from  penmen,  and  always 
gives  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Some 
years  ago  he  gave  a  dinner  in  the 
Union  League  Club  to  H.  W.  Flick- 
inger,  his  most  intimate  friend,  which 
was  attended  by  nearly  all  the  penmen 
in  Philadelphia  and  several  from  New- 
York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  clubs 
and  societies  of  w-hich  Mr.  Soule  has 
been  a  member:  The  Union  League 
Club  of  Philadelphia  (1870).  The  Phila- 
delphia Country  Club.  The  Kettle 
Club,  1884  (Founder  and  Honorary- 
Life  Member).  The  Riverton  Gun  Club 
(Founder  and  Honorary  Life  Mem- 
ber). The  Seaview  Golf  Club  (Honor- 
ary Member),  Aronomink  Golf  Club, 
New  York  Gun  Club.  Bachelors' 
Barge  Club.  Tin  Whistles  of  Pinehurst, 
North  Carolina,  Hamilton  Whist  Club, 
Union  League  Auction  Club.  National 
Amateur  Billiard  Players'  Association 
of  America.  American  Club,  City  of 
Mexico,  Masonic  Fraternity,  Slay- 
flower  Society.  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
New  England  Society,  Audubon  So- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Soule  says  that  his  membership 
in  these  clubs  has  been  invaluable  in 
making  friends  and  securing  high 
grade  business,  besides  adding  much 
to  the  joy  of  life. 


A  package  of  very  fine  specimens  i  I 
Penmanship  has  been  received  from 
David  P.  Foley,  the  penman,  in  Strath- 
field,  New  South  Way,  Australia.  Mr. 
Foley  writes  very  fine  ornamental 
cards  and  also  engraver's  script. 


J.   E.   SOULE— As  he  is  today 


W.  I.  Crandall,  penmanship  teacher  in 
Saint  James  School,  Fairbault.  Minne- 
5  a  great  believer  in  having  his 
pupils  work  for  penmanship  certifi- 
cates. Mr.  Crandall  writes  a  set  of 
capitals,  small  letters,  figures  and  a 
sentence  for  each  pupil  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term.  The  pupil  practices 
upon  tin'-  pen  written  copy  with  fine 
r<  -ults  More  students  are  able  to  get 
their  work  tip  to  a  passing  grade  than 
if  they  did  not  have  this  specimen  to- 
work  upon. 


^     *3^r3@uJ//i&lA/&diu*z/fr'       *§* 


A  very  fine  flourish  by  Mr.   Behrensmeyer  of  the  Gem   City   Business   College,   Quincy.    Ill 


Of//,  //////f>//f/rj.)/ffrff'.f?/,s 

7       's  & 

It  will  pay  you  to  study  varieties  of  forms.     The  abo'-e  can  often   be  used  to  advantage. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 

Route  1.  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


The  "test  and  measurement"  faddists 
Should    find    food    for    reflection    in    a 
report  of  a  special 
The  Measurement     committee     of     the 
Fallacy  Council   of   Educa- 

tion, published  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Sierra  Educa- 
tional News  (organ  of  the  California 
teachers).  This  report  deals  with  the 
question  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in 
a  practical  way.  in  de- 
termining the  abilities 
and  capacities  o  f 
teachers  by  the  var- 
ious schemes  for 
"testing"  and  "measur- 
ing" that  have  recent- 
ly been  so  widely 
touted  and  broad- 
casted. While  the  language  of  the  re- 
port is  temperate,  its  conclusions  are 
definite  and  anything  but  encouraging 
to  those  enthusiasts  who  profess  to 
measure  mind  and  character  and  capac- 
ity as  we  might  measure  wheat,  electric 
current  or  pig  iron.  The  committee 
sent  out  questionnaires  to  many  able 
educators  throughout  the  country,  and 
without  exception,  the  answers  were 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  idea  that 
teachers  may  be  measured  or  tested, 
with  any  dependable  accuracy  by  any 
of  the  schemes  that  have  yet  been  pro- 
posed. Without  quoting  in  detail  from 
these  reports,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  general  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  as  follows: 

After  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  in 
which  various  directors  of  educational  research 
were  questioned  by  letter  as  to  any  studies  made 
in  this  held  and  an  examination  of  such  pub- 
IHicd  matter  as  could  be  obtained,  the  com- 
mittee is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  measur- 
ing abilities  and  capacities  of  teachers  is  gen- 
recognized  as  a  very  difficult  matter,  pos- 
sibly beyond  the  power  of  even  fairly  exact 
measurement  and  fraught  with  many  possibil] 
ties  of  doing  harm  to  the  teachers  examined  by 
using  the  uncertain  ratings  for  determining  re- 
employment, standing  in  a  salary  schedule,  or 
preferment    in    promotions. 

George    C.    Bush,   Chairman, 
S.    1.    Brainard. 
Blanche    Reynolds, 
Miss    M.    L.    Richmond, 

Committee. 


The  Case  A     southerner     who 

Against  Tobacco  has  made  a  good 
many  millions  by 
manufacturing  and  selling  cigarettes, 
has  given  several  of  his  millions  to  a 
needy  college.  It  would  be  an  appro- 
priate condition  of  his  gift  had  the 
stipulated  that  a  course  should 
tablished  in  the  college  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  students  the 
evils  and  disadvantages  of  the  tobacco 
habit,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he 
did  so.  Nobody  with  a  grain  of  sense, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  had  the 
hardihood  seriously  to  defend  the  to- 
bacco obscession  as  being  a  good  thing 
for  it-  victims.  I  have  never  known  a 
man   or  woman   who  had  sunk  so  low 


in  the  scale  of  decency  and  self-respect 
.i-    in   deliberately  advise  a  young   man 
or  a  young  woman  to  learn   to  smoke 
or  chew.      Why:      The   answer   i-     .- 
Everybody    knows    that    nicotine,    the 

thing    that    puts    "kick"    into    tobi 

is  a  narcotic  drug  that  hampers,  and 
weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  nevei 
yet  did  a  particle  of  good  to  anybody. 
Tobacco  users  all  know  this  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  will  admit  it  if  they 
are  honest,  or  not  egotistic  enough  to 
try  to  justify  a  bad  habit  that  they  lack 
the   will   to   break. 

There  are  other  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment. The  variety  of  odors — not  to 
say  stenches,  that  attach  to  tobacco, 
render  its  users  personal}'  offensive  to 
many  inoffensive  folk  who  are  too  po- 
lite or  considerate  to  make  complaint. 
To  a  man  who  keeps  his  own  person 
and  bodily  tissues  free  from  tobacco, 
there  are  not  many  scents  more  sicken- 
ing than  the  stench  of  an  ancient  pipe 
or  the  mephitic  breath  of  a  tobacco  ad- 
dict. The  million  men  and  the  forty 
million  women  of  the  U.  S.  A.  who  are 
not  tobacco  users,  feel  that  they  have 
a  right  to  their  share  of  God's  pure  air, 
in  unpolluted  form.  Yet,  except  for  a 
few  favored  ones  like  me  who  can  live 
out  in  the  fragrant  mountains,  they  are 
allowed  to  enjoy  but  little  of  their  heri- 
tage, other  than  the  few  areas  grudg- 
ingly set  apart  for  them  and  protected 
by  "No  Smoking"  signs  that  are  as 
often  as  not,  cooly  disregarded  by  the 
smokers.  Very  selfish,  no  doubt,  this 
preference  for  pure  air. 

There  are  other  facts  less  obvious. 
Physicians  know  that  tobacco  greatly 
reduces  our  powers  of  resistence  and 
disease.  When  I  was  stricken  with  the 
deadly  influenza  in  Boston  in  1918,  the 
first  thing  my  doctor  (who  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  in 
the  city)  asked  me  was  whether  I  was 
a  user  of  liquor  or  tobacco.  When  I 
told  him  I  wasn't,  he  said:  "Good! 
You  are  all  right;  just  eat  lightly  and 
keep  quiet  for  a  week,"  and  he  was 
gone  without  so  much  as  leaving  me  a 
drop  of  medicine,  though  I  ached  from 
head  to  foot,  and  my  temperature  was 
104.  Pneumonia,  typhoid,  or  influenza 
has  been  blamed  for  sending  many  a 
man  to  the  cemetery,  when  tobacco 
was  at  least  an  accomplice,  if  not  the 
main  criminal.  Then,  there  is  the 
financial  phase.  There  are  probably 
thirty  million  addicts  in  this  country. 
A  modest  estimate  of  their  individual 
average  tobacco  bills  would  be  around 
fifty  dollars.  That  would  amount  to  a 
billion  and  a  half,  or  enough  to  run  the 
whole  Government  for  six  months. 
Rather  a  big  price  to  pay  for  a  hurtful 
habit. 

Yet,  I  am  by  no  means  a  tobacco 
prohibitionist.  I  think  we  already  have 
about  all   the   prohibition   we   can   han- 


dle.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  in  trying 
to  make  people  wise  or  good  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  That  is  a  job  for  the 
schools  and  the  churches  rather  than 
the  law  courts.  It  is  not  force  we  want 
but  education.  If  your  boy  wants  to 
learn  to  smoke,  don't  try  to  stop  him 
by  threats  or  scolding.  Just  say:  "All 
right,  son.  if  you  are  bound  to  smoke, 
go  to  it;  I  can't  stop  you.  But  don't 
smoke  just  because  some  other  fellow 
does.  Get  holds  of  the  facts,  and  think 
the  matter  over  for  yourself,  and  then 
if  you  decide  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
you  to  do,  go  ahead  and  smoke."  If 
the  matter  were  put  up  to  him  in  that 
way.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  boy  in 
forty  would  decide  to  smoke. 

Should    your    girl    want    to    smoke. — 
but.    pshaw!      If    your    girl    has    been 
raised  right,  she  won't  want  to  smoke! 
*     *     * 

X.  B.  This  meandering  was  not  writ- 
ten for  tobacco  users,  so  they  should 
not  get  peeved.  It  was  written  for 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  may  be  on  the  eve  of  ac- 
quiring the  habit,  but  have  not  yet 
given  the  matter  much  thought. 

A  Word  to  Certain  The  other  day  I 
Old  Friends  got    a    letter    from 

an  old  friend,  a 
lady  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more,  has  been  conducting  a  good 
business  school  in  a  thriving  town  in 
\\  estern  Missouri.  In  the  days  when 
I  was  spending  most  of  my  time  in 
traveling  about  these  States  persuading 
the  school  people  to  buy  the  books  and 
other  stuff  my  Company  had  for  sale, 
I  used  to  visit  this  town  .rather  fre- 
quently, and  on  these  occasions,  I  was 
often  entertained  by. this  lady  and  her 
family  in  their  modest  little  home.  But 
since  anchoring  myself  out  here  in 
California,  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these 
good  folk  or  even  heard  from  them  di- 
rectly. Xow.  this  lady,  after  writing 
some  nice  things  about  the  Educator 
"Meanderings",  goes  on  to  mildly  re- 
proach me  for  "forgetting  old  friends", 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  have  failed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them  by  letter. 

Now,  as  I  happen  to  have  two  or 
three  score  of  friends  scattered  here 
and  there  over  this  big  country,  who 
have  the  same  cause  to  complain  of  my 
"forgetfulness"  of  their  friendship,  as 
has  this  friend  out  in  the  "show  me" 
state,  I  am  craving  the  indulgence  of 
the  Editor  to  broadcast  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral apology  to  these  seemingly  neg- 
lected friends  of  mine  who  have  the 
right  to  ask  "How  come?" 

To  begin  with,  good  friends  of  the 
North,  South.  East,  and  West,  with 
whom  I  have  so  often  broken  bread  in 
your  homes,  I  am  getting  old,  and  the 
pleasure  (I  will  not  call  it  a  duty  or 
a  task )  of  keeping  in  touch  with  you 
all  by  letter,  through  the  slow  and 
awkward  manipulation  of  my  little 
Corona,  would  leave  me  little  time  for 
anything  else.  It  isn't  like  the  old  days 
when  I  could  call  in  a  bright  and  effi- 
cient stenographer,  and  talk  off  one  or 
two  dozen  letters  in  one  forenoon. 
Bright  and  efficient  stenographers  are 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

By  Mildred   Moffett 

Few  supervisors  of  handwriting  have  had  the 
opportunity  o(  acquiring   such  a   broad   view    "i 
the  work  as  Miss   Moffett  has  had.     Before  be- 
nal    work    -In-    graduated 
Springfi,  d,  "In,,,    Normal  School  and 
College  .,t"   Penmanship, 
Columbus,    Ohio.      Previous    t,,    taking    up    the 
work    as    held    supervisor   ,,l    penmanship    tor    the 
/,,,,,.    ,\    Bloser  Company  she  had  a  numbei    ol 
il    experience   as   a    grade  teacher  and  as 
a   supervisor   ,,i    witing.      Then    her   tin,,     >>. 
experience  as  field  supervisor  of  penmanship  has 
afforded    her    unusual   opportunties    fot 
ii, ,11   ami   teaching 

We  are  pleas,,!   to  l.e  able  to  announce  here 

■•    Moffett    will   have  charge  of  the  pen- 

manship  teachet  training   courses  in  the  Univer- 

sitj    ,,i    Southern   California,    Los   Angeli  -.   I i 

June  11  to  August  7.  1925.  X,,  doubt  many 
persons  will  he  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  her 
instruction.  \\  i  pred her  a  large  at- 
tendance   am!    a    profitable    summers'    work    fot 


i itt, 

We  hope  t,-  he  able  to 

Om    Miss    Moffett's    pen    tl 


article 


During  the  past  few  year'  our  Public 
Silp mis  have  been  beset  with  many 
tads  which  we  have  discarded  one  after 
another  as  their  uselessncss  became 
apparent. 

In  penmanship,  we  were  confronted 
with  vertical,  and  later  besieged  witli 
other  methods,  which  were  supposedly 
the  panacea  of  all  ills.  The  teacher  of 
the  present  day,  in  many  instances,  i>, 
the  product  of  that  day  and  age  when 
w  e  were  either  taught  to  laboriously 
draw  the  lctte-r  forms,  or  worse  yet, 
receive  no  instruction  whatever.  The 
result  is  that  the  children  of  today  see 
many  and  various  types  of  handwrit- 
ing as  they  go  from  one  classroom  to 
another,  some  of  it  s,,  poor  as  to  he 
absolutely  illegible,  except  in  those  lo 
calities  where  hoards  of  education  and 
superintendents  of  schools  require  all 
of  their  teachers  to  be  able  to  write 
well  and  present  the  writing  to  the 
children  in  just  as  attractive  a  manner 
as  they  do  other  subjects. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
tea,  her  in  training  today,  as  always,  is 
the  ability  to  write  skillfully  and  rapid 
l>  at  the  blackboard.  By  that.  I  mean 
not  merely  to  be  able  to  put  a  few 
ovals  and  formal  drills  on  the  black- 
hoard  at  the  time  ol  the  penmanship 
lesson,  but  to  be  able  to  write  all  work 
which  she  puis  on  the  blackboard 
rapidly  and  legibly.  \n\  tea,  her  who 
will    practice    ten    or    fifteen    minutes    a 

day  can  acquiri    g 1  writing  habits  at 

the   blackboard   ami.   in   so   doing,    will 
i    an    improvement    in    pen    and 
ink    work  as   well. 

Much  could  he  done  to  improve  the 
handwriting  of  the  children  if  everj 
lesson  were  a  penmanship  lesson  In 
other    words,    let    us    leal  n    to    lea,  h    our 

■  iting  so  thai  it  lui  i 
lather  than  to  follow  the  old-time  plan 
,,i  teaching  handwriting  fifteen  min- 
ute- a  dav  and  theicattet  allowing 
i  Inldren  io  a,  quire  bad  pi  istut ,  habits 
and  writing  habits  as  well  by  failing  to 

1  all     ill,  nil,  ,n    I,,   g 1    posl  Ul  i:   I     [OOd 

writing  at  the  beginning  oi  each  writ- 

,  nig   the   da\  . 

During  my  visits  to  tin-  various  i  ities 

and  tow  n-  ol  i  iUI   i  ounti  •■ ,   I   ha 

mbi  i  ul   lea,  1, 

its  of  haudw  i  iting   in  all  , 
In    most   ins;, 


presented  their  work  in  such  an  at- 
tractive wax  that  the  children  look  tor- 
ward  to  their  writing  lesson  every  day. 
In  fact,  the  look  upon  the  writing  per- 
iod as  a  "HELPING  PERIOD ". 

i  I,  ,  asionally,  one  finds  a  teacher 
who  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  ol  pen- 
manship and  gives  as  the  chief  excuse 
for  neglecting  it,  — "Oh,  well,  most  of 
them  will  use  a  typewriter,  anyway." 
They  seem  lo  forget  that  the  child 
labors  some  ten  or  twelve  years  over 
papers  written  with  pen  or  pencil  be- 
fore he  is  old  enough  to  be  introduce  1 
to  the  Remington  or  Underwood.  If. 
in  those  years,  he  develops  careless 
habits  in  manuscript  work,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  teachers  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting  to  overcome  such  ten- 
dencies. The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
then,  most  of  our  pupils  never  learn 
to  use  a  typewriter  and  are  handi- 
capped in  such  a  way  that  personal 
correspondence  is  a  perfect  bugbear  to 
them  all  through  life. 


MISS    MILDRED    MOFFETT 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
concerning  the  time  when  we  .should 
begin  to  teach  the  little  child  to  write. 
Some  are  in  favor  of  allowing  the  mat- 
ter to  drift  until  the  actual  nutd  arises 
But  writing,  like  reading,  cannot  be 
conquered  over  night.  It  must  be  care- 
fully and  skillfully  taught  so  that  when 
the  need  arises,  the  child  is  prepared. 

We  teach  reading,  that  the  child  may 
he  able  to  gather  information,  and  we 
should  be  just  as  particular  to  give  him 
the  necessarj  preparation  for  recording 
his     own     thoughts     and     experiences 

,,,  ah, 

due  of  the  greatest  detriments  to  es- 
tablishing good  habits  concerning 
handwriting  in  the  primary  grades  is 
the  plan  employed  b\  some  teachers  to 
i,v  p  •  hildn  n  "111  rSY"  and  out  oi  th  it 
putting  them  to  work  "C<  )PY- 
l.\(."  stories  from  Readers  or  writing 
spelling  woids  and  tables  many,  main 
time  ll    is    hard    to    believe,    but    some 

teachers  still  resort  to  that  sort  of  plan 
for   training,   or   punishing   children. 

Encouraging  the  (Inldren  to  practice 

al    thi    blai  I  hoard  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
II    posture    habits    h.i\  e    I,,  ell    w  ell 

to  pei  mil   them   to  prat  tice   with 

i. ii  pein  d  end  ol  a  pi  m  il  or  drj 

pen    by    retracing    over    the    letters    oi 

words  to  he  learned  ,    much 


grief  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  child 
during  the  hours  when  the  teacher 
must  be  busy  with  other  classes.  Of 
curse,  in  the  first  and  second  grades, 
unless  the  teacher  is  very  certain  that 
the  correct  habits  at  the  desk  have  been 
fixed,  it  would  be  bset  to  do  their  un- 
supervised practicing  at  the  blackboard 
rather  than  at   their  desks. 

Children  can  be  trained  to  practice 
intelligently  and  to  help  themselves. 
They  are  far  happier  than  when  as- 
signed tasks  that  are  mere  drudgery 
and  which  at  best  can  develop  only  a 
dislike  for  writing. 

Teachers,  it  is  true,  many  of  us,  like 
Topsy,  "just  grew",  or  were  exposed 
to  several  copy  books  during  the  time 
when  we  should  have  been  trained  to 
write,  but  I  believe  you  will  agree  that 
your  present  tasks  would  be  lighter, 
had  you  acquired  good  writing  habits 
while  attending  school.  Much  is  being 
done  to  help  us  overcome  our  troubles 
regarding  handwriting,  and  many  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  Universities  are  offer- 
ing courses  in  theory  and  practice  and 
methods  of  teaching  during  their  sum- 
mer sessions,  and  beside  this,  one  may 
take  a  course  in  methods  by  corre- 
spondence and  thereby  help  themselves 
and  the  children  of  today  to  acquire  a 
good,    serviceable    business    hand. 


THE    LATEST    ISSUE    OF    REM- 
INGTON  NOTES 

The  Spring  Number  of  Remington 
Notes  which  recently  came  to  our  desk 
is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  this 
interesting  and  valuable  publication. 

Remington  Notes,  which  now  has  a 
circulation  of  over  two  hundred  thous- 
and copies,  goes  to  stenographers  and 
typists  exclusively,  and  the  only  regret 
of  the  stenographer  who  receives  it 
must  be  the  fact  that  it  comes  out  only 
four    times   a   year. 

This  issue  for  instance,  contains  a 
short  inspirational  story  entitled,  "The 
Mole."  with  a  moral  for  every  typist. 
The  articles  on  Helps  and  Hints  to 
typists  are  very  interesting  anil  prac- 
tical. 

The  New  Model  6  Remington- 
Noiseless  Typewriter  with  four-row 
standard  keyboard  is  also  shown  and 
described    in   this   issue. 

Any  stenographer  and  typist  who  is 
not  now  receiving  Remington  Notes 
van  get  on  the  mailing  list  by  address- 
ing the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany. 374  Broadway,  New  York. 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  number 
of  specimens  of  ornamental  writing 
from  the  pen  of  F.  E.  Persons,  400 
Forest  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  V.  Mr.  Per- 
sons has  long  been  interested  in  pen- 
manship, and  he  still  does  many  things 
with  the  pen  that  one  would  think 
came  from  a  younger  penman. 


First  Husband:  "Are  you  and  your 
wife  1 1 . 1 1 ' i  >  \  ?" 

Second  Ditto:  "Oh,  very  happx  '  I'.ut 
let's    talk    about    something    cheerful." 


^      t^&i/>/^/Jcf^w^ 


THE    PROFESSION     LOSES    AN- 
OTHER LEADER 

It    is    with    sad    hearts    that    we    an- 

n<  mn<  e  the  d<  ath,  i  in  April  8,  i  ii  .1 
beloved  friend  and  a  distinguished 
leader,  H.  W.  Flickingei  ol  Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania,  one  ol  tin  most  skillful 
and  highly  respected  men  in  the  pro- 
Eession.  His  marvelous  conception  of 
Form  and  his  skill  in  execution  have 
been  the  admiration  and  the  constant 
inspiration  of  the  profession  for  about 
fifty  years. 

His  sincerity,  skill  and  ability  as  a 
penman  and  teacher  have  inspired 
hundreds.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few 
penmen  of  the  past  decade  who  have- 
not  been  influenced  by  bis  masterful 
work.  His  sterling  character,  his  un- 
assuming manner  and  his  Christian  life 
have  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  all  who  knew  him. 

The  April,  1924.  Business  Educator 
was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Flickinger.  We 
are  glad  that  we  published  a  Flickinger 
number  when  he  was  among  us  and 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  many  fine  tri- 
butes paid  to  him  by  his  fellow  penmen 
in  that  number.  They  were  beautiful 
tributes  to  a  deserving  man — a  man 
who  always  gave  his  best  and  who 
lived,  as  we  see  it.  an  ideal  Christian 
life. 

He  was  born  in  Ickesburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1845.  In  18o7  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  has  taught  pen- 
manship in  the  Crittenden  Commercial 
College,  the  Peirce  School,  Prickett 
College  of  Commerce,  Temple  College, 
the  Friend's  Central  School  and  the 
Catholic  High  School.  He  helped  to 
produce  The  New  Spencerian  Com- 
pendium of  Penmanship,  no  doubt  the 
greatest  book  on  penmanship  published 
in  America.  He  was  the  author  of 
Barnes  System  of  Penmanship.  One- 
Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  a  series  of 
copy  books,  published  by  the  Berry 
Publishing  Company,  and  Flickinger's 
Alphabets. 


HENRY   W.   FLICKINGER 

On  Wednesday  morning,  April  8th. 
1925,  Henry  W.  Flickinger  passed 
away  after  several  weeks  of  illness  and 
suffering.  A  paralytic  stroke  some  five 
weeks  ago  completely  disabled  his  left 
side  and  since  that  time  be  had  failed 
rapidly  until  the  end  came. 

Greater  tribute  can  he  paid  to  no 
man  than  the  expressions  of  love  and 
esteem  that  appeared  in  the  April.  1924. 
number  of  the  Business  Educator. 
Some  of  his  most  skillful  pen  work  as 
;  far  back  as  1880  appeared  in  that  num- 
ber. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
know-  Mr.  Flickinger  were  at  once  at- 
tracted by  his  grace  and  gentleness  of 
character,  bis  artistic  dexterity,  tact  in 
teaching,  splendid  mental  balance  and 
a  moral  quality   that  appeals  to  all. 

His  marvelous  conception  of  form, 
and  his  skill  in  execution  have  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  the  prof 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  But  few  pen- 
men have  ever  approached  him  in  the 
field  of  business  and  ornamental  writ- 
ing, in   flourishing  and  engrossing. 


H.   W.    FLICKINGER 

As  a  teacher  he  created  an  interest 
and  enthusiasm  by  the  use  of  beautiful 
illustrations  which  are  seldom  observed 
in  the  work  of  any  teacher.  The  ease 
and  grace  of  execution  displayed  in  his 
teaching  and  writing  were  fascinating, 
and  his  influence  was  far  reaching 
among  lovers  of  beautiful   penmanship. 

He  was  associated  with  Lyman  P. 
Spencer  in  the  preparation  of  that 
classic  in  penmanship,  "The  New 
Spencerian  Compendium  of  Penman- 
ship", the  most  beautiful  collection  of 
handwriting  ever  produced.  He  also 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  pen- 
manship exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  1876.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
connected  with  several  schools  and 
colleges  in  Philadelphia,  including 
Temple  College,  Friends'  Central 
School  and  the  Catholic  High  School. 
where  he  had  taught  for  the  past  thirty 
years. 

Among  his  associates  he  was  known 
as  a  loyal  friend,  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  a  Prince  among  men. 

Interment  was  in  West  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery.  The  Wheeler  Post  of  Civil 
War  Veterans  of  which  Mr.  Flickinger 
was  a  member,  attended  with  rifle  es- 
cort, and  as  the  shots  rang  out  in 
salute  and  the  bugle  call  echoed  over 
the  hills,  all  that  was  mortal  of  our 
beloved  friend  was  laid  at  rest  ''L'ntil 
the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee- 
away".  Henry  W.  Patten. 
Philadelphia,  April  11,  \'<2?. 


The  Braxton  Democrat,  Sutton,  W. 
Ya..  of  January  29,  contained  an  art- 
icle on  business  education  by  T.  B. 
Cain.  President  of  the  West  Virginia 
Business  College.  Clarksburg,  W.Va., 
from  which  we  quote  a  few  sentences 
as  follow  s  : 

.'Character  must  be  formed,  high 
ideals  and  high  ideas  must  be  con- 
stantly held  before  the  pupil,  remem- 
bering that  'Heaven  is  not  reached  by 
asingle    bound,    we    climb    the    ladder 


round  by  round.'  When  you  stand 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  character, 
you  know-  that  before  that  1  harai  1  1 
was  an  achievement,  it   was  a   purpose, 

a  wish,  a  dream  111  the  set  ret  soul 
chamber  of  the  man  who  is  its  hon- 
ored possessor.  The  formation  of  a 
noble    character    is    a    slow    process    of 

development.       Therefore,    it     bel ves 

us  to  guard  carefully  our  innermosl 
thoughts,  for  what  you  are  ,you  are 
as  .1  result  of  your  thought.  And  this 
being  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
wise  thing  that  one  begin  early  111 
training  his  thoughts  toward  "  the 
noblest  and  best  things  of  life.  As 
one  directs  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
into  channels  of  purposeful  endeavor, 
he  will  find  with  increasing  years,  a 
desire  for  things  that  degrade  passing 
out    of    his    life.     ***** 

"Perhaps  no  question  has  been 
more  fully  discussed  in  the  educa- 
tional world  during  the  past  two  years 
than  that  o  fthe  moral  training  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
impart.  Aside  from  the  home  influ- 
ences, nowhere  can  right  lessons  be 
taught  so  well  as  in  the  school.  With 
the  rapid  commercial  and  industrial 
growth  in  our  country,  with  increased 
mental  requirements,  there  comes  an 
increased  demand  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard in  the  moral  tone  of  the  individual. 
A  need  for  clean,  honest,  respectful 
boys  and  girls;  for  tolerant,  straight- 
forward   men   and   women. 

"I  have  stressed  character  building 
and  moral  training,  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  of  transcendent  importance 
in  the  boy  and  girl  of  today,  who  will 
be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow, 
taking  their  places  in  the  professiot  al 
and   industrial   centers  of  our  country." 


Miss  Eva  Wolf  of  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
commercial  educator  of  national  repu- 
tation, passed  away  January  24.  1925, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Miss  Wolf 
was  educated  in  the  Wilmington  pub'.ic 
schools  and  forty  years  ago  entered 
the  Oswego,  N.  V..  Phonographic  In- 
stitute, one  of  the  foremost  business 
schools  in  the  state  at  that  time.  Later 
she  became  a  teacher  in  the  institution 
and  still  later  owner  and  directress. 
She  was  a  teacher  of  unusual  ability 
and  executive  power,  and  under  her 
management  the  school  became  na- 
tionally  known. 

Three  years  ago  Mi-s  Wolf  gave  up 
her  interest  in  the  Oswego  Institute 
and  returned  to  her  girlhood  home, 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  She  could  not, 
however,  resist  the  temptation  of  open- 
ing up  a  private  class  in  her  home. 
She  succeeded  so  well  in  this  work  that 
officials  of  the  Wilmington  College 
persuaded  her.  about  a  year  ago,  to 
take  over  the  management  of  the  Wil- 
mington Business  [nstitute  and  Exten- 
sion Department.  l'ntil  the  time  of 
her  death  Miss  Wolf  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  managing  the  extension 
school. 

The  above  information  was  sent  us 
bj  A.  D.  Deibert,  Deibert's  Private 
School,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y.  For  a 
time  Miss  Wolf  taught  shorthand  in 
his    school. 
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Philippin 
used  woi 
Mr.    Parkt 


uld 


Free,  Zaner  Method   Primary  Writing 
Islands.      Mr.    Luther    Parker,    director 
produce, 
that  the  best  papers 


as  written  by  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of   Cabanatuai 
ubmitted   many  other   splendid   specimens  from   the 


hi,- 


exhibited  in  each  class  room,  and  a  general  exhibit 
very  best  work  of  32,000  children  in  the  province  is  exhibited. 
Mr.    Parker  says   that   "the  percentage  of   justified  promotions   due  to  improved  handwriting  condition: 
85'o  which  means  a  savings   of  about   $50,000   to  the  province  due    to    the    eradication    of    'repeaters 
teaching  good  handwriting  in  all  the  grades  and  is  an  enthusiastic  handwriting    "fan". 


ade  by-monthly 


Mr 


By  John  S.  Griffith,  teache 


College.   Chicago,   111. 


GET  THE  STUDENTS  INTER- 
ESTED 

\  i  lub  "i  thirl  .  i  iptions 

is  hereby  acknowledged  from  the  Dieb- 
ert's  Pi  lia,  N.Y. 

M  r.    \    I  >    Diebert,  Pi  ini  ipal,  in 
in  thi    <iul>  states,  "It  is  dui    ti 
forts  of   Raymond   Valle,  a   student  in 
the  schoi  il,  thai  so  man)  ol  oui  stu  li  nl 
bi  '1  for  The  Business  Educator. 
■  r\  es  most  of  the  i 
up  this  club.     All   I  did  was  to 

.   short   talk   ■ 
The  Business  Educator,  both  in 
school  and  after  tin  msiness 

". i  irld.     Mr.  Valle  is  \  erj   mu<  li  inter- 
in  penmanship  and  has  w  i 
.    .      i 

ship. 


By   Florence  Olsen,   High  School  pupil  in  A.   P.   Meub's  class.    Pasadena,   Calif. 
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The  above  was  written  by  Edward  Ostrawske,  a  first  grade  pupil  in  the  Buchannon,  West  Virginia,  Public  School.  Miss  Louise 
Dowtin,  the  Supervisor  of  Writing,  sent  us  a  package  of  specimens  containing  first  grade  work.  All  of  it  had  very  free,  grace- 
ful   lines.      Miss    Dowtin    is    securing    very    fine    work.      Her   pupils  are  intensely   interested  in  writing. 

Miss  Dowtin  attended  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  during  the  summer  of  1924.  She  formerly  was  a  Public  School 
Teacher  in    North    Carolina. 


JL L\umuj    to  Ac  icttciinci o  wvucM.    iirlc  Laiumj   tO/photos. 

QJ/to  e\' Axcw  to  .vc   a.  lellciv  wzahhtnc    lit:  led  oacwvux  yuo 
i  fA  '       n)  J        J  '  a  i 

iiccli  anA   twioti/vu\    (il:'  nwita   azcuua.   to  Wio  eexz   ivhcn^' 

(  f)         f)  //''/)'  7  '  /J/1  J  /?  /? 

he   [list  aoao  cut    civ  the    ice,  anA  hell  even   Lxuchct  tlxe 

f     f-  "  ff  <Pf  >         j    ,         6\\     ■      t 

chew  litm.vtf    a    kc:  a/ clooosayiozU.     ^.'JuL m  a  Icw/uacuio, 

S-nXW    T       (^  7/1     P        ■  J 
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(QoccaUX.    mat  doirui   <.nva.    icttctwia     io   wx&zc    fun    Hum   lui;-. 

nu]  a   /-Kate   an.         ClJ/nia  ctuil    ic  net   nciA    tc  Ac  cnlii 

iifftjuU.   C'lic  ftz.-t  VuvncUaJL  ucau>  cute  the   liazAcd  -,   altez 
that    it:  ca:ti .     O. '  am    now  aJboiU  A3,  .in A   C'    have    it   half 

06^   


Very   skillful   and   attractive   lettering    by   C.    W.    Norder,   engrosser    at    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      This    graceful    work    will    bear   close   study. 
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Show  Card  Lettering  Made  as  Easy 
as  Writing 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  M.  A..  LL.  B. 

Head  of  Art  Department.  Seward  Park  High  School. 

New  York  City 


In  our  work  in  the  previous  lessons, 
v.  i  confined  ourselves  to  the  two  forms 
of  Utters  taught,  Gothic  and  Roman; 
and  we  gained  variety  by  the  use  of 
small  type  and  large  type,  our  various 
pens  enabling  us  to  make  either  light 
faced  or  hold  faced  type. 

It  is  possible  to  get  still  greater 
variety.  In  the  specimens  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  we  took  the  Gothic  alphabet 
and  changed  the  proportions  of  the  let- 
ters.    We  made  them  tall  and   narrow- 


Hand  lettering  makes  it  possible  to 
create  a  style  lettering  for  a  special 
purpose.  Original  lettering  may  tell  a 
story  almost  as  effectively  as  the  words 
which  thev  spell.  Look  at  the  word 
CATERPILLAR  in  the  illustration. 
See  how  the  artist  has  given  the  word 
the  curves  and  the  bends  of  a  cater- 
pillar. See  how  he  has  added  the  little 
feet  to  the  bottoms  of  the  letters. 

In  the  word  POLAR  the  artist  has 
consistently  varied  each  letter  by  leav- 


AKDEfOHIJKLMN  ABCDEFGHK. 
0PaR5TGVWXYZ  abcdefghijkn 
abcdefgbiklronoprt    AbCDEFabcde 


dwell  upon  the  elaboration  of  type  for 
various  purposes.  First,  to  encourage 
those  of  our  reader  who  have  the 
knack  and  the  courage  to  create  new 
and  appropriate  letters  for  their  show 
cards.  Second,  to  deter  you  from  tak- 
ing any  style  of  letter  from  a  place  per- 
haps where  it  may  be  most  appro- 
priately used  and  to  try  to  use  it  in 
connection  with  a  commodity  or  an 
idea  which  it  cannot  express  because 
of  its  character. 

Remember  finally,  that  you  never 
make  a  mistake  by  keeping  your  work 
simple.  Plain  lettering  is  always  a 
virtue  and  at  all  times  readable.  In 
creating  variants  the  tendency  is  al- 
ways to  overdo,  so  be  on  your  guard. 
( Continued  in  June) 


OUR  NEW  COVER  PAGE 

The  cover  page  for  this  month  was 
prepared  by  Jessie  B.  Hague,  now  a 
student  in  the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship, Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hague, 
like  many  other  fine  penmen  and  ar- 
tists, originated  on  a  farm,  in  Ohio 
near  Fredericksdale. 


Fig.    1.      Simple  suggestior 
lettering  pens. 

and  gave  a  slight  curve  to  the  sides. 
Note  carefully  that  we  modified  every 
single  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  gave 
each  the  same  proportions  and  curves. 
We  did  the  same  thing  to  the  lower 
case,  to  make  them  match  the  capitals. 
In  the  next  alphabet  shown,  u  e  took 
the  Gothic  alphabet  and  added  a  serif, 
or  spur.  Note  again  that  we  did  this 
consistently  throughout  each  letter  in 
the    alphabet,    both    upper    and    lower 


nodifications  of  the  Poster   Gothic  style 


ing  the  upper  part  white,  giving  the 
impression  of  snow  or  ice  covering  the 
tops.  In  the  word  SPAGHETTI,  note 
that  the  artist  has  stuck  a  slippery, 
curving  and  gracefully  sliding  note  in 
his  littering,  by  carefully  avoiding 
sharp  turns  and  corners.  Compare  this 
word  with  SETH  THOMAS,  which  is 
a-  -harp  and  precise  as  you  expect  a 
clock  maker  to  be.  Note  the  graceful 
and   refined   italic   type   of   ORINOKA, 


MOTOR  OILS 
WROUGHT  IRON 

The  Kind  of  Ranqe 

SETH'THOMA* 


Qrinoka 

Draperies  5  Upholsteries 


Spaghetti  (risco 

Ready  cooked  ^J  ready  to  serve     V^^^^^^J 


Fig.    2.      Specimens   of   lettering    that    express    the   character    of   the   objects   they    advertise, 
can  put  character  in  the  alphabets  you  create,  that  will  rc-enforcc  the  selling  value  of  your  " 


,  asi  .     I  .it  i  ful  l(  ttei  irti-l-. 

who  devise  their  own  alphabets  fre- 
quently draw  out  an  entin  alph  ibel  on 
a  working  sheet   before  they  use  them 

on  their  sign-..      In  this  way.  they  make 

-ure  thai   they  have  created  con 
Iters   that   l»  l< 

they    are    the    -aim 


which  expresses  draperies.      It  doi  -  this 

mu<  h  betti  i   than  the  block  t\  pe  which 

".i<  I  n  >R     oils    could     do    it. 

WROl  '.IN    [R(  IN  has  not  th.    deli- 

noi    the  refinement  of  SETH 

I    11'   >  \1  V  ■  .11 1  r  1      i|,,  1 

it  to  have.     It   is  bold  and  heavy,  like 
wrought 
li  i-  with  a  two  that   we 


th   the   Speedball 


J.   B.   HAGUE 

Mr.  Hague  has  surprised  us  in  the 
high  quality  of  workmanship  displayed 
on  this  cover  page.  It  clearly  indicates 
that  he  "has  arrived".  His  work  is 
extremely  careful  in  detail  and  has 
plenty  of  action.  The  readers  of  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  will  see 
more  of  Mr.  Hague's  work  from  time 
to  time.  If  you  like  this  cover  page, 
mail  us  a  card  or  a  letter  expressing 
your  appreciation  of  it.  We  wish  that 
the  old-timers  would  offer  words  of  en- 
couragement to  our  younger  contribu- 
tors, for  it  means  a  great  deal  in  spur- 
ring   them    on    to    higher    attainments 


JUST  MARRIED 

\\  A.  Botts,  the  penman  and  car- 
toonist of  the  Tyler  Texas  Commercial 
i  ollege,  and  Miss  Bertha  Carmicheaj 
were  married  on  March  8.  Mr.  Botts' 
work  has  appeared  in  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  from  time  to 
time  and  we  have  a  promise  from  him 
for  more.  Mr.  Botts'  mane  penman- 
ship friends  wish  him  much  happiness 
and   success. 


*±       &/ier33uJ//i&i4&6uxt&r      & 


Print  Writing— What  About  It? 

By  ARTHUR  G.  SKEELES,  Supervisor, 
Columbus,  Ohio 


(The  first  article,  quoting  the  views  of  advo- 
cates   of    Print    Writing,    appeared    in    the    April 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher  or  super- 
visor of  writing  toward  Print  Writing 
may  well  be  that  expressed  by  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Freeman  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity in  his  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Supervisors  at  St.  Louis  last 
April. 

After  mentioning  some  of  the  claims 
made  for  Print  Writing,  Dr.  Freeman 
said:  "I  am  not  advocating  manuscript 
writing  and  I  have  not,  in  fact,  given  it 
sufficient  study  to  form  a  definite  opin- 
ion concerning  its  merits.  I  am  here 
using  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
principle  that  the  possibility  of  new 
movements  in  the  field  of  handwriting 
is  not  by  any  means  exhausted.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  such 
new  movements,  to  be  the  first  to  ex- 
amine them  with  care  and  to  adopt 
whatever  of  good  there  may  be  in  them 
instead  of  waiting  until  some  outside 
propaganda  forces  them  into  the  school 
without  discrimination  between  the 
good  and  the  bad." 

A  prominent  Supervisor  recently 
wrote  me,  saying,  "I  tell  you.  Skeeles, 
we  will  hear  a  lot  more  about  Print 
Writing  in  the  next  few  years."  We 
can't  help  but  have  opinions  about  the 
matter,  although  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom always  to  keep  an  open  mind,  even 
when  we  feel  very  certain  of  our  posi- 
tion. The  writer  has  an  opinion  about 
Print  Writing  which  is  given  below, 
together  with  some  of  the  reason 

Comparison  with  Vertical  Writing 

In  the  issue  of  The  Penman's  Art 
Journal  for  September,  1893.  there  is 
an  article  on  "Vertical  Writing"  by 
A.  F.  Xewlands.  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship. Kingston.  Ontario,  Canada. 
Mr.  Xewlands  had  adopted  the  vertical 
style  for  the  Kingston  schools  in  the 
fall  of  1892.  He  expressed  his  opinion 
of  it  in  these  words:  "We  believe  it  is 
the  writing  of  the  future  and  would 
urge  all  teachers  to  make  careful 
preparation  and  give  it  a  fair  trial." 

One  of  the  claims  for  Vertical  was 
that  it  was  easy  to  teach.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Xewlands  said:  "The  primary 
teachers  especially  are  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  vertical  writing."  And  in 
another  paragraph  he  said:  "Aside 
from  this  evidence,  that  it  is  easier  to 
teach  and  learn  must  be  patent  to  any 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  teach- 
ing children  to  write  and  who  gives  the 
matter  a  thought,  as  he  must  know- 
how  difficult  it  is  to  train  children  to 
write     all     their     letters    on     the     same 

The  good  points  of  Vertical,  com- 
pared with  slanting  writing,  are  thus 
summed  up : 

"1.  It  greatly  facilitates  legibility 
and  rapidity,  the  prime  requisites  in 
writing. 


"2.  In  it  all  hygienic  conditions  are 
most  favorable. 

"3.  It  is  more  easily  learned  than 
any  other  style,  and  hence  will  earlier 
become  an  aid  in  the  teaching  of  all 
other  school  studies. 

"4.  It  materially  economizes  time, 
material,  as  well  as  physical,  mental 
and  even  moral  energy." 

Anyone  who  reads  these  claims,  and 
the  claims  quoted  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle for  Print  Writing  must  be  struck 
with  the  "deadly  parallel."  What  con- 
cerns us  now  is  the  question.  Why  did 
Vertical  Writing  make  such  a  strong 
appeal  to  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents,  when  its  disadvan- 
tages— now  generally  admitted — so  far 
outweighed  its  merits? 

Let  us  approach  this  question  by 
asking  three  others,  which  seem  to  me 
to  form  the  basis  for  judging  the  value 
of  any  style  of  writing,  or  any  method 
of  teaching  writing: 

One:  What  is  the  purpose  of  hand- 
writing ? 

Two:  What  style  of  handwriting 
best  answers  this  purpose? 

Three:  How  can  this  style  best  be 
taught? 

Of  these  three  questions  the  first  is 
the  most  important,  because  on  the 
answer  to  it  depend  the  answers  to 
the  second  and  third  questions.  If  we 
answer  the  first  question  by  saying. 
"The  purpose  of  handwriting  is  to  en- 
able the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school 
to  do  the  -writing  required  in  other 
school  studies  and  make  a  neat-looking 
page,"  then  we  must  admit  the  force 
of  many  of  the  arguments  now  put 
forth  in  favor  of  Print  Writing,  and  ad- 
vanced a  third  of  a  century  ago  in  favor 
of  Vertical  Writing. 

But  if  we  propose  as  the  answer  to 
the  first  question,  "The  purpose  of 
handwriting  is  to  enable  the  writer  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  writing."  both 
Vertical  Writing  and  Print  Writing 
fail  to  meet  the  requirement,  in  my 
estimation. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
this  answer  is  correct,  so  far  as  adults 
are  concerned.  Is  the  case  different 
with  children?  It  is  true  that  they  need 
writing  in  their  other  school  studies, 
but  most  of  this  work  is  expressing 
their  own  thoughts.  The  fact  is  widely 
noticed  and  often  lamented  that  the 
good  work  in  the  writing  lesson  does 
not  "carry  over"  when  the  pupil  does 
written  work  in  other  subjects.  Would 
Print  Writing  do  better?  On  this  point 
a  widely-known  supervisor  makes  an 
interesting  observation  in  a  recent  Ut- 
ter to  the  writer.  He  tells  of  a  \i-ii 
to  a  private  school  where  the  children 
in  the  third  grade  were  using  Print 
Writing,  and  says:  "It  was  pitiful  to 
-'•i  the  children  trying  to  express  their 
thoughts." 

This     is     what     we     might     have     ex- 


pected from  the  origin  of  Print  Writ- 
ing. It  is  copied  From  a  style  of  writ- 
ing that  m  most  cases  was  nol  used  to 
record  the  thoughts  of  the  writer,  but 
to  copy  the  words  of  another.  The 
"book  hand"  of  the  calligrapher-,  was 
used  in  making  books — that  is.  to  copy 
in  book  form  the  matter  that  already 
existed  in  written  form.  It  seems  il- 
logical to  adopt  their  style  for  present- 
day  writing,  since  the  purpose  of  our 
writing  is  so  different.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  even  at  the  time 
when  these  beautiful  examples  of 
writing  were  produced,  much  writ- 
ing was  done  in  a  more  cursive, 
less  formal  and  less  beautiful  style' 
Naturally  the  books  would  be  more 
hkely  to  be  preserved  than  letters  and 
memoranda,  so  that  the  examples  that 
have  been  preserved  of  the  writing  of 
even  four  or  five  centuries  ago  are 
mostly  the  formal  style,  much  like  our 
present-day   engrossing. 

Having  in  mind  the  suggested  an- 
swer to  the  first  question.  I  should 
answer  the  second  in  these  words: 
"The  style  that  best  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  is  connected,  cursive, 
slanted  writing,  executed  with  a  combi- 
nation of  arm  and  finger  movement." 

Why  "connected"?  Because  when 
the  attention  is  given  to  the  thought 
rather  than  to  the  writing,  each  word 
should  be  written  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  as  so  many  separate  letters;  and 
this  is  more  easily  done  when  the  let- 
ters are  connected.  Disconnected  let- 
ters require  attention  to  determine 
height  and  spacing,  while  with  con- 
nected letters  the  connecting  lines  help 
to  guide  the  pen. 

It  seems  natural  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  words  as  wholes,  rather  than  as 
a  combination  of  letters.  Writing  be- 
gan as  pictures,  in  which  a  word  was 
usually  represented  by  one  picture.  It 
has  for  years  been  the  practice  in 
teaching  reading  to  teach  in  the  begin- 
ning words,  rather  than  letters,  and 
children  learn  to  read  dozens  of  words 
before  they  can  spell.  And  in  short- 
hand, although  it  has  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, words  and  even  phrases  are  writ- 
ten and  read  as  wholes,  and  not  as 
separate  letters. 

Why  "slanted"?  Because  when  the 
arm  and  paper  are  in  the  position  that 
makes  rapid  writing  easy,  slant  writing 
naturally  results.  i  Perhaps  1  shall 
amplify  that  statement  in  another  ar- 
ticle.) 

Why  "written  with  a  combination  of 
arm  and  finger  movement"?  Because 
if  the  writing  is  to  be  done  without 
conscious  attention  the  writing  ma- 
chine (the  hand  and  arm)  must  be  so 
used  as.  to  move  along  from  word  to 
word  without  constant  readjustments, 
for  readjustments  tend  to  attract  con- 
scious  attention.  If  the  writing  is  done 
with  the  fingers  only,  there  is  likelj  to 
be  a  need  for  hitching  the  hand  along 
to  the  right  after  every  three  or  four 
letters.  If  the  writing  is  done  with 
"pure  arm  movement"  attention  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  fingers  from  mov- 
ing, as  they  tend  naturally  and  in- 
(Continued  on  page  2?  I 
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MY   DAY'S   WORK  — HOW   IT    IS 

PLANNED   AND    CARRIED 

OUT 

Wm.   H.   Howard,  Office  Training 

School,  Columbus,  Ohio 

A  talk  given  at  the  N.C.T.F.  at   Louisville,  Ky. 

Fellow  Teachers  and  Friends: 

In  discussing  the  subject  assigned  to 
me,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  word 
about  the  institution  I  represent,  will 
give  a  suitable  background  and  a  prop- 
er introduction  for  what  is  to  follow. 
Office  Training  School  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  training  commercial  teachers.  It 
is  also  chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  confer  the  degree  of  B.  S.  C.  The 
field  from  which  we  draw  extends  From 
Europe  to  the  Philippines,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  West  Indies  and  into 
South  America.  Most  of  the  students 
are  high  school  graduates,  and  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  them  have  college 
training.  Our  graduates  are  employed 
on   four   continents. 

Our  specialty  lies  in  two  directions 
— the  training  of  office  assistants  in 
private  employment  and  for  public  po- 
sition-, under  civil  service,  and  the 
training  of  teachers  in  commercial  sub- 
jects. Carrying  out  such  a  program 
with  several  hundred  students  in  at- 
tendance, of  course,  requires  an  ex- 
tensive corps  of  well  equipped  teach- 
i  •  -  So  what  I  shall  try  to  give  you 
will  be  a  eras-  sei  tion  of  a  portion  of 
the  work  handled  in  one  department. 
The  subject  assigned  me  logically 
divides  itself  into  three  parts — the  task. 
the  plan,  and  the  execution.  A  fourth 
might  be  added,  namely,  the  result:  but 
as  this  is  ascertained  by  tests — the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  paper — it  should  be 
referred  to  here  only  in  a  more  or  less 
general     way. 

As   the    work    of   teachers    in    various 
schools  and  of  different  teachers  in  the 
same  school  vara  s  with  circumstances, 
and   the  work  of  the  same  teacher  will 
vary   from    season    to   season,   no   hard 
and   fast   program  can   be   laid   down   to 
meet  the  requirements  of  all.     One  sea- 
i]      >i   the  year  my  entire  program  ma> 
hi irthand  classes  .it  different 
of    advancement,    while    at    an- 
■  I       shift  -     ti  i     teacher 
training   subjects.      At    present    I    have 
a   mixed   program.      I    take   it,   however, 
that    I    am  i    dis<  uss    my 

lurel}   From  the  sin ,n hand  teach 
lit  of  view.     The  daj  's  «  ork 
of    what    doi  -    it    i  onsist,    how    is    it 
•'    out  ?      It    may    In- 
said  thai  .'.  ork  is  a  program, 
iersisted    in    and    repi  ated 
often    enough,    is    intended    to 

marketable  finished 
in    cannot    lie 
to    becom i     stun.,    elsi 
could     he     no    progress     from     day     to 
■    "vain 
uninteresting.  Var- 
tained   inter- 
est, but 

ork    and 

student  i 


In  a  scl I  where  individual  pro- 
gress rather  than  group  advancement 
basic  policy,  an  additional  prob- 
lem presents  itself.  In  the  school 
where  each  class  is  carried  along  to- 
gether regardless  of  the  individual- 
difference  factor,  the  work  can  be 
planned  and  even  the  time  schedule 
fixed  a  semester  or  a  year  ahead.  In 
the  school  receiving  recruits  through- 
out the  year,  and  where  each  student 
is  allowed  to  progress  independently  of 
his  fellows,  the  program  is  constantly 
shifting.  This  calls  for  a  flexible  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ever 
changing  personnel  of  the  classes.  The 
calls  from  the  business  world  for  office 
help  do  not  come  in  bunches  as  ba- 
nanas do  nor  all  in  one  particular  sea- 
son ol  the  year,  hence  it  is  desirable  to 
have  students  completing  the  courses 
at  different  times.  The  flexible  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  entering  at  different 
times  as  well  as  the  varying  capacities 
of  those  entering  at  the  same  time.  The 
same  class  group  may  include  under- 
graduates fro  m  public  secondary 
schools  as  well  as   high   school   gradu- 


WM.    H.    HOWARD 

atcs  and  university  trained  people. 
Therefore,  the  task  method  rather  than 
the  time  method  must  be  applied.  Some 
must  needs  carry  heavier  work  repre- 
sented bj  more  subjects  than  others, 
omi  in  able  to  apply  themselves 
more  effectively  or  longer  hours  each 
da\  to  their  work,  some  will  find  the 
work  easier  than  others,  and  among 
the  more  mature  students,  professional 
or  business  experience  maj  be  brought 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  class 
room  w  ork.  Economic  and  home  eon 
il  interests  and  attitudes, 
social    i  mil   general  aims   .ill 

mil:     upon     w  hat     can     be 

I     finally,     the 
teai  her's    5  ears    of    experience 

11  in.  his  attitude  to 
wards  his  work,  his  spei  ml  edui   1 
qualifii  :  ibilitj . 

results 


My   Day's   Work 

The  daily  program  in  the  shorthand 
department  of  the  school  I  represent 
is  divided  into  eleven  half-hour  periods, 
the  morning  session  running  from 
8:30  to  11:30  and  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion from  12:30  to  3  o'clock.  All  short- 
hand classes  recite  twice  daily.  Usually 
the  senior  dictation  class  is  given  the 
first  double  period  in  the  morning  and 
one  period  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
junior  class  is  given  one  period  in  the 
morning  and  a  double  period  in  the 
afternoon.  This  balances  the  program, 
but  if  at  any  time  these  classes  are 
small  and  can  be  combined  profitably, 
the  first  double  period  in  each  session 
is  assigned  to  the  combined  group. 
The  extra  morning  period  from  11:00 
to  11:30  spelling  is  given  in  all  de- 
partments, when  not  only  the  pro- 
nunciation, spelling,  definition  and  use 
of  the  words  assigned  constitute  the 
work  of  the  period,  but  in  the  advanced 
dictation  classes  the  shorthand  is  also 
required  to  be  written  and  then  I  spell 
the  words  back,  or  have  some  student 
do  so,  I  place  the  shorthand  forms  on 
the  board  as  different  students  an- 
nounce the  outlines.  This  gives  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  building  up  a 
shorthand  vocabulary,  but  the  students 
in  all  stages  of  their  work  are  admon- 
ished to  increase  their  writing  ability 
in  shorthand  by  thinking  of  words 
heard  in  conversation  or  seen  in  print 
anywhere  in  terms  of  their  shorthand 
forms.  This  is  highly  essential  if  the 
ability  to  convert  spoken  language  into 
shorthand  is  to  become  automatic  and 
therefore   a   matter  of   habit. 

In  that  my  program  varies  from  day 
to  day  throughout  the  week  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  weekly  tests,  it  is 
really  necessary  to  treat  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  week  rather  than 
during  one  day.  The  one  hour  period 
given  the  senior  class  in  the  morning  is 
devoted  to  dictation  for  transcript  con- 
sisting of  five  to  ten  letters  from  a 
different  line  of  business  each  day,  and 
varying  in  length  from  150  to  31)11 
words  at  different  rates  of  speed  ac- 
cording to  their  syllabic  intensity, 
technical  nature  or  unfamiliarity.  Fre- 
quently a  vocabularly  of  technical 
terms  is  given  first  and  the  question 
asked  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  any 
outline.  Sometimes  the  vocabulary  is 
dictated  the  day  before  and  the  un- 
familiar outlines  placed  on  the  board. 
This  affords  opportunity  for  additional 
practice  before  the  dictation,  which  is 
then  given  more  rapidly.  Occasionally 
other  material  than  business  letters 
make  up  the  day's  grist.  An  editorial, 
.111  exceptioualy  good  news  article,  a 
sermon,  a  poem,  a  humorous  sketch, 
a  portion  of  a  drama  or  court  tisti- 
mi  my  maj  sen  e  to  ring  in  :i  1 
from  the  beaten  path  of  letters,  and 
bt  oadi  n  -  the  v  1  icabularh  Part  of 
iln  period  is  verj  profitably  d 
i"  discussing  technical  business  terms 
and  customs.  While  the  student 
should  he  encouraged  to  read  every- 
thing In-  writes,  time  will  not  permit 
this  io  l.e  done  during  class.  But  to 
1  I  1     bi    ci  mtinued  1 
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A   NEW    PROFESSION 
By   Albert   S.    Osborn,   New   York 


Changes  in  the  law,  the  development 
of  photograph}  as  a  means  of  making 
effective  illustrations,  and  the  general 
development  of  scientific  methods  of 
examination  and  exposition,  have  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  practi- 
cally created  a  new  profession,  that  of 
tlie  questioned  document  examiner. 

The  technical  preparation  and  skill 
of  the  penman  and  teacher  of  penman- 
ship afford  one  important  and  indis- 
pensable element  of  preparation  in  this 
matter  of  the  examination  of  disputed 
documents.  There  are  many  persons 
who  all  their  lives  write  and  examine 
writing  and  never  see  and  interpret 
many  of  the  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics that  writing  contains.  The  pen- 
man learns,  and  the  ordinary  observer 
never  knows,  that  the  long  downward 
stroke  of  a  small  "f",  when  accurately 
made.  is  not  straight.  He  knows  that 
the  opposite  curves  in  the  pointed  oval 
in  the  small  "a"  are  not  equal  curves. 
He  is  able  to  see  a  divergence  in  slant, 
or  a  difference  in  size,  that  the  ordi- 
nary observer  cannot  see,  or  rather, 
has  not  learned  to  see.  The  penman 
knows  why  lines  are  not  smooth  and 
understands  the  significance  of  varied 
impulses  in  making  what  should  be 
single  sweeping  strokes.  He  recognizes 
distinctions  in  form  that  are  funda- 
mental and  not  merely  accidental,  and 
has  cultivated  the  scrutinizing  habit  by 
which  things  can  be  seen  that  other- 
wise are  totally  invisible.  Variation  in 
these  various  abilities  is,  of  course,  in- 
born to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  are 
largely  the  result  of  training  and 
practice. 

This  special  technical  ability  is  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  disputed 
handwriting,  but  is  only  the  first  step 
and  is  not  by  any  means  all  that  is 
necessary  to  qualify  one  as  an  exam- 
iner of  suspected  handwriting.  Many- 
very  serious  errors  in  the  examination 
of  disputed  handwriting  have  been 
made  by  engrossers  and  penmen  who 
have  depended  entirely  upon  this  tech- 
nical ability.  This  technical  qualifica- 
tion, however,  is  indispensable  in  a 
thorough  student  of  the  subject,  and, 
as  the  penman  has  developed  it,  he  has 
taken  this  important  step  towards  pre- 
paring for  the  work  of  a  document 
examiner.  This  subject  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  certain  penmen  and 
teachers  of  penmanship,  especially  in 
certain  communities  where  there  is  no 
technically  qualified  to  make  im- 
portant  document   investigations 

A  valuable  and  necessary  phase  of 
this  preparation  is  the  collection  of 
reference  material,  including  all  of  the 
different  classes  and  kinds  and  qualities 
of  handwriting,  and  the  variations  of 
the  various  systems  of  handwriting. 
With  ample  reference  material  for 
study  and  careful  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject the  student  will  soon  at  once 
recognize  the  foreign  qualities  in  hand- 
writing and  usually  will  be  able  to  say 
that  this  or  that  writer  first  learned 
to     write     a     particular     system     upon 


which    the    subsequent    handwriting    is 
based. 

Reference  material  is  on  every  side 
and  thousands  oi  specimens  are  avail- 
able, and  the  main  difficulty  in  this 
phase  of  the  study  is  in  making  a  wise 
selection  and  classification  of  the  ma- 
terial. Writing  is  an  almost  universal 
accomplishment,  and  an  industrious 
collector  will  soon  gather  a  large 
amount  of  very  valuable  reference  ma- 
terial. This  shouid  include  the  hand- 
writing of  the  young  and  the  aged,  all 
kinds  of  foreign  handwriting,  and  the 
handwriting  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  various  diseases  that  may  affect 
handwriting.  Finally,  of  course,  such 
a  collection  will  inclu  le  photographs 
of  questioned  or  suspected  handwriting 
and  various  examples  of  anonymous 
letters  and  disguised  writing  that  may 
have  been  under  investigation.  The 
serious  student  will,  of  course,  also 
study  the  books  on  the  subject  and 
give  some  attention  to  the  subject  of 
ink  and  paper  and  the  characteristic 
work  of  different  kinds  of  pens  and 
pencils,  and  the  evidences  and  charac- 
teristics of  erasures.  This  student  of 
the  subject  may  also  take  up  the  study 
of  typewriting,  which  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  field  of  investigation,  but  the 
materials  for  this  study  are  also  easily- 
available,  and  it  is  interesting  and  sur- 
prising how  easily  considerable  ability 
in  this  direction  can  be  developed  by- 
one  properly  equipped. 

The  student  who  contemplates  testi- 
fying will,  of  course,  give  some  atten- 
tion to  that  phase  of  the  subject,  but 
the  first  thing  necessary  in  this  prepar- 
ation is  the  technical  study  of  the  var- 
ious elements  that  combine  in  a  docu- 
ment. This  study  of  documents  is  an 
interesting  side  line  for  a  penman  or 
teacher  of  penmanship  even  if  no  prac- 
tical use  is  made  of  it,  and  in  these 
days  of  women  jurors,  and  judges,  and 
governors,  the  woman  teacher  and 
penman,  or  penwoman.  is  a  candidate 
for  this  interesting  work  as  well  as  the 
man. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  suc- 
cess, if  this  work  as  a  document  ex- 
aminer is  to  be  carried  far,  is,  first,  a 
strentgh  of  character  that  is  not  weak- 
ened by  the  most  seductive  and  per- 
suasive arguments  of  those  who  seek 
assistance  in  their  nefarious  efforts  to 
make  black  appear  white  and  thus  de- 
feat justice.  The  second  essential 
qualification  is  a  student  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  investigation  that  develops 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
scientific  method  which,  in  brief,  is  a 
devotion  to  truth  and  a  scrutinizing, 
persistent,  habitual,  thorough  habit  of 
inquiry  that  at  least  leads  toward  the 
truth. 


PRINT  WRITING 
i  (  ontinued  from  page  -.!  i 
stinctively  to  do.  Not  that  persons 
may  not  be  found  who  write  uncon- 
sciousl)  with  tin  fingers  alone,  or  with 
the  arm  alone;  but  observation  shows 
that  the  majority  of  persons  who  write- 
much  and  well  use  both  the  fingers  and 
the  arm. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question, 
"How  can  this  style  best  be  taught?" 
can  only  be  touched  upon  here.  As 
the  guiding  principle  in  our  teaching 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  goal  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion. We  must  hold  up  before  our 
pupils,  as  their  ideal  of  good  writing, 
the  rapid,  legible  expression  of  their 
own  thoughts.  Copying  sentences  in  a 
copybook,  and  writing  "movement  ex- 
ercises" are  alike  of  limited  value  in 
attaining  this  ideal.  If  we  are  to  teach 
children  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
writing,  we  must  give  them  practice  in 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  writing. 
So  long  as  we  omit  this,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  bewail  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  "doesn't  function  in 
other  written  work,"  and  just  so  long 
we  shall  have  offered  such  panaceas  as 
Print  Writing,  Vertical  Writing,  me- 
chanical devices  for  preventing  finger 
movement,  new  styles  of  letters  and 
new  forms  of  copybooks. 

(Dr.  Freeman's  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Report  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Penmanship  Super- 
visors. Copies  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Treasurer,  Arthur  G.   Skeeles,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

The  following  questions  are  used  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  their  regular  examination  for  pub- 
lic school  teachers.  The  questions  were  out- 
lined by  D.  C.  Bcighey  of  the  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers'   College,  Macomb,   Illinois : 

1.  Would  you  teach  First  Grade  pupils 
the  use  of  pencil  or  pen  and  ink,  or 
blackboard? 

Explain  fully  your  reasons.  If  you 
use  pencil,  when  would  you  intro- 
duce  ink? 

2.  What  is  the  reason  for  having  First 
Grade  pupils  write  with  their  el- 
bows raised?  Would  you  teach 
First  Grade  pupils  this  way? 

3.  Why  does  fore  -  arm  muscular 
movement  writing  produce  better 
writing  than  finger  movement? 

4.  Which  is  of  the  greater  importance 
for  the  First  Grade:  Movement, 
Position,  or  Form?  Which,  for  the 
Eighth   Grade?     Why? 

5.  Write  the  26  capitals  in  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  introduced 
and  taught  in  any  class.  Also  write 
the  26  small  letters  in  psychological 
order. 

6.  Write  the  first  4  lines  of  Lincoln's 
I  ri  ttysburg  Address  illustrative  of 
your  business  penmanship. 


Andrew  Koller  informs  us  that  he  has 
moved  his  studio  into  larger  quarters, 
made  necessary  because  of  increased 
business  and  additional  working  force. 
The  Koller  Studio  is  now  located  at 
1201    i  hestnut   St..    Philadelphia. 


Young  men  struggling  to  reach  the 
top  in  penmanistic  skill  should  read 
Marshall's  article  on  tobacco  in  this 
issui  Few  persons  have  strong  enough 
constitutions  or  rather  nervous  systems 
to  battle  a  set  of  balky  penmanship 
muscles  and  tobacco  at  the  same  time. 
Master  penmanship  alone  first.  It  you 
must  smoke  you  can  learn  that  later 
much    effort. 
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OPPORTUNITIES   IN   SMALL 
SCHOOLS 
By  A.  D.  Deibert,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 
I,    yov  -in-   own 

it    nould  n-ider   a    small 

Is,  ui  .1  sma:l  city.  Tin-  expenses 
an-  likely  to  be  small,  him-  : 
country  l><*>s  and  kiH-.  little  advertising  may 
be  required,  competition  may  not  lie  very  great, 
,ii,i  much  ,,t  the 
teaching  may  be  done  by  yourself. 

i  .  -     nn     ,hs.t,|\  ;{iit:ii;,->    t'lit     till 

you  i"  build  up  ,i  g I.  thor- 
ough school   that  cm   tender  a    valuable 
ssibly  pay    you  m 

large   scl 1    in   .,    large   city. 

\l      a     It     H.  iberl   i-  conducting  ..   very   suc- 

school    in    Philadelphia, 

Ken    yoi  getting    him    to 

tell  ti-  aboul   I  is  -,  1 1,  whit  I:   «.■  take  pleasure 

0   our   readers. 

You  ret | uc st i'd  me  to  write  a  brief 
article  about  my  school.  1  do  not  feel 
as    it     1    have    accomplished    anything 

very  threat  in  building  up  a  business 
school,  bul  wdl  s.t\  a  iew  words  on  the 
advantage-  ol  a  private  school  in  a 
.small  town.  The  school  was  started  on 
April  22.  1918.  We  had  only  five  stu- 
dentS  on  the  opening  day  but  the 
school  kept  growing  gradually,  and 
during  tin  past  two  years  we  had  to 
refuse  pupil-  on  account  of  not  having 
room  enough.  The  rooms  we  occupied 
accommodated  only  35  students.  Last 
summer  we  remodeled  the  second  floor 
building  so  we  could  use  it  for 
school  purposes,  and  we  now  have  56 
students.  Our  rooms  will  accommo- 
date oil  students. 

At  first,  1  did  all  the  teaching  my- 
self. Later  my  wife  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  school.  She  spends  only  about 
an  hour  a  day  in  school  novy  and  1 
have  a  lady  teacher  to  assist  me.  We 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting  and 
all  the  commercial  subjects,  and  are 
conducting     a     hank     in     the     adl  hi,  i  d 

1 kkeeping  department.  We  also  g 

ii  struction  in   secretarial  work. 

We    hav<     never    -pent    very     much 

in   advertising   but   are    drawing 

■  j  in >m  ti mr  counties.     Students 

often    come    a    hundred    miles    in    order 

ti .   take   a    course    yy  ith    US. 

Philadt  Iphia  ha-  only  about  1000  in 
I  ibitants  hut  it  is  the  ct  ntei  ol  a  ri<  h 
farming  community,  is  centrally  >  lo- 
cated and  easily  reached  by  those  liv- 
ing  in  surrounding  town-  We  hav< 
four  different  railroad  lines  hut  all  are 
led  by  the  New  York  <  entral 
\\  •■  al-o  ha\  ■  first  i  la--  auto  b 
vice.      Man  lents  (  ome    in 

on    the    bus.       I'ln'a  lelphia    i-    an    up-to- 
date    town.      The    building   in    which    we 

equipped  with  all 
ments. 
Befon    coming  to  Philadelphia   I  was 
ted    with    a    business    school    at 
Watertown,    \,    Y.     The   distance   be- 
tween   Philadelphia    and    Watertown    is 
17  mill  Mi,|  at    Watertown   is 

my    nea  i  ioi        rhen 

,i    oil    nnli  -    noi  il,    '  'i 
Philadelphia.     However,   I   have  drawn 
pupils    from    that    town   as   well 
Watertown.      Perhaps    I   could  not   have 
1    here    if    I    had    m 

i  ii    New    N  ml. 

• 
business    school    ii  ivn    are 


that  the  small  towns  offer  the  advan- 
1  a  more  wholesome  atmos- 
phere, a  more  fraternal  social  life  and. 
in  these  days  of  high  prices,  a  lower 
,  o-i  oi  living.  The  parents  prefer  to 
have  their  children  attend  school  in  a 
-mall  town  because  they  know  that 
they  are  in  belter  homes  and  are  looked 
after  more  carefully  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  a  city. 

1  also  find  that  most  liu-mcss  men 
in  large  cities  prefer  to  employ  young 
men  and  women  who  were  brought  up 
on  the  farm  or  in  small  towns.  I  know 
this  from  experience,  having  been  en- 
i,  busini  --  school  work  for 
about  30  year-.  We  never  have  had 
any  difficulty  in  finding  desirable  posi- 
tions for  all  of  our  graduate-.  We  do 
i  ,,i  believe  in  short  courses  and  we  do 
not  claim  to  turn  out  stenographers 
an  1  bookkeepers  in  less  time  than  ten 
months.  We  like  to  have  the  average 
student  remain  in  school  for  about  fif- 
teen months.  During  this  time  we  can 
train  them  so  that  they  can  tlo  satis- 
factory  work  for  their  employers,  who 
are  always  willing  to  pay  them  well 
for   their   service-. 

From  the  beginning,  we  made  it  a 
point  not  to  allow  any  one  to  remain 
in  school  whose  character  or  reputa- 
tion was  questionable.  If  any  of  our 
Students  could  not  remain  in  school  on 
account  of  sickness  or  death  in  their 
families,  we  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
to  refund  all  unused  tuition. 


\,  solicitors  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed. Most  ot  our  students  come 
through  the  recommendation  of  former 
students. 

We  may  enlarge  our  quarters  by  an- 
other year  so  that  we  can  accommodate 
from  90  to  100  students.  By  doing  a 
little  more  advertising,  I  think  the  at- 
tendance could  he  brought  up  to  the 
one  hundred  mark. 

1 1  we  conducted  night  school  1  think 
1  could  get  about  20  students  for  night 
school   work. 

The  school  was  not  a  paying  propo- 
sition during  the  first  two  years,  but 
since  that  time  we  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  for  new  furniture  and 
fixtures  and  we  also  have  fifteen  first- 
class  typewriters  in  the  school,  most  of 
them  being  new  machines.  All  of  our 
equipment  is  paid  tor  and  we  also  own 
the  building  in  which  the  school  is  lo- 
cated, and  no  landlord  bothers  us  for 
rent  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The 
school  has  not  brought  me  great  wealth 
but  I  have  managed  to  keep  the  wolf 
awav  from  the  door. 


CARDS   WRITTEN 
25c  Per  Dozen 

Lessons  in  penmanship  and  bookkeeping. 
Resolutions  engrossed.  Specimens  ol  flour- 
i.lmm  25c  each.  T.  C.  Patterson.  306  W. 
So.    Grand.    Springfield.    111. 


R.     R.    Reed,    penman    in    I 
wrote   the   above   signatures. 


Institute.     Big     Rapids.    Mich.. 
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BACK  NUMBERS 

The  complete  Mills'  Course  can  be 
supplied  For  all  subscribers  and  clubs. 
The  demand  for  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, containing  Mr.  Mills'  Course,  has 
been  much  larger  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. As  a  result  the  February  num- 
bei  is  exhausted  and  subscriptions  have 
in  begin  with  the  March  issue.  How- 
ever, reprints  of  the  first  lessons  in  the 
February  number  bj  Mr.  Mills  have 
been  made.  These  reprints  are  fur- 
nished free  with  all  subscriptions  be- 
ginning with  the  March  issue,  Get 
your  order  in  for  subscriptions  now, 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 


Don't  be  satisfied  with  your  penman- 
ship until  you  have  won  a  Certificate 
it    Proficiency. 


Mr.  Wood,  the  genial  and  energetic 
Director  of  Handwriting.  Huntington. 
West  Virginia,  who  has  attended  the 
Zanerian  a  number  of  times,  was  a 
student  in  our  Zaner  Method  Summer 
School  again  last  summer. 

Mr.  Wood  is  well  prepared  for  the 
work  which  he  is  doing  having  com- 
pleted courses  in  the  Eastern  College, 
Front  Royal,  Virginia;  Bliss  Business 
College,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Spencerian 
Commercial  School.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penman- 
ship, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wood  taught  in  the  grade,  high 
and  normal  schools  previous  to  taking 
up  supervision  work.  He  has  super- 
vised handwriting  in  Ashtabula  Har- 
bor, Ohio.  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee.  He  has  been  di- 
recting the  handwriting  in  Huntington, 
West  Virginia,  for  the  past  six  years. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  Zanerian  not  only  by 
choice  but  by  inheritance,  since  his 
father  before  him  was  also  a  student 
in   our  school. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
joins  in  wishing  Mr.  Wood  continued 
Success  in  his  «  i  irk. 
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When  Mr.  Frank  Wiggins,  one  of  the  most  ] 
Chamber  of  Commerce  died  a  few  months  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Pryal,  one  of  Californ 
D.  Beauchamp,  who  is  not  only  one  of  Calif 
most  skillful  in  the  United  States.  The  orig 
background  was  in  Sepia  tint  laid  on  with  ai 
22  karat,   burnished  gold  and  the  lettering  all  i 


.pular  men  in  California,  the  secretary  of  the 
d,  the  Chamber  was  presented  by  the  above 
's  noted  poets.  The  engrossing  was  done  by 
nia"s  most  skillful  engrossers  but  one  of  the 
lal   was    on    sheepskin    parchment    12x16.      The 

brush.      The  initials   and   decorations   were   in 

black. 


7)     A/AS  TER,  P  •/    / 


By  E.  A.   Lupfer,   Columbus.   Ohii 


Win  a  Business  Educator  Certificate 


jf     <5^&uJ//ieJ^&/iKwfir 


W» 


Draughon's    (Shrcveport,    La.,)    1925    Champions;    left   to    right:       Ruth    Puckett,    Ruby    Duprcc.    Myrtle    Mclnnis,    Ollie   James,    E 
Tipton,    Ruth    Moon   and    Myrtle   Wade.      These   young   ladies  were  members  of  the  Municipal  League,  in  which  there  were  eight, 
teams.     They  played  twenty-odd  games,  including  the  Municipal  League  teams,  several  high  schools,  and  two  picked  tea: 
Municipal    League,  without  losing  a  single  game. 

The  season  closed  with 


tlu- 


the  banqu 
id  on  stands,  were  awa 
g  the  trophy,  was  hon 
In  the  Municipal  Leai 
Duprcc,  and  196  by  Miss  Jame3. 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  de'jghta 
neglected  by  them.     It  is  not  only  wholcso 


noth  banquet,  in  which  all  the 


Leagu 


sponsors   and   fr 


City. 


The   principal  speaker    of    the    evening    was    the     Mayor    of    the 
ded  the  winning  teams  one  to  the  boys  and  one  to  the  girls.     The  Draughon  Team, 
arcd    by   a    special    medal    being    presented    to    Miss    Duprec    for    being   the   best    player 
ue  games,   Draughon's   made   a   total   of   460    points — 245   of   these   being  made   by    Mi: 


seeing  business  colleges    take    up    athletics,    which    in 
:  recreation  but  it  also  means  publicity  for  the  schools. 


the    past    has    been    somewhat 


^      *y/u'3tfuj/M£Jj£V/tua/(r*       *& 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 
17) 
^<  mcwhat  scarce  up  in  these  mountains 
where   I  live  n  time.     In  the 

next  plaee,  I  am  more  th.m  busy  with 
my  nature  studies,  the  just  care  of  my 
little  school,  which  is  bj  no  means  a 
loafing  job,  my  newspaper  work  and 
other  writing,  not  to  mention  the  five 
or  six  letters  per  week  that,  following 
the  example  of  President  Teddy,  al- 
ways  go  to  the  loved  ones  of  my  own 
family  circle. 

Perhaps  I  have  now  made  it  clear 
why  I  have  to  fall  hack  on  these 
monthly  "Meanderings"  which  the 
Educator  is  good  enough  to  print,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  at  least  a  sem- 
blance  of  contact  with  the  aforesaid 
friends.  Do  1  need  to  write  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  any  of  you.  for  a  single 
conscious  minute'  Let  me  hope  not. 
Allow  me  to  hope  also,  that  such  of 
you  as  may  not  have  forgotten  me,  will 
accept  this  Educator  page  as  my  own 
personal  message  to  each  and  all  of 
you.  in  lieu  of  more  intimate  letters 
that  I  should  like  to  write,  did  circum- 
stances permit. 


BE 

FIRST 

To    sell    100 

Song,    writte 
Send    ten    ten 

copies    of    fine    NEW    Sacred 
i    by    a    Commercial    Teacher. 
s  for  sample  copy  and  Agents 

THOS.   E.   CUPPER,          QUINCY,    FLA. 

Namp  farHs    Ornamental  style.   35e 

iiarae  caras  doz .  Addressl0c  extra 

Diploma  filling  a  specialty. 


1073    NEIL  AVENUE 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO-Much  in  little 

"Penmanship  Made  Easy"  is  the  sanest  route  to  trooil 
panmanship  ever  put  in  print  Sod  O'  vn  absolute  guar- 
antee. S  irs"  H.  M  HUL,  Super- 
visor of  Writing.  Columbia,  S.  C.    Box  72s. 


WILLIAM  G.  PENGELLY 

Handwriting  Expert  and  Specialist  in 
Suspected  Documents 

Established  1895.     Highest  References. 

616  Hartman  Bldg.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Engrossers    are    freq 
memorial  albums.     K_. . 
pay  you  to  develop  skill 


itly    called    upon    to    include    a    portrait    or    portrait    draw'ng 
-'-  a  fine  example  by  P.  W.   Costello  of  Scranton,  Pa.     It  v. 
drawing  and  you  will  find  it  very  interesting. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


F.  E.  PERSONS  Toir 


1   406  faesi  A  e.,   BUFi-ALD.  K 
Pack  Ink.  K  pt.  (-  o/.s.  I  mailed  -e<.-ureiy  i 
$L"0      S  rap    Book    specimens:     12    larye    written    cards 


■  shed  de 
finest 
Card  ] 


GRADUATION  CARDS 


Neatly  written  by  OLIVER  P.  MARKEN. 
1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  Orna- 
mental 2rc  per  doz.  Script  35c  per  doz.  or 
send    30c    for    sample    dozen    of   1 


IEARN    AT  HOME 
Write  for  book.       "Hi 
and  beautiful  Bpeeimei 


DURING     SPARE  TIME 

o  Become  a  Good  Penman," 

Free.     V  our  name  on  card  rf 

p    F.W  T«MBITO.  406  Rldpe  BIS6-.  Kansas  City,  Mil. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

'.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  [Hut- 
rations,  etc.,  copy  for  which  it  prepared  for 
he  engraver.      Send  copy   for  estimate. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE  My  course  in  Ornamental 
Fenmansnip  has  helped  hundreds  become  PROFESSION- 
ALS Send  for  proof.  Your  name  on  six  styles  of  cards 
if  yon  Bend  l"c.  A.  P.  MEUB.  Expert  Penman,  2051 
N.  Lake  Ave..  Pasadena.  Cal. 


ADVERTISE  IT  IN 

The  Business  Educator 


^    <^ffle<38uj//iett'<2y£u&fir 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS  MEET 

A  better  appreciation  of  Court  and 
Convention  Reporting  was  asked  by 
Air.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  principal  ol 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  at  the  April  4th  meeting  oi  the 
New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association,  at  the  Hotel 
I  n  this  i  "i:m  i  1  n  .11  Mr. 
McNamara  urged  that  a  comprehensive 
iiiiir-i  in  reporting  be  given  in  the 
high  schools.  He  also  suggested  that 
a  strong  course  in  secretarial  training 
should  be  offered. 

Mr.  Conrad  J.  Saphier  of  tin  Baj 
Ridge  High  School  then  gave  some 
mosl  useful  information  on  the  various 
aspects  of  teaching  typewriting,  and 
Miss  1.  M.  Pitcher  of  the  Bronx  I  om 
mercial  School  explained  a  unique 
h  awards  in  connei  - 
tion    with    the   Shorthand   Clinic. 

Mr.  John  J.  Whalen,  teacher  ol 
shorthand  at  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Summer  School,  emphasized  the 
necessity  oi  thorough!}  developing  the 
first  few  lessons  in  the  manual,  and 
Miss  l'earl  Holley  of  the  Pratt  School. 
New  York,  explained  how  her  personal 
acquaintance  with  students  has  enabled 
her   to   be    of   more   help   to  them. 


ADVERTISING    LITERATURE 
EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

In    this    department    we    .ball    publish,    free    of 
[he    name    and    address    of    business    col- 
.  >ther  schools   teaching  commercial   sub- 
•    are   'Allium   to  exchange  catalogs,  cir- 
culars, school  papers,  or  advertising  matter  with 
other    schools. 

See  what  other  schools  are  doing  and  let  them 
see   what    you   are   doing. 

Morgantown   Business   Institute, 
M.    M     i  apshaw, 
MORGANTOWN.   W.  VA. 

Thompson  School, 

('.    II.    Thompson.    Pies., 
YORK,   PA. 

Behnke- Walker  Business  College, 

[.   M.    Walker.    Pres.. 
PORTLAND.   ORE. 

National    Business   University, 
fos.   W.   Seay, 
OWENSBORO,  KY. 

Richmond   Business  College, 

('has.    W Iford    Mvlms.    Pres.. 

Broad    St.    at    Second.    RICHMOND.    VA. 

Tyler  Commercial  College, 
TYLER,  TEXAS. 

McCann  School  of  Business, 
MAHANOY   CITY,    PA. 

McCann  School  of  Business, 
HAZLETON,   PA. 

Midland  College, 

FREMONT.   NEBR. 


FOR   SALE-BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Splendid  opportunity  for  couple  to  obtain  flourishing  business  college  in  city 
of  100,000  with  rich  territory  to  draw  from.  Established  8  years  and  has  splen- 
did reputation.  Growing  steadily.  Paying  now  47%  on  the  price  asked. 
Centrally  located  with  lease.  Expenses  low.  Business  last  year  over  $15,000. 
Owner  must  sacrifice  on  account  of  illness  in  family.  Address  Box  566, 
The   Business   Educator,  Columbus,   Ohio. 


The  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Providence,  (Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  President;  also 
President  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teacher's  Association)  has  the  State  right  to 
grant  Degrees.     Mr.  Jacobs  buys  his  Sheepskin  and  Parchment  Diplomas  from  us. 

Glad  to  send  samples  and  prices  if  you  wish  them. 


Martin  Diploma  Company 


Boston 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 


MERCHANT.    OUTSIDE   OF  SCHOOL  HOURS      Practical   lett. 
Pens.  1  rolorof  Lettering  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  c 

PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERINg'aND  DESIGNS  .OtTpageu  Sxll 
'  iin:ng    122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets 


SIONAL 


ny  pent,  ildera  o 
he  only  penhold 
•iting.    The  thin 


the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
tcin  whii  bli    cannot  be  made  success- 

fully wil  ic  lathe,  therefore  they  an    II  VND    M  VDB     il     elected  rosewood.     (Look  for 

the  brand.)      The  A.    "Mapiussm     Pi -i<  > -mh.iI"    hand    turned    holders    are   adjusted    especially   for 
:  hip     8  inch  plaii  laid,  75c J  12  inch  plain,  75c;    12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


ALBERT 


437    Fifth  Ave..   New  York 


TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

25    E.    Jackson     Blvd.,    Chicago 


Chicago    office 


OTHER    OFFICES: 
Symcs    Bldg.,    Denver 


Peyton   Bldg..  Spokane 


DID  YOU   EVER 

Stop  to  realize  that  Pen  Portraiture  is  one 
of  the  most  novel  and  skilled  phases  of  the 
Profession?  It  brightens  the  eye,  broadens 
the  mind  and  imparts  the  necessary  skill  and 
technique  to  one  who  aspires  to  the  greater 
things  in  life. 

Many  try  but  few  succeed,  simply  because 
they     have    not     had     the     proper     initiatory 
"  ling.       The    old    adage    "If    y 


succeed,  try,  try  again" 
winds  if  you  will  avail 
tunity  of  taking  this  spec 
sists  of  everything  from 
drawing  a  straight  line  a 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  tho 
who  excel  in  the  Art. 
introductory   fee   will   pay 


be  cast   to  tht 

self    the   oppor 

1  course.      It  con 

he   tranquility   o 

1  the  A    B   <"-  i> 

few    skilled    one; 

Fifty    Dollars    ai 


nderful 


Address 

ARTHUR  P.  MYERS 

ARTIST  PENMAN 
963  E.  Market  St.  York,  Pa. 


LEARN  DIPLOMA-ENGROSSING 

by  Mail.     Earn  10  to  25  dollars  per  day.     Com- 
plete    10-lesson     course,     $5.0U.       Clarence     C. 


French   1,1c  1'   Academic  ,lcs    Beaux-Arts,   Paris) 
Engrosser.  Address:    Box   119,  Saugatuck.  Mich 


WANTED 


I    have    you?       Address    Box    568.    care    THE 
!    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


H,      ,  •/  a  I    "TCD      222  Portage  Avenue 
.    J.  WALTfcW.  WINNIPEG, CAN. 

WESTERN  CANADA'S  MASTER  PENMAN 

Will  send  you  two  pages  of  the  finest  com- 
bination ornamental  signatures,  business 
capitals,    etc.,    ever    produced    in    Western 

Canada    ;$0-50 

Set  of  business  capitals  and  a  forgery  proof 

signature  of  your  name -2° 

3  dozen  Visiting  Cards 1-0J 

Samples  of  Penwork 20 

No  Free  Specimens 

LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.     It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  (I  EAN  CUT  LETTERING  with  our  in*. 

ran  Pen*.     MANY  STUDENTS  ARE  ENABLED  T(  J  CONTINUE   I  Tl  El  R  S  I  I   DI  i;s    I  11 1;(  >l  GH  THE 

COMPENS  UNiN    RECEIVED    p,Y    LETTERING    PRICE  TICK  ETS  AND  SHc 'W  CARDS.  Fi  IR  THE    SMALLER 

of  :i  Marking  and  3  Shading 
and  alphabets  prepaid  ?1  00 


1212  Elmwood  Ave. 


EVANSTON.  ILL. 


Your  Scrap  Book 


bould  contain   my 
Hcimens  :      1    doz. 


fines!  white  cards,  25c;  1  doz.  light  and  dark 
colored  cards  in  black,  white  and  gold  inks,  35c; 
Ornate  poem,  25c;  Large  specimen  of  engross- 
ing and  bird  flourish  combined,  on  blue  card- 
board with  black,  white  and  gold  inks.  50c.  All 
ol  the  above  sent  for  $1.00. 
F.N.LAWRENCE,  PORTLAND,  INDIANA 

Your  Name  in  Ornamental 

1  dozen  cards 35c 

A  Bird  Flourish 50c 

Send  15c  for  samples  of  your  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

j.  r.  McAllister,   strikers,  ohio 


/y/u<38uJ//i£M(5£6u&&r       % 


Detection  of  Forgery 

A   Treatise  on   Disputed    Handwrit- 
ing  and   Typewriting 

By    WM.    ABEL    WEAVER 

Examiner   and    Photographer   of    Forged   and 

Questioned  Documents 

Study    this    hi^k,    become    a    real    expert. 

"It    Pays."      Make   examinations   at    SJ5.no 

Get    J5II.0U   and    expenses    everj    da} 


I   <!,. 


bom    to 


il.lish 


In   my   book    r    tell   y 
the   facts    in   any   case. 

iiui    ..i    in pies    published    two   weeks 

ago,    I    li  ive  less   than   600  now. 

Price  per  copy,  $1.80 

W.  A.  WEAVER 

412  W.  9th  St.,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


TEACHERS    WANTED! 

Good  opening  tor  all-around  com- 
mercial (  male- )  teacher;  20th  Century 
Bookkeeping. 

3#  Fine  opportunities  to  establish 
"EARN  While  you  LEARN" 
Schools  in  good   territory. 

Our  Normal  School  Department 
has    vacancies    for    a    few    teachers, 
who     wish     to     qualify     to     become 
teachers   through  our  original  prac- 
tical methods. 

Board  expenses  paid;  free  courses; 
small   salaries.     Write 

O.  A.  HOFFMANN,  Pres. 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Business  College 


TO  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

VIA     GUIDE    KEY    CROWNS, 
THE  FAR  BETTER  WAY. 

M.  SCOUGALE,  Weatherford,  Texas 


ENGROSSERS   ATTENTION 

Established  Engrossing  Business  in 
New  England  City.  Splendidly  equip- 
ped, in  heart  of  business  district,  to  be 
offered  for  sale  at  $4000.00.  Specimens 
and  equipment  alone  are  worth  asking 
price.  Though  recently  established  the 
place  does  net  business  of  $3000.00  an- 
nually and  offers  a  fine  chance  for  a 
capable  engrosser  with  business  ability. 
Owner  has  ether  interests.  Address 
Box  569,  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus,  Ohio. 


FREE 


5et 


TO    BOOKKEEPERS, 
Students    of   Accounting, 
Teachers, 
any    Series,    NEW- 
TESTS       IN      AC- 


Commercial 


SOM'S      WEEKLY 
COUNTING.      Series    I,    II,    III    are 
mentary,    Series    IV    and   V.   Advanced. 
TPCo.     1858    INGLESIDE    TER 
WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 


Ele 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send    your    application    in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Bex  618  ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


OPPORIUNITY     BECKONS 

(1)  Corammercial  man  for  Eastern  private  school.  $;0CO;  (2)  Stn  e  for  Westtrrn  private  school,  $2500 
(3)  Three  men  for  Eastern  private  school.  u|i  to  $iit()U;  (  n  Manager.  Eastern  school.  $3000;  (5)  Head  Shorthand 
department.  Hastern  school.  $S600;  (6)  Woman,  head  shorthand  department.  Western  school  IL'K'C;  ivi  \\  ,  m 
an,  Ca  tern  shorthand  department.  *I-"0:  l->  Man  for  Southern  cdl.fc.  J2c  Hi,  (9)  Two  men  for  New  Knglard 
high  sc  ool.  S2000:  (10)  Man  for  state  normal  school.  $2500.  And  dozens  of  others,  all  of  it  pre-searonal  de- 
mand.   The  regular  demand  is  beginning.     Plant  application  seed  now;  reap  good  harvest  position  next  fall. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  IA  Specially  by  a  Specialist)  1'io.pwc  Hill.  Beverl;  .  Mass. 


Established  1906 


Rpcxr Mr  Teachers 

AGENCY 

410  U.S. Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Denver.  Colo. 


POSITIONS 

oil  only  Normal  and  College  Graduates 


—  BRANCH  OFFICES.  

Portland,  Ore.      Minneapolis,  Minn.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 

Receives  many  calls  for  spasialists  in  eonnjreial  field).      E<  r.'ptioaal  opportunities  for  reliable  re  gistrants. 
WARREN  NEVIN  DRUM.  Manager 

The    WEST    and    ALASKA 

More  Commercial  Calls  than  we  could  fill  in  1924.     100',,  Increase  in  Vacancies  this  year. 

Enroll  Immediately.  Free  Registration. 

E.  L.  HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY.         .  MISSOULA.  MONTANA 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Inder  One  Management— Direction  of  E.  E.  OIp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. ,  Chicago.  Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg. ,  Evanston,  Bldg. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS— 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid   salaries,    choice    positions,    beginning   and    experienced    teachers    wanted. 
Write    for    free    literature ;    state    qualifications    briefly.      Money    making    business 
colleges   for  sale.      Write   for  particulars — no   charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Sec'y. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N ,  41  Cole  Bldg,  MARION,  IND. 


Calls  For  Commercial  Teachers  From  38  States! 

Our  present  list  of  high  school  and  business  college  open- 
ings for  commercial  men  and  women  includes  calls  from 
thirty-eight  states.  Other  calls  are  being  received  daily 
and  within  a  few  weeks  every  state  will  be  represented. 
If  you  want  a  place  now  or  in  September,  write  for  an 
enrollment  blank  today.     No  enrollment  fee. 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 


BOWLING  GREEN 


KENTUCKY 


accept  any  place, 
your  vacancies. 

THE  SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  President 


SELL  YOUR  SERVICES 

Success  is  the  result  of  taking  the  right  action 
at  the  right  time.  Personality  and  ability  alone 
won't  win — you  must  sell  your  services.  Let 
us  put  you  in  a  desirable  position — now  or  for 
next  year — paying  10',  to  40',  increase  in  sal- 
ary. Confidential  service.  No  obligation  to 
Teachers,  write  for  details.     Executives,  report 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


Principality  Pen 


No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand   in  the   front  rank   as    r 
sards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 


Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agent, 
93  Chamber.  St.  New  York  City 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
I  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our    readers   to   determine  its  value. 

Commercial  Law,  by  I-  Amster,  B.  S  . 
C.  t\  A.,  Instructor  of  Accounting 
and  Commercial  Law,  High  School 
oi  ( Commerce  and  Hunter  College, 
Extension  Division,  New  Yorl  ' 
Published  by  Globe  Book  Company, 
New  York.     Cloth  cover,  168  pages. 

This  outline  of  commercial  law  was  prepared 
to  assist  students  in  commercial  schools,  schools 
of  accountancy,  and  those  applying  for  the  cer- 
tified public  accountant  degree  as  given  by  the 
various  state  boards  and  the  American  Institute 
ni    Accountants. 

At  the  end  of  every  chapter  there  are  com 
prehensive  questions  and  typical  probli  n 
ering  the  subject  matter  fully.  Definitions  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  book  are  given  in 
Chapter  XIV.  The  Appendix  contains  a  largi 
number  of  problems  taken  from  various  recent 
examination  papers  and  the  latest  examinatii  in 
papers  in  commercial  law  given  by  the  State  of 
\.u  York  and  by  various  other  states  for  the 
C.    P     A,    degree. 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 


Huaineaa   Writing 

A  oc.  I.  n  I  in  It 

Ornamental   Writing 

I.ellFrinlt 

EnaroBaintf 

Art  intra  on   the     I  .-...  I.  i  ...i   and 
Suprrvia  on   of   Hennjanahip. 
Yearly  subscription  price  $1.26.     Special  club 
rates  to  schooU  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 
sent  on  reqjest. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Catalog  and  Samples  Free 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 


ROCKLAND     MAINE 


Examination  Notes  on  Pitman's  Short- 
hand,  by    H.    W.    B.    Wilson.      Pub. 
lished    by     Isaac    Pitman    &    Si 
West   45th    St.    New    York    City,    X. 
Y.     Cloth    cover,   96   pages, 

This    book    is    designed    to    asi  i 
in  his  preparation  for  Shorthand  Theorj    Exami- 
for   the    examinations    for    the    Short- 
hand   Teacher's    Diploma,    by    drawing   attention 
to    points    of    particular    importance    throughout 
the  system  as  developed  in  the  INSTRUCTOR, 
some    cases,    the    nec«    ■ 
■   m  tions    contained    in    the    INSTRUC- 
TOR,   and     by     supplying    the    reason    for    the 
method   adopted   in    various   cases.      A   few   fresh 
rules   are  added,  and  general  hints  an    also  fur- 
nished   that    are    considered    like.}     to    bi 
the   examination   candidate. 


Effective  Public  Speaking,  by  Freder- 
ick B.  Robinson,  A.  M..  Ph.D.  Pub- 
lished by  LaSalle  Extension  Univer- 
sity,    Chicago.       Cloth     cover,     467 

The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows:  Intro- 
duction— Organization  of  Ideas ;  General  Plan 
of  a  Speech  ;  Purpose  of  the  Introduction  ;  Pur- 
pose  of  the  introduction  (Continued);  Ar- 
rangement of  Matter  in  the  Body  of  the 
Speech;  The  Conclusion;  Physical  Aspects  ol 
Delivery;  Subjective  Aspects  of  Delivery;  Im- 
ages and  the  Mind  of  the  Audience ;  The  Ex- 
pression of  Images — Vocabulary  Building  ;  V'  ■■■ 
cabulary  Building;  General  Ideas  of  I 
Arguments  and  Their  Presentatii  in  ;  Inductive 
and  Deductive  Arguments ;  Argument.it  i>  in, 
Briefing,  and  Floor  Tactics;  The  Appeal  to 
Action;  Speech  Material  and  Its  Preparation; 
Attention  of  the  Speaker  and  of  the  Audience; 
Purpose  of  a  Speech ;  The  Expressive  Voice ; 
Gestures;  Hygiene  for  Public  Speakers;  Prac- 
tical   Speech    Directions    for    Special    0 

:   Spei  ch  I  lirectii  ms    (Conti  ' ' 

ech    Directions    (Concluded). 


"HOW  TO  SELL" 

The  Money  Makers*  Magazine— "The  Main  Entrance  to 
Successful  Selling."  Tells  U  w,  *  hen  and  what  to  sell. 
Puts  you  in  touch  with  forte  t  selling  linea  and  hundred* 
of  reliable  manufacturer? — many  of  whom  require  no 
pre \  !•> ii *  experience,  Pamona  contributors;  "brans 
tacks"  dept1  txnents  h  successful  men  and 

women.    *1  ftft  ■    •-■>  mbination    price  with 

"The  Business   Educator"  both  for  Si. £0.    Sample  copy 


Business      Letters     in     Isaac      Pitman 
Shorthand,  by   [saac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
2    West    45th    St..    New    York    City, 
X.   Y.     Papei    a  w  i  r,  54  pages. 
It  is  universally  recognized  that  good  mode*s 
impt  irtant    aid    in    de\  eloping    the    art    i  il 
business    letter    writing.      For    tins    reason    care- 
It  .  ted   letters,   representative  oi   all   ^  pes 

■  .i     up  t.  .  date     Ini-  r  ■  --     expression,     are 

■     for    dictation 
The     lctt< 

where    the    construction    and    mod 
expression    receivi     addi  d    emphasis,    and 

d  e  atti 

diction    as  well 

rhi    letl 
every    re  '■ 


Office  Management,  Principles  and 
Fractice,  by  William  Henry  Leffing- 
weH.  Published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Chicago.  Cloth  cover! 
850  pages. 

Here  is  a  book  that  develops  from 
years*  experience  in  literally  hundreds  of  offices, 
thi  ai  tn.il  principles  underlying  practically  every 
activity  of  office  management.  It  places  special 
emphasis  upon  the  significant  positii  in  oi  the 
office  in  relation  to  the  other  departments  of 
business  and  the  scientific  method  of  approach 
to,  and  handling  of,,  all  office  problems.  It  dis- 
closes  the  waste  in  clerical  work  as  now  or- 
ganized, supervised  and  conducted.  It  demon- 
strates the  universality  of  the  principles  of 
scientific  management. 

Starting  with  a  survey  of  the  office  in  the 
various  types  of  business,  the  author  proceed^ 
to  lay  hare  the  underlying  principles  of  able- 
organization  and  control.  Step  by  step,  he 
shows  definitely  how  to  analyze  the  problems  of 
office  management,  points  out  the  fundamental 
importance  of  standardization  of  the  product  of 
office  work,  plant,  equipment  and  materials,  and 
methods  of  desk  efficiency,  opening  and  dis- 
tributing mail,  recording  and  bookkeeping,  filing 
and  indexing,  and  50  forth.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  selection  of  office  personnel  and 
methods    of    control. 


The  Permanent  of  the  Vocational  In- 
terests of  Junior  High  School  Pu- 
pils, by  Edward  Earle  Franklin, 
Ph.D.  Published  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press,  Baltimore.  Md.  Paper 
covi  r,  f-  J  pi 

The  table   of   contents   of   this   1 k    is  as   fok 

I  lie   Place  of  Interest  in   Education;   The 

I  Listitn-.it  mii     of     Vocational     Guidance     in     the 

junioi     High     School;      rhe     Problem    and    the 

Mi  thods  .    Thi     I  iriginal    Distribution    ol    \  ot  a 

tii.il  I  hoices ;    The  Permanency  from  Gradi      i- 

to    Gradi     :.\  ;    The    Effect   of   a    Summei    Vacri 

Pupils'   Vocational   Interests;   Thi    I  omj 

d    I      eel   ol  .     Period  Covering   Half  a  Yea  % 

Work    and    a     Summer     Vacation;    The 

i  One   Y.         m    the    Original    Choices! 

The   Interests  and  the   Intelligence  of  the  Elimij 

nated    Pupils ;    Are    the    I  ntei  ests    Exp  i 

Prat  tii  .1!    \  alut  "J      The    Relation    of    Inten  -t    to 

Ability,   an    Entensive   Study  o.   the    I'm 

ing    Clerical     CI es ;     Variations    Among    the 

Se%  eral    Vocational    Groups  ;  a     [n   Pern 
Pei  centages  ;    b.     In     [nt  llig<  nci      I  i  ■ 
f  the  Da        Presented ;  C01 
■ 
Sel  cted    D 


HOW  TO  SELL 
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Engrossing  a  Specialty 

r  Framing  or  Allium 
Form.  Diploma*  and  C«rtlfl- 
est**   filled 

■ 


ERNEST  E.  JACKSON 

22  W  30lh  It.,;  _  Wilmington,  Dal. 


There  Isn't  Any  Mystery  To  It— Just  Common    Common-Sense— 

student,  op 


The   Gmeiner    Straight    Holder 

,.  ,1  obliqui 

THE  WESTERN  PEN  CO., 


al'y    will    seek    the    comfort    and    i 
i'    HOLD] 
1 1     was    designed    afte 

pi  inn. in  and  edu« 
-mi. .11    ..11    nil    ... 

.... 
313  Johnson  Bldg.,  DENVER,  COLO. 
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A   MONUMENT   TO   BUSINESS   EDUCATION 

Herewith  is  presented  an  illustration  of  the  new  building  now  being  erected 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  Mr.  Richard  W.  Massey,  President  of  the  Massey 
Business  Colleges  located  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Houston,  Texas. 

The' building  will  be  ten  stories  high;  finished  in  white  tile,  with  polychrome 
tile  ornamentations;  of  Spanish  Renaissance  architecture;  fireproof  and  modern 
in  every  way. 

The  Building  occupies  one  of  the  most  valuable  corners  in  the  financial 
district  of  Birmingham,  and  will  represent  an  investment  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.00  including  the  ground,  and  will  be  completed  by  September  1st. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  property  upon  which  this 
building  is  being  erected,  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Massey  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago;  before  Birmingham  had  assumed  much  importance  as  a  city, 
and  the  ground  value  is  now  assessed  at  more  than  one  hundred  times  the 
original  cost  of  the  lot,  indicating  the  tremendous  growth  in  Birmingham 
realtv  values. 


Before  You  Invest  —  Investigate 


g     It  ia  undoubtedly  the  fine 
have  never  bought  one  the  equal  of  this  little  womjei 
nman  who  has  proved  himself  an  expert  penmaker." 
Frrris  Institute.  Big  Rap.d-.  Mirh. 

catalog   describing   this    excellent   holder    and    other    high    grade   materials    for   stude 
teachers  and  engrossers  will  be  sent  free.     You  should  have  a  copy. 


FOR  ACCIDENTS 
ANDTRRORS 


THE 

SINGLE  FLUID 

ERADICATOR 

leav'eTno"  stain 

FASTER-SURER  -  BETTER 

50*^   TRY  IT 


Send 

50c 

for  a 
Trial 
Bottle 

GUARANTEED 


INK-OUT 
MFG.  CO. 

INC. 

Montclair.    N.  J. 


Home  Study— Free  Tuition 

High  School.  Normal.  Business.  Law.  Civil  Service.  Eng- 
neering.  Drawing,  Domestic  Science.  Salesmanship  and 
Collegiate  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  Typew  rit- 

Apply.  Carnegie  College,  Rogers.  Ohio. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 

Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Oeilgnttr 
Scranlon  Real  Estate  Bids..      SCRAHTO"..  M. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 
A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting. 
THE      OHL7     MAGAZINE      OP      ITS 

KIND     FTJBLISHjED 

Singlecopy  ISc.  Annual  subscription  f  1 .50 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ojpecial  auention  given 
io  reproduction  of  Script 
and  "Penmanship  Copies 

Engraving  Co. 

Engravers 
Designers 
Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 


R.  C.  IvING, 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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NEWS   NOTES 

Miss    Eleanor   Tubbs   of    Ticon 
N.    Y..    has    recently    been    elected    to 
teach      commercial     subjects     in      the 
Mount   Kisco,  X.   Y.,   High  School. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Thayer  of  Campello,  Mass., 
i-  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  and  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship at    Rockland,   Maine. 

Miss  Eva  Dill  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  West 
Bridgewater,  Ma--. 

We  want  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
smile  fine  ornamental  specimens  by 
Ji  ssi  Hardin.  Louisville.  Ky.,  who  is  a 
Business  Educator  Professional  Certifi- 
cate aspirant.  Mr.  Hardin  can  b 
a  real  fine  "top  notch"  professional 
pi  nm. in  it  we  may  judge  from  the  tine 
specimen  sent  us. 


The  Lincoln  Business  College,  istah- 
Isihed  in  1884,  and  the  Xebraska  School 
of  Business,  established  in  1905,  have 
been  consolidated  under  the  name  of 
Lincoln  School  of  Commerce.  Mr.  T. 
A.  Blakeslee  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Robbins 
are  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  new 
organization.  The  combination  of  these 
two  strong  schools  should  produce  a 
very   thriving   institution. 

A  special  summer  session,  July  1st 
to  August  21-t.  for  the  training  of 
Commercial  Teachers  will  he  con- 
ducted by  the  new  institution  which  is 
approved  by  the  Nebraska  State  De- 
partment   Public   instruction. 


STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC. 

Required   by   the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,   1912 

(it     Business 
filly    a  i 
April    1. 

i  i 
Counts    -i    1  ■  in    lii    i     ' 

Befon  me,  a  Kotarj  Public  in  ami  for  tin 
state  and  count)  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
E.  \Y  Bloser,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  ses    and    says    that    he   is 

i  mi  The  Business  Educator,  and  that 
ilit-  following  is.  to  the  lust  of  hi-  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circu- 
lation), etc  .  ii  tlu-  aliiresaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
b  the  Act  hi  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in 
stctum  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on   the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to   wit: 

1.  That  tlie  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers   are: 

Name  of  Post   Office   Address 

Publisher,  The  Zaner-Hloscr  Company, 

612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Editor,     E.     W.     Bloser, 

612  X.  Park  St..  Columbus,  <  > 
Managing    Editor,    I-'..   A.    Lupfer, 

612  X.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Business    Manager.    None. 


2.      That    the    own 

ers    are :       (If    owned    bv    a 

■■■  in,     its     tia 

ne    and     address     must    be 

stated     and     also     immediately     thereunder     the 

names  and   addresses 

of  stockholders  owning   or 

holding    one    per   cen 

t    or   more    oi    total    amount 

■  ■I    sti  ic  c.       If    not    en 

ned   bj    .1    corporation,   the 

names    and    addresse 

i    of    the    individual    owners 

must   he  given.      If 

tuned   by   a   firm,   companv, 

or    other    unimrorpnrated    concern,    its    name    and 

address,    as    well    as 

those     of     each     individual 

n  ember,   must   he  gi 

ven.) 

E.   W.    * 
R.    E.    Bio 
Rebecca 

Parker  Blosei 
E.  A.  Lui  Ei  i 
R.    II.    Moor. 


i  ■  impanj  , 

612  X.  Park  St..  Columbus,  <> 
612  X.  Park  St..  Columbus,  <> 
612  \  Park  St  .  Columbus,  <> 
M2  X.  Park  St,.  Columbus,  O 
612  X.  Park  St..  Columbus,  <> 
n]_'  X.  Park  St..  Columbus,  O 
612  X.  Park  St..  Columbus,  <> 


3.      That       the      km 
■     ,     and     other     se 

holding    1    per    cent    < 
i -i    f" -nds,    mortgages, 

I     If      th,     ,.        .         ,         ,,,,       ■  ..,, 

None. 


'.\n       .landholders. 
unt  v     Ii.  .Mers    ownh 
r    more-    <>i"    total    ai 
or     other    securities 
state. I 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above 
giving    tlu-    names    i »f    the   owners,    stockholders, 

.  urity  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  ■  -nly 
the  list  .it  stockholders  and  security  holderi 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  t  he  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  Of 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  i  if  tlu 
j  a-  trustee  or  in  an>  other  fiduciary 
relation,  tin  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also 
that  the  saul  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  tlic  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  Imoks  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stuck  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
Other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  <nhei 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bondaj 
•  ■r   other   securities    than   as   so   stated    by    him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  .  »r  dtstffi 
buted,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  pail 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  information  is 
required   from    daily    publications   only.) 

E.   \V.    BLOSER.   htlitor. 
Sworn    to     and     subscribed     before     me     this 
27th  daj    of   March.    1925. 

(KARL   A.    LUPFER,    Notarj     Publid 
(My  commission  expires  lanuary  11.  1926.) 


Leaders  in  Commercial  Education 

Are  needed  to  fill  positions  as  directors  and  super- 
visors of  business  education  in  city  and  state  de- 
partments of  education.  Competent  men  and 
women  are  needed  for  important  positions  in  nor- 
mal school  and  collegiate  commercial  teacher- 
training  departments. 

Teachers  whose  sole  qualification  for  such  posi- 
tions is  knowledge  of  or  ability  to  teach  one  or 
more  commercial  subjects  are  not  wanted  for 
these  important  places.  Candidates  must  present 
evidence  of  their  understanding  of  the  field  of 
commercial  education  as  a  whole;  of  their  ability 
to  organize  curriculums  for  various  types  of 
.schools;  of  their  ability  to  make  business  surveys 
and  job  anlayses  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
business  men  and  others  in  their  work;  of  their 
ability  to  train  teachers  in  service;  and  in  short, 
of  their  thorough  grasp  of  all  the  educational 
principles  which  must  underlie  any  attempt  to  do 
constructive  work  in  this  field. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has 
courses  that  are  so  organized  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  men  and  women  who  want  to  make 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  lest  available 
positions  in  the  field  of  commercial  education. 
These  courses  and  many  other  closely  related 
courses  are  offered  in 

The  Summer  Session— July  6  to  August  15 

SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


^I'hercas,  ^AlmigKlySob.  inMis  u>isc  Proo'ioencc.h<is 
seen  fit  to  remove  from  Ihis  life  the  honorable 

the  liuentv-eighth  President  of  the 

Clniteb  States  tf  ^mmra 

'ibhiraS.  llworoiuHclson  has  scevcti  thcllnifeoStofe  of 
.A  metica  anti  the  people  of  Ihis  nation  unltl  honor  to  himself  ami 
inomannc'icrhtnin^inQtothfcmiitcin^tottifpooplfofmisqrrtlnotion 
.  ^|..  an> 

-im('l'fa?..a,l,ilfSm,i„qhistountci,osl'cfsi!itnl.hisncn\iitv'nthf 
UWloUW  rnWS  hem  to  Ihf  entice  cmlnccl  u,otlS.  arib  ht  was 
amanbeloiiookvallfoilrifjaillifulsmiic'fStrnborcMoDtmomKp 

"  1*1 0 UlTTfiprrtS re  B e  ll  hsink  Dial  Ike  mayor  ario  couneel  of  Ike 
Cekj  of  Cos  .Angeles  attnb  to  Ike  founty  0/  the  kecvasecc.  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Ihe  fete;  of  Cos  Ancjeles  in  Ike 
loss  of  a  hclowo  lm:bc:iN  ano  father,  dnb  out  of  respect  to  tkc 
memory  of  Ihe  hoiiorab!c~UW>roui}tklsen  that  Ihe  flail  upon 
Hit  ,ily  hall  he  oisplauco  atkalfniasl.  thala  copuof  tkrs  reso- 
lution he  sprcacl  upon  the  minutes  of  the  council  session  antso 
W^samt.pnpf^cni|niaib.kt^nsuMtiitlitjWlj{qfHH 
iVreasra  on>  as  a  further  mark  of  tribute  anb  csuWlkat  Ike 
council  bo  now  auiourn  unfieut  further  tiansaction  of  husiiass' 


np.    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 
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FAIR  PRICES 


The  Hann  &  Adair  Printing  Co. 

133  EAST  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Your  Summer--? 

We  make  work  easier  and  more  re- 
sultful  for  those  holding  positions, 
and  we  strengthen  the  beginners  and 
secure  positions  for  them.  More 
money  for  both.  Those  desiring  to 
earn  12  hours  of  college  credit  may  do 
so  by  attending  our  Pre-Summer 
Term  beginning  June  2  and  continu- 
ing three  months.  Special  term  begins 
July  14  and  ends  August  22.  Six 
hours  of  college  credit  can  be  earned 
in  this  time. 

College  credit  for  work  done  here. 
College  Department  on  accredited  lists 
of  24  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion. 

We  shall  have  more  strong  teachers 
and  distinguished  lecturers  the  com- 
ing summer  than  ever  before. 
Work,  rest,  pleasure,  college  credit, 
professional  uplift  and  better  salaries. 
Ask  for  full  information. 

Bowling    Green    Business    University 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Personally  conducted  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave,  only  thirty 
miles  away. 


ZANER  METHOD  SUMMER  SCHOOLS-1925 


ZANERIAN    SUMMER    SCHOOL,    Columbus,    Ohio 

July   6th   to  August   15th,    1925 

OHIO    UNIVERSITY,    Athens,   Ohio 

Mrs.  Harriet  Graham,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Instructor 

NORTH   CAROLINA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss    Olive    Mellon,    Director    of    Handwriting,    McKeesport,    Pa. 

Instructor 

UNIVERSITY    OF    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

June  29th  to  August  7th,  1925 

Miss    Mildred    Moffett,    Visiting    Supervisor    of   The    Zaner-Bloser 

Company — Instructor 

ASHEVILLE  NORMAL  AND  ASSOCIATED   SCHOOLS 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

June  10th  tu  July  2.ird,   1925 

Miss    Pearl    Stewart,    Director    of    Handwriting,    California    State 

Normal    School,    California,    Pa. — Instructor 


KENT    STATE    TEACHERS'    COLLEGE,    Kent,    Ohio 

June    15th   to  July  24th,    1925 

A.  G.  Skeeles,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Columbus,  O.,  Instructor 

UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA,    Chapel   Hill.   N.    C. 

Miss    Matte-Conn    Baldon,    Visiting    Supervisor   of  The 

Zaner-Bloser   Company — Instructor 

SEASHORE    SUMMER    SCHOOL,    Oriental,    N.    C. 

June  9th  to  July   17th,   1925 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Spokane,  Washington 

Instructor 

BOWLING   GREEN    STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

June    15th   tu  July   25th,    1925 

Miss  Alma  Dorst,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Instructor 

GEORGIA    STATE    COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN 

Milledgeville,    Ga. 

Miss   Mabel  Vogan,   Director  of  Handwriting,    Fairmont,   W.   Va. 

Instructor 


Some  of  the  other  Teacher   Training   Institutions   at  which  the  Zaner  and   Bloser   Method  of  Writing  will  be 
taught  next   Summer.     The  names  of  other   schools  will  be  added  as  the  reports  come  in. 

CULLOWHEE    NORMAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL 

CuUowhee,  N.  C. 

NORTHERN   ILLINOIS   STATE  TEACHERS'   COLLEGE 

DeKalb,  111. 


ck  Haven,  Pa. 


Ind. 


CENTRAL  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL,    Indiana, 
INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  M 

VALPARAISO   UNIVERSITY,  Valparaiso,   Ind 
STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL,   Gorham,   Me. 

For  information  regarding  opening  dates,  etc.,  address 


MILWAUKEE  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

June  22nd  to  August  1st,   1925  Ella  M.  Kring,  Instructor 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA— SOUTHERN    BRANCH 

Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

MISS  SWOPE'S  SCHOOL,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

STATE  TEACHERS'   COLLEGE,   San  Jose,   Calif. 


ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  6  TO  AUGUST  14,  1925 

For  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Penmen  and  Students 


in  addition  to  the  regular 
st  rue  tors,  Miss  Cleveland,  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Chambers  have  been  engaged  for  the 
Summer  Term  as  special  instructors  and 
Dr.   Freeman  for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Never  before  has  such  an  array  of  talent 
been  secured  for  a  Penmanship  Summer 
St  isi<  m.  The  highest  scholarship  in  the 
ion,  the  highest  skill  in  the  execution 
of  penmanship  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  capable  supervisors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  faculty.  Can  anyone  inter 
ested  in  penmanship  or  methods,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  experienced  supervisor,  avei 
look  the  opportunity  for  advancement  that 
this   unusually   strong   course   will   offer? 

Plan  to  attend  and  receive  the  benefit  to 
b  derived  from  the  feast  of  instruction  that 
is   to  be  given. 

Pleasant,  congenial  surroundings.  Write 
for  illustrated   Catalog. 


J.    A.    SAVAGE 
Supervisor    of    Writing,    Omaha,    Nebr. 

Mr.     Savage    has    been     employed    as    an 

instructor  for  the  Zanerian  Summer  School. 

Student-     will     receive    the    benefit    of    Mr. 

Chmg     ex- 

perieno  icli     includes     I  business    Schools 

(teacher    and    principal,    Country    Schools, 
I  isor    of    writing),    Ex 

tension    Cnstitute,    Summer    Normal    ii 
toi    it.    Nebraska,    Iowa,   Illinois,   S.    Dakota, 
Missouri,  and    I  Omaha  1 

■  i  .   Class   in    Norm  tl    Methods   in   writing 

Mr.  Savage  is  a  professional  penman  and 
teacher  of  national  reputation  and  will  add 
much  to  the  Zanerian  Summer  School. 


DR.   FRANK   N.   FREEMAN 

Professor   of    Educational   Psychology, 

University  of  Chicago 

Dr.  Freeman  has  kindly  consented  to 
deliver  a  series  of  three  or  four  lectures  on 
Handwriting  Problems  to  our  summer 
school  students  next  summer.  Definite 
dates  for  these  lectures  have  not  been  set 
but  they  will  be  given  at  some  convenient 
time  during  the  term. 

The  handwriting  profession  is  extremely 
fortunate  in  that  a  nationally  known  edu- 
cator of  Dr.  Freeman's  ability  and  scholar- 
ship is  interested  in  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing. Dr.  Freeman's  visit  to  our  school 
will  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for  teachers 
and  supervisors  to  meet  him  personally  and 
to  see  and  hi  ar  the  results  of  Irs  experi- 
ments and  observations  in  the  field  of  hand 
writing.  Tin  s  •  lectures  alone  will  be  worth 
to  you  man  limes  the  ti-ie  and  expense 
involved,  saying  nothing  about  the  many 
other    good    things    in    store    for    you    at    the 


penmanship  supervisor  of  Chattauoogi 
..  will  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  th 
immer   School. 

Miss  Cleveland  attended  the  Zanerian  i 
1918  and  1924.  She  has  had  valuable  e> 
perience  in  the  training  of  teachers  by  d 
reeling  the  handwriting  in  the  summc 
school  of  the  East  Tenne 
School,  Johnson  City,  T 
several    years. 


State   Normal 
for    the    past 


Mi 


Cleveland     has      b< 


public 

nooga,  Tenn.,  since  1918,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Penmanship  Supervisors  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Cleveland  is  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  •"South",  and  our  students  will 
find  in  her  a  faithful,  sympathetic  friend, 
as  well  as  a  conscientious  and  inspiring 
teacher. 


1  w*    yf 

\ 

fit 

Si A 

i 

v.    ■■ f               1 

ISS  SAMMIE  CLEVELAND 
tor    of    Handwriting,    Chattanooga, 

Tennessee 
Cleveland,   the   enthusiastic  and   ca 


C.    SPENCER    CHAMBERS 

Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Public    Schools   and   The   Syracuse   City 

Normal   School 

Mr.  Chambers,  who  is  recognized  by  the 
penmanship  profession  as  one  of  the  finest 
blackboard  writers  and  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try, will  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Zanerian    Summer    School. 

Mr.  (  'hambers  has  taught  in  Spring  held. 
Mo..  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Covington,  Ky., 
Ci nati,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Univer- 
sity oi  \  irginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Zaner 
ian  Summer  School  and  Bliss  College,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  His  experience  in  connection 
with  his  exceptionally   high  order  of  skill   in 

all  Inane  lies  of  penmanship  make  his  in- 
struction very  valuable,  lie  is  a  hard  work- 
ing,   conscientious    teacher.      He    has    spent 

many     summers     in     the     Zai 
fortunate    in    again    securing 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 
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EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS 

Public  schools  are  demand- 
ing higher  and  more  profes- 
sional training  of  their 
teachers  each  year.  If  you 
would  secure  and  hold  one 
of  the  better  paying  teach- 
ing positions,  SPECIALIZE 
AND  KEEP  ON  SPEC-  * 
IALIZING. 
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Its  Performance 

Speaks  For  Itself 

£J"7ROM  every  school,  from  every  business  house, 
qP  from  every  individual  user  of  the  New  Rerrt' 
ington  Standard  12,  the  testimony  is  the  same. 

All  experience  proves  that  in  speed,  in  beauty 
of  work,  in  ease  of  operation,  in  versatility,  in  time 
saving,  in  every  outstanding  quality,  it  is  today's 
greatest  typewriter  value  among  standard  machines. 

Leading  commercial  educators  the  country  over 
have  testified  to  its  surpassing  efficiency  as  a  teaching 
machine.  In  half  a  century  of  typewriter  history 
no  other  standard  machine  has  so  quickly  won  the 
preference  of  teachers  and  students  as  the 

NEW  REMINGTON 
STANDARD  12 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

374  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  Everywhere 

REMINGTON 

Standard  Since  the  Invention  of  the  Writing  Machine 
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The  Ellis 
Thrift  Series 

Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift  Training,  a 
practical  workable  course  in  thrift  and  per- 
sonal accounts.  Sample  outfit  to  teachers  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

The  Ellis  Method  of  Home  Accounting,  a 
systematic  study  of  household  bookkeeping  for 
the  class  in  home  economics  or  for  general 
school  use.  Sample  outfit  to  teacher-  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

The  Ellis  Method  of  Farm  Accounting,  a 
modern  one-book  method  of  teaching  farm 
bookkeeping.  Xo  previous  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  required.  Sample  outfit  post- 
paid, net.  50c. 

Write  for  samples  today 
ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


The  School  Favorite 


America's  most  popular  pen  for 
school  use  is  Esterbrook  Pen 
No.  556.  Suitable  for  all  school 
grades,  this  pen  is  alio  widely 
used  in  business  offices. 

Esterbrook  pens  are  fashioned 
of   steel   as  fine  as  that  in  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch,  and  made 
by  the  oldest  manufacturer    of 
steel  pens  in  America. 
Upon  nceiptofli  cents,  we  will  mail  you 
12  most  popular  pens,  and  a 
booklet  of  WU  famous  signatures 
Address  Department    K.  •-. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

Camden,  N.J. 


t 


Canadian 

Agents, 

Broun  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


Always  a  FRESH 


Metropolitan    N«° Edition 

r  By  U.  G.  Potter 

Business  %i£wyHi'hSch001 

Speller 

Over  6000  words.  New  lessons  containing  words  pertaining 
to  Aeroplanes,  Radio,  Automobiles,  etc.  Complete  Index,  244 
pages,    attractive   binding,    50   cents. 

A  Superior  Speller 

Twofold  Design.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  Speller  we  had  constantly  in  mind  two  objects:  first, 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  spell,  and  second  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
especially  of   words  in   general   use. 


Classification  of  Words.  As 
classified  words,  as  regards  so 
meaning.  We  have  grouped  t 
ticular  kind  of  business  into  le 
enabled  to  familiarize  himself  w 
ness.  We  have  interspersed 
nature  of  reviews.  We  have 
learned  by  comparison,  such  i 

Abbreviations  of  states,  t 
terms  are  given  in  regular  le 
cally.  We  regard  abbreviai 
with  spelling. 

Syllabication  and  pronunciation  are  shown  by  the  proper  divi- 
sion of  words,  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical  marks.  The  words 
are  printed  in  bold  type,  and  the  definitions  in  lighter  face,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  appearance  of  the  word, — an  aid  in  sight 
spelling. 


an  aid  to  the  memory  we  have 
mds,  syllabication,  accents  and 
le  words  relating  to  each  par- 
isons,  by  which  the  student  is 
th  the  vocabulary  of  that  busi- 
miscellaneous  exercises  in  the 
grouped  words  that  can  beat  be 
s  Stationery  and   Stationary. 

lonths,  railways  and  commercial 
ison  form,  and  grouped  alphabeti- 
ing    of    almost    equal    importance 


Metropolitan 
System  of 
Bookkeeping 


New  Edition 

By 

W.  A.  Sheaffet 


You  Will  Like  It.  The  text  emphasizes  the  though!  «ide  of 
the  subject.  It  stimulates  and  encourages  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  pupil.  Pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  subeci  *s  well 
as  facility  in  the  making  of  entries.  It  is  a  thoroughly  teasoned, 
therefore   accurate,   text   supported   by   complete   Teachers'    Refer- 


Books 


and    Te 


Ma 


Parts  I  and  II  text  is  an  elementary  course  suitable  tor  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  Two  jemesters  are 
required    in    High    Schools    and    a    correspondingly    shorter    time 


Parts  III  and  IV  text  is  suitable  for  an  advanced  course 
following  any  modern  elementary  text.  We  make  the  statement 
without  hesitation,  that  this  is  the  most  teachable.  mo«t  up-to- 
date,  and  strongest  text  published  for  advanced  bookkeeping  and 


Corporation-Mfg. -Voucher  unit  is  boi 
and  contains  all  of  Part  IV.  It  is  a 
poration  accounting  including  instruct 
exercises,  problems  etc  It  is  withou 
this  part  of  your  accounting  course, 
pages,  40  cents.  Supplies,  including  1 
95    cents. 


d  in  heavy  paper  covert 
omplete  course  in  Cor- 
ns, set  of  transaction*. 
doubt  the  best  text  for 
List  prices.  Text,  120 
ank   Books   and    Papers, 


EXAMINATION  COPIES  will  be  submitted  upon  request. 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


Text*    for  Commercial    Subjects 
37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Practical  Business  English 

A  Textbook  on  Commercial  Correspondence  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Students,  by  W. 
L.  Mason,  for  many  years  teacher  in  the  High 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  now  teacher  in  the 
Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  High  School. 

Approximate    Price    $2.00 

The  author's  years  of  experience  in  teaching 
commercial  correspondence  have  made  him  famil- 
iar with  both  the  needs  and  the  limitations  of 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age,  and  hav-3  en- 
abled him  to  adapt  the  material  in  the  book  par- 
ticularly to  those  needs  and  limitations. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  volume,  among 
many  others,  are — the  clearness,  simplicity  and 
directness  of  its  language — its  practical  nature 
as  distinguished  from  many  purely  academic 
treatments  of  the  subject — its  teachability,  a  de- 
cided advantage  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view 
— the  great  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with,  up- 
wards of  thirty  different  kinds  of  business  let- 
ters, as  against  twelve  or  fifteen  in  the  average 
book  on  business  correspondence — the  very  com- 
plete lists  of  business  terms,  phrases,  and  abbre- 
viations— the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar — the  arrangement  of  the  book 
in  the  form  of  Lessons,  sufficient  for  periods  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  each,  rather  than  that 
of  Chapters  and  Exercises.  A  book  which  can 
be  used  with  pleasure  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Complete  Educational  Catalogue  on  request. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

Educational   Department 
2  West  45th  St.  New  York 
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Gregg 

Normal 

Training 


Makes  Teaching  Result ful 

T  combines  expert  knowl- 
edge with  "That  Some- 
thing" which  pulls  you  out 
of  your  mental  ruts,  lifts 
you  out  of  the  mire  of  the 
commonplace,  and  inspires  you  to 
attain  to  leadership  in  your  profes- 
sion. 

The  Gregg  Normal  Course  is  the 
greatest  "service  station"  for 
teachers  on  the  road  from  Yester- 
day to  Tomorrow. 

A  192It  Normal  graduate  writes: 
"The  instruction  and  help  which  I 
received  have  made  for  me  a  most 
pleasant  ayid  successful  year.  My 
ivork  has  been  very  interesting  be- 
cause the  students  have  been  more 
interested.  I  credit  this  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Normal 
inspired  me." 

What  has  inspired  and  helped 
thousands  of  others  should  set  you 
to  thinking.  Gregg  training  will 
help  you  in  your  struggle  against 
the  eroding  sameness  of  your 
vvork-a-day  routine. 

Plan  today  to  spend  six  happy  and 
profitable  weeks  in  the  Gregg  Sum- 
mer School.  The  Session  begins 
July  6  and  closes  August  14.  Write 
for  bulletin  now. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

SIX  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Learning   to   Typewrite 

(  With  a  Discussion  of  the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Skill) 

By  Dr.  W.  F.  BOOK 

Professor   of  Psychology,   Indiana   University 

"Learning  to  Typewrite"  presents  the  most  careful  and  complete  scientific 
analysis  of  the  learning  process  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  represents  a  per- 
manent contribution  to  psychology  in  general  and  to  the  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy of  learning  in  particular. 

Part  I  presents  the  general  psychology  of  skill  learning   should   prove   especially   useful   and   in- 

and  the  laws  which  govern  its  acquisition  in  every  teresting: 

field.  (1)  To  teachers  of  this  and  other  subjects  who 

Part  II  presents  the  results  of  a  detailed  seien-  desire  to  improve  their  own  methods  of  instruc- 
tific  analysis  of  one  particular  instance  of  learn-  tion  These  will  find  described  in  Part  II  of  the 
ing-the 'processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  book  a  method  and  technique  that  may  be  used 
typewriting.  The  facts  revealed  by  this  analysis  l°  analyze  the  particular  school  subject  or  type 
nYe  separately  set  forth  to  demonstrate  by  a  con-  «*  learning  which  they  are  called  upon  to  direct, 
crete  example  how  any  instance  of  learning  may  f'50  ™»>y  {*<*s  ln  Part  I  and  III  that  will  assist 
be  analyzed  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts  that  are  them  in  evolving  a  more  efficient  method  of  in- 
needed  to  evolve  the  most  efficient  and  economic  struction. 

method  of  directing  learners  of  that  subject.  (2)    In    special   training    courses    for    teachers 

where  an  intensive  study  of  the  learning  process 

Part  III  presents  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  ;s  being  made, 

specific  role  which  the  teacher  plays  in  the  most  „,  T            .    ,     .'  .          ...          .,         .    .  .     .. 

F      V.T..         ,         .             ,.•        t *  ./  ■      j„+„;i   tV,„  (3)  To  psychologists  and  those  interested  in  the 

expeditious   learning,   setting   forth   in   detail   the  Liti-                     n.                               r 

'    ",  •    j       j          6'        c   ,-&     .  ■        .*.  „  +„„„u„..  psvchology   of   learning   or   in   the   acquisition   of 

exact  kind  and  amount  of  direction  that  a  teacher  r,  ?,.       ."•'  .     ...       ,   3        -  ,,      ,         ? 

Z       j 1     ■     """".",                 J* .        ,    .     skill.     A  scientific  study  of  the  learning  process 

should  give  to  his  learners  to  make  their  progress  therefore           id       Qne  yQf  th     best  meagnsPof  in. 

most  economical  and  suie.  vestigating  these  mental  functions  in  their  most 

This    treatment    of    one    fundamental    type    of       real  and  dynamic  aspects. 


The  Psychology  of  Skill 


Dr.  Book  is  well  known  to  teachers  of  typewriting  and  to  psychologists  everywhere 
through  his  earlier  publication,  "The  Psychology  of  Skill."  Originally  published  in  1904, 
this  work  was  very  soon  out  of  print.  Teachers  of  educational  psychology  who  wished 
to  assign  it  to  their  classes  called  for  it  in  vain ;  investigators  who  wished  to  refer  to  it 
were  unable  to  obtain  copies;  teachers  of  typewriting  have  likewise  been  unable  to  se- 
cure it.  In  the  attempt  to  meet  this  demand,  which  has  been  growing  greater  as  years 
have  passed,  the  book  has  now  been  thoroughly  revised  and  reprinted.  This  scientific 
study  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard  piece  of  work.  It  has  aroused  interest  in 
three  respects:  (1)  because  of  the  contribution  that  it  makes  to  knowledge  about  the 
learning  processes;  (2)  as  a  sample  of  a  type  of  analysis  that  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  study  of  all  human  activities,  particularly  vocational  activities;  (3)  because  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  facts  about  typewriting  which  it  reveals. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  these  books  we  are  obliged  to  ask  the  full  list  price, 
except  when  ordered  in  lots  of  five  books  or  more.  On  orders  for  five  or  more 
copies  of  either  title  the  regular  school  discount  will  apply. 

Learning   to   Typewrite  $2.80 

The  Psychology  of  Skill 2.00 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 
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BLISS-ALGER 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  strictly  new  course  just  off  the  press,  combining  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice  and  Banking.  Makes  individual 
instruction  a  pleasure.     Exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student 

Three  Systems 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  (with  offices) 
FOLDER  (like  above,  without  offices) 
CORRESPONDENCE 

For  High  Schools,  Business  Schools  or  any  institution 
teaching  Bookkeeping.  Text  and  outfit  sent  to  teachers  for 
examination.      Mention   school  connection. 

BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  TIME 

KARAM  SHORTHAND 

Student  after  student  is  going  forth  to  success  in 
30  to  60  days  with  Karam  Shorthand.  Karam 
Writers  are  efficient,  accurate,  and  best  of  all  they 
please  their  employers. 

Karam  Shorthand  is  a  radical  change  from  other 
systems,  as  it  employs  the  familiar  characters  "I 
the  English  alphabet  you  have  known  and  used 
from  childhood.     Every  Karam  student  is  saved  the 

drudgery  and  i otony  of  learning  the  meaning  ol 

foreign   hooked,   crooked   and   curved   hieroglyphics. 

A  Business  I  ollegi  President  says:  "Karam  Short- 
hand is  the  easiest  system  in  the  world  to  sell — 
teach — learn — most  ec< mical — a  time  and  money 


Write  for  full  information 


Karam  Publishing  Company 

lH'/j  West  Second  St. 
Oklahoma   City,  Oklahoma 


PITMAN  BOOKS 

NOW    READY 

The   Language   of   Advertising 

By  John  B.  Opdycke 
Author  of  "Business  Letter  Practice" 

512  pp.,  153  illus.,  cloth,  gilt,  $3.50  postpaid. 

This  new  work  constitutes  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  ad- 
vertising in  its  present-day  manifestations.  It  is 
calculated  for  use  in  the  publicity  office,  in  the 
college  classroom,  and  in  the  copy-writing  labora- 
tory. It  is  never  too  technical,  however,  to  be  of 
absorbing  interest  to  the  general  reader.  It  may 
be  read  for  entertainment  and  inspiration  quite  as 
much  as  for  information  and  instruction.  It  dif- 
fers from  other  advertising  books  on  the  market 
chiefly  in  that  it  establishes  close-up  and  prac- 
ticable relationships  between  advertising  and 
literature,  a  thesis  that  no  other  book  on  the  sub- 
ject has  attempted.  Numerous  challenging  exer- 
cises, a  detailed  index,  a  readable  style,  a  pro- 
fusion of  well-appointed  illustrations,  and  —  An 
introduction  by  Mr.  Percy  S.  Straus,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  mercantile  establishments 
in  America,  all  go  to  make  this  new  publication 
unique  and  distinguished  in  its  voluminous  field. 

Writing   and    Illuminating    and 
Lettering 

By  Edward  Johnston 

500  pages,  227  illustrations  and  diagrams  by 
the  Author  and  Noel  Rooke.  8  pages  of  examples 
in  red  and  black.  24  pages  of  collotype  reproduc- 
tions, $2.50.     Twelfth  Edition. 

"...  This  book  belongs  to  that  extremely  rare 
class  in  which  every  line  bears  the  impress  of 
complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Johnston  on  having  produced  a  work  at  once 
original  and  complete." — The  Athenaeum. 

Ticket  and  Show  Card  Designing 

By  F.  Arthur  Pearson 
The  author  has  aimed  at  presenting  all  vital 
information  on  the  subject  in  as  condensed  a  form 
as  possible.  Lettering,  word  making,  designing, 
composition,  color,  ornament,  stencilling,  etc.,  are 
all  dealt  with.  It  is  written  in  a  particularly 
e'ear  and  interesting  manner,  and  is  illustrated 
with  over  forty  designs  drawn  by  the  author. 
Size  6%  in.,  by '9*4  in.,  cloth,  80  pages,  $1.25. 

Economic   Geography 

By  John  McFarlane,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  640 
pages,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations, 
cloth,  $3.00. 

This  standard  text  was,  in  its  first  edition, 
recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  works 
on  geographical  science  yet  produced.  The  author 
has  made  a  substantial  revision  of  the  book,  bring- 
ing the  facts  and  figures  right  up  to  the  present 
date,  and  introducing  a  quantity  of  new  subject 
matter  and  several  new  maps.  Adopted  by  New 
York  University,  University  of  Chicago,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Ohio  University,  University  of 
Santa    Clara,  California. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  Wo:st  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  JUNE  1925 


HARRY    LOEB   JACOBS 

We  have  heard  the  remark  that  since 
business  college  men  are  teaching  busi- 
ness methods,  naturally  they  should  be 
expected  to  be  leaders  in  business. 

The  answer  is,  they  are. 

Another  illustration  of  that  fact  is 
the  ideally  constructed  and  arranged 
school  building  just  completed  by 
Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  President  of 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  connection  with 
his  assistants. 

The  illustration  of  the  building  with  a 
description  of  it.  appearing  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  will  prove  of  special  in- 
terest to  all  commercial  school  people. 

The  Business  Educator  congratu- 
lates Mr.  Jacobs  and  his  co-workers  in 
their  most  worthy  achievement. 

Commercial  training  institutions  are 
gradually  being  housed  and  equipped  in 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the 
cause  they  are  promoting. 


ORNAMENTAL  SIGNATURES 

We  desire  to  publish  ornamental  sig- 
natures of  professional  penmen.  \\  e 
believe  that  these  signatures  would  be 
of  general  interest  and  would  be  the 
means  of  creating  considerable  interest 
among  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  If  vou  have  a  signature 
cut  send  it  to  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
cut  send  us  the  pen  work.  The  ink 
should  be  black  so  that  it  will  engrave. 


Editor   Business   Educator: 

One  word  in  reply  to  Carl  Marshall's 
comment   on   Simplified   Spelling: 

English  spelling  is  messy  indeed. 
Why  don't  we  spell  like  it  is  pro- 
nounced? Even  with  the  alphabet  we 
now  have  it  is  possible  to  gain  much 
by  using  the  simpler  spellings.  So  long 
as  we  continue  to  use  present  anti- 
quated methods  of  spelling,  we  may 
expect  our  schools  to  turn  out  poor 
spellers,  and  that  at  a  great  loss  of 
time.  Think  of  all  the  time  spent  in 
schools  trying  to  teach  the  children 
to  spell!  What  does  it  amount  to,  any- 
way? Only  the  few  words  that  have 
been  thoroly  memorized  do  we  know 
positively  how  to  spell — and  there  is 
some  uncertainty  about  some  of  these. 

To  one  who  has  been  a  writer  of 
phonetic  shorthand  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  all  seems  easy,  practicable 
and  possible.  Most  other  folks  have 
given  the  subject  of  simplification  little 
or  no  thought  perhaps;  at  least  not 
many  have  attempted  to  make  use  of 
it.  Put  spelling  upon  a  scientific  basis 
like  we  do  the  other  things  in  which 
we  succeed,  and  spelling  troubles  will 
be  few  and  far  between.  The  trouble 
is    with    the    educational    leaders    (are 


they  leading?)  and  the  daily  press.  If 
the  publishers  of  our  daily  reading 
would  take  up  the  matter  and  put  it 
into  daily  use,  the  remainder  of  us 
would  fall  into  step  and  soon  be 
marching  beautifully. 

Were  it  a  thing  to  be  manufactured 
and  sold — like  automobiles,  radios, 
and  "movies'' — the  "profiteer"  would 
soon  put  simplified  spelling  into  every 
home  along  with  the  cross-word  puz- 
zle, the  fashion  plates,  and  "canned" 
music.  There  is  much  discussion  about 
reducing  the  time  of  education  to 
seven  (  or  even  six)  years  for  the 
grades,  and  perhaps  three  for  high 
schools,  and  so  on  up  the  ladder.  The 
introduction  of  phonetic  spelling  will 
easily  clip  off  something  like  a  year 
from  the  overloaded  course  of  study. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Simplified   Spelling. 


GEORGE   A.    MACON 

Suaervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Memphis, 
Term.,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Public 
School  Department  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation  for    1925. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 

Published   monthly    (except   July  and    August) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 
612  N    Park  St.,  Columbia,  O. 

E.  W.  Bloser Editor 

Horace   G     Healby     -    -    Contributing  Editor 
E.   A.    Lupfer     -----     Managing  Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $1.25  A  YEAR 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more.) 

Single  copy,  15c. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    uoon    request. 


The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers  and 
students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
much  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Ideal  Business  Writing 

By  E.  C.  MILLS,  Rochester,  N.  \. 


PLATE  13 

The  capital  stem  is  a  compound  curve,  with  quite  a  broad  turn  at  base  line.  The  stem  part  in  the  T  and  F  should 
not  occupy  all  the  space  in  height,  as  some  room  should  be  left  for  the  top  of  the  letter.  This  finishing  stroke  is 
another  compound  curve.  The  form  of  small  p,  illustrated  in  136,  is  a  very  practical  form  for  business  writing,  and 
the  small  oval  part  should  be  closed  at  the  base  line.  Do  no  scribbling  or  careless  work  on  any  of  these  copies, 
but  keep  up  a  free,  brisk  movement. 

PLATE  14 

The  form  of  capital  stem  given  in  Plate  13  leads  up  to  the  "hook"  form  found  in  this  plate.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  forms  of  the  stem  that  can  be  used,  as  it  enables  the  writer  to  connect  the  capital  to  the  small  letter 
following  without  having  to  raise  the  pen  from  the  paper.  The  stem  part  is  made  rapidly,  with  a  broad  turn  at  base 
line;  then  the  movement  is  checked  suddenly  and  the  finishing  line  is  made  nearl3'  parallel  to  the  broad  turn.  This 
forms  the  point  or  hook  part.  This  form  of  stem  will  be  found  quite  difficult  at  first,  but  by  persistent  practice  you 
will  be  enabled  to  master  it. 

PLATE  IS 

The  hook  form  of  stem  is  shown  in  the  capital  S  in  this  plate.  Two  different  beginning  strokes  are  given  for 
the  capital  L.  While  it  is  our  plan  to  give  but  one  form  of  letter,  as  a  rule,  in  this  series  of  lessons,  yet  this  little 
change  is  made,  as  both  are  very  practical  forms.  The  only  change,  however,  is  made  in  the  beginning  stroke. 
\\  atch  the  movement  can  fully  at  all  times,  as  a  free  movement  must  be  used  if  we  succeed  in  securing  anything 
like  permanent,  practical  results. 


Win  a  Business  Educator  Certificate  Before  School  Closes 


PLATE  13 


PLATE  14 
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PLATE  15 
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Modern  Business  Penmanship 

By  JAMES  E.  BROWN,  Boise,  Idaho 

Students  desiring  criticism  should  send  their  copies  with  10c  each  to  Mr.  James  E.  Brown,  P.  O.  Box  1181, 
Boise.  Idaho,  each  month.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  secure  high  class  criticism. 


Except  for  a  few  difficult  drills  the  work  this  month  is  page  or  body  writing.  It  is  the  thing  most  neglected  by 
students.  It  i-  easj  for  one  to  become  fascinated  with  an  easy  copy  or  drill,  but  to  get  down  to  earnest  practice  on 
page  writing  is   something   we   usually   put   off.   expecting   to  do  a  lot  of  it  when  we  become  more  skillful. 

It  is  my  advice  for  all   who  have  a  movement  foundation   to   do  more   practice   on   page   writing. 

One   should    strive    for   accuracy,   but   must    not   sacrifice  movement  and  speed  for  it.    Absolute  accuracy  in  writing 
is   not  possible,   but    fluent,   legible,   graceful   writing  is   certain  to  result  from  proper  practice.     Proper  practice  n 
a  great  deal  of  mental,  as  well  as  muscular  effort. 


fiJ-oo 
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Another    of     Mr.    J.     S.     Griffith's,    Englewood    Business     College.    Chicago,    specimens    of    professional,    snappy    business    writing. 
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Copies  for  review  by  E.  A.   Lupfe 


A  New  Course  of  Lessons  in  Business  Writing 
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Mr.    Baileys    course   of    lessons    which    will    begin    in    the    September   number  will   be  exceptionally  well   planned  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint,  and  the  copies  will  also  be  skillfully   written.      Get   your  classes  interested  in  this  course. 
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Supplementary  Business  Writing 

By  C.  C.  Lister,  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 
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Teachers  and  Students  are  urged  to  assist  in  collecting  material  for  this  page 

Students  who  are  subscribers  to  the  B.  E.  may  secure  free  criticism  when  working  on  the 

lesson  in  the  B.  E.    Send  return  postage. 


The  Students'  Page  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
Teachers  and  students  are  urged  to  help  in  making  it  more  interesting  and  valuable,  by  sending  specimens,  etc.,  from 
pupils.     Be  sure  that  all  specimens  are   written  with   black  ink,  but  not  thick,  drawing  ink. 

Contests  will  be  announced  in  the  September  issue.  Suggestions  for  these  contests  are  solicited.  Tell  us  if  these 
contests  meet  with  your  approval. 

Material  to  Submit  for  May 

Some  specimens  will  be  published  in  THE    BUSINESS   EDUCATOR.      It   may  be  your  specimen. 
1.     Submit   a   page   of   neatly   arranged   figures,   containing  your  name,  age,  school  and  teacher's  name. 


J.  E.  Bridges,  a  student  of  Oba  R.  Garrett  in  the  Brantley-Draughon  Business  College,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
school,  submitted  the  above  excellent  specimen  for  the  May  contest.  Other  specimens  almost  as  good  as  this 
one  have  been  received.  We  hope  many  more  students  will  become  interested  in  these  contests.  Teachers 
are  urged  to  encourage  pupils  to  enter  them,  and  to  help  them  prepare  specimens  which  are  legible,  neat, 
free,  and  written  with  a  black  ink  that  will  engrave.  Blue  or  green  ink  will  not  engrave  and  therefore  can* 
not   be  considered  in   the  contests. 
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By   Miss   Sheldon,  a   7B   pupil  in   Bakersfield,   Calif.,    Miss   Neva    Fessenden,    Superv 
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Mentor  Jun: 
by  Virginia 


or  High   School,   Painesville,   Ohio,  has  some  good  writers,  as  the  above  specimen 
Witter  indicates.     Miss  Elizabeth  Whipple  is  the  supervisor  of  writing. 


BACHTENKIRCHER  CONTESTS 
Each  year  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
supervisor  of  writing,  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, holds  a  number  of  penmanship 
contests.  He  gives  a  prize  to  the  best 
school;  also  a  prize  to  the  first,  second 
and  third  best  writers  in  each  grade. 
Mr.  Bachtenkircher  solicits  the  finan- 
cial aid  of  business  men.  One  year  the 
bankers  financed  the  contest.  This  year 
the  winners  are  to  receive  a  box  of 
candy.  These  contests  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  writing  of  pupils  in  La- 
fayette, which  is  very  fine  as  a  whole. 
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the  front   in   penmanship   under   the  supervision   of   R.    W.    Carr.      Many 
above  which  is  from  the  pen  of   Browning    Kraft,   a   sixth    grade   pupil. 


Another  specimen  of  good  business  writing  from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.     This  specimen  is  by  Beatrice   Hu 
man,  a  sixth  grade  pupil  under  the  supervision  of  R.  W.  Carr. 
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Miss  Hinkle,  who  is  an  8th  grade  puoil  in  the  Coal  District  Public  School,  Adamston,  W.  Va.,  where  Miss 
Ora  Leatherman  is  supervisor  of  writing,  writes  a  very  graceful  and  commendable  style.  It  is  a  style  which 
is  easy  to  read  and  was  written  freely.  Yes.  more  freely  than  the  reproduction  indicates,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  pupil  used  a  black,  heavy  India   Ink,  with  which  she  was  not 


A  New  One  on  Him 

Editor    (to   applicant) :     "Have   you 
ver  wrote  copy?" 

Job  Seeker:    "No;  who  wrote  it?" 


Make  the  most  of  the  day,  by  de- 
termining to  spend  it  on  two  sorts  of 
acquaintances  only  — •  those  by  whom 
something  may  be  got,  and  those  from 
whom  something  may  be  learned. — 
Colton. 


Mary  J.  Wilson  who  teaches  penmanship  in  the  Ben  Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Newcastle, 
Pa.,  recently  sent  us  some  very  good  specimens.  The  one  above  by  Gertrude  Pitzer  shows  the 
speedy,  graceful  looking  writing  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  doing. 


T.  B.  Cain  of  the  West  Virginia  Busi- 
ness College,  Clarksburg,  was  elected 
president  of  the  advertising  club  of  that 
city. 


^     ^MJ&uJi'neJ£<2diMa&r 


Penmanship  Devices  and  Plans 


ns^B\ 


Teachers  are  invited  to  contribute  short,  helpful 
methods  and  devices  of  about  250  words  to  this 
department.      Pass  your   ideas  on  to  others. 


F 


POSITION     AND     PENHOLDING 

By  J.  H.   Bachtenkircher,  Supr.  of 
Writing,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

I  consider  position  of  body  and  pen- 
holding  to  be  the  two  fundamentals 
absolutely  essential  to  exact,  easy  writ- 
ing. There- are  two  reasons  why  chil- 
dren should  take  a  good  position  while 
writing.  A  position  which  is  objection- 
able because  of  poor  results  is  doubly 
objectionable  when  by  constant  repeti- 
tion the  health  is  impaired.  Poor  re- 
sults are  sure  products  of  poor  position 
and  poor  penholding.  The  human  body 
is  a  machine.  It  may  be  good  or  it 
may  be  bad.  Whatever  may  be  its 
condition  it  performs  its  functions  ac- 
cording to  well  regulated  laws.  It  is 
our  mission  as  teachers  to  improve  it, 
and  just  how  is  the  vital  question.  If 
these  fundamentals  can  be  acquired 
with  the  minimum  of  irritation,  so 
much  the  better.  Children  love  the  ex- 
citement of  contest,  and  I  am  offering 
the  following  device  or  scheme  as  a 
simple  means  of  securing  good  position 
and  penholding.  I  place  the  accom- 
panying form  upon  the  board.  The 
form  must  contain  places  for  as  many 
rows  of  seats  as  are  in  the  room.  Each 
row  is  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  rows  in  the  form.  While  the  lesson 
is  in  progress  I  observe  from  time  to 
time  the  pupils  in  each  row  using  good 
position  and  penholding  and  keep  re- 
sults on  a  small  pad,  which  I  always 
carry.  At  the  close  of  a  lesson  I  place 
the  results  in  the  form  upon  the  board. 
If  all  the  pupils  in  any  row  do  their 
work  with  good  position  and  penhold- 


ing, that  row  is  given  a  "star"  (*). 
Other  rows  contain  a  figure  represent- 
ing the  number  in  that  row  keeping 
correct  position  and  penholding.  After 
the  report  has  been  placed  in  the  form 
pupils  will  begin  to  look  around  the 
room  to  see  "who  kept  the  *  out  of 
their  row".  Just  here  is  the  beauty  of 
the  scheme.  If  all  pupils  have  been 
busy  no  one  but  the  room  teacher  and 
supervisor  will  know  the  pupil  or 
pupils  who  are  at  fault.  This  scheme 
is  also  used  in  the  spelling  and  other 
daily  written  work.  If  I  want  to  em- 
phasize movement  I  used  the  heading 
"Movement  Writers."     "Arm  Movers." 


Position   and 
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CONTESTS 

To  create  interest  and  proficiency  in 
spelling,  the  Bowling  Green  Business 
University  recently  arranged  a  series 
of  contests  among  its  students.  Two 
contests  a  week  took  place  at  the 
chapel  hour,  so  that  the  series  extended 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Each  club 
was  represented  by  a  team  of  fifteen 
spellers,  which  took  part  in  six  con- 
tests. Whenever  one  side  misspelled  a 
word  one  point  was  scored  by  the  op- 
posing team.  A  handsome  silver  loving 
cup  was  awarded  the  winning  team 
(Tenn.  Club)  by  a  local  clothing  firm. 
This  cup  is  to  be  kept  in  the  custody 
of  the  school  and  to  be  contested  for 
again  next  year. 


Mr.  T.  L.  Bryant,  Registrar  and 
Business  Agent  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  sent  us  a  report 
of  the  results  of  the  contest  in  Com- 
mercial Subjects,  held  April  10,  in  con- 
nection with  the  program  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
at  Carbondale,  Illinois.  Twenty-five 
high  schools  participated  in  the  con- 
test. The  contest,  which  is  an  annual 
affair,  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  a 
large  increase  is  expected  in  next  year's 
contest,  plans  for  which  have  already 
been  started. 

Contests  of  this  kind  should  be  en- 
couraged, for  they  stimulate  interest 
and  encourage   better   work. 

Miss  Dorothy  J.  Porter  of  Turners 
Falls,  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  teach 
commercial  work  in  the  High  School 
at  Selma,  N.  C,  the  coming  year. 

D.  D.  Yoder,  now  head  of  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  Alma,  Mich.,  High 
School,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
that  school  for  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Mabel  Bayless  of  Almond,  N.  Y., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


The   above   Courtney   like 


lignatures   are   from   the   pen   of   that   jovial,    skillful    penman 
Griffith   of   the   Englewood    Business   College,    Chicago 


nd    teacher,    John    S. 
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MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

By  CARL  MARSHALL 
Route  1,  Box  32,  Tujunga,  California 


(Ever  get  ace 


There  are  times  when,  to  the  most 
cheerful  of  u>.  the  whole  world  looks 
drab.  Even  to  Mark  Tapley,  there 
came  one  blue  day 
When  Things  when  things  looked  SO 
Look  Blue  bad  that  he  had  to  re- 

verse himself  and  ad- 
mit that  there  might  be  times  when 
there  is  real  merit  in  being  cheerful. 
(Ever  get  acquainted  with  Mark?  If 
not,  drop  into  the  Li- 
brary and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens' 'Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit",  and  meet  him; 
he's  worth  knowing.) 
There  are  different 
causes  for  the  "blues", 
also,  a  number  of  ways 
of  trying  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Of  the  causes, 
the  worst,  and  the  one  hardest  to  get 
rid  of,  is  a  sense  of  SELF  FAILURE. 
A  fellow  just  flops  down  and  says  to 
himself,  "Aw,  what's  the  use!  I'm  a 
dumbell,  and  never  will  amount  to 
anything,  and  I  might  as  well  admit 
it,  and  let  it  go  at  that."  Then,  may- 
be, he  goes  drooping  around  like  a  sick 
cat,  pitying  himself  till  he  nearly  cries, 
and  making  himself  a  kill-joy  and  a 
nuisance  to  everybody  about  him.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  gets  sullen  and  rebellious, 
decides  that  he  "hates  the  world,"  and 
works  himself  up  into  a  state  where 
he  is  ready  to  do  some  desperate,  fool 
thing  that  will  cook  his  goose  for  good. 

Both  of  these  states  are  preventable 
and  curable.  And  there  is  no  lack  of 
curative  prescriptions,  many  of  them 
all  too  insufficient.  There  is  a  lot  of 
pretty  poetry  about  every  cloud  having 
its  silver  lining,  and  the  darkest  hour 
is  just  before  dawn,  and  nothing  is 
ever  so  bad  that  it  might  not  be 
worse,  and  so  on.  We  have  all  been 
fed  up  on  this  dope,  but  once  we  get 
chucked  fairly  into  the  doldrums,  we 
haven't  found  it  very  consolatory.  And 
there  is  that  "Pollyanna"  book  —  the 
"glad  book",  they  call  it.  One  is  just 
to  be  "glad"  about  everything,  no  mat- 
ter what,  from  an  aching  tooth  to  a 
broken  bank.  Pretending  to  be  glad 
about  things  that  you  would  rather 
swear  about,  is  something  like  trying 
to  keep  yourself  from  falling  off  a  roof, 
by  grabbing  at  the  air.  It  may  keep 
you  busy  but  it  won't  save  the  jolt. 

Better  than  any  or  all  of  these  moon- 
shine methods  of  trying  to  escape  our 
troubles  and  discouragements,  is  just 
to  meet  them  face-to-face  and  FIGHT 
THEM!  That  is  what  most  of  life  is 
anyway — just  a  fight.  Nobody  is  ever 
lost  until  he  loses  his  spunk,  but  once 
that  is  gone,  there  is  not  much  of  him 
left  but  a  carcass.  Listen  to  what 
Vance   Cook   savs  about  it: 


"You    are    thrown    to    the    earth?       Well,    well, 
what's    that? 

Come  up   with  a  smiling  face ! 
It's  nothing  against  vou  to  fall  down  flat. 

But  TO  LIE  THERE,  that's  disgrace! 
The   harder   you    fall,    the   higher   you'll    bounce ; 

Be   proud   of  your   blackened  eye! 
It   isn't   the  fact  that  you're  licked  that  counts. 

But  how  did  you  fight,  and  why?" 

As  poetry,  that  isn't  so  much,  but  it 
is  hard  to  beat  for  good  sense.  And 
there  is  that  other  rugged  old  poet, 
Joaquin  Miller,  who  glorifies  the  fellow 
who  fails  but  keeps  on  fighting.  *  *  * 
"for  he  who  is  beaten  but  still  FIGHTS 
ON,  Lo!  he  is  the  full  twin  brother  of 
mine !" 

Once,  many  years  ago,  I  was  watch- 
ing a  Big  League  ball  game  at  St. 
Louis.  At  that  time  St.  Louis  was  a 
tail-ender,  and,  the  visiting  team  (I 
think  it  was  Cincinnati)  was  close  to 
the  top.  The  St.  Louis  boys  made  a 
poor  showing  from  the  start.  They 
seemed  to  feel  that  nobody  expected 
them  to  win,  and  so  put  but  little  punch 
into  their  work.  As  a  disgusted  fan 
who  sat  near  me  remarked:  "They 
were  licked  before  they  started."  So 
the  game  dragged  on  to  the  last  half 
of  the  ninth  inning,  with  the  score 
something  like  7  to  3  in  favor  of  the 
visitors,  and  with  St.  Louis  at  the  bat. 
The  first  batter  fanned,  but  the  next 
got  to  first  by  a  close  margin.  By  this 
time  the  crowds  from  the  bleachers  and 
grand  stand  were  moving  toward  the 
gates.  Apparently  it  was  all  over. 
Then  the  third  batter  came  to  the  plate. 
He  had  not  appeared  in  the  game  be- 
fore, and  was  evidently  a  new  recruit, 
probably  from  some  brush  league, 
whom  the  manager  thought  to  try  out 
without  taking  any  chances,  as  the 
game  was  gone  anyhow.  He  was  a 
stocky  little  chap,  but  he  had  a  fight- 
ing face,  and  he  picked  up  his  bat  and 
faced  the  pitcher  in  a  way  that  made 
me  pause  on  my  way  to  the  exit,  to 
see  what  he  might  do.  The  pitcher 
wound  up  and  grinning  with  confi- 
dence, sent  the  ball  in  like  a  shot. 
"Strike  one,"  droned  the  umpire.  The 
little  batter  made  no  sign,  except  that 
his  body  seemed  to  stiffen  perceptibly. 
Again  came  the  ball,  and  this  time  he 
swung  viciously,  but  just  the  tenth  part 
of  a  second  too  soon,  and  again  the 
bored  umpire  drawled,  "strike  two"!, 
and  there  came  a  guffaw  from  such  of 
the  crowd  as  was  left.  After  the  man- 
ner of  a  cat  toying  with  a  mouse,  the 
pitcher  then  amused  himself  by  pitch- 
ing a  couple  of  "wild  ones,"  evidently 
with  the  amiable  nitention  of  "making 
a  monkey"  of  the  brush  leaguer,  and 
getting  him  to  strike  at  one  clear  out 
of  his  reach.  But  the  batter  only  wafted 
his  club  easily  and  waited.  Then  the 
pitcher,  to  end  the  game  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  sent  in  his  "best  one"  right  over 
the  plate  but  so  swift  that  seemingly 
no    eye    could    follow    it.      Then    that 


pitcher  got  the  surprise  of  Ins  lit.. 
With  a  convulsive  crouch  and  whirl 
that  made  his  tense  body  seem  like  a 
bundle  of  released  springs,  the  stocki 
little  player  met  that  ball  with  a  crack 
that  resounded  through  the  big.  now 
nearly  empty,  pavilion,  like  a  rifle  shot. 
Up  and  up  soared  the  hall,  far  over 
the  head  of  the  outmost  fielder,  and  oi 
fifty  feet  over  the  boundary  fence,  as 
the  two  players  came  loping  in.  There 
was  a  wild  shout  and  the  departing 
fans  came  crowding  hack  to  see  what 
was  up.  The  St.  Louis  boys  shouted 
and  hugged  the  little  player,  whos< 
pluck  had  put  new  life  into  all  of  them 
The  shock  told  on  that  pitcher  too,  but 
in  a  different  way.  He  faced  the  next 
batter  nervously,  last  his  head  com- 
pletely, and  when  the  manager  sent 
him  to  the  bench,  the  score  was  tied. 
And  then  the  now  aroused  St.  Louisans 
played  real  ball,  and  easily  acquired 
the  needed  tally  in  their  next  inning. 

The    moral — but    I'll    let   you    figure 
that  out   for  yourself. 


The  Mental  The  governing  condition 
Gymnasium  of  human  life  is  that 
every  one  of  us  at  birth 
is  put  in  charge  of  two  intro-acting  and 
reciprocating,  but  entirely  distinct  and 
different  machines.  The  one,  which 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  given 
to  the  lower  animals,  consists  of  a  few 
billions  of  tiny  cells  that  co-operate  to- 
gether to  keep  up  the  phenomena  of 
our  physical  life.  Chemically,  this  ma- 
chine is  simple  enough  in  its  funda- 
mentals, comprising  a  few  pounds  of 
charcoal,  two  or  three  buckets  of  water 
and  several  cubic  feet  of  nitrogen  gas. 
But  the  combinations  of  these  few  sim- 
ple elements  are  infinite.  There  are 
hundreds  of  them  that  our  most  ad- 
vanced scientists  can  tell  you  but  little 
about,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
others,  probably,  whose  very  existence 
is  hardly  more  than  suspected.  The 
play  of  forces,  chemical  and  physical, 
within  the  human  body,  is  a  sea  of 
which  we  know  as  little  relatively,  as 
the  sandpeeps  along  a  shore  know  of 
the  great  ocean  that  stretches  below 
their  horizon. 

But  little  as  we  know  about  this  ma- 
terial machine  of  ours,  we  know  infi- 
nitely less  about  that  invisible  and  im- 
material machine  that  is  hooked  up  to 
it,  and  which  we  may  call  the  mental 
machine.  I  know  there  is  a  preten- 
tious, so-called  science  called  "Psychol- 
ogy", which  assumes  to  teach  us  all 
about  our  minds  and  souls,  but  it  is  so 
far  from  being  a  real  science,  that  it 
does  not  even  have  an  accepted  termi- 
nology, and  there  are  hardly  any  two 
of  its  professors  who  agree  even  as  to 
its  fundamental  principals.  About  the 
most  any  of  them  seem  to  have  ac- 
complished, is  to  darken  and  confuse 
the  whole  subject  with  an  ingenious 
fog  of  words. 

And  yet,  there  are  some  great  and 
simple  truths  about  our  minds  and 
bodies  that  all  of  us  may  know  and 
apply.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these    is    the    law,    applicable    to    both 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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WRITING    OUTLINE    FOR    1-B 

GRADES 

By  Alma  E.  Dorst 

(Supervisors  far  and  wide  know  that  Miss 
L/orst  has  charge  of  handwriting  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Mi>s  Dorst  is  an  experienced  and  very  cap- 
able supervisor  and  the  results  she  is  securing 
are  highly  satisfactory.  She  recently  sub- 
mitted to  us  sixty-three  specimens  prepared 
by  her  sixth-grade  pupils  and  all  but  a  small 
number  were  found  eligible  for  our  Grammar 
Grade      Certificate.  Other      supervisors     and 

teachers  will  be  interested  in  Miss  Dorst's 
first-grade  outline  for  her  teachers  which  fol- 
lows. It  contains  some  very  interesting  ani 
helpful   suggestions. 

She  gives  the  teachers  four  weeks  to  tram 
the  children  for  blackboard  work,  including 
the  two  ovals  and  "n"  and  "m"  before  starting 
the  outline.  She  finds  that  this  outline  gives 
the  chidren  a  splendid  foundation  and  also  helps 
the  teachers  to  get  a  good  start  in  penmanship 
work.  The  Zaner  &  Bloser  Method  of  writing 
is  used  in  the  Oak  Park  Schools  and  the 
Teache-s'  Manual,  therefore,  referred  to  in  her 
..inline  is  the  Zaner  Method  Teachers'  Manual 
No.    l.i 

I  have  grouped  the  letters  according 
to  families.  Be  very  carefu.  to  get  the 
exact  form  on  board  as  it  is  Form  we 
are  working  for.  What  they  gain  in 
first   grade   carries   over. 

Each  group  is  a  day's  work.  This 
outline  is  taken  from  the  Teachers' 
Manual. 

Page  32.  Use  lines  all  the  time.  Al- 
ways have  children  retrace  copy  in  air 
before  sending  to  blackboard.  Small 
"i".  Write  two  copies  for  every  child 
and  permit  child  to  retrace  only. 

Page  32.  Small  "i."  Write  one  copy, 
permit  child  to  retrace  four  times,  then 
see  what  he  can  do  alone,  watcing  your 

Page  32.     Small   "i."      Place   a   copy 

al every    four    children,    see    what 

they  can  do  by  looking  at  the  copy 
above  them. 

Page  32.     Small  "i."     Place  copj    I" 
fore    children,    let    them    retrace    in    the 
air  at  their  seats.     Erase  copy,  thin  send 
children  to  board.     They  should  be  able 
to  write  "i"  al'  me 

Page  32.  Small  "u."  They  have  had 
"i"  so  it  i-  nut  necessary  to  spend  so 
much  time  on  "u."  Writ'  one  copy, 
retrace  four  times,  then  have  children 
write  "u"  alone  beside  copy. 

Page  32.  Small  "u."  Place  "u"  on 
board    before    children,    retrace    in    air, 


erase,  then  send  children  to  board  to 
write  it  alone. 

Page  41  .  Small  "w.  '  Review  "i"  and 
"u"  by  placing  one  copy  each  on  board 
while  children  are  at  seats.  Ask  how 
they  did  it.  Then  show  how  you  add 
the  little  retrace  (not  loop)  to  last  of 
"w."  Do  this  with  yellow  chalk.  1  like 
to  call  this  a  hat.  Write  one  copy  for 
every  child.  Retrace.  Then  try  writ- 
ing several  beside  copy. 

Page  41.  Small  "w."  Write  a  large- 
copy  before  all  the  children.  Send  to 
blackboard.  Write  from  large  copy. 
Erase — see  if  "w"  can  be  written  with- 
out copy.  If  not,  try  "w"  another  day. 
Spend  this  day  in  reviewing  "i,"  "u," 
and  "w." 

Page  38.  Small  "e."  Write  one  large 
copy  on  the  board.  Ask  if  "e"  looks  like 
a  letter  they  have  had.  They  will  say 
"i."  All  you  need  to  say  is  that  "e"  has 
a  window  while  "i"  closes  up.  Write 
one  copy  for  each  child.  Retrace.  It 
may  be  that  you  can  get  "e"  in  one 
lesson.     Do  it  if  possible. 

Page  38.  Give  each  _  child  a  book. 
Hold  in  left  hand.  Fold  over.  Open 
to  word  "me."  Try  the  children  by 
sending  one  or  two  to  board  to  write 
"me."  Ask  if  they  can  tell  you  what 
to  say  when  writing  it.  Then  have  all 
go  to  board  and  try  it. 

Page  36.  Small  "o."  Do  not  make  a 
loop  at  top  of  "o."  Be  careful  to  get 
the  "o"  round.  Write  two  copies  for 
every  child  using  yellow  chalk.  Re- 
trace. If  you  have  time  have  children 
try  "o"  on  next  line  alone. 

Page  35.  Use  book  for  retracing  in- 
stead of  in  the  air.  Small  "o."  Place  a 
copy  above  every  four  children.  Have 
children  write  from  copy  above. 

Page  35.  Small  "o."  Have  children 
go  over  copy  in  book  with  forefinger. 
Do  not  make  a  copy  on  board.  Book 
is  sufficient.  Then  send  children  to 
blackboard,  writing  from  copy  in  book. 
If  another  lesson  is  necessary  review 
this  one. 

Page  40.  Small  "a."  One  copy  on 
board  for  each  child.  Use  book  a  great 
deal  from  now  on.  Have  children  look 
at  "a"  in  book  and  have  them  tell  you 
the  difference  between  "a"  and  "o." 
Retrace    "a"    in    book    with    forefinger. 


then  send  children  to  board  to  retrace 
"a."  Try  writing  "a"  alone  beside  copy 
and  below. 

Page  40.  Write  "a"  alone  on  board 
from  book.  Spend  this  day  in  review- 
ing "o"  and  "a"  so  that  both  are  thor- 
oly  clear  to  every  child. 

Page  44.  Small  "c."  Have  children 
make  large  oval  in  air.  Then  retrace 
"c"  in  book.  Have  two  copies  for  each 
child  on  board.     Retrace. 

Page  44.  Small  "c."  Retrace  in 
book  with  forefinger.  Now  send  to 
board,  try  writing  it  from  book,  with- 
out copy  on  board.  It  may  be  "c"  can 
be  successfully  taught  in  these  two  les- 
sons. If  not,  take  another  day  for  "c" 
working  from  book. 

Page  42.  Small  "r."  This  is  a  very 
hard  letter.  Notice  how  I  have  made 
it  on  the  board.  The  slant  part  resting 
on  middle  line.  This  helps  much  better 
than  the  way  it  is  written  in  the  book. 
Compare  the  top  of  the  "r"  to  a  roof 
on  a  house.  This  gives  better  results 
than  (a  tent).  Make  a  very  large  copy 
before  children.  Have  two  for  every 
child  in  own  space.     Retrace. 

Page  42.  Small  "r."  Retrace  one 
copy  then  try  making  others  alone. 

Page  42.  Small  "r."  Send  to  board. 
Retrace  "r"  in  book  then  try  writing 
"r"  from  book.  Take  another  day  if 
necessary. 

Page  39.  Small  "s."  Write  a  large 
copy  on  board.  Compare  "s"  to  a  rock- 
ing chair  with  a  count  like  this — rock, 
back,  rock.  A  swinging  motion.  Have 
the  point  or  tip  go  over  the  line  like  I 
have  made  it  on  the  board.  Retrace  in 
air.  then  send  children  to  board  to  re- 
trace the  one  copy  you  have  made.  If 
there  is  enuf  time  have  children  write 
several  below. 

Page  39.  Small  "s."  Retrace  in  book 
with  forefinger,  send  to  board  to  write 
"s"  alone.     Review  "r"  and  "s." 


Word  has  been  received  that  the 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Business  College  has 
purchased  and  remodeled  a  fine  old 
mansion,  making  it  a  very  choice 
school  building.  Mr.  J.  E.  Joiner,  the 
president,  has  been  in  Commercial 
School  work  for  many  years  and  has 
built  up  a  very  large  and  efficient 
school  in  Springfield. 


J  in    Parkersburg,    W.    Va.,   is   securing   remarkable 
The  above  is  some  of  his  fluent,  strong  writing. 
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SPEED  ALPHABET 
By  W.  L.  Crandall 

1  have  noticed  for  sunn-  time  that 
there  are  occasions  when  it  is  neces- 
sary   to   write  with   considerable  speed 

and  still  use  longhand,  either  from  the 
lack  of  the  knowledge  of  shorthand,  or 
from  other  good  reasons.  Our  long- 
hand alphabet,  at  least  any  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  will  not  stand  up  under 
very  much  speed  and  still  remain 
legible,  even  when  used  by  good  pen- 
nun.  For  that  reason  it  seems  that 
an  alphabet  should  he  devised  which 
will  hold  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
conventional  forms,  and  yet  one  that 
will  stand  a  reasonable  speed  test.  This 
speed  alphabet,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  based  on  the  following  principles: 
(1)  a  maximum  of  slant;  (2)  a  mini- 
mum of  angles;  (3)  loops  and  curves 
supplanting  points  and  straight  lines 
wherever  possible;  (4)  a  size  as  small 
as  can  be  read  with  ease;  (5)  "drop" 
endings:  (6)  light  lines,  and  extreme 
simplicity    of    form. 

There  are  no  doubt  other  very  im- 
portant   considerations,   but    this   is    as 


W.   L.   CRANDALL 

far  as  I  have  gone  in  my  investigations. 
Mr.  Crandall,  assistant  headmaster 
in  the  Saint  James  School,  Faribault, 
Minn.,  believes  in  making  experiments 
and  investigations  in  the  teaching  of 
penmanship.  Some  time  ago  he  sent 
us  an  interesting  article  entitled  "A 
Method  for  Joining  Letters,"  which  he 


treated  in  an  original  way.  In  our 
April  number  i-  an  article  from  his  pen 
entitled  "Teachers  Penmanship  Plan 
for  k." 

We  are  always  p'.eased  to  learn  of 
young  men  like  Mr.  Crandall  who  are 
enthusiastically  and  open-mindedly  en- 
deavoring to  find  ways  of  making  im- 
provements in  the  field  of  penmanship. 
The  subject  deserves  the  attention  oi 
more  persons  who  are  adapted  to  and 
qualified  for  doing  research  work  in  it. 
Changes  are  bound  to  be  made  in  the 
forms  of  letters,  and  no  one  knows 
what  may  yet  be  learned  that  will  im- 
prove methods  of  teaching  hand- 
writing. 

The  short  article  above  emphasizes 
the  need,  as  he  sees  it,  of  a  speed 
alphabet.  Sometimes  all  of  us,  under 
pressure  of  time,  are  required  to  write 
very  rapidly.  No  alphabet,  he  thinks, 
quite  fills  the  bill  in  this  particular. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive from  our  readers  alphabets  which 
they  think  are  best  adapted  to  speed. 
These  alphabets,  of  course,  should  re- 
tain sufficient  legibility  to  be  read  with 
ease. 
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Cta 


C     «.  *^~S  M. 


<&«rsfi.&~ 
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The  above  script  is  from  some  of  President  Washingtc 
The  plate  was  kindly  loaned  to  us  by  the  Christian 
Bartholomew  Dandridge,  and  was  signed  by  Preside: 
We  believe  this  piece  of  writing  will  prove  of 
ers  were  then  unknown,  and  correspondence  w 
of  some  of  Washington's  contemporaries,  such 
That   they 


Mo 


/ashington. 

students  an 

longhand  w 

jamin    Franklin 


Correspondence    found    in    the    Library   of    Congress, 
lor.     The  letter  was  written  in  1792  by  his  secretary. 


especially 

Washington   employed 
stress   of  official   duties.      Hi 
records    of    history    that    he 
of   the  letter   some   of  the  v, 
other  writers  at  that  time  c 


teachers   of   handwriting   at   this   time.      Typewrit- 

1  a  quill  pen.      The  excellence  of  the  handwriting 

md    Thomas    Jefferson,    is    a    matter    of    history. 

write   freely   and   legibly   in    those   days    is   evident.      There    was   much    writing    to   be    done,    both 

d  social_way.      Many   of   the  letter  forms   in  the  bodyjpf  the  letter  above  are  decidedly  simplified. 


ig    hi; 


Then  do  not  overlook  the  regula 

;  signature.  This  signal  i 
:n  about  the  age  of  sixt> 
very    well    preserved    ma  r 


adhere  to  that  practice,  bi 


Blose 


Mehod 

while    he    was    in 

but  no  signs  of  age  are  noticed  i 

at  that  time  of  life.     It  will  be 

.    this    was    evidently    an    individi 

connected    their   letters. 


ng  President 
Philadelphia  under  the 
i  it;  which  confirms  the 
loticed  that  in  the  body 
ility    of    the    writer,    for 
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ee  Zaner  Method  Primary  Writing  like  the  above  means  more 
vhich  they  are  sometimes  required  to  write,  by  some  persons  w! 
in   handwriting.      The  above  was  written   by  a  first  grade  pupil 


o  little  children  than  the  small  cramped  meaningless 
i  are  over-zealous  for  immature  children  to  do  the  work 
the  Catholic  Institute,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MENTAL  MEANDERINGS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
mind  and  body,  that  functions  are 
strengthened  and  developed  through 
regulated  activities,  and  weakened 
through  inactivity.  Most  of  us  know 
this  truth  as  applied  to  our  bodies,  but 
a  lot  of  folk  seem  not  to  know  that  it 
is  equally  true  of  the  mind.  The 
presence  of  gymnasiums  and  physical 
directors  in  every  up-to-date  school, 
and  the  millions  who  use  and  know  the 
value  of  the  late  Walter  Camp's  "Daily 
Dozen",   go   to   show   that   most   of   us 


have  learned  how  to  train  and  strength- 
en our  bodies,  but  where  is  the  Walter 
Camp  who  has  worked  out  a  Daily 
Dozen  for  the  mind?  And  where  are 
the  mental  gymnasiums  that  make  a 
business  of  turning  out  people  with 
efficient  and  wholesome  intellects?  In 
our  schools  and  colleges,  you  will  say. 
But  where  is  the  high  school  or  college 
that  provides  an  all-round  mental  train- 
ing that  is  at  all  comparable  to  the 
sure  and  efficient  physical  training  that 
is  given  in  their  "Gyms"?  Where  shall 
we    find    all-round    mental   athletes,    as 


we  may  find  all-round  physical  ath- 
letes? And  is  such  a  thing  possible? 
Maybe  not,  right  now,  but  when  we 
come  to  know  as  much  about  training 
the  mind  and  soul  as  we  now  know 
about  training  the  bodv,  it  will  not  only 
be  possible,  but  IT  WILL  BE  DONE! 
In  a  later  Meandering,  I  am  going 
to  outline  a  few  of  the  things  that  I 
think  can  be  done,  each  one  for  him- 
self, by  those  who  realize  their  need 
for  a  stronger  and  more  dependable 
mental  machine,  than  they  can  secure 
merely  by  going  to  school. 


m  it  oo  p  i| '--i*  s  t  zi  v  wtp  x\>3 

aaa  hhh  cc»  cc  ffl^oi  M)b 
tit  m  kkk.  111  mm  mt  oo  pp  c[t| 
xx  ss  tt~  a  a  vv  Avctnv  xvzz; 


Mr.  C.  W.  Norder,  the  engrosser  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  presents  an  excellent  lesson  in  the  above.  He  shows  how  each  letter  appears 
as  it  comes  from  the  broad  pen  unrctouched  and  how  it  should  look  when  retouched  with  a  fine  pointed  pen.  This  is  very  skillful 
work  and  the  alphabet  is  a  very  practical  one.  Try  your  hand  at  it.  You  will  find  a  mate  to  this  alphabet  by  Mr.  Baird  on  page 
31   of  the  latest   edition  of   Zancrian    Manual  of   Alphabets  and   Engrossing. 
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by  H.  J.   Walters  of   Winnipeg,    Man.,   Canada. 


The  above  cut  was  loaned  to 


v- 


CONGRATULATIONS,  MR.  MEUB 

A.  P.  Meub  of  Pasadena,  California, 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  penman, 
teacher,  lecturer  and  all-round  fine  fel- 
low, recently  had  his  dream  come  true 
— he  moved  into  his  new  and  beautiful 
home  located  at  2365  Mar  Vista  Ave- 
nue. But  anyone  who  knows  Meub  as 
we  know  him  knows  that  he  deserves 
the  best  the  country  affords. 

In  a  recent  letter  he  wrote  us  as  fol- 
lows : 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
just  moved  into  our  new  home.  We 
wish  you  could  see  it.  It  is  the  nicest 
we  have  ever  had  and  we  are  much 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  very  beautiful 
inside  and  out  and  certainly  is  hand- 
ily arranged.  Then,  too,  we  are  in 
a  beautiful  residential  district,  and 
the  move  is  a  dream  I  have  long 
cherished.  Whenever  you  land  in 
California  I  want  you  to  be  sure  to 
look  up  your  friend  Meub.  The  latch 
string  is  always  out  for  such  as  you. 


Success 


Also  Profitable 

"Is  he  a  faithful  dog?" 
"Yes,    indeed.      I've    sold    him    four 
times  and  he  always  comes  back." 


inpit'gainfid  the  respect  of  intelli- 
gent men  and  the  love  of  little  child- 
ren,-who  has  filled  his  niche  and  ac- 
complished his  task;  who  has  left  the 
worid  better  than  ke found  it,  whether 
by  an  improved  jiomnj.  or  a  perfect  po- 
em, or  by  a  rescued  soul;  who  kas  nmr 
lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or 
failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always.^ 
looked  for  the  best  in  otkers  and  given 
the  best  he  had;  wliose  life  was  an  in- 
spiration, whose  memory  a  benediction. 


Knife   and    Pen   work   by    F.    A.    Krupp.    In 
state  Business   College,   Fargo,   N.   D. 


By    Norman   Tower,    Denver,    Colo. 
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Show  Card  Lettering  Made  as  Easy 
as  Writing 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  M.  A..  LL.  B. 

Head  of  Art  Department.  Seward  Park  High  School, 

New  York  City 


color  that  will  give  you  the  most  con- 
trasting effect  on  it  is  purple;  blue  on 
an  orange  card;  orange  on  a  blue 
card,   etc. 

Of  course  you  can  get  very  harmon- 
ious effects  by  using  a  darker  shade 
of  a  color  on  a  card  of  the  same  color. 
Dark  blue  on  a  light  blue  card,  yellow 
or  orange  on  a  brown  card. 

Be  careful  in  the  use  of  your  colors. 


( Continued  from  Ma\  I 

How  to  Make  Decorative  Spots 
and  Borders 

The  primary  object  of  decoration  in 
a  display  card  is  to  make  the  card  more 
attractive  and  thereby  hold  the  interest 
of  the  reader  for  a  longer  time,  and  to 
make  him  more  likely  to  remember  it. 
Decoration  can,  however,  defeat  its 
purpose  if  it  draws  too  much  attention 
to  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  reading 
matter.  The  decoration  must  at  all 
times  be  a  means  to  make  people  read 
the  card  and  remember  it,  nothing 
more.  The  use  of  color  in  your  letter- 
ing will  frequently  be  sufficient  decora- 
tion for  your  card. 

In  a  design  all  the  parts  must  relate 
to  each  other — that  is,  they  must  be- 
long together  and  go  to  make  up  one 
idea.  You  should  know  that  when  the 
space  between  two  spots  is  smaller 
than  the  width  of  the  spots  themselves, 
these  spots  become  related.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  remember  this  fact 
in  making  decorative  spots  consisting 
of  many  elements. 

The  simplest  spot  is  the  circular  dot, 
made  with  any  of  our  pens.  By  re- 
peating the  dots,  either  allowing  them 
to  touch  or  with  a  small  space  between 
them,  we  get  a  bead  design.  By  elon- 
gating the  dot  into  a  dash,  we  get  an- 
other effect.  If  we  alternate  the  dot 
with  the  dash  we  get  quite  an  orna- 
mental design.  These  simple  geome- 
tric combinations  are  inexhaustible.  It 
is  fun  to  play  with  the  pens  and  to 
produce  them. 

Flower-like  designs  like  those  shown 
in  our  illustration  make  very  attractive 
spots  for  your  cards,  whether  done  in 
black  or  in  color.  They  will  serve  not 
only  to  decorate  your  signs,  but  the 
use  of  one  of  them  may  be  the  very 
thing  necessary  to  bring  your  card  into 
perfect  balance. 

These  flowers  may  also  be  grouped 
and   spotted   into   your   sign   as   decora- 
rders. 
Use  of  Show  Card  Colors  and 
Colored  Cards 
The    show    card    colors    which     \<ni 
mployed  in  your  lettering  may  be 
used  with  telling  effect  in  >< >nr  decora- 
tive elements.     These  colors  on  white 
cards  or  on  colored  cards  will  do  much 
to   enliven    your    window    and    counter 
dispkvyi; 

How  to  Combine  Your  Colors 
If  you  do  much  show  card  lettering, 
it  will  be  well  to  buy  an  assortment   of 

the  colors.    At  25c  the  bottle,  they  are 

inexpensive,  for  they  will  last  you  a 
long  time.  If  they  dry,  add  water  to 
dissolve    them. 

The   following  chart-   will  aid    you   in 
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Fig.   3.     Suggestions  of  spots  and  border: 

getting  good  combination  of  color, 
either  where  you  want  to  use  two  col- 
ors on  a  white  card,  or  where  you  want 
to  know  what  color  to  use  on  a  colored 
card. 

Colors  mav  be  classed  into: 

1.  PRIMARY   COLORS  —  Red, 

Yellow,  Blue 

2.  SECONDARY  COLORS— Or- 

ange   (made    by    mixing    red 
and   yellow) 
Green   (make  by  mixing  yellow 

and  blue) 
Purple    (made    by    mixing    blue 
and   red) 
Arrange  these  colors  in  this  fashion: 
YELLOW 
ORANGE  GREEN 

RED  BLUE 

PURPLE 

To  Obtain  Contrasting  Colors 
The  colors  that  are  opposite  to  each 
other  in  the  above  arrangement  give 
us  the  greatest  contrast,  as  yellow  and 
purple;  red  and  green;  orange  and  blue. 
Any  color  may  be  used  on  a  white  or 
a  black  card.  But  when  you  are  using 
colored  cards,  you  will  have  to  select 
a  color  as  suggested  above,  if  you  want 
to  get  a  pleasing  effect.  For  instance, 
if    you    are    using    a    yellow-    card,    the 


3  made  with  any  of  the   Speedball  lettering  pens. 

Follow  the  above   rules  and   you  can't 
go  wrong. 


Jfsatisf/ed 

customer 

is  our  best 

recommen 

datioiz. 


>*       >•       • 
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Fig.    4.      A    simple   design   showing   an    adopted 
alphabet,  a  border  and  decorative  spots. 


From  time  to  time  we  receive  exceptionally  well  written  specimens  of  penmanship  from  the 
teachers  in  Frank  H.  Arnold's  Evening  Class  of  Teachers  in  Spokane,  Washington.  So  many 
of  these  specimens  from  the  teachers  are  exceptional  in  skill  and  beauty.  Most  of  these  specimens 
arc  written  with  blue  ink,  which  will  not  engrave  successfully.  We  have,  however,  succeeded 
in  engraving  the  above  specimen  which  was  written  by  Margaret  Owen,  5th  grade  teacher  in  the 
South  Regal  School,  Spokane,  Wash.  Even  though  the  above  reproduction  looks  speedy  and 
graceful  it  docs  not  contain  nearly  the  snappy  appearance  of  the  original. 
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feifrujeW  Post  Olrr-  CW^tTntmt, 

fed  ftumlicr  $ixfy-Fmu' , 
Rational  Feneration  of  Pu/t  Oftre  Gkl^ 


XSJX^'S  i 


attar 


Postmaster  of  Eos  Angles,  has  at  all  times  shown  hisunllinaness 
to  co-operate  with  usjor  the  betterment  of  the  employees  to  the  eno  thatajaith- 
Jul  ano  ejicient  seroice  might  be  gioen  to  thesatt'sfacfion  oftliepnfrons,  ano 

Talnttf^;  the  liberal  extension  of  the  Saluroay  half  holioaii  prioifege 
(jnmtei  the  employees  ojthe  ojjice,  ano  his  steaby  interest  ana  personal. 
stuou  of  our  tueljare.is  a  source  of  price  to  all.  —  therefore  be  if" 

feffei :  <lHat  the  Pos  Angles  Post  Office  Glerks'Union,  Pocal 
Jlumber  -Sixty-'Jouu  .National  J-eoeration  oj  Post  Office  Clerks, in  requ- 
lar  meeting  assembleo  on^Decembeu  the  thirteenth,  Juneteert 
J'tunoreo  ano  (hoenty-Jour.etpresstheivoeep  thanks  ano  appreciation. 


* 


<? 


ft..^.. 


By  D.  Bcauchamp,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 


W.  L.  Hall,  principal  of  the  Penman- 
ship Department  of  the  Bowling  Green 
Business  University,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  penmanship 
section  of  the  Kentucky  Educational 
Association. 


FOR  SALE 

A  high  grade  school,  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  large 

cities    in   Texas. 

Price   $2000.      Owner    re- 

tiring  on  account  c 

f  age  and  ranch  interests. 

Address    Box   573, 

care    Business   Educator, 

Columbus,    Ohio. 

J.  L.  Harman,  president  of  rhe^Bowl- 
ing  Green  Business  University,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Resolution 
Committee  of  the  Kentucky  Educa- 
tional Association. 
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MY   DAY'S   WORK  — HOW   IT   IS 

PLANNED    AND    CARRIED    OUT 

Wm.  H.  Howard,  Office  Training 

School,  Columbus,  Ohio 

A  talk  given  at  the  N.C.T.F.  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

(Continued  from  Maj  ) 
develop  fluent  and  accurate  reading 
and  therefore  better  transcript  work 
part  of  each  day's  dictation  is  read 
back  and  the  punctuation  sometimes 
called  for,  which  requires  increased 
concentration  and  insures  better  punc- 
tuation  in   transcribing. 

Enough  material  is  dictated  to  oc- 
cupy the  students  during  a  one-hour 
transcribing  period.  (In  the  typewrit- 
ing department  the  program  is  divided 
into  one-hour  periods.)  The  transcripts 
are  brought  to  the  afternoon  class  and 
corrected  from  original  copy,  each 
student  checking  up  his  own  work  or 
exchanging  papers.  While  the  stu- 
dents are  urged  to  try  to  turn  out 
mailable  letters  from  their  first  tran- 
script from  notes,  those  not  so  mail- 
able are  rewritten  and  at  the  closing 
roll  call  the  day's  work  is  handed  in 
for  inspection.  This  goes  to  the  one 
in  charge  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment of  the  school  for  scrutiny,  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  judging  when  the 
students  are  ready  to  go  out.  Each 
day's  grist  is  returned  to  my  desk  and 
handed  back  to  the  students  for  filing 
in  their  individual  folders,  duplicate 
copies  being  filed  under  various  classi- 
fications, alphabetic,  geographic,  or 
numerical  subdivisions  of  the  general 
file.  The  students  are  urged  to  de- 
velop the  habit  of  continuous  typing 
while  reading  their  notes.  In  the  early 
stages  of  this  work,  or  when  they  first 
take  a  position  where  the  dictation  is 
likely  to  be  unfamiliar,  the  students 
are  advised  to  read  the  notes  of  each 
letter  through  and  determine  the  punc- 
tuation before  beginning  to  transcribe 
it.  They  are  also  told  to  get  in  mind 
the  relationship  as  to  space  occupied 
relatively  by  the  notes  and  the  tran- 
script, in  order  to  determine  whether  a 
letter  should  be  written  single  or 
double  space,  and  the  length  of  lines 
to  give  the  letter  a  balanced  appear- 
ance. The  program  followed  with  the 
junior  class  is  very  similar,  except  that 
more  of  the  dictation  outside  of  the 
transcript  work  is  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. 

Any  time  remaining  outside  of  dic- 
tating the  transcript  and  other  as- 
signed material  is  devoted  to  miscel- 
laneous dictation — newspaper  or  maga- 
zine articles,  material  from  my  own 
reporting  experiences,  offhand  dicta- 
tion of  letters  or  one  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest,  an  imaginary  excursion 
or  foreign  tour,  an  answer  to  an  imagi- 
nary letter  from  a  would-be  civil  ser- 
vice appointee,  and  so  on.  The  passing 
of  our  late  President  Harding  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  an  eulogy 
which  served  for  transcript  instead  of 
a  grist  of  dry,  uninteresting  letters. 
Such  endeavor  is  good  practice  for  the 
teacher  as  well  as  for  the  pupils.  I 
have  found  it  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  students  still  in  the  textbook 
to  dictate  from  my  notes  a  portion  of 
some  speech  previously  reported.  I 
distinctly  recall  having  reported   Presi- 


dent Taft  on  one  occasion  when  he 
visited  our  city,  and  the  next  morning 
dictated  the  opening  paragraphs  to  my 
ninth  grade  class  which  was  about  half 
way  through  the  text-book.  One  was 
called  on  to  read  it  back  while  I  wrote 
it  on  the  board,  which  was  done  with- 
out an  error  in  the  reading.  Such 
"stunts"  give  students  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  their  teacher,  and 
heightens  interest  in  the  work.  After 
becoming  accustomed  to  taking  dicta- 
tion, I  advise  my  students  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  to  report 
speeches,  sermons  and  radio  programs. 
I  have  found  radio  reporting  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  keeping  in  practice. 
I  have  over  one  hundred  lectures  which 
I  reported  in  different  University 
courses,  some  of  which  I  use.  One 
series  is  on  the  development  of  art — 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  etc. — 
which,  being  illustrated  by  slides,  were 
reported  in  the  dark  and  later  tran- 
scribed in  full.  This  makes  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive  material,  and  pro- 
vides a  vocabularly  quite  different  from 
the  haskneyed  "Dear  Sir,"  and  "Yours 
truly,"  of  business  letters. 

Such  material  should  be  introduced 
as  to  give  the  student  a  varied  vocabu- 
larly, mostly  prepared  matter  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  advanced  work,  but 
new  matter  should  gradually  supplant 
this,  until  the  student  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  taking  unfamiliar  matter  for 
long  stretches  of  time  —  endurance 
tests,  I  term  them. 

I  find  this  paper  assuming  too 
lengthy  proportions  to  go  into  much 
detail  in  handling  the  theory  shorthand 
classes.  We  take  about  four  months 
to  cover  the  text-book,  including  re- 
views, tests,  etc.  More  time  is  required 
if  we  cover  that  portion  of  the  dicta- 
tion book  running  parallel  with  the 
theory,  but  I  think  this  advisable,  as  it 
gives  the  student  more  practice  in 
applying  the  principles  as  he  learns 
them. 

The  Plan 
Although  the  subject  assigned,  if 
treated  in  full  detail,  would  have  you 
advised  as  to  the  planning  of  my  day's 
work,  a  few  words  should  suffice.  I 
feel  that  as  our  work  extends  into  the 
definite  planning.  The  experienced 
teacher  acquires  such  a  repartee,  shall 
I  call  it?  that  as  the  different  classes 
come  before  him,  he  is  instantly  ready 
to  proceed  according  to  their  needs. 
The  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  always 
is  the  goal,  and  the  work  should  of 
course  be  pursued  in  such  fashion  as  to 
reach  it  in  the  shortest  and  most  effi- 
cient manner. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  try  to  set 
forth  in  detail  the  day's  work  without 
incorporating  in  the  same  passages 
some  idea  of  plan  and  execution.  The 
manner  of  procedure  of  course  differs 
at  different  stages  of  the  work.  With 
beginning  students  in  theory  the  re- 
quirements may  be  more  routine,  the 
monotony  of  sameness  being  relieved 
in  recitation  work  by  placing  new 
matter  on  the  board  at  one  time  as  a 
reading  exercise  and  after  several 
readings  and  pointing  out  different  out- 
lines as  a  recognition  drill,  the  same 
material  may  then   be  dictated  a  num- 


ber of  times,  being  read  back  at  least 
once  by  some  student.  Another  way 
to  vary  presentation  is  to  read  a  sen- 
tence slowly  and  have  the  students 
visualize  the  outlines,  then  place  the 
shorthand  on  the  board  for  compari- 
son. I  regard  this  an  excellent  prac- 
tice as  I  believe  that  in  the  process  of 
learning  shorthand  every  outline  is 
visualized  before  it  is  written.  And  I 
urge  complete  visualization  of  the  form 
before  putting  pencil  or  pen  to  paper 
in  order  that  the  outline  may  be  exe- 
cuted without  pauses  between  the  dif- 
ferent   elements. 

This  last  remark  suggests  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  as  to  correct  hab- 
its of  execution  in  writing  shorthand. 
I  impress  upon  my  students  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  what  the  outline  is  to 
be  before  putting  the  writing  instru- 
ment to  paper,  in  order  to  determine 
where  it  should  strike  the  paper  and  in 
which  direction  it  should  be  moving. 
I  tell  my  students  that  in  order  to 
become  fluent  shorthand  writers,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  pen  or  pencil 
moving  all  the  time  with  a  minimum 
and  unrecorded  motion.  That  in  order 
to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  think  ahead 
of  their  writing;  that  they  cannot  con- 
centrate on  one  outline  at  a  time  and 
finish  it  before  beginning  to  think  of 
the  form  for  the  next  word  and  write 
with  any  degree  of  speed;  and  that 
what  they  must  really  train  themselves 
to  do  and  must  do  is  to  formulate  out- 
lines of  words  or  phrases  at  the  same 
time  they  are  writing  the  outlines  of 
others  and  listening  to  and  compre- 
hending the  dictation  of  still  others. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  patent  how  im- 
portant is  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  the  system  written  in 
order  that  their  application  may  be 
automatic.  The  spoken  word — or 
stimulus  —  the  neural  impulse  — ■  the 
transmission,  interpretation  and  .in- 
version of  sense  impressions  into 
motor  activity, — and  the  proper  motor 
reactions  or  responses  form  an  unend- 
ing repetition  throughout  the  whole 
round  of  dictation  in  which  execution 
should  become  as  automatic  and  me- 
chanical as  clock  work,  for  be  it  always 
remembered  that  the  mastery  of  short- 
hand is  a  habit-forming  process  with 
all  the  mental  and  physical  factors  in- 
volved highly  co-ordinated. 

Of  course,  the  day's  work,  its  plan- 
ning and  execution  must  bear  a  sem- 
blance of  continuity,  unity,  and  com- 
pleteness, and  properly  articulate  with 
that  of  the  preceding  and  following 
days'  work,  being  one  of  the  many 
bricks  composing  the  completed  struc- 
ture. In  discussing  that  planning  of 
the  day's  work,  I  find  myself  unable  to 
divorce  the  term  "planning"  from 
"preparation;"  and  preparation  in- 
cludes all  previous  educational,  pro- 
fessional and  practical  experiences  of 
the  teacher  focused  upon  the  work  of 
the  day.  The  commercial  teacher  can- 
not be  all  theory  or  all  practice,  but  the 
largest  measure  of  both  should  be 
blended  in  equipping  the  teacher  who 
would  assume  to  train  our  young  peo- 
ple for  business.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  swimming  teacher  who 
could   not   swim,   or  a  dancing  master 
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who  cmild  not  dance?  It  is  devoutly 
t.>  In.-  hoped  that  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  recently  published  text  on 
"Principles  and  Methods  in  Commer- 
cial Education"  I>\  Kahn  and  Klein  (p. 
401-2)  shall  cease  to  obtain  in  commer- 
cial schools: 

"Not  many  years  ago,  the  prob- 
lem of  what  was  a  proper  training 
for  the  commercial  teacher  ilid  not 
concern   many    educators   or   busi- 
ness  men.     Within  the  memory  of 
most  of  us  there  was  a  time  when 
it    was    a    matter    of    indifference 
whether    the    teacher    of    business 
subjects  had  the   training  afforded 
by    institutions    of    higher    school 
grade  or  not.     His  technical  train- 
ing   consisted    of    a    knowledge    of 
bookkeeping,  in   scope   no   broader 
than  that  which   nowadays  is  pre- 
sented during  the  first  year's  high 
school  work  in  the  subject;  a  study 
of     commercial     arithmetic     which 
emphasized    foreign   exchange   and 
"short    cuts";    and     his    education 
was    rounded   out   with   an   ability, 
often   painfully  acquired,   to  swing 
a  pen  artistically.    Some  few  added 
to  their  accomplishments  a  knowl- 
edge of  stenography." 
More    exacting    demands    are    being 
made    upon    stenographers    and    book- 
keepers now  than  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
More    and   more   college    men    are    be- 
coming   identified    with    business,    and 
versatile    and    ready    dictators    require 
versatile  and  ready  assistants.  Is  it  too 
much,  then,  to  say  that  our  commercial 
teachers     of    the     present    and     future 
should   be   college   trained?     A   college 
education    is    w-ithin    the    reach    of   all, 
either  in  their  home  towns  or  through 
college  or  university  extension  courses. 
Credits   earned   with   a   number   of  our 
institutions   giving  extension  work  are 
recognized   by  our  leading  universities 
towards  degree  work.     I  do  not  believe 
$100   a    year   is    too    much    during    the 
early   years    of   a    teacher's    experience 
(if    not    a    college    trained    person)    to 
spend    on    personal    advancement    in- 
vested  in   books,   subscriptions,   exten- 
sion   courses,    travel,    etc.      It    will    all 
come    back   in    increased    income,    per- 
sonal  satisfaction  and  enlarged   oppor- 
tunities to  serve.  So  my  appeal  to  those 
entering  upon   the   profession   of   com- 
mercial  teacher  in   the   private   schools 
as  well  as  in   the   public   schools  is   to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
equip  yourselves  with  the  very  best  our 
educational  institutions  afford,  that  you 
may   serve    our   boys   and    girls    better 
and  better  as  the  years  roll  by.     I  make 
this   plea,   as   I   think   of  the   boys   and 
girls    coming    to    us    as    objects    of    a 
mother's  love  and  a  father's  hope,  and 
as  such  are  entitled  to  the  best  we  can 
give  them  out  of  the  richest  storehouse 
of  professional  preparation  and   exper- 
ience at  our  command.     The  third  sec- 
tion  of  my  topic,   "execution,"   I   shall 
discuss  from  the   standpoint  of 
First  Aids  to  the  Day's  Work 
There  are  many  factors  which  have 
a    bearing    upon    successfully    carrying 
out   the    day's   work,   and   an   influence 
upon  its  results.     We  may  not  all  agree 
as  to  the  importance  or  application  of 


some  of  them.  One's  aims  and  ambi- 
tions, his  longings  and  aspirations  arc 
certainly  basal  factors,  for  what  note- 
worthy results  can  be  accomplished  in 
any  field  of  endeavor  if  one's  heart  is 
not  centered  in  his  work?  His  mode 
of  living,  his  outlook  upon  life  itself, 
his  attitude  toward  the  service  he  is 
called  upon  to  render  for  others,  his 
estimate  of  the  influence  for  good 
which  the  teacher  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  work  is  bound  to  exert  upon  his 
pupils — these  surely  have  their  place 
in  the  category  of  qualifications  we  all 
would   wish   to  possess. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
educational,  professional  and  practical 
experiences  as  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
equipment.  Suppose  we  now  add  to 
this  specific  mention  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  travel,  broad  reading  from 
magazines  and  books,  the  inspiration 
gathered  from  an  interest  in  musical 
and  dramatic  performances,  art  exhibi- 
tions, conventions,  yes,  and  hobbies. 
Every  person,  I  believe,  should  have  a 
hobby,  but  here,  too,  variety  should 
prevail  in  order  to  have  the  elements 
of  novelty  and  the  opportunity  for 
growth  through  research  along  new 
lines,  as  one  hobby  is  likely  to  become 
a  vacation,  and  that  is  what  we  should 
avoid.  We  need  diversion  from  the 
routine  of  everyday  employment  in 
order  that  our  vocational  work  itself 
may  possess  those  features  of  novelty 
and  diversity  when  approached  each 
day.  The  spirit  of  devotion,  too, 
should  characterize  the  teacher's  pur- 
suit of  his  work,  impelled  by  a  love  and 
enthusiasm  unceasing  and  unfailing,  if 
he  would  live  as  a  memory  in  the 
yesteryears  of  his  students,  and  be  an 
inspiration  to  them  in  the  afteryears 
of  their  chosen  careers. 

It  is  said  of  the  great  Spanish  artist, 
Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  current  number  of  "The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal"  that  "Money 
does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  his 
thoughts  at  all,  and  the  sums  that  he 
earned  were  paltry  *  *  *".  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  as  teachers  are  letting 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand 
is  doing  so  far  as  measuring  our  ser- 
vice by  stipend  received.  Of  course, 
a  sense  of  security  in  the  feeling  that 
all  is  well  gives  a  poise  and  freedom  to 
pursue  one's  way  untrammeled  by 
forebodings.  My  guiding  thought  in  a 
financial  way  has  been:  "I  may  not 
get  all  I  deserve,  but  this  I  know,  the 
more  I  deserve,  the  more  I'll  get."  And 
this  I  try  to  pass  on  to  my  students. 

I  believe  the  teacher  should  develop 
the  confidence,  in  fact,  even  demon- 
strate it,  that  he  is  fully  capable  of 
earning  a  livelihood  in  some  other  call- 
ing, and  then  pursue  the  teaching  pro- 
fession because  its  possibilities  for 
rendering  a  genuine  service  of  helpful- 
ness appeal  to  him.  Of  course,  as  a 
citizen  he  should  stand  foursquare  in 
upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law,  for 
it  goes  without  saying  that  precept 
without  example  has  no  place  in  the 
schoolroom.  Then  at  this  natal  season 
of  the  Great  Teacher  of  us  all,  we  shall 
do  well  to  renew  any  pledges  of  faith 
heretofore   plighted   and   to   resolve   on 


the  threshhold  oi  the  new  year  insofar 
as  in  us  lies  to  live  a  blameless,  a  use- 
ful, and   therefore  an  exemplary  life. 

I  am  not  concerned  so  much  with 
what  you  teach  or  how  you  teach,  but 
do  you  teach?  Arc  you  driving  home 
and  making  a  reality  those  great  truths 
upon  which  success  in  the  future  lives 
of  your  students  so  surely  depend? 
Are  you  maintaining  a  proper  mental 
poise  and  equilibrium  as  manifested  by 
a  vigor  of  mind  and  body  through  the 
right  perspective  and  balanced  reaction 
of  right  thinking  and  right  knowing? 
Have  you  learned  to  eliminate  from 
consciousness  all  sense  of  worry,  ill 
humor,  irritability  and  the  like?  These 
are  all  wearing  and  to  no  purpose.  In 
short,  have  you  learned  to  remain 
serene  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  knowing  of  a  verity  that  the  bur- 
den of  sustaining  the  world  is  resting 
on  broader  shoulders  than  yours?  In  a 
word,  are  you  able  to  go  "smiling 
through"  the  day's  work?  Have  you 
tried  to  develop  a  pleasing  manner  and 
a  pleasant  voice?  These  and  a  hun- 
dred other  questions  go  ringing  thru 
my  ears  as  I  dwell  upon  the  attributes 
which  characterize  the  real  teacher. 
Many  of  these  questions  we  may  never 
be  able  to  answer  to  our  own  satis- 
faction, but  we  can  try  to  exemplify  in 
our  lives  the  highest  good  of  which  we 
are  capable.  Let  us  try  to  do  this 
for  the  sake  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who 
look  to  us  for  encouragement,  sym- 
pathy, helpfulness   and   good-will. 

Yes,  all  these  things  do  contribute, 
some  of  them  far  more  than  we  may 
realize,  toward  getting  the  right  per- 
spective and  carrying  out  the  day's 
work,  which,  repeated  often  enough, 
becomes  the  week's  work,  the  month's 
work,  the  year's  work,  yea,  even  life's 
work  itself.  Having  put  our  hands  to 
the  plow,  let  us  not  turn  back,  for  we 
are  engaged  in  a  needful,  useful  service 
to  humanity  in  preparing  our  young 
people  to  be  self-supporting  through 
helping  others.  With  such  a  large 
percentage  of  our  students  their  time 
spent  with  jjs  in  the  private  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  public  secondary 
schools  will  be  the  last  formal  educa- 
tion they  may  receive  before  going  out 
into  the  great  world  of  affairs  to  win, 
let  us  confidently  hope,  laurels  for 
themselves  and  applause  for  the  kind 
of  training  we  are  giving  them  within 
the  circle  of  our  own  respective  fields 
of  endeavor.  So  I  do  feel  that  each 
student  is  entitled  to  the  best  we  can 
give  him  by  way  of  a  word  of  advice 
here,  an  encouraging  thought  there,  or 
a  kindly  rebuke  yonder.  That  we  are 
adequately  meeting  the  great  responsi- 
bilities placed  upon  us  should  be  our 
chief  concern.  Make  the  day's  work  a 
monument  to  your  genius,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  your  genius  its  results  will  be. 
In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  close,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  could  wish  each  of 
you  any  greatre  good  on  this  felicitous 
occasion  than  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
full  measure  of  satisfaction  which  I 
have  experienced,  lo,  these  many  years 
in  the  schoolroom  working  with  and 
for  my  students.  I  find  it  so  enjoyable 
that  it  always  seems  like  play. 
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A  fine  specimen  or  Ornamental  Pen- 
manship  has  been  received  from  W.  H. 
Morgan,  Clear  Fork,  W.  Va. 


G    A.   RACE 

Mr.  Race,  who  has  been  directing 
the  handwriting  in  the  schools  of  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  i-  a  member  of  the  Old  Guards 
in  Handwriting  Supervision  since  few, 
if  any.  Supervisors  of  Writing,  have 
been  in  continuous  service  in  one  city 
for  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Race  took  his  first  lessons  in 
penmanship  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Kelchner 
now  of  Seattle,  Washington,  after 
which  he  attended  the  Zanerian  Col- 
lege. He  has  been  president  and  secre- 
tary of  all  state  and  secretarial  meet- 
ings of  penmanship  in  Michigan  and 
he  has  also  been  president  of  the  Old 
National  Penmanship  Association.  Mr. 
Race  ha-  enjoyed  a  very  rich  exper- 
ience in  teaching  all  grades  of  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  to  normal 
schools,  and  he  has  also  considerable 
experience  in  rural  schools.  He  is  now 
planning  to  spend  the  5th  summer  at 
tin-  Central  Xormal  School,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. Michigan,  as  teacher  of  handwrit- 
ing in  the  summer  school. 

Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason  and  a 
Zanerian,  and  his  personal  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  Bay  City  are  num- 
bered by  the  thousands.  Alluring  offers 
in  the  Accounting  and  Commercial 
field  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Race  from 
time  to  time  but  he  has  refused  to  be 
detracted  from  his  life's  work. 

He  is  a  hale  fellow  and  will  met,  and 
all  Zanerians  join  in  wishing  Mr.  Race 
many  more  continuous,  efficient  and 
uninterrupted    years   "i    service   in   the 

[Mil. In    -rhools  of  Bay  City. 


We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  page  of 
writing  prepared  by  David  H.  Hall  of 
West  Union,  Iowa,  Civil  War  Veteran, 
who  is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
Mr.  Hall's  work  is  light  in  touch,  freeh- 
and skillfully  executed  and  suggests 
the  work  of  a  young  penman.  In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  work  indicative 
of  age.  The  specimen  was  sent  u>  l>\ 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Taylor, 
Instructor  in  Penmanship,  Tamalpais 
High  School,  Sausalito,  Calif.  Mrs. 
Taylor  states  that  many  people  in  his 
home  town  insist  on  his  writing  their 
calling  cards,  and  that  he  is  even  called 
upon  to  write  wedding  announcements. 

We  believe  that  as  a  rule  when  per- 
sons pass  the  age  of  sixty  not  a  great 
deal  can  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
way  of  good  penmanship.  However, 
if  we  judge  correctly  in  the  matter, 
this  age  limit  is  gradually  being  ex- 
tended, for  it  seems  to  us  that  each 
year  we  receive  more  good  work  from 
persons  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
sixty  than  we  received  the  year  before. 
We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  speci- 
mens from  persons  whose  ages  are  a 
few  decades  past  the  Osier  limit. 


R.  McAllister  of  Struthers,  O.,  is 
past  records  in  writing  beautiful 
e  above  are  the  best  we  have  set 


T.  A.   BLAKESLEE 

The  first  eight  years  of  Mr.  Blakes- 
lee's  schooling  were  received  in  a  sod 
school  house,  in  Central  Nebraska,  his 
father  having  gone  to  Nebraska  as  a 
pioneer  in   1880. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began 
teaching  and  alternately  taught  and 
went  to  school  and  college  for  the  next 
fourteen   years. 

He  took  his  science  degree,  also  busi- 
ness courses  and  teacher-training,  at 
Fremont  Normal  College  (now  Mid- 
land College).  In  1916  he  received 
A.  B.  degree  at  Cotner  University; 
1917,  Ph.  B.,  at  University  of  Chicago, 
and  in  1924,  A.  M.  at  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  Nebraska  School  of  Business, 
Lincoln,  in  February,  1915,  and  was 
made  business  manager.  In  autumn  of 
same  year,  he  bought  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  school,  and  became  presi- 
dent as  well  as  manager. 

Recently  the  Nebraska  School  of 
Business  and  the  Lincoln  Business  Col- 
lege were   consolidated. 


Miss  Ruby  M.  Stone,  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Clarion,  Iowa.  High 
School,  has  recently  accepted  a  position 
in  ilc  similar  work  in  the  High  School 
at    Monroe,   Michigan. 

Miss  Doris  E.  Ireland,  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Syracuse  University,  will  teach 
commercial  work  the  coming  year  in 
the  Port  Henry.  N.  V.,  High  School. 


Written  by   Rene  Guiltard,   Evanston,   111. 


^      >y/u?<3@uJ//i&l^&du&i&r       & 


MR    CRAGIN    PASSES   AWAY 

Gentlemen:  The  attached  clipping 
will  apprise  you  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Chas.  I".  Cragin  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  but 
known  and  respected  wherever  the 
Business  Educator  i-  read.  An  "old- 
timer"  in  the  title!  of  business  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Cragin  possessed  the  ability 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  youngest.  His 
sterling  qualities  as  a  man  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  deep  is 
the  impress  which  he  has  made  on  the 
lives  of  many.  Tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  further  the  interests  of  young  folks 
and  to  imbue  them  with  some  of  th< 
enthusiasm  which  he  at  all  times  dis 
played,  lie  gradually  wore  himself  down 
until  the  dread  messenger  at  last  sum- 
mi  med  him  to  rest. 

It  can  he  truly  said  that  he  has  lifted 
the  lives,  helped  the  hearts  and  made 
the  minds  of  hundreds,  and  this  surely 
is  a  grand  and  noble  legacy  to  leave- 
behind  as  we  pass  into  the  Great  Be- 
yond. 

May  he  he  eternally  happy  with  the 
Children  of  Light. 

Francis   J.    Smith. 

The  above  letter  was  received  just  as  this 
miii;W-r    .if    the    Business    Educator    v. 


MULTUMIN  PARVO- Much  in  little 

"Penmanship  Made  Easy"  is  the  sanest  route  to  tfooil 
panmanship  ever  put  in  print.  So'd  on  an  absolute  guar- 
antee. Sav  "Mail  Fartit-ulare'".  H.  M.  HICL,  Super- 
visor of  Writing,  Columbia,  S.  C.    Box  725. 


ZANERIAN 

GOLD  BRONZE  POWDER 

A  money  maker  for  pen  workers,  and 
especially  for  card  writers.  Sprinkle  some 
of  this  sparkling  powder  on  the  ink  before 
it  dries  and  enough  will  remain  on  the 
shades  to  make  them  a  brilliant  gold  color. 
Catch  in  a  small  box  that  which  does  not 
adhere  to  the  ink  and  but  little  bronze  will 
he    used. 

Arnold's  Japan  is  a  good  ink  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  bronze  powder,  for  it 
contains  some  gum.  If  a  drop  or  two  (not 
more)  of  pure  glycerine  is  added  to  the  ink 
the  powder  is  less  likely  to  rub  off. 

Give  this  bronze  a  trial,  delight  your 
customers,   and    see    the   shekels    roll    in. 

1    oz.   package,   postpaid.  25c. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Business  School  Owner— Attention--Please!  ! 

What  would  it  mean  in  Dollars  and  Cents 
t..  you  if  you  could  make  EVERY  STU- 
DENT who  comes  to  you  an  efficient  typist 
in   half   the    time   now    required? 

I  am  readv  to  BRING  to  you  a  TYPE- 
WRITING  SYSTEM  which  does  accom- 
plish this  result. 

The  use  of  the  FAIRCHILD-HOME- 
KEY-LOCKING  DEVICE.  —  an  attach 
ment  to  the  typewriter  by  which  any  one  or 
all  the  Home-keys  mav  be  instantly  locked  so 
that  the  student"  can  PRESS  DOWN  (IX 
THEM  and  ANCHOR  his  fingers  while 
learning  to  correctly  strike  the  other  keys, 
is  the  basis  of  this  system  which  quickly 
develops  finger  freedom,  finger  muscles,  and 
finger  control ;  cuts  out  hand  and  arm 
movement;  and  decreases  the  time  required 
and   the   cost   per  student   by    ONE-HALF. 

A  mechanical  finger  exerciser  and  a  work- 
able text  make  the  system  complete. 

Contact  with  owner  of  a  large  school  or 
chain   of   schools   particularly   desired. 

ALEXANDER   H.    FAIRCHILD 
1106  New  York  Avc.N.W.    Washington, D.C. 


Major     Patten     i-     an     enthu 
painstaking      teacher      ami 
,-  hi  '1'  si  'iili  d  gentleman.     II' 
of   friends   in   the   teaching 
<  Ine    i  'i    In-    greatest   admii 
Yours  truly, 
R.  S.  i  ollins,    Phil 
Ma,    5.   1925. 


HENRY  W.   PATTEN,  PH.   B. 

Was  horn  and  raised  among  the  hills 
of  New  England,  New  Haven  County, 
Conn. 

Ever  since  he  learned  to  walk  he  has 
beene  on  the  jump.     Just  read  this: 

Graduated  Connecticut  State  Nor- 
mal, 1882.  Graduated  Yale,  1886,  Ph. 
B.  Rowed  on  the  Yale  Crew  against 
Harvard  1884  and  1885,  on  the  Thames 
at  New  London.  Member  of  Conn. 
Light  Artillery,  1883.  Commandant 
Illinois  Military  Academy  1889.  Major 
of  Infantry,  Illinois  National  Guard, 
commissioned  Sept.  8,  1890.  Instructor 
in  physical  training  at  University 
School,  Chicago,  .  1890  to  1894,  and 
same  at  the  Geneseo  State  Normal 
School,  N.  Y.,  1896  to  1900.  Graduate 
Rochester    (N.   Y.)    Business    Institute. 

From  1900  to  date,  teacher  of  pen- 
manship and  accounting,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Head  of 
Commercial  Dept.,  Central  Evening 
High  School,  Phila.,  since  1915;  and 
Head  of  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Central 
Summer  High  School,  since  1921. 
Member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  a  Mason. 

Hobby — collecting    fine    penmanship. 


James  E.  O'Brien,  Moorcroft  High 
School,  Moorcroft,  Wyo.,  will  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Knox  School  of  Sales- 
manship,  Oak  Park,  111.,  next  year. 
Mr.  O'Brien  will  assist  Jay  W.  Miller, 
Vice-President  of  the  Knox  School,  in 
the  organization  and  teaching  of  sales- 
manship classes  in  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity. 


J  jf/.j/fujj 


The  above  is  from  the  pen  of  E.  A.  Lupfe 


JOKER  CARDS 

We  have  come  into  | 

number  of  joker  cards,  the  kind  that  afford 
much     innocent     amusement     among     voung 
folks.     There  are  twelve  differei  t 
each  set,  and  each  card  contains  ! 
in  which  to  write  a  name. 

Card  writers  find  these  cards  in  great 
demand  at  good  prices.  Order  a  -trt  a.-tl 
give  them  ,i  tii, (I. 

One  set  of  twelve  different  cards,  post- 
paid.   2"c 

ZANER  &   BLOSER  COMPANY 

Columbus,  Ohio 


These  skillful  signatures  were   written   by    F.    B.    Courtney,    Detroit,    Mich. 


Win  a  Business  Educator  Cartificate 
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LEARN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


1043  Maple  Ave.  EVANSTON.  ILL. 


CTYD    C  A  I  C      Business    College  in  C 

rUK  5  ALL   tral  Indiana_    Town 


N  ■  •  d  impetition  ; 
up-to-date  equipment.  S: 
large  prorit.  Reason  fc 
Address  Box  572,  care  I 
Columbus,   Ohio. 


of 
veil    established  ; 

.11  expenses  and 
selling,  health, 
ilness    Educator. 


AN  ORNAMENTAL  STYLE 

Penmanship  has  helped  hundreds  becoire  f  Kt 
ALS  Send  for  proof .  Yoi  r  nune  on  card? 
if  yon  send  l"c  A.  P.  MEUB,  E>  pari  Pern 
Mar  Vista  Ava..  Pasadena,  Cal. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  Method  Summer  Schools  of  Penmanship 

in  California,  1925 


MILDRED    MOFFETT 

Miss  Moffett  will  have  charge  of  the  Pen- 
manship Teacher-Training  courses  in  the 
University  or  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles, June  29   to  August   7.   1925. 

One  course  will  cover  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Penmanship  and  the  other  will  in- 
clude Penmanship  Methods  and  Pedagogy. 
Two  units  of  credit  will  be  given  to  those 
who   follow    the   second   course. 

Few  supervisors  of  handwriting  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  a  broad 
view  oi  the  work  as  Miss  Moffett  has  had. 
Before  beginning  her  educational  work  she 
graduated  irom  the  Springfield.  Ohio,  Nor- 
mal Schn.,1  and  later  from  the  Zaner 
Pi  nmanship,  Col 


taking    up    the 


>rk 


Col- 
Eeld 


supervisoi    of    penmanship    for    the   Zan>.    . 

Bloscr  Cmpany,  which  position  she  now 
if  years  experience 
s  a  supervisor  of 
years'    experience 


he   had  a  numbe 
as    a    grade    teacher    and 
writing       Then    her   thr._   . 
as    field    supervisor    of    penmanship    has    af- 
forded   her    unusual    opportunities    for    obser- 
vation  and   teaching. 

We  believe  that  many  persons  will  be 
gad  i"  avail  themselves  ol  her  instruction. 
We  therefore  predict  a  large  attendance  and 
■  i  profitable  summer's  work  for  all  who 
attend. 


R.  E.  WIATT 

Mr.  YViait  will  conduct  the  penmanship 
courses  in  Miss  Swope's  School,  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  June  29  to  July   1",   1925. 

Those  who  follow  these  courses  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wiatt's  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  supervisor  of  handwriting. 
Their  own  handwriting  will  not  only  be 
greatly  improved  but  Mr.  Wiatt  will  thor- 
oughly acquaint  them  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced  methods   of    teaching    this   subject. 

Mr.  Wiatt  is  supervisor  of  penmanship  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Schools,  and  is  recognized 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  leading  men  in  this 
field  of  work.  He  is  frequently  consulted 
by  school  officials  and  others,  not  only  re- 
garding his  specialty,  hut  on  other  educa- 
tional subjects. 


We 


nf,. I, 


nt  that  a  large  number 
1  themselves  of  his  ab 
cholarly   instruction. 


W.   E.    MOORE 

Mr.  Moore  will  have  charge  of  two 
courses  in  handwriting  in  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California,  June 
27  to  August  8,  1925.  The  aim  of  these 
two  courses  is  to  not  only  improve  the 
handwriting  of  those  who  take  them  but  to 
impart  to  them  the  most  successful  methods 
of  teaching  handwriting. 

A  test  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  courses  for  a  Zaner  &  Bloser  Method 
Penmanship  Certificate. 

Mr.  Moore  is  now  principal  of  Longfellow 
School,  Oakland,  California,  and  has  had 
wide  experience  as  a  supervisor  and  special 
teacher   of    handwriting. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  summer  he  has 
had  charge  of  handwriting  at  the  University 
of  California;  twici 
at   the   Southern    Br 

About  150  teache 
instruction    ei 


at    Berkeley   and 
nch,  Los  Angeles. 


Surely   we  are  justihcl   in   stating  that   there  is  a   great   forward  movement  for  better  penmanship  taking  place  in   California  at  this  time. 
When    per-    lis    .,1    tin-    personality,   ability    and   enthusiasm    possessed    by    Mi"    Moffett,    Mr.    Wiatt  and  Mr.    Moore   devote   themselves   whole- 
heartedly  to   tin-  cause,  some   far  reaching   results  are   bound   to   follow. 
Watch   for  handwriting  results   i„   California! 

lie    of    these    summer   schools    will    pay    handsome   dividends.      The    im- 
iquire    in    teaching    penmanship   will    make    the    teaching    of    this    subject 


Publ 
prove 

a   p..s 


School    teai  in  i       ind   others    uill    find    that   a 
.f  their  own   handwriting  and  tin-  knowledge  they 
.  .v  instead  of  an  uncertainty. 
But   we  would   be  unjust    t.,  a  large  numbei    of  other  states 
handwriting  if  we  should   leave  the   impression   that   in   I  aliform; 
i  tor   results   in    handwriting, 

■  In    list  ,,i  Zaner   Method  Summer  Schools  on  page  35  oi   this  issue  ,,f  THE   BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.     Some  of  the  inst 
nintenttonally   omitted  in   connection   with   the  schools    in    which    they    are    to    teach,   but    every    .me   deserves   as    rr 


llu-    Union   and  to  many  other  very   capable  supervisors  and   teachers  <>t 
oie   greaf    progress   is   being  made  in   methods  of   teaching,  accompanied 


publicity    is    that    given    t..   the   three    California   instructors. 

Think  of  tli.  results  that  arc  bound  to  be  obtained  from  the 
tj    mi.,  its  own  l.v   receiving  the  attention  it  desen 

Each   instructor  will   send    us   a    re t   ol    liis   or   her   work   afte 

It    is   ..in    di  ii    more   in    the    future,    if    possible,   than    Wl 


combined    efforts    of    all    of    these    instructor 
the   school    is   closed    to   keep    us    in    touch 

h  IVC  done   in    the   past    to  help   in    this    work. 


Surely 


pen 


hip     is 

being   d<  me. 


ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


& 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

tend  aelf-addreased  postal  for  criticism,  and  itampi 
for  return  of  specimens. 

Single  Stroke     This   style   is   based   on 
Lettering  the  gothic  letter  and  is 

a  practical  one  for  pur- 
poses where  a  plain,  rapid  style  is 
necessary.  Most  useful  for  general 
marking,  window  cards,  etc. 

L'se  India  ink,  Bristol  board  or  heavy 


paper  with  a  tolerably  smooth  surface, 
and  a  No.  2  Esterbrook  drawing  and 
lettering  pen.  This  pen  has  a  disc-like 
nil)  and  a  fountain  attachment,  a  com- 
bination which  controls  the  thickness 
and  stroke  and  regulates  the  flow  of 
ink.  The  best  pen  we  know  anything 
about  for  lettering  window  cards, 
marking   packages,   etc. 

Study  the  forms  carefully  and  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  practice  on 
the  strokes  take  up  the  letters  in  their 
order,  making  all  strokes  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrow  heads.  Aim 
for  uniform  verticality,  size  and  spac- 
ing. Remember  a  thorough  knowledge 
of    form    precedes    accuracy,    and    that 


careful,  thoughtful  study  and  practice 
is  the  way  to  dextffrity.  This  style  of 
lettering  requires  no  pencil  outline  and 
very  little  if  any  retouching.  Some 
very  pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained  by 
using  pale  ink  or  water  color  for  the 
relief  lines  and  scroll  work  shown  on 
and  around  words  "Special  Bargains 
To-day". 

The  letters  may  be  brush  shaded 
with  pleasing  effect.  We  will  take  up 
the  matter  of  water-color  as  applied  to 
this  class  of  work  and  general  engross- 
ing in  later  lessons.  This  lesson  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  beginners,  and  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  receive  work  for 
criticism. 
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LEARN    AT  H08f*^=*sg^'  D"0l5N6    SPARE  TIME 

Write  for  book.  ^How  to  Become  a  Good  Penman," 
and  beautiful  specimena.  Free.  Your  name  on  card  if 
you  enclose  stamp.  F.W.  TAM81TR,  406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EDWARD  G.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  Bookkeeping  Illus- 
trations, etc.,  copy  for  which  is  prepared  for 
the  engraver.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


TO  TOUGH  TYPEWRITING 

VIA     GUIDE    KEY    CROWNS, 
THE  FAR  BETTER  WAY. 

M.  SCOUGALE,  We ath e rf or d .  Texas 


HIGH  GRADE 


Before  You  Invest  —  Investigate 


Diplomas^ 

CERTiriCATES. 


Catalog  and 

San 

nples  Free 

HOWARD 

& 

BROWN 

ROCKLAND 

MA>NE 

of  them,    but  ha\ 

expert  penman  who  has  proved  himself  an  expert  penmaker."      E 

Penman,  Ferris  Institute.  Big  Rapid*.  Mich, 

My    catalog   describing   this    excellent   holder   and 
penmen,  teachers  and  engrossers  will  be  sent  free.     Yot 


ter  from   PROF.  R.  R.  REED. 


R.    C.   IvIIVGr.  701LTfee,rBTd°;.itan    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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PENMANSHIP  EXHIBIT 

In  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
which  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  April 
9th,  10th  and  11th,  there  was  held  an 
exhibit  of  tine  pen  work  which  included 
scrap  books,  resolutions  handsomely 
engrossed,  and  students'  specimens. 
Those  who  contributed  scrap  books 
and  pen  work  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rene  Guillard.  Evanston,   111. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Folson,  Utica,  X.  Y. 

Pierce  School,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  H.  \V.  Patton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Price,  Packard  School, 
New   York   City,   X.   Y. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lawyer,  Los  Anijeles,  Cal. 

Mr  M.  J.  Ryan,  Pierce  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Hull,  Banks  Business  Col- 
lege.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Strickland.  Land  Title 
Bldg.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  \Y.  Hough,  Packard 
Bldg.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

The  Zanerian  College  of  Penman- 
ship, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Patton  deserves  much 
credit  for  gathering  together  this  ma- 
terial, which  was  stated  by  many  to  be 
the  best  exhibit  of  first-class  pen  work 
ever  held.  Mr.  Patton  worked  long 
and  hard  to  make  it  a  real  success.  He 
himself  exhibited  seven  books  of  fine 
work. 


Mr.  Karl  Mueller  is  a  new  assistant  in 
ilu  Department  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration at  Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth. 


J.    A.    STRYKER 

Community  expert,  who  specializes  in  Pioneer 
Productions.  A  man  who  loves  the  West  and 
who  is  a  most  interesting  part  of  it. 

Penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship 
will  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  one  of 
the  most  active  workers  in  the  field  of 
penmanship  was  John  A.  Stryker,  who 
now  resides  at  930  Acoma  Street,  Den- 
ver,  Colorado. 

We  recently  received  from  Mr.  Stry- 
ker a  number  of  written  cards  which 
show  that  his  skill  with  the  pen  is  still 
that  of  a  professional.  In  fact,  consid- 
ering that  he  is  now  giving  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  carnival  work, 
we  think  his  card  writing  truly  won- 
derful. 

Now  he  is  a  showman  and  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greatest  events  ever 
planned  for  the  Northwest  is  the 
Northern    Idaho   Stampede   and   Coeur 


The  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Providence,  (Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  Preside nl;  also 

President  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teacher's  Association)  has  the  State  right  to 

grant  Degrees.     Mr.  Jacobs  buys  his  Sheepskin  and  Parchment  Diplomas  from  us. 

Glad  to  send  samples  and  prices  if  you  wish  them. 

Martin  Diploma  Company  Boston 


SIQNAL 


any  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON   PROFES- 
the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
./riting.     The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.      (Look  for 
the  brand.)      The  A.   "Magnusson    Professional"   hand   turned   holders   are  adjusted    especially    for 
penmanship     8  inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid,  75c;   12  inch  plain,  75c;    12  inch  inlaid,  $1.35. 
A.  MAGNUSSON.  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


D'  Alene  Carnival  to  be  held  July  1,  2, 
3  and  4  at  Coeur   D'   Alene.   Idaho. 

Mr.  Stryker  is  a  former  student  of 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  we  know  that  all 
of  his  former  Zanerian  and  Business 
Educator  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  of  his  success  as  a  showman. 
Many  may  plan  to  attend  this  coming 
event  which  he  is  promoting. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Coeur 
D'  Arlene  selected  Mr.  Stryker  as  Gen- 
eral Director  of  the  Northern  Idaho 
Stampede.  It  seems  that  the  people  of 
the  great  Northwest  are  placing  on  his 
shoulders  the  mantle  left  bv  the  late 
Buffalo  Bill. 

The  carnival  competitions  will  fea- 
ture Cowboy,  Indian  and  Pioneer 
sports,  a  sort  of  "folk  feast,"  with  local 
contestants  in  water  sports,  lumber 
sports  and  rock  drilling  contests.  In 
addition,  the  Stampede  events  will 
comprise  some  twenty  different  con- 
tests. 

Mr.  Stryker  states  that  the  nearest 
approach  in  carnivals  to  the  one 
planned  are  the  famous  "Pendleton, 
Oregon,  Roundup"  and  the  "Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  Frontier  Days,"  but  that  in 
this  one  they  are  going  them  much  bet- 
ter by  having  numerous  other  features 
that  have  not  been  seen  in  the  other 
carnivals. 

Coeur  D'  Alene  is  in  the  recreation 
center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  on  the 
Yellowstone  trail  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  where  fishing,  camping, 
boating  and  swimming,  as  well  as  hunt- 
ing, are  supreme. 

We  must  confess  that  after  reading 
Mr.  Stryker's  literature,  we  felt  a  very 
strong  impulse  to  arrange  to  be  in 
Coeur  D'  Arlene  July  1st  to  the  4th. 
It  is  expected  that  over  100,000  will 
pay  admissions  to  this  event  this  year. 

We  are  pleased  to  give  the  Northern 
Idaho  Stampede  this  publicity  freely 
and  heartily  because  of  the  fact  that 
our  old  friend  John  A.  Stryker.  pen- 
man, showman  and  gentleman,  who  is 
making  such  a  conspicuous  success  as 
a  carnival  and  show  manager  is  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  because  many  of  our 
readers  may  be  glad  to  learn  of  the 
event   and   attend. 


A    PROFITABLE    VOCATION 
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>  letter  Pri< 
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MERCHANT.    OUTSIDE   OF  SCHOOL  HOURS      Practical    lettering  outfit    consiming  of  :i  Marking  and  3  Shading 
ns,  1  color  of  Lettering  Ink,  sample  Show  Card  in  .olom,  inatrurMnaa,  lit  oral  ar  d  alphabet!  prep:, i, I  |1  fill 
PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS  .1)11  Panel  8x11 
containing    12:  plates  of  C.,mm.'rcia]  Pen  alphabet!!  fin- 
ished Show  Cards  in  colore,  etc  -  a  complete  instructor 
for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen.  prepaid.  One  Dollar. 
THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO. 
Trade  Mark  Catalogue  flee  Depl.  B  PONTIAC.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


ALBERT 


Fftrtieth    vear.      We    need    at    all    times    many    well    tra: 
COMMERCIAL    BRANCHES.      Salaries    good.      In 
Manager  looks  after  this  work.     Write  for  information. 
OTHER    OFFICES 
437   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Symes    Bldg.,    Denve 


TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

25    E.    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 


ncd    men    and    women    for    work    in 
our    Chicago    office    a    departmental 


Peyton   Bldg.,  Spokane 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  rides  ever  photo- 
giaphed.  The  cowboy  hangs  at  right  angles  to 
speedy  mount  with  nothing  but  a  foot  hold. 
Then  he  spins  his  trusty  lariat  for  pastime. 
THs  is  one  of  the  many  thrilling  and  daring 
trick  riding  stunts  that  will  be  performed  by 
cowboys   at   the   Stampede. 
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Professional 
Service 

of  high  order  is  rendered  by  THE 
OHIO  TEACHERS  BUREAU 
in  finding  for  trained  and  exper- 
ienced teachers  or  those  just  out  of 
college  or  normal  school  the  kind 
of  positions  desired.  Our  calls 
come  direct  from  school  officials 
and  we  can  recommend  direct. 
Thousands  of  school  officials  all 
over  the  country  can  testify  to  the 
value  of  our  direct  method  of  pre- 
senting credentials  of  candidates 
for  their  study  prior  to  sending 
any  notices  to  the  candidates.  The 
superintendent  thus  eliminates  all 
candidates  who  do  not  fully  meet 
his  requirements.  Write  for  book- 
let at  once.  We  operate  in  every 
state. 

THE  OHIO  TEACHERS 
BUREAU 

71   East  State  Street  Columbus,   Ohio 


A  THOROUGHLY  experienced  school  man 
would  like  to  buy  or  lease  a  good  business 
college.  The  Central  States  preferred.  Would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  having  a  good 
proposition.  Address  Box  570,  care  Business 
Educator.    Columbus.    Ohio. 

"HOW  TO  SELL" 
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s — many  of  whom  require  no 
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women.    $1.00 

a  year      Special   combination   pri 

"The  Busin 

Educator"  both  for  $1.60.    Sample  copy 

free. 

HOW 

TO  SELL 

Department 

B 
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Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 

Illinois 

New    Lightline    Shorthand 

Excels  in  brevity,  legibility  and  simplicity. 
Learned  in  half  the  usual  time.  Examine 
the  text  during  vacation  at  cost,  only  50c. 
Representatives  wanted.  Lessons  by  mail, 
free  to  teachers.  Daily  Publishing  Company, 
Box  832,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 


UNLOCK   THE   DOOR 

that  seems  to  bar  vou  from  success, 
bv  joining  the  NATIONAL  BOOK- 
KEEPERS ASSOCIATION.  Form- 
ing solely  for  the  benefit  of  bookkeep- 
ers. Entrance  fee  only  $5.00.  Send  full 
information  with  application,  or  write. 
J.  E.  Whiddon,  Sec'y,  Quincy,  Fla. 


A  thoroughly  experienced 

school  and  business  man  desires  a  position 
as  manager  or  teacher  in  a  business  school. 
Would  buy  or  lease  a  good  school.  My 
wife  who  is  an  experienced  teacher  of  Gregg 
and  Graham  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
would  accept  a  position  in  the  same  school. 
Address  Box  571,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus.   Ohio. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  placing  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers.    Send   your    application   in 
now.     Registration  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Service  Agency, 

P.  0.  Box  618  ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


CHOICE     ONES 

1.  New  Jersey  high  school,  w 
woman,  penmanship,  f  150  month;  3.  Minnes 
private  school,  man.  accounting,  marketing, 
New  York  private  school,  marketing.  econ<  m 
B.  Georgia  public  school,  man.  $2000;  9.  Tea 
public  school,  man,  commercial,  $6600.     And  t 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAVLORD,  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Proapec*  Hill,  Beverly,  Maaa. 


c,  S3000:    5. 

Miehihrari  private  school, 

it-counting.  $3000;    6. 

,  etc..  $3500; 

7.    New  Yoik  private  Bell.. 

il,  man,   Gregg,  $86C0: 
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nan.  Gregg,  $1800  for  nine  n 
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res  of  others 

May  we  help  you? 

TEACHERS   WE 


Established  1906 


PLACE  YOU   pVsFt^n! 

We  enroll  only  Normal  and  College  Graduates 


KOCKrrfT  Teachers 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldc  Denver. Colo. 


—  BRANCH  OFFICES!  

Portland,  Ore.      Minneapolis,  Minn.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.  W.  Bank  Bids.  Lumber  E.hange  Rlalto  Bids. 


WM.   RUFFER.   Ph.    D.    M< 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 

Receives  many  calls  for  specialists  in  commercial  fields.      Exceptional  opportunities  for  reliable  registrants. 

WARREN  NEVIN  DRUM.  Manager 

The    WEST    and    ALASKA 

More  Commercial  Calls  than  we  could  fill  in  19>4.    100',r  Increase  in  Vacancies  this  year. 

Enroll  Immediately.  Free  Registration. 

E.  L.  HUFF  TEACHERS  AGENCY,        .  MISSOULA.  MONTANA 


LARGEST  TEACHER  PLACEMENT  WORK  IN  THE  U.  S. 

I'nder  One  Management— Direction  of  E.  E.  Olp,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd. ,  Chicago.  Affiliated  office,  in  principal  cities. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Sonthern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston,  111. 
AMERICAN  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York;  19  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS— 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES  FOR  SALE 

Splendid   salaries,    choice    positions,    beginning   and    experienced    teachers    wanted. 
Write   for    free   literature ;    state    qualifications    briefly.      Money    making    business 
colleges  for  sale.     Write  for  particulars — no  charge. 
Address  M.  S.  COLE,  Sec'y- 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASS'N  ,  41  Cole  Bldg.  MARION,  IND. 


Calls  For  Commercial  Teachers  From  38  States! 

Our  present  list  of  high  school  and  business  college  open- 
ings for  commercial  men  and  women  includes  calls  from 
thirty-eight  states.  Other  calls  are  being  received  daily 
and  within  a  few  weeks  every  state  will  be  represented. 
If  you  want  a  place  now  or  in  September,  write  for  an 
enrollment  blank  today.     No  enrollment  fee. 

CONTINENTAL   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


SELL  YOUR  SERVICES 

Success  is  the  result  of  taking  the  right  action 
at  the  right  time.  Personality  and  ability  alone 
won't  win — you  must  sell  your  services.  Let 
us  put  you  in  a  desirable  position — now  or  for 
next  year — paying  10%  to  40' ;  increase  in  sal- 
ary.     Confidential    service.      No    obligation    to 

accept  any  place.    Teachers,  write  for  details.     Executives,  report 

your  vacancies. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT.  President 


ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


MACNUMQUIU-PCN 

No.  601  E.  F.  Magnum  Quill  Pen 


Gillott's  Pens  stand  in  the  front  rank  as   re- 
gards Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability 

Sold  by  all  Stationers 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

Alfred  Field  &  Co..  Inc.,  Sole  Agent. 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


BOOK    REVIEWS 


but 


Home  Study— Free  Tuition 

High  School.  Normal.  Business,  Law.  Civil  Service,  Eng- 
neering,  L>ra*  ing.  Domestic  Science.  Salesmanship  and 
Collegiate  courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail.  Typewrit- 


Your  Scrap  Book 


Apply,  Carnegie  College.  Rogers.  Ohio. 

should  contain  my 
"  specimens  :  1  doz. 
finest  white  cards,  25c;  1  doz.  light  and  dark 
colored  cards  in  black,  white  and  gold  inks,  35c; 
Ornate  poem,  25c;  Large  specimen  of  engross- 
ing and  bird-flourish  combined,  on  blue  card- 
board with  black,  white  and  gold  inks,  50c.  All 
of  the  above  sent  for  $1.00. 
I    X   LAWRENCE,  PORTLAND,  INDIANA 


GRADUATION  CARDS 

Neatly  written  by  OLIVER  P.  MARKEN, 
1816  Buchanan  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  Orna- 
mental  25c  per  doz.  Script  35c  per  doz.  or 
send    30c    for    sample   dozen    of   both    styles 
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mingor  Alhum 

II, M|  C.  .,1,1, 

rat-class  style. 


ERNEST  E.  JACKSON 

22  W   30th  St  .  Wilmington.  Oil. 


Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
pecially  m  books  of  interest  and  value 
o  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
pecial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
less  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
d  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
jfficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
ders   to  determine  its  value. 


Your  Name  in  Ornamental 

1  dozen  cards 35c 

A   Bird   Flourish 50c 

Send   15c  for  samples  of  your  name. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

j.  r.  McAllister,    struthers,  omo 

Namf*  ParrU  Ornamental  style.  35c 
name  Laras  doz  .  Address  10c  extra 
dozen.     Diploma  filling  a  specialty. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Engrossing  a  Specialty 


Accountants'  and  Auditors'  Manual,  by 
William  M.  Stone.  Published  by  the 
International  Textbook  Co.,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  Red  leatheroid  binding,  422 
pages. 

Seasoned  practitioners,  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
and  business  men,  as  well  as  students  of  ac- 
countancy will  find  in  the  pages  of  this  manual 
authentic  information  bearing  on  problems  aris- 
ing in  their  everyday  work.  The  publishers  have 
not  attempted  to  produce  an  accountants'  cy- 
clopedia, but  rather  to  treat  thoroughly  and 
concisely  the  principles  of  accounting  and  their 
application,  and  to  include  such  further  infor- 
mation of  interest  and  use  to  accountants  as 
can  be  contained  in  a  pocket-size  reference  book. 

How  to  Keep  Your  Money  and  Make 
It  Earn  More,  by  Herbert  N.  Cas- 
son.  Published  by  B.  C.  Forbes 
Publishing  Company,  120  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Flexible 
binding,    137  pages. 

The  table  of  contents  of  this  book  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Buv  Onlv  What  You  Know;  Never  Buy, 
Give,  Lend  nor  Invest  Under  Pressure;  Specu- 
late on  Properties,  Not  Schemes ;  Buy  Only 
What  Can  Be  Re-Sold  Without  a  Loss;  Take 
Your  Profits;  Ask  Your  Banker;  Buy  at  the 
Bottom  and  Sell  at  the  Top ;  Keep  Your  Money 
Moving;  Borrow  All  You  Can  Use;  Borrow 
For  Expansion,  Not  Show;  Give,  But  Never 
Lend;  Buy  the  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  Best 
Company  in  the  Worst  Industry;  What  is  Wall 
Street?  by   Seymour  L.   Cromwell. 


The    Expert    Dictator,    by    Conrad    J. 
Saphier  and  Thomas  J.  Smyth.     Pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  New 
York   City.     Cloth   cover,  386  pages. 
This  book  presents  a  new  departure  from  the 
accustomed  make-up  of  a  dictation  book.  Teach- 
ers   "i    siiorthand  agree  that  speed  comes   in   no 
Other   way   than   by    regular  and   svstematic   prac- 
tice.     The  difficulty   has   been   the  lack  of  a  text 
so  planned  as  to  provide  the  teacher  and  student 
with    a    daily    dictation    book    combining    tlu  <  iry 
with   practice. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  student  who 
has  completed  the  theory  and  is  ready  for  actual 
dictation  practice.  It  is  designed  with  the  cuit- 
gained  from  practical  classroom  exper- 
ience that  the  student  will,  through  a  ki 
of  correct  outlines,  reinforced  by  regular  and 
systematic  practice,  attain  that  degn ' 
ficiency  in  writing  which  distinguishes  the  ex- 
pert  from   the  novice. 


Learning   to   Typewrite    (With   a    Dis- 

ion  of  the  Psychology  and  Peda- 

gog}    of   Skill)    by   Dr.   \Y.    F.   Book, 

Profi  Psj  C-hoIog}  .      Indiana 
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The    Mathematical    Theory    of    Invest- 
ment,    by     Ernest     Brown     Skinner. 
Published    by    Ginn    and    Company, 
Boston,  Mass.   Cloth  cover,  269  pages. 
This    book    has    been    written    for   the   use    of 
students  of  business  and  public  affairs.    The  fact 
that,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  colleges  and 
universities  have  hitherto  made  no  provision  for 
courses     in     mathematics     adapted    to    meet    the 
needs  of  students  trained  for  commercial  careers 
and   for   the   public   service,    is    due    in    no    small 
measure   to   the  lack  of  a   suitable   textbook.      In 
recent   years   the  closer  study  of  business  methods 
and   the  extension   of  governmental   control  over 
many    forms    of    industrial   and    financial    activity 
have   greatly   emphasized   the   value,    to    students 
;<f  finance,  of  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Germans 
call    "political   arithmetic". 


Penmanship  Teaching  and  Supervision, 
by  Leta  Severance  Hiles,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Published  by  Jesse  Ray  Miller,  3474 
University  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.     Cloth  cover,  128  pages. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
definitely  and  concisely  before  educators  the 
fundamental  facts  necessary  to  secure  legibility 
and  rapidity  in  penmanship,  without  causing 
strain  of  eye  or  cramp  of  hand.  The  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  simple  and  direct.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  of  penmanship  is  followed 
by  a  consideration  of  the  essentials  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  a  habit  that  shall  result  in 
good  penmanship.  The  materials  necessary  are 
taken  up  in  detail.  The  teacher's  preparation 
is  dwelt  upon.  Workable  suggestions  are  given 
a  place.  One  chapter  deals  with  the  minimum 
requirements  for  all,  and  the  closing  chapter 
supervision. 


The  Private  Secretary,  His  Duties  and 
Opportunities,  by  Edward  Jones  Kil- 
duff.  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Cloth  cover,  387  pages. 

The  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor 
KildufTs  text,  THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY, 
recently  published,  had  in  its  revision  the  full 
ad  van  tage  of  the  information  and  km 
acquired  by  the  author  in  his  investigation.  The 
new  edition  is,  therefore,  thoroughly  up  to  date 
and  based  upon  actual  experience.  In  it-  prob- 
lems the  student  will  be  confronted  with  nearly 
every  perplexity  which  the  young  secretary  is 
called  upon  to  face  during  the  early  stages  of 
his  career.  This  is  an  extremely  practical  text 
and    one    that    shows,    besides    the    duties    and    the 

requirements  of  the  secretary,  the  opportunities 

of  advancement  and  of  service  that  are  inherent 
in  the  position.        


Psychology   in   Business   Relations,   by 

A.  J.  Snow.     Publishe  1  b}   tne  A.  Vv. 

Shaw     Company,     Chicago.       I  loth 

cover,  562  pages. 

In  this  readable  book,  the  authoi  shows  the 
application  of  the  principles  ol  psychology  in 
the  varit  >us  activities  of  business,  Bi 
with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  nature  ol  man. 
he  outlines  the  psychology  of  the  consumer  and 
shows  the  significant  part  that  psychology  really 
plays  in  marketing,  advertising,  selling,  and  em- 
ployment.      The    aim     is    to    describe    cli 

principles  of  this  interesting  science  and  show 
specifically  how  then-  application  has  contributed 
to  more  effective  distribution  and  the  placement 

of  employees  in  the  work  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  The  famous  tests  winch  the  author 
perfected     for     determining     mental     ability,     fear 

■ 

drivers   of    the   Yell  ■■.-.    I 
ibed.     The  appl  ■ 

logical  tests  has  reduce  d  accidents  had  by 
Yellow    Cab    Drivers    more   than    30    per   cent. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 
Cash  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

EngrosMf,  lllumtallor  and  Oulgntr 
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Home  of  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,   Providence,  Rhode  Island 


March  first,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1863  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  moved  into  its  new  home 
in  the  recently  completed  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Building,  Fountain  Street  at 
Union. 

This  building,  beautiful  but  practical, 
Gothic  in  design,  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  steel,  absolutely  fire- 
proof, is  a  striking  example  of  the  safest 
possible  construction  for  a  modern 
school  home.  On  approaching  it  the 
visitor  is  impressed  by  the  stateliness 
of  the  tower  facing  on  Fountain  and 
Union  Streets,  which,  together  with  the 
main  entrance,  is  of  Gothic  treatment. 
A  marquee  projects  over  the  main  en- 
trance which  opens  into  a  heated  lobby, 
side  paneled  in  black  veined  marble 
and  the  floor  laid  in  variegated  tiles. 

Two  high-speed  elevators,  each  with 
a  capacity  to  hold  fifteen  persons  and 
making  a  round  trip  to  top  of  building 
and  return  in  38  seconds,  will  facilitate 
the  passage  to  floors  above.  The  space 
within  has  been  divided  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  several  departments; 
namely,  the  Business  Administration 
and  Higher  Accountancy,  the  General 
Business  and  Banking  and  the  Secre- 
tarial and  Shorthand  Departments. 

On  all  four  sides  of  the  building 
broad  windows  designed  to  give  venti- 
lation without  draft  admit  a  flood  of 
light  and  air  into  spacious  class  and 
study  rooms,  which  have  ceilings  of 
the  unusual  height  of  14  feet.  Several 
rooms  with  their  expansive  glass  sides 
give  the  appearance  of  veritable  sun 
rooms.  Brown  Battleship  linoleum 
covering  the  concrete  floors  harmonize 
in  color  with  the  light  tan  tinted  walls. 
An  ample  lighting  system  conveniently 


located  for  the  use  of  the  evening 
school  students  has  been  scientifically 
designed  by  the  Westinghouse  Lighting 
Laboratories  of  New  York  City.  Con- 
tainers supplying  circulating  ice-water 
are  placed  in  all  of  the  hallways;  in 
fact,  everything  has  been  provided  to 
insure  healthful,  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive surroundings  for  the  student 
body. 

A  cafeteria  fully  equipped  with  every 
modern  cooking  appliance,  a  reference 
library,  a  rest  room,  an  assembly  room 
and  a  teachers'  conference  room  are 
also  included.  The  suite  of  six  Execu- 
tive Offices  on  the  seventh  floor  com- 
bines the  essentials  of  good  business 
practice  with  beauty  in  appointments. 
Furnished  in  mahogany  with  soft  two- 
tone  brown  rugs  covering  the  floors, 
with  tan  walls  and  draperies  in  sand 
color,  these  offices  afford  an  inviting 
background  of  friendliness  and  warmth. 

It  is  heartily  gratifying  to  Harry 
Loeb  Jacobs,  President  of  Bryant  & 
Stratton  College,  to  hear  the  surprised 
and  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  re- 
sults he  has  achieved.  It  is  stated  that 
many  visitors  have  conceded  it  to  be 
without  question  the  finest  private 
commercial  school  home  in  America. 


HI      UlilTCD      222  Portage  Avanua 
.   J.  WMLI  til,  WINNIPEG, CAN. 

WESTERN  CANADA'S  MASTER  PENMAN 

Will  send  you  two  pages  of  the  finest  com- 
bination ornamental  signatures,  business 
capitals,    etc.,    ever    produced    in    Western 

Canada    $0.50 

Set  of  business  capitals  and  a  forgery  proof 

signature  of  your  name 20 

3  dozen  Visiting  Cards 1.00 

Samples  of  Penwork 20 

No  Free  Specimens 


oJpecial  attention  given 
~to  reproduction  of  Script 
and  Penmanship  Copies 

Clhe  cTerr^° 

Engraving  Co. 

Engravers 

Designers 

:    Illustrators 

Columbus,    Ohio 


THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 

America  ' s  Handwriting  Magazine 

Devoted  to  Penmanship  and  Commercial 
Education 

Contains  Lessons  in 

Business   Writing 
Accounting 
Ornamental  Writing 
Lettering 

Engrossing 

Articles  on  the  Teaching  and 
Supervision  oi  Penmanship. 

Yearly  subscription  price  $1.25.    Special  club 
rates  to  schools  and  teachers.    Sample  copies 
sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue                New  York 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION? 

(Formerly  the  Stenographer  &  Phonographic  World) 
A  monthly  magazine  covering  all  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education. 

Strong  departments  presided  over  by  well- 
known  teachers  for  those  who  teach  any 
branch  of  commercial  education,  including 
business  administration,  accountancy,  and 
court  reporting'. 
THE      ONLY      MA  GAZETTE      OP      ITS 

KIND    PUBLISHED 

Single  copy  JSc.  Annual  subscription  $1.50 

Send  for  Sample  Copy 

JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 
44  N.  4th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Arthur  P.  Myers 

Engrosser  of  Fine  Art  Resolutions, 
Testimonials,  Memorials,  Diplomas, 
Certificates,  Charters,  Honor  Rolls, 
Invitations,  and  Illuminated  Coats 
of  Arms  and  Crests. 

The    most    beautiful    designs    for 
Letter-Heads,      Book-Plates,      Gen- 
ealogies, Title  Pages,  etc. 
Address 

Arthur  P.  Myers 

York,  Pa. 


953  E.  Market  St. 
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Penmanship   Certificate 

When  you  get  your  regular  school  diploma  this 
June,  will  you  also  have  a  B.  E.  Penmanship  Cer- 
tificate to  show  i"  your  friends? 


r   would  j£iv£    m^ooea-f   pljz.fi 
-to  bjz.  a  D I  jl  Yo 
rO        -rak^.  you    bs/  trip,  nana 
'^'""C^on    It  is    fV 

mttltcritctru 
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Mv 
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This  beaut'ful  specimen  was  made  by  J.  B.  Hague.  Many  com- 
pliments have  been  received  on  the  new  cover  page  desgined 
by   Mr.    Hague. 
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CV«  fs  nutartfts  ri«  an  inltn. 
vHs  m«S«  Mrfeml  iteag, 

*ir,^  our  tops  so  fanJfg  cfjorisfit.), 

?3  ria.fi  ton  nut  to  fcoo  ou-ac  ■ 
.Ju^t  r.or,or,o  tf,ts  nwfA  of  iori-oirf  . 

,-Histftqor.iffiiMPiirfi  of  con  . 
Wo  stall  firiioiirinigsingluwi  or.ts, 

Jn  our  -^atficrs  mansion  fair. 
0  nonqor.o  our  r(op<s  qroir  f-riofitor. 

vis  tf >■  r.iv.r  tf,o  sfjininq  snor« 
i'orir/(Rnou>ocro.s-;,  tfto  river 

oVit.uirlowo"  ono:-  gem  foforo. 


The  original  of  this  Memorial  was  in  colors  and  gold,  and  was 
made  by  E.  E.  Jackson,  22  W.  20th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


JBorn  at  CDaukceha,TUieconsin 

December  12, 1861 

Died  at  IDaukeeha 

February  17,1924 


J  heard  the  song  of  a  lark,  my  dear, 
.'As  upward  in  gladness  it  fletv, 

_2|nd  thrilled  by  its  mystical  music 
Beloved,  T  thot  of  you. 


music,  A  r»ei 


J  closed  my  eyes  ivirh  the  twilight 
."4s  softly  descended  the  deiv, 

Serene  in  the  bondage  of  slumber. 
Beloved,  J  dreamed  of  you. 
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Your  Summer—? 


\\  i  make  work  easier  and  more  resultful  for  those 
holding  positions,  and  we  strengthen  the  beginners 
and  secure  positions  for  them.  More  money  for 
both.  Those  desiring  to  earn  12  hours  of  college 
credit  may  do  so  by  attending  our  Pre-Summer 
Term  beginning  June  2  and  continuing  three 
months.  Special  term  begins  July  14  and  ends 
August  22.  Six  hours  of  college  credit  can  be 
earned  in  this  time. 

College  credit  for  work  done  here.  College  De- 
partment on  accredited  lists  of  24  State  Depart- 
ment.-  of   Education. 

W<  shall  have  more  strong  teachers  and  distin- 
guished lecturers  the  coming  summer  than  ever 
he  fore. 

Work,  rest,  pleasure,  college  credit,  professional 
uplift  and  better  salaries. 

Ask  for  full  information. 

Bowling  Green  Business  University 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


nductcd  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave,  only  thirty 
miles  away. 


HIGGINS 

Writing     Inks 
HERE 

But  Not  In  Egypt 


Xpert    penman 


IX  Cairo,  Egypt,  persons 
*  who  cannot  write  bring 
their  business  to  the  street 
letter-writer,    whose    office 


ur  him,  any  ink  is  good 
lough. 

HIGGIXS'    inks."    CiV"'Zed    WOr'd' 


Red  Writing  Ink,  a  brilliant,  non- 
smudging,  non-bronzing  fluid,  takes 
its  place  in  the  HIGGIXS'  list  as  a 
companion  product  to  the  well  known 
Eternal    Black    Ink. 

Instructors   in   penmanship  and  book- 
keeping who  have  been  using  Et< 
Ink    and    recommending    it 
classrooms   will    be   equally   enthusias 
Uc   over   this    fine    Red    Writing    Ink 


their- 


CHAS.   M.    HIGGINS 
&  CO. 

271  Ninth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chicago  London 


ZANER  METHOD  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

And  some  of  the  other  Teacher  Training  Institutions  at  which  the  Zaner  and  Bloser  Method  of  Writing  will  be 
-  -«-*■  taught  next  Summer 


Asheville,  N.  C. 

.Miss   Pearl   Stewart, 
Xurnial   School,   Cal 

Athens,  Ohio 


Asheville     Normal     and     Associated 
Schools.  June  10th  to  July  23rd,  1925. 
rl  Stewart,  Director  of  Handwriting,  California  State 
jchool,   California,   Pa.,   Instructor. 

Ohio    University.     June    15th   to   August 
14th,    1925.      Mrs.    Harriet    Graham,    Di- 
rector of  Handwriting,  Springfield,  Ohio,  Instructor. 

Bowliru?  Green    Ohio    BowUns  Green  State  Nor- 
uuwiing  \jrcen,  Kjniu    mal  School     June  15th  t0 

Julj    25tn,   1925.     -Miss  Alma  Durst,  Director  of  Handwriting, 


University  of  North  Carolina. 
July  22nd  to  August  29th,  1925. 
'isiting   Supervisor  of  The  Zaner- 

inerian     Summer     School.       July 
h  to  August   15th,   1925. 
-ullowhee    State    Normal    School. 


Northern    Illino 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss   Matte-Conn   Baldon, 
Bloser    Company.    Instruct. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Cullowhee,  N.  C. 
DeKalb,  111 

Cf*m=.a.f*n  N  Y  State  Normal  School.  July  6th  to 
UCI1CSCU,  ri.  1.  August  14th  192s_  lda  M.  Gordon, 
iting,   Clarksburg,   W.    Ya.,    Instructor. 

State     Normal     School.       June    29th    to 

August    7th,    1925. 

Greensboro      N      C        North      Carolina      College      for 
UreCU&UUrU,    11.    *_.      Women.        [une     loth     to     July 

27th,    1925.       Miss    Olive    Mellon,    Director    of    Handwriting. 

McKeesport,    Pa.,    Instructor. 
Indiana      Pa        State  Normal  School.     June  15th  to  Aug- 

Kent     Ohio     K™*  State' Teachers'  College.     June  15th  to 
IN.  e  III,    WIllO     July    24th>    19,-       A     (.     Skeeles,    Director 
of    Handwriting,   Columbus,   Ohio,   Instructor. 


Gorham,  Me. 


July    17th,    1925 


Lock  Haven,  Pa 

Harriet    Raffle,    Instructor. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

7th,   1925.      -Mis.   Mildred  M 
Zaner-Bloser    Company,    Ins 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Western    IUin 


Oakland,    [nstrui 

Macomb,  111, 

Beiglu-y.    Instructor." 

Milledgeville,  Ga. 

1925.       Miss     Mabel     Vogan 
mont,    W.    Ya..    instructor. 

Millersville,  Pa. 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

Miss    Ella   M.    Kring 

Muncie,  Ind. 
Oriental,  N.  C 

Handw 


Central      State      Normal      School. 
June   22ud  to  August  22nd,    1925. 

University    of    Southern    Cali- 
fornia.     June    29th   to    August 
Mildred^  Moffett,  Visiting  Supervisor  of  The 

uctor. 
University       of       California — 
Southern    Branch.      June   27th 

Moore,  Prin.  Longfellow  School, 


■is   State  Teachers'    College. 
July      17th,     1925.      D.    C. 


Georgia  State  College  for  Wo 
men.  June  15th  to  luh  25th 
Director   of    Handwriting,    Fair 


Millersville     State     Normal     School. 
June    16th   to   August    15th,    1925. 
Milwaukee    State    Normal    School. 
June    22nd    to    August    1st,    1925. 
instructor. 

State  Normal  School.     June  22nd 


111];. 


th,    1925 


ashore    Summer    School.      June    9th 
July  17th.  1925.     Frank  H.  Arnold, 
„.    Spokane.    Washington.    Instructor. 
Sanfra    Pi-ji-y      PalJf        Miss      Swope's      School.        June 

oanta  Lruz,  ^am.     29th  to  IuIv  17th>  192S    ,;  E 

Wiatt,     Director    of     Handwriting,    Los    Angeles,    Calif.,    In- 
San  JoSe,    Calif.      State  Teachers'  CoUege. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.    £"££S  ££?$&;    June  16th 


For  information  regarding  opening  dates,  etc.,  address 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP,   Columbus,   Ohio 


d^     <^ier38uJ//i^&6uMfc? 


PENMANSHIP  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JULY  6  TO  AUGUST  14,  1925 

For  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Penmen  and  Students 


In  addition  to  the  regular  Zanerian  in- 
structors, Miss  Cleveland,  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Chambers  have  been  engaged  for  the 
Summer  Term  as  special  instructors  and 
Dr.   Freeman  for  a  series  of  lectures. 

Never  before  has  such  an  array  of  talent 
been  secured  for  a  Penmanship  Summer 
Session.  The  highest  scholarship  in  the 
profession,  the  highest  skill  in  the  execution 
of  penmanship  and  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  capable  supervisors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  faculty.  Can  anyone  inter- 
ested in  penmanship  or  methods,  whether  a 
beginner  or  an  experienced  supervisor,  over- 
look the  opportunity  for  advancement  that 
tin's  unusually  strong  course  will  offer? 

Plan  to  attend  and  receive  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  feast  of  instruction  that 
is   to  be  given. 

Pleasant,  congenial  surroundings.  Write 
for  illustrated   Catalog. 


J.    A.    SAVAGE 

Supervisor    of    Writing,    Omaha,    Nebr. 

Mr.  Savage  has  been  employed  as  an 
instructor  for  the  Zanerian  Summer  School. 
Si  id  tits  will  receive  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
twenty-five  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience which  includes  Business  Schools 
(teacher  and  principal  ,  Country  Schools 
City  Schools  (supervisor  of  writing),  Ex 
tension  Institute,  Summer  Normal  instruc 
tor  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  S.  Dakota 
Missouri,  and  University  of  Omaha  Teach 
ers   Class  in   Normal   Methods   in   writing. 

Mr.  Savage  is  a  professional  penman  and 
teacher  of  national  reputation  and  will  add 
much  to  the  Zanerian  Summer  School. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Credits 
Practice  of  Teaching  Penmanship.. 1 
Method   of   Teaching  Penmanship. .1% 
Business    Penmanship    Analysis 

and  Theory  \1/z 

Blackboard    Writing    3/i 

Psychology    and     Pedagogy    as 

applied   to    Handwriting 1  ^2 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Advanced  Business  Writing 

Ornamental  Penmanship 

Engrossing  Script 

Practical  Lettering 

Engrossing 

Zanerian  Round  Table 


DR.   FRANK   N.   FREEMAN 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

University  of  Chicago 

Dr.     Freeman     has     kindly    consented     to 

deliver  a  series  of  three  or  four  lectures  on 

Handwriting      Prohlems      to      our      summer 

school      students      next      summer.        Definite 

dates    (or    these    lectures    have   not    been    set 

but    they   will   be  given   at  some   convenient 

time  during  the  term. 

The  handwriting  profession  is  extrcnulv 
fortunate  in  that  a  nationally  known  edu- 
i  i. oi  ol  Dr.  Freeman's  abihty  and  scholar- 
ship is  interested  in  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing. Dr.  Freeman's  visit  to  our  school 
will  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for  teachers 
and  supervisors  to  meet  him  personally  and 
to  '  and  hear  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments and  observations  in  the  field  of  hand- 
writing. These  lectures  alone  will  be  worth 
ft  you  in  inj  timi  s  the  time  and  expense 
involved,  saying  nothing  about  the  many 
ilu  i  good  things  in  store  for  you  at  the 
Zanerian  next 


OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY 

E.   W.   Bloser,   President. 

R.  B.  Moore,  Secretary. 

R.  E.  Bloser,  Treasurer. 

E.  A.  Lupfer,  Principal. 

J.  A.  Savage,  Special  Instructor. 

C.    Spencer    Chambers,   Special    In- 
structor. 

Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  Special  Lec- 
turer. 


C.    SPENCER    CHAMBERS 


of  Handwriting.   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Public   Schools  and  The   Syracuse   City 
Normal   School 

Mr.  Chambers  is  recognized  by  the  pen- 
manship profession  a-  one  of  the  finest  black- 
board   writer.-,   and    teachers    in   the   country. 

Mr.  Chambers  has  taught  in  Springfield, 
M"  .  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Covington.  Ky., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Univer- 
-ii'-  "l  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Zaner- 
ian Summer  School  and  Bliss  College,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Hi-  experience  in  connection 
with  Ins  exceptionally  high  order  of  skill  in 
all  branches  of  penmanship  make  his  in- 
struction very  valuable.  He  is  a  hard  work- 
ing, conscientious  teacher.  He  has  spent 
many  summers  in  the  Zanerian.  We  are 
fortunate    in    again    securing    his    services. 


Co/umbus,  Oh/o 


